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E have ſo often had occaſion to 
thank the public for the reception 
with which they have been pleaſed to ho- 
nour our labours, that the doing of it any 
more may appear to ariſe from habit, rather 
than any conſciouſneſs of the obligations we 
are under to them. Weſhall, therefore, juſt beg 
leave to aſſure them, that greater pains have 
been taken with this volume of the Annual 
Regiſter, to render it worthy of their pe- 
ruſal, than with any of the former; though _ 
we are very far, at the ſame time, from meaning 
to aſſert, that theſe pains have been attended 
with proportionable ſucceſs; and much leſs 
ſtill, that, even in that caſe, we do not equallß 
ſtand in need of their tenderneſs, ſince everx 
indulgence on their ſide is a title to extraor- 
dinary exertions on ours. Nay, in one re- 
ſpect, the lateneſs of its appearance, we muſt 
own ſomething more than bare indulgence 


may 


* 
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may appear neceſſary to abſolve us from 
want of gratitude ; but that, too, we hope to 
obtain, when we have aſſured our readers, 
that in the delay we ſacrificed more to their 
gratification, than to our own convenience. 


However intereſting the topics of the year 
1765 may be, we hope thoſe of the year 1766 
will prove more agreeable; we ſhall then, it 
is to be preſumed, in conſequence of the 

- meaſures taken in the laſt ſeſſion, be able to 
view the ſtorm from port; and our fear of 
danger will be ſucceeded by the pleaſing re- 
membrance of it. Beſides, there ſeems to have 
ariſen a ſpirit of liberty in many parts of the 
world; and ſuch an uncommon one, in ſome 
of the Spaniſh dominions in America, as is 
not, perhaps, to be equalled in any annals, 
fince it has engaged thoſe whom it actuates 
do give up, in favour of the rights of man- 
kind, a great deal more than they claim for 
themſelves under the fame title. 
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Peaceable aſped of the great powers of Europe towards each ather. 1 1 
of the French and Spaniſh courts to comply with the demands of Great 
Britain, no ſufficient cauſe to apprehend a rupture between them j may 
in the end prove ſerviceable to the latter. Emperor of Germany dien, af 
ter ſetiling his Tu/:an dominion; on his ſecond ſon; and is ſucceeded, as 
emperor of Germany, by hi: eldeſt, elected, in his life-time, king, Co | 
Romans. Several treaties of marriage and their probable effts\ * 


den. Portugal. Poland. Corfica. Lol 


N our laſt volume, we had the the ſharpeſt and moſt general wars, 
I ſatis faction to leave the neigh- that Europe had been for a long 
uring powers ſo much on a ba- time afflicted with. Happily for: 


lance with each other, or ſo much 
taken up with their own internal 
concerns, as to afford littie or no 
grounds to apprehend any ſpeed 
interruption in that repoſe, ' whic 
has ſo lately ſucceeded, if not 
one of the longeſt, at leaſt one of 
Vor. VIII. 


the eaſe of mankind, this pleaſing 


proſpet ſtill holds up. For, ast 


the points, which yet remain in 


diſpute, between the three moſt 


potent of the late belligerent 

powers, Great Britain on the one 

ſide, and France and Spain on the + 
I other; 
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other ; though much it is to be 
wiſhed, that every thing had, if 

Mble, been thoroughly ſettled 
n the laſt treaty of peace ; it 1s 
to be hoped from all the apparent 
circumſtances of their preſent ſitu- 
ation, that the two latter of theſe 
powers will not fo far perſiſt in 
refuſing to comply with the juſt de- 
mands of the former, as to force her, 
from motives either of honour or 
intereſt, into a new war ; although 
their litigious diſpoſition on theſe 
points may, probably, afford her 
juſt reaſons to be more circumſpect 
and leſs generous with them in fu- 
ture dealings of the ſame kind. 
Nay, this reluQance of the French 
and Spaniſh courts to do Great 
Britain juſtice, may, in the end, 
turn out to her advantage, by ſer- 
ving to juſtify, on theſe occa- 
ions, ſach a ſtrict attention to 
her own intereſts, as might other- 
wiſe give umbrage to the neutral 
ſtates of Europe. They may ſee 
that ſuch a conduct is not the effect 
of arrogance and a ſpirit of deſpo- 
tiſm, but proceeds ſolely from the 

moſt authoriſed principles of ſelf- 
defence. 

Among the events which ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the period now un- 
der our con ſideration, the princi- 
pal, no doubt, would have been 
the death of the emperor of Ger- 
many, had not the troubles uſual 
on ſuch occaſions been happily 

revented by the previous election 
of a king of the Romans. Accor- 
dingly, the preſent emperor Joſeph 
II. 2 the year before had been 
| choſen to that dignity, 
Aug. th aſcended the imperial 
1765 throne on his father's 
death, with as little noiſe and 
"buſtle, as if he had been born to 


it, Nor does the progreſs of hiz 


reign promiſe to be leſs peace- 
able, than its beginning. The 
late emperor never appeared to 
take any ſhare in the troubles 
of Germany, but ſuch as his gra- 
titude to his conſort and her fami- 
ly for his elevation to the imperial 
dignity,. his dependence upon hor 
for the ſupport of that dignity, 


and a very natural regard for his 


children, ſeemed to dictate ; and 
which, in any other prince in the 
ſame circumſtances, might rea- 
ſonably be expected to have opera- 
ted in the ſame manner. And the 

reſent emperor, heir to no part of- 
21s father's patrimonial dominions, 
ſmall and infignificant as they were 
in the political world, muſt be 
ſatisfied to tread in his Reps, or at 


| leaſt entirely conform to the views 


and intentions of his mother the 
empreſs dowager, in whom, as queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and ſo- 
vereign of Auſtria and the Nether- 
lands, all the power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, notwithſtanding the ad- 
miſſion of her ſon to the co- regen- 
cy of them, ſubſtantially reſides; 
and who is now, in all appearance, 
more intent upon ſettling her nu- 
merous iſſue and improving her 
territories, than upon adding to 
them, or even upon recovering 
thoſe which ſhe has loſt, 

There have, indeed, been, fince 
the publication of our laſt volume, 
ſeveral intermarriages, by whach 
the heretofore ſo ſanguinely rival 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon 
have been drawn nearer to each 
other, than even by their late po- 
litical alliances. A little before 
the late emperor's death, a mar- 
riage was concluded between his 
ſecond ſon, and an infanta of 

Span, 


| itſelf, 


- 


Spain, on occaſion of which he 


parted with his Tuſcan dominions. 


But it is not probable, that theſe 
alliances can affect the tranquillity 
of Europe, till moſt of the princes 
who have made theſe contracts 
for their children are removed 
from the reins of government ; 
events; conſidering their ages, of 
no very near proſpect. In time, 
no doubt, theſe marriages and ceſ- 
fions will give riſe to troubles, 
flial love and reſpe& giving way 
to the more powerful paſſions 
of ambition and avarice ; and 
mankind may again ſmart for the 
honour, which ſome ſovereigns 
do their ſubjects, of making them 
over to each other, without their 
concurrence, like beats of the 
field, The ſucceſſor to the Au- 
ſtrian dominions, in right of the 
reſent - empreſs dowager, © may 
ook upon himſelf as equally in- 
titled to thoſe of Tuſcany in right 
of the late emperor, eſpecially as 
it does not appear, that, as legal 
heir, he has received any equivalent 
for them; whilſt a king of Spain 
may think it his duty to protect 
a ſiſter, a couſin, or their iſſue, 
in the enjoyment of dominions 
purchaſed, perhaps, for them by 
no inconſiderable portion. And, 
after all, it muſt be owned, that 
this is but a ſmall part of that 
trouble and confuſion, which muſt 
robably attend .theſe ineluctable 
vents, conſidering the complica- 
ted claims of Spain and Parma to 
the throne of the Two Sicilies, and 
that of a Don Lewis to Parma 


* 
But gloomy as this proſpect may 
be in regard to the great Roman- 
catholic nations of Europe, it can 
give no alarm to Great Britain, or 
the other grea Proteſtant powers, 


* 
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whoſe ſtrength muſt ever be ju- 
proportion to the weakneſs of 
thoſe 1n the opus intereſt, Be- 
ſides, the chief of the latter have 
been of late equally attentive with 
the former, to preſerve that com- 
pattn-ſs ſo neceſſary to all poli- 
tical bodies by treaties of inter- 
marriage; in the cementing of 
which, as no ceſſions or transfers 
of territory have been made, ſo no 
ſeeds have been ſown of future 
diſcontent and diſcord, Not to 
ſpeak of the late renewals of ami- 
ty between the branches of the 
Brunſwick family, by the nuptials 
of the princeſs Auguſta, his ma- 
jeſty's eldeſt ſiſter, with the heredi- 
tary prince of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burg, and of a ſiſter of that gallaneg 
prince, with the prince royal of 
ruſſia, nephew to the reigning 
king ; the treaty of intermarriage 
lately concluded betweenanother of 
his majeſty's ſiſters, and the prince 
royal of Denmark, by drawing ſtill 
cloſer the already very cloſe banda 
of friendſhip between theſe two ſp 
great and ſo good monarchs, how- 
much foever it may contribute 
to the ſatis faction and honour: of 
their reſpectixe families, and the 
happineſs and ſecurity of their ſub- 
jects, cannot but contribute ſtill 
more to the ſtrengthening of the 
Proteſtant intereſt. „ 
Theſe two ſyſtems, which we 
have been ſurveying, the Proteſtant 
and che Roman: catholie, arg, not 
however, and, in all probability, 
never will be, either of - them, fo. 
much one, as to contain no de- 
ous, irregular. bodies, politica/ly. 
tending to the other. For tt 
preſent, theſe bodies are chiefly, on 
the Proteſtant fide, Proteſtant Swe- 
den, «nd, on the Roman-cathalic, 
Portagal * both, deyond all doubt, 
[3] 2 the 
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the moſt intolerantly zealous mem- 
bers of the perſuaſions they re- 
ſpectively belong to, yet both 
ſtrongly attached to ſome powers 
of very different, and extremely 
Jealous of other powers of the 
fame, creed with themſelves. Swe- 
den and France ſtill perſiſt in their 
old friendſhip, and will, probably, 
long perfiſt in it, fince both find 
their intereſt in ſo doing. The 
mixt intercourſe of trade and poli- 
tige, which has fo long continued 
between them, and which their 
mutual neceſſities ſeem in a great 
meaſure to ſapport, gives this con- 
nedtion the air of à natural alli- 
ance : France ſtands in the great- 
veſt need of, and is the beſt able to 
pay for, thoſe commodities in trade, 
and thoſe aſſiſtances in war; which 
Sweden is beſt able to furniſh ; 
viz, metals; materials for building 
Thips-; ſhips ready built; and ſome- 
times men, whoſe bravery and 
fidelity, as well as hardineſs and 
<difcivline, may be ſafely relied on: 
Portugal, from the defigns of 
Het former maſters, and the natu- 
Tal imbecillity of the country, 
Rands much more in need of fo- 
reign afſi ſtance than Sweden. This 


affiſtance, which Portugal ſtands 


In need of, ſhe wiſely looks for at 
the hands of the two greateſt ma- 
Titime powers of Europe, Great 


Britain and Holland, but at the 


ſame time the two warmeſt ſup- 
-p*rters of the Proteſtant intereſt. 
As much as theſe powers may 


- cover the gold of Portugal to ac- 
. cumvlate it at home, or want it 


ro purchaſe the commodities of 
scher countries, where thoſe of 
their own may not readily. find a 


vent, ſo much does Portugal ſtand 
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in need of their aſſiſtance againſt 
Spain, France, and other powers, 
to ſecure to her a communica- 
tion with, if not indeed the poſſeſ- 


| fhon of, the ſources of that pre- 


cious metal; fince France and 
Spain as far exceed Portugal in 
maritime - ſtrength, as they are 
themſelves exceeded in that par- 
ticular by Great Britain, Add 
to this, that it is not ſo much in 
the ſpirit of the Britiſh and Dutch 
conſtitutions to conquer countries, 
as fairly to gain, by the more agree- 
able, yet far more prevalent, arts 
of hufbandry, manufacture, and 
commeree, a ſhare of the riches, 
with which theſe countries may 
happen to be pecoliarly bleſſed. 
ie is hardly requiſite to ſay any 
thing concerning the other Roman- 
catholic or Proteſtant powers of 
Europe; or at leaſt a few words 
will be ſufficient. The king of 
Poland, though not as yet formally 
acknowledged by thoſepowers wha 
proteſted againſt the diet that 
elected him, is likely to be ſoon 
ſo. France has again ſupplied the 
Genoeſe with troops for che gar- 
riſoning of the few places left them 
in Corſica ; but there is very little 
probability of her endeavouring to 
recover for them any of thoſe they 
have loſt. It is not her intereſt 
that the Corficans ſhould be entire- 
ly free, or entirely flaves, ſince, as 
long as they remain in the dubious 
ſtate they now are in, ſhe may ex- 
to command in Genoa one 
of the beſt maritime keys to Italy, 
befides ſhips and ſailors on an 
emergency, in return for a few 
land-forces,- that ſhe can raiſe and 
recruit with very little trouble or 
expence. 


CHAP. 


little 
ng to 
they 
tereſt 
ntire- 
ce, as 
bious 
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A. 1 


Aſpe of Rua and Turkey, Little to be apprehended from Ruſſia, an till 
leſs from Turkey. Character of the prejent emperor. Ajpect of Europe, 


in general, more pacific than ever. 


the uſeful arts. 


O complete our ſurvey of the 
European powers, we are 
next to conſider Ruſha and Tur- 
key. The head of the former, 
wiſely conſidering, that as much as 
it may be her duty to deſerve, it is, 
conſidering her want of an heredi- 
tary or even elective title, as 
much her intereſt to win, the affec- 
tions of her ſubjets, not only 
ſhews the greateſt defire to make 
them happy, but endeavours it 
by ſuch means, as may not too 
glaringly claſh with their deep- 
rooted prejudices either civil or 
religious ; a method of proceeding 
ſuited only to ſuch a ſovereign 
as her predeceſſor Peter the Great, 
whoſe pretenſions to the crown 
were themſelves ſupported by theſe 
prejudices, Amongſt other ſteps 
taken by her to compaſs ſo exalt- 
ed a defign, ſhe has given the 
ampleſt-eacouragement tor the in- 
troduction of letters and uſeful arts, 
theſe ſovereign antidotes againſt 
barbariſm and ſuperſtition . Upon 
the whole, therefore, there does 
not appear the leaſt - reaſon to ap- 
prehend any thing from Ruſſia for 
the peace of Europe. E 

Little as there is to be ap- 
prehended from Ruſſia, ſtill leſs, 


State of agriculture, naviga;ion, and. 


if any thing at all, is to be fear-, 
ed from Turkey, the only great 
power of Europe, which, as be- 
ing, by its maxums of py 
and government, quite diſlinct 
from, or rather diametrically op- 
poſite to, all the others, which 
we have reviewed, we muſt 
here take a particular ſurvey 
of, The preſent emperor of that 
ill-governed and illiterate, yet, 
from its numbers and enthuGaſtic 
ſervility to its head, dangerous 
neighbour to ſome of the Chriſtian 
powers, ſecms to be a very diffe- 
rent man from all his predeceſ- 
ſors. Under him, the ſpirit of 
Turkiſh deſpotiſm and jealoufſ 

ſeems to be in ſome degree EAA, ? 
He permits brothers to live, even 
aſter eſcaping from that confine» 
ment, to which the laws of the 
ſeraglio had condemned them 
and by ſending to France for a 
collection of aſtronomical treatiſes, 
he has ſhewn a taſte for thoſe 
ſciences, which ſo much tend to 
enlarge and refine the human mind. 
But what does him ftill more, her 
nour, is that truly neighbourly 
part he ſo lately acted in the affairs | 
of Poland, which muſt make us 
conſider him as a pacific, as well 


7 Of this the reader will find ſome proof in a letter written by her imperial 
majeſty to the celebrated Monſ. D' Alembert, on his refuſing to come to Ruſſia, 
to educate the hereditary prince her ſon ; and which, as truly characteriſtic, we 
anſerted amongſt our Characters for laſt year. 
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as a wiſe and benevolent prince, 


and only leave us room to regret, 
that there are not more poten- 
tates of that character amongſt 
thoſe educated in principles in- 
firucely better calculated to form 
_— 


In ſhort, Europe ſcerps, in ge- 
neral, to wear a 8 more fe- 
rene appearance, than from hiltor 
there b any reaſon to judge ſhe 
ever did. The ſpirit of inven 
tion, induſtry, anf improyement, 
are abroad, and ſeem to have 
taken placc of the ſpirit of con- 
queſt and rapacity, which fo 
much dũgrace her former annals. 
Princes, in all appearance, begin 
to diſcover more wealth and power 
in the honeſt endeavours of their 
| ſubjects to enrich themſelves, than 
they uſed to do in the fervile aſliſt- 
ance of them to enſlave others. A- 

riculture and navigation have, at 
fan, in a great meaſuie, obtained 
that attention, which ſuch uſeful 
and ſublime arts deſerve. Nor have 
the intermediate handicraft arts, 
ſupported by ayriculture and ſup- 
portiog navigation, and contri- 
buting ſo much, in other reſpects, 
to the conveniency and pleaſure of 
life, been neglected. 

The vegetable ſyſtem of Tull, 
after ſtanding many years unim- 
eached by apy caſual obſervations, 
E within thele few years been 
confirmed by the expreſs experi- 
ments of Monſteur Duhamel, and 
Wund to be as true and uſeful, 
as it was ever allowed to be ſim- 
pic and ingenious. What is more, 
+ His admirable machines, ſo well 
adapted to that ſyſtem, and fo 
happily contrived to combine the 
Intelligence of the rational with 
tbe ſtrength of the brute creation, 
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nave, likewiſe, been adopted and 
improved. A Linnæus and a $:il- 
lingfleet have hinted the po fi- 
bility and expediency of parting 
the hitherto undiſtingu ſhed com- 
mon plants of the field made uſe of 
to feed our cattle, in order to give 
each its proper foil and cultiva- 
tion, and ſow and crop it in its 
proper ſeaſon, A Wyche, ſoaring 
ſtill higher, has, from a juſt conſi- 
deration of the goodneſs and power 
of the creator, CO the exiſt- 
enge of vegetables, fit for the 
ſame purpoſe, hardy enough to 
thrive in tne coldeſt weather. And 
theſe hints and ſuggeſtions have 
been, by the parting af the plants 
already known, and the diſcovering 
and the cultivating of other much 
hardier ones, been proved well 
founded, and brought into prac- 
tice by Mr. Baker, and by Mr. 
Rocque, to the vaſt enlargement of 
tie human empire over the vege- 
table world ; ſeveral plants, which 
hitherto uſed to he nurſed up in 
gardens for the immediate and 
ole uſe of man, having been com- 
pelled to do duty in the open fields 
for that of cattle, and made ſubject 
to the plough as well as the ſpade, 
ſo as to oblige a far greater por- 
tion of the earth's farface 
the livery of ſummer in the depth 
of winter. 

The principles of Sir Iſaac New - 
ton, joined to the aſtronomical 
obſervations of Halley and Bra1- 
ley, have been made by M. Mayer 

Goetinghen a' ground-work for 
conſtruQting, with the aſſiſtance of 
theorems furniſhed by Mr. Euler 
of Berlin, tables of the moon's 
motions, by which the abſolute 
time of that heteroclite planet's 
appulſe to any fixed point of the 

Q ; a heavens, 


to wear 


a Is I ae. 2 > dh. wo r c } ac acc. 
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heavens, and of courſe the diffe- 
rence of longitude between any 
place and the obſerver's, may, with 
the help of the ingenious Mr. Maſ- 


kelyne's new method of finding the 


proper allowances for parallax and 


refraction, be preciſely determi- 


ned; and eaſe and expedition 
have been added to ꝓreciſion by 
theorems of Mr. Witchell's in- 
vention for the uſe of lunar ta- 
bles, and other tables for the eaſy 
and expeditious application of 

his theorems, Mr. Harriſon's im- 
provements in clock-work for ob- 
taining the ſame ends have like- 
wiſe been puſhed to fo great a de- 
gree in point of portability, as 
well as certainty, as to deſerve the 
hi * reward offered by the Bri- 
tiſh government. 

The members of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences of Paris have al- 
ready publiſhed ſeveral accounts of 
particular trades, which, however 
trivial they may appear in ſome 
eyes, are the fruit of much 
thought and experience, and yield 
room for a. great deal more, ſo as 
not to be unworthy of the ſcien- 
tific manner in which theſe gen- 


-tlemen have handled them. Per- 


haps, it may be with truth affirm- 
ed, that the meaneſt of theſe 
trades is, comparatively, as uſe- 
ful in the ſcale of thoſe human 
inventions which contribute ſo 
much to make life happy, as the 
meaneſt inſect is thought to be in 
the ſcale of created beings to ſup- 
port and uphold the whole. New 
ſocieties have been formed for the 
cultivation of all theſe uſeful arts, 
not only in England, bat in 
France, and moſt other countries 
of Europe. 

But unpardonable as it might 


have been to paſs over in ſilence 
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' 
things, that have been done for the 
general henefit of mankind, and 
the men to whom we are indebred 
for the atchievement of them, 
after beſtowing ſo much time on 
ſcenes of devaſlation and flaugh- 
ter, we may perhaps be thought to 
have dwelt too long upon them, at 
leaſt for this part of our work, 
however neceſſary ſome account of 
them may be to illuſtrate ſubjects 
more ſtrictly hiſtorical, according 
to the uſual meaning of that word, 
which may hereafter occur in this 
part of our work, on a ſuppoſi- 
tion of the public's favouring us 
with a continuance of their pa- 
tience and indulgence. Wedhall, 
therefore, refer aur readers for 
fuller accounts of theſe mat- 
tars to the other parts of it, in 
which they may be introduced at 
large with more propriety, and 
conſequently more ample juſtice 
may be done to them. 5 
We cannot, however, diſmiſs the 
ſubject, even, in this place, with- 
out obſerving how many Eng- 
liſh names appear amongſt the 
authors we have been celebra- 
ting; though a thing no way ſur- 
priſing, ſince, in this free and fer. 
tile country, every man is ſure to 
enjoy in peace the fruits of his 
ingenuity and labour, and to gain 
more by the mere ſale of them, 
conſidering the namber and opu- 
lency of its inhabitants, than could 
be well expected in any other 
country from the greateſt genero- 
ſity in the government. But it js ve- 
ry remarkable, that, notwithſtand- 
ing this certainty of meritorious 
men being. rewarded here with- 
out any legiſlative intervention, the 
Britiſh legiſlature has, however, 
not only — the firſt to reward 
thoſe, (even foreigners) who have 
[3] 4 im- 
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improved navigation by facilitating 
the means of diſcovering the longi- 
tude at fea, but has likewiſe provi- 
ded, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 


for the adequate encouragement of 


all thoſe, who ſhall be found to 


have made any uſeful _ to- 
_— 


wards that important purpo 
Having thus examined the pre- 


ſent general complexion of Eu- 


rope, and the particular aſpe& 
towards each other of the ſeveral 
reat political bodies that py 
it, we ſhall next proceed to take a 
ſurvey of the ſtate of Britiſh affairs 
in the Faſt Indies, being the only 
foreign affairs of any European 
power worth our notice, at leaſt b 
what we know of them, with uf. 
ficient certainty to ground a nar- 
rative upon. It might be ex- 


ceedings here in England, and the 
commotions in our North- American 
ſettlements, to which they have 
given riſe, as matters of far greater 
importance. But it is for this very 
reaſon we chuſe to ſpeak laſt of 
them, as, by ſo doing, we ſhall 
be better able to connect them 
properly together, and do them 
all the juſtice their importance de- 
ſerves, —Befides, it will be only ad. 
jaſting the order of our narrative to 
the order of time, moſt of the Eaſt- 
India tranſactions, we have to re- 
late, having happened before there 
appeared any ſettled refraQorineſs 
in our North- American colonies to 
comply with the injunctions of 
the _ mother-country ; and being 
previous even to any proceedings 
in the mother-country to give the 


peRed, that we ſhould begin with leaſt colour to ſuch refractorineſs 
à relation of the parliamentary pro- in her colonies, 
CHAP. II. 


Jt conſequence of Mir Cofffm Aly Cawn's being driven out of Bengal. Po- 


litic conduct of Sujah Doula on that occaſion. Death of Major Adams. 


Mir Coffim cuts off a ſmall party of Engliſh. 
Sujah Doula, and both draw a formidable ar 


The late Shah Zada joins 
into the field. Major 


Munro ſucceeds Major Adams. State of the Engliſh forces under him, He 
marches to the enemy. Battle of Buxard. Cheap victory over the Indians. 


Major Munro attacks a wery ftrong fort. 


Twice repulſed with great 


boſs. Sujah Doula at the head of another army; pins down Major Mun- 


ro to the neighbourhood of Baneres. 


"A GAINST European inva- 


A ders the cauſe of one Aſiatic 
rince is the cauſe of all ; and, 
could they be blind enough not 


to ſee this of themſelves, there 
never, ſurely, exiſted a man bet- 


ter able to convince them of it, 
than the late Nabob of Bengal, 
Mir Coffim Aly Cawn. The dri- 


ving of him, therefore, into the 


territories of a neighbouring nabob, 


was rather removing the fire, than 
extinguiſhing it. Indeed, the fate 
alone of ſo intelligent and enter- 
priſing a man was enough to fill 
all the princes of that vaſt country 
with the juſteſt apprehenſions for 
their own ſafety and independence. 
- Deſperate, therefore, as the con- 
dition of Mir Coſſim's affairs might 
appear to be by the accounts, with 
which we concluded our laſt vo- 

lume, 


that Sujah 


lume, we were very far from think - 
ing that of the company's ſo per- 
manently happy, as not to promiſe 
very ſoon, and even without the 
creation of any new nabob, ſome 
freſh matter to this part of our 
work. As long as any part of 
Mir Coflim's army remained on 
foot, it was impoſſible the Eng- 
lih forces ſhould enjoy any re- 
ſpite ; at the ſame time that, in 
purſuing theſe remains through 
ſo extenſive a country, they were 
liable to loſe more men, than they 
could be ſuppoſed to do by the 
ſword of a much more numerous 
Indian enemy in a pitched battle. 

Upon theſe principles, we muſt 
allow, that Sujah Doula acted a 
very wiſe part in not admitting in- 
to his country the remains of Mir 
Coſſim's army, as long as it could 
be kept together, or even in ſmall 
parties, in the territories of Ben- 
gal, or any other territories than 

is own. Indeed, it was doing 
right, at any rate, to keep him- 
ſelf quiet for ſome time, by almoſt 
any means, beſides that of giving 
up his friend, ſince time alone 
might be expected to bring about 
many more events to the pre- 
judice of the Engliſh, than that of 
the Indian affairs. 

Accordingly, we do not find 
oula took any part 
=_ the Engliſh, except that, 
if it can be called fo, of gi- 


ving ſhelter to Mir Coflim, and to 


Somers, who ſo barbarouſly mur- 
dered that Nabob's priſoners at 
Patna, and his afterwards refuſin 

to give them up, For, as to his 
drawing an army into the field, 
which we are likewiſe informed he 
did, it was probably within his 
own territories, and juſtified, be- 
hdes, by the near approach of the 
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Engliſh to them. He is repreſented 
to us, however, as ſuing for a re- 
newal of peace, which the compa- 
ny's ſervants in India might, per- 
haps, conſider as broken by theſe 
meaſures 

But, on whatever principle Mir 
Coſim's allies might think pro- 
per to keep themſelves quiet, it 
was not long before time brought 
about an event ſufficient to-tempt 
them to action. This was the ſud- 
den death of Major Adams, whoſe 
name alone might be conſidered as 
the palladium of the company's 
military affairs in that part of the 
world. Accordingly, the ſame 
ſhip, which brought to England 
an account of that unexpected e- 
vent, brought likewiſe that of Mir 
Coſſim's not only being in the field 
at the head of a body of Indoſtans, 
but of his having actually cut 
off a ſmall party of our men, and 
his ſending their heads, by way of 
triumph, to king Shah Zada, and 
the nabob Sujah Doula. The time 
was now come, when theſe princes 
thought they might as openly 
eſpouſe Mir Coſſim's cauſe, as the 
latter heretofore had protected his 
perſon. ; and for hae purpoſe 
they immediately drew into the 
field an army of fifty thou- 
ſand men, with a train of artillery, 
ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to fol- 
low an European army of equal 
numbers. | 
- But Major Adams, moſt fortu-' 
nately for the company's affairs, 
was ſucceeded by another officer, 
who, as far as the accounts we 
have of him reach, ſeems to have” 
ated with all that ſpirit and abi - 
lity, which his predeceſſor in com- 
mand poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a de- 

ree. 
a This officer was Major Hector 
a Munro, 
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ſo far, as 
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Munro, of the king's forces. He no 
ſooner heard of the enemy's troops 
being gathered together, than he 
immediately marched up to them. 
His forces did not amount to more 
than nine thouſand men in the 
whole, of which not one ſeventh 
ou were Europeans. 
r of the enemy was extremely 
great; but they were Indian 
troops, ſuch as the moſt con- 
ſummate military abilities are re- 
quiſite to render ſormidable in any 
proportion to their numbers, and 
ſuch abilities were not to be feared 
in Mir Coſſim himſelf, and fill 
leſs in his friends or their generals. 
It is very ſtrange, however, that 
having ſo often experienced the ill 
conſequence of meeting the Eng- 
liſh in pitched battle, and ſo ly 
the advantage of attacking them 
ſurprize and in ſmall parties, he 
did not prevail on his allies care- 
fully to avoid the farmer kind of 


Warfare, and abide entirely by the 


latter. 
Major Mans came up with the 
Indian army at a place 
220 OR. called Buxard, on the 
704. river Camnaſfary, about 
one- hundred miles above Pat- 
na, and found them, as had 
been for ſome time paſt uſual 
with them, encamped with all 
the advantages nature and art 
could beſtow. Before them lay a 
morals, judiciouſly lined with can- 
non, that, whichever way the Eng- 
liſh ſhould move, either forward 
to paſs the moraſs, or fideways to 
double it, could not but greatly 
gall them in their approach ; and 
troops themſelves -extended 
greatly to autflank any 
line of battle, into which it was 
— for the major to form his 
tew-farces, Beſides, at one end of 
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this moraſs, there ſtood à ſmall 
wood, from which the Indians, 
ſheltered by the trees, might fire 
with great advantage on their naked 
enemies; and they, accordingly, 
took care to occupy it with a ſuffi. 
cient body, This was probably 
the only end by which the Indians 
apprehended any danger of the 
moraſs being doubled ; it was, at 
leaſt, on this end only we find that 
any attempt was made to come 
at them. The morals, it is to 
be preſumed, extended too far the 
other way to require any addition- 
al aſſiſtance. 

The firſt appearance of ſuch a 
fituation was alone ſufficient to 
make major Munro defer an at- 
tack, till it could be properly ex- 
plored, He, therefore, on the 
day of his arrival in fight of the 
enemy, , encamped himſelf, but 
near enough to them to be but 
juſt out of the reach of their 
cannon ; contenting himſelf with 
making the proper diſpoſitions 
for readily forming his line of 
battle in caſe of any ſudden emer- 
gency. | 

This - precaution was far from 
being ſuperfluous ; for oing out 
the next morning by day- break 
to reconnoitre the enemy, in order 
to attack them che day following, 
he found them already under 
arms. Upon this, returning to 
his camp, he called in all his ad- 
vanced poſts and guards; 


ordered the drums to beat to 


arms ; and, in leſs than twenty 
minutes after, was, in conſequence 
of the wiſe diſpoſitions -made the 
day before, fortunate enough to 
ſee his line of battle completely 
formed, 


The Indians began to cannonade 


the Engliſh at nine o'clock in the 


i morn- 
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worning; and, half an hour after, 
the action became general. 'The mo- 
raſs irf the front cf our troops pre-. 
vented their moving forward for 
ſome time, by which means the 


great number of the enemy's can- 


non, which were as well len -lled as 
judiciouſly diſpoſed, galled them 
very much, This obliged major 
Munro to order a battalion of Sea- 
poys, with one gun, from the right 
of the firſt line, to move forward 
to filence one of the Indian batte- 
ries, which played upon his flank; 


and ſoon after to detach to its ſup- 


ort another battalion from the ſe- 
cond line. Theſe battalions having 
had the deſired ſucceſs, the major 
ordered both the lines to face to 
the right, and keep marching, in 
order to clear the left wing of the 
moraſs ; and, when that was done, 


to face to their former front, the 


right wing wheeling up to the left, 
in order to clear the ſmall wood, 
that was upon their right, Then 
the firſt line moved forward, keep- 
ing a very briſk cannonade. Whale 
this was doing, major Munro ſent 
orders to major Pemble, who com- 
manded the ſecond line, to face it 
to the right about, and follow the 
firſt. But that officer ſaw the pro- 
priety of that movement ſo — 
that he began to put it in execu- 
tion, before he received major Mun- 
ro's orders. Immediately after, 
both lines puſhed forward with fo 
much ardour and reſolution, at 
which time the ſmall arms began, 
that the enemy ſoon after began to 
give way, and a little before twelve, 
their whole army was put to fligh 

leaving 6000 men on the ſpot, wi 

130 pieces of cannon, a propor- 
tionable quantity of military ſtores, 
and all their tents ready pitch- 


(11 
ed, at the comparatively ſmall 
expence to the viftors, of 32 
Europeans, and 239 Indians killed, 
and 57 Europeaus and 47 3, Indians 
wounded, 

Nothing now remained in the 
enemy's poſſeſſion at this fide of 
the river but a ſingle fort, called 
Chanda Geer ; but, then, it was 
a place exceedingly ſtrong by its 
ſituation ; and, as it appeared af. 
terwards, ſtill ſtronger by the 
courage and fidelity of the Indian 
officer who commanded in it. This 
fort ſtood on the top of a high and 
ſteep hill, or rather rock, ſituated 
an the very banks of the Gaoges, 
one hundred and fifty miles above 
Patna, by which, in all proba- 
bility, it might have been kept 
conſtantly ſupplied with provi- 
ſions; and as to military ſtores, 
it could, on account of the heighr 
and ſteepneſs of the hill on which 
it ſtood, want none, as long as an 
ſtones remained to pour down upon 
the aſſailants, | 

The only probable method 
of reducing ſuch a place ſeemed 
to be- that of undermining it, 
and blowing it up from the foun- 
dations along with the garriſon ; 
or pouring into it ſuch ſhowers of 
ſtones and bombs, as might render 
it untenable. Theſe, at leaſt, would 
have been the methods taken with 
it in Europe, But major Munro, 
whether he wanted the neceflar 
ſtores for operations of this kind, 
or men proper to conduct | 
or both ; or whether he did. not 
drm himſelf, ur thought the Iu- 
dians would never dream, of thoſe 
cheap and ready weapons of de- 
_ of which their hill was com» 
poſed ; or, in ſhort, ſuppoſed that 
they might be ſurprifad in the 

; night, 


— 
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ceive them. 


night, when, as ina time of perfect 
truce, it is uſual with them, or 
was, at leaſt, till the Europeans 


taught them better, to ſleep in the 


3 ſecurity in the neighbour- 
hood of an enemy +, he ordered the 
walls of it to be battered ; and, as 
ſoon as a praQticable breach was 
made, the governor ſhewing / no 
figns of any intention to ſurren- 
der, ſent a party to ſtorm it! in 
the night-time. 


If the Engliſh thought to ſur- 
priſe the * they muſt have 


» themſelves, terribly ſur- 
priſed. For they found them not 
only awake, but prepared to re- 
Practicable as the 
breach might be in itſelf, the aſcent 
to it, difficult enough without any 


additional obſtacle, was rendered 


abſolutely impracticable by the 


tortents of ſtones, which the In- 
dians ſent down with hands and 
Feet, while the Engliſh had both 


employed merely in endeavouring 


to get at them; thus burying the 
wretched aſſailants under the rub- 
bich made by their own cannon. 


Such, however, was the ſpirit that 


prevailed in our troops, or rather 


uch the ſenſe of ſhame excited by 
this repulſe, that they renewed 
the attack the next night, but with 
no better ſucceſs. 
In theſe attempts we had ma- 


ny private men killed, and 
'a great many officers wounded ; 


more, perhaps, on the whole, 
than the gaining a pitched bat- 


tle would have coſt us. The 
major, therefore, finding that 
this was a place, which no art was 


requiſite to defend, though a great 


+ See our 4th vol. p. 6. 
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deal to take it, if at all expug- 
nable ; and that, conſequently, it 
muſt be as ſtrong in the hands of 
undiſciplined Indians, as it could 
be in thoſe of the beſt European 
veterans ; thought proper to with- 
draw the forces he had ſent againſt 
it, and reſerve them for ſome 
ſervice, in which their conduct 
mighr be uſeful, and their courage 
would not be entirely thrown 
Away. 

This ſervice the Nabob Sujah 
Doula was, in the mean time, 

reparing to throw in their way, 

or, though an army of his had 
been ſo lately and ſo completely 
routed, we now find him at the 
head of another ; whether com- 
poſed of the remains of the firſt, 
of which no doubt great numbers 
eſcaped, or of freſh men, we are 
not told. Be that as it will, he 
ſeems this time to have acted with 
more caution, at length, no doubt, 
inſtructed by the many overthrows 


the Indian troops had received 


by fighting in bodies too lar 

for the head, which was to guide 
and animate them, Though not a 
little elated by our late ill ſucceſs 
againſt his fort, inſtead of march- 
ing up to our tropps, which the 
major had encamped under the walls 
of Baneres, in hopes, we may pre- 
ſume, of the nabob's beingfool-har- 
dy enough to take that ſtep, he 
pe Mars | himſelf with ſending par- 
ties of his flying horſe to ſkirmiſh 
with our advanced poſts, and kept 
his main body, with the artillery, at 
fifteen miles diſtance. And by this 
condu of his, he, inthe end, reap- 
ed one great advantage; which 
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was, that, however deſirous major 
Munro might, at laſt, become of 
quitting the neighbourhood of Ba- 
neres, he could not ſafely do it, leſt, 
the place being open, and it being 
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as much the aim of the Indians to 


— — —— 
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_ [tz 
plunder, as it was the intereſt of 
the Engliſh to protect it, theſe par- 


ties ſhould fall upon it in his ab- 
ſence. : 


CHAP. IV. 


Major Munrorecalled ; fucceeded by major Sir Robert Fletcher. Sir Robert 
routs Sujah Doula's new army, and attacks the fort, 2 before which 


the Engliſh had been lately driven. 


The garriſon obliges the governor 


to ſurrender ; his noble behaviour on the occafion, Sir Robert makes 


French affairs in the Eaſt Indies. 


tion, confidered. 


N this critical ſituation lay the 
Engliſh army, when, major 
Munro being recalled home, the 
command of 1t devolved on Sir Ro- 
bert Fletcher, a major in the com- 
pany's troops; who, emulous of 
the glory gained by his predeceſ- 
ſors, reſolved to do ſomething 
to- ſignalize himſelf, before major 
Carnac, named to the command 
of the army by the governor and 
council of Bengal, could arrive to 
preclude him. | 
With this view he ventured to 
break up, his eamp under the walls 
of Baneres at midnight of the 14th 
of January 1765, and marched off 
towards the enemy, leaving a par- 
ty to protect that place againſt 
any attempt, that might be made 
againſt it during his abſence. But, 
though the main body of the ene- 
my lay at ſo ſmall a diſtance, he did 
not reach it till the third day; 
when, on his making the * 
motions to attack them, they, after 
drawing up to receive him, retreat- 
ed twice in good order, and as often 
paced about again ; but, on his 


himſelf maſter of Eliabad. Bad aſpect of Sujah Doula's affairs. 
Dutch affairs. 
wing the ſucceſs of the Engliſh in Bengal to the advantage of the na- 


Propoſals for inpro- 


preparing for a third attack, they - 


yy with precipitation ; with what 
oſs, in men or milit ſto 
we are not told, a, oe 
ſuppoſe it mult have been very in- 
conſiderable. 1 88 
Sir Robert, upon this, deter- 
mined to attack again the fort, the 


ſiege of which major Munro had 


lately found it ſo imprudent to 
continue. It is, therefore, to be 
preſumed,that our troops imagined 
the nabob might have been deter- 
mined by the ſtrength of this place, 
to lay up in it his beſt —— 3 
and that, of courſe, it was worth all 
the riſk and fatigue the maſtering 
of it might coſt them, But 

this been the caſe, as Sir Robert 
attacked it in the ſame manner ma- 
jor Munro had done, by firſt batter. 
ing the walls, he would, in all pro- 
bavility, have found it equally im» 
pregnable, though he ſoon made 
three practicable breaches in them: 
The garriſon, ſo far from being ens 
truſted with their prince's treaſures, 


had been ſuffered to want pav tor 
fix months, ſo that they no longer 
thought 
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thought it worth their while to 
give themſelves any trouble about 

bad a maſter, much leſs expoſe 
themſelves to the danger of periſh- 
ing by famine in bis cauſe, | 
The governor, therefore, thus 
forced to ſurrender, came him- 
ſelf, and, in the fight of his 
troops, delivered up the keys 
of the place to Sir Robert, with 
tears in his eyes, and a ſpeech, 
which, at the ſame time that it 
contained the higheſt compliment 
to his enemy, argued the greateſt 
nobleneſs of mind in himſelf. In- 
Kead of making an apology for 


having held out fo long, as if he 


was convinced that the Engliſh muſt 
hate a traitor and a coward, he 
D zed for ſurrendering ſo ſoon; 
inſtead of ſervilely imploring their 
mercy, he ſeemed rather to claim 
their favour as a thing, which it was 
 Inconfiſtent with their natures not 
to grant. I have, ſaid he, en- 
deavoured to act like a foldier ; 
but . deſerted by my prince, and 
left with a mutinous garriſon, 
what- could I do? God and you 
(laying his hand on the Koran, 
pointing to his ſoldiers) are 
witneſſes, that to the faith of the 
Engliſh I now truſt my life and 
fortune.” After this, Sir Robert 
made himſelf maſter of the ene- 
my's capital, called Eliabad, a 
large city. on the Ganges, between 
fixty and ſeventy miles above 
Chanda Geer, and defended by 
High and thick walls and a ſtrong 
fort, ſo as, in all appearance, to 
complete the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate Sujah Doula. 
. "Theſe are the only affairs in 
Bengal, of which we have been 
able to make out any tolerable 
narrative from the authentic ac- 
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counts received from that part cf 
the world; or at. leaſt from thoſe; 
which it has been thought proper 
to make public. And conciſe and 
obſcure in many reſpects as theſe 


accounts may be; they are leſs ſo, 


than what have appeared of ſome 
tranſactions on the coaſt of Coro. 
mandel, though; perhaps, of equal 
moment. We are told of troubles 
being terminated there, Which we 
never before heard of. We are 
told of places being reduced by 
the Engliſh, without being told 
the occaſion of their attacking 
them. We are told of French 
troops under one Mr. Marchand 
undertaking to ſupport one Iſouf 
Cawn, a rebel againſt the reigning 
nabob, and then betraying the 
rebel, though we never before 
heard a word of this rebellion, or 
any of the actors in it. To dwell 
upon ſuch lame accounts, would be 
only abuſing the patience of our 
readers, | 

We may, however, gather 
from them, that the French are 
not idle in that part of the 
world. We are, indeed, inform- 
ed of it, directly by themſelves, 
Mr. Law, they tell us, whom 
the French Eaſt-India company 
ſent as their agent into Aſia 
about two years ago, has been ſo 
happy as to renew the treaties, 
which heretofore ſubſiſted between 
the French crown and ſome of 
the nabobs ; and, in. conſequence 
of it, the ſeveral comptoirs, 
which the company had eſtabliſh- 
ed in divers parts of that extenſive 


country, and which the Engliſh had 
deſtroyed in the laſt war, have been 


agajn reſtored to them. 
It may not be improper to ob- 


ſerve here, that theſe Wen 


company 3 as it is a circumſtance, 
which may add greatly to the 
ability of them, fince it is but 
natural to think, that ſuch treaties 
will not be ſo hable to infringe- 


| ment from want of reſpect on the 


part of the nabobs, or from a ſpi- 
rit of inſolence and avarice on 
that of the French company's ſer- 
vants. It would be very mortifying, 
if, merely by theſe precautions, 
that company ſhould ſoon be able 
to underſell us, in India goods, at 
foreign markets, notwithſtanding 
all their late loſſes, and their being 
obliged to raiſe money by annui- 
ties at 9 per cent, upon all lives 
indiſcriminately, at a time that 
ours has reduced the intereft of 
their bonds, 
cent, and the accefſion to their 
revenues in India is ſaid to amount 
to ſo immenſe a ſum +. 

The affairs of the Dutch in the 
Eaſt Indies appear to be much 
more ably, though not ſo ſplen- 
didly, conducted. The begin- 
ning of this year, they declared 
a dividend of 174 per cent. 
which was ſo extraordinary as to 
make their ſtock riſe 50, though 
we did not hear of any ſucceſs 
their arms had lately had in that 
part of the world. In about ſeven 
months ' after this riſe, they, in- 
deed, received the news of their 
governor in Ceylon having driven 
the king from his fortreſs and 
palace of Candy ; but this advan- 
tage, had it even coincided in 
point of time with the above riſe, 
1s too inſignificant to account for 
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it. Beſides, the Dutch, when they 


conquer there, conquer for them- 
ſelves, and not for the nabobs of 
the eountry, ſo as to preclude all 
thoſe inconveniencies, which muſt 
attend an empire in an empire, or 
rather an empire againſt itſelf; And, 
indeed, cooped up as the Dutch 
are in Europe, and confined in 
Africa and America, it is requi- 
fite, that they ſhould look out 
in Aſia for ſuch an extenſion of 
territory, as may alone ſupply 


them with the 1mmediate means 


of ſubſiſtence, and the materials 
of trade, in a degree ſomewhat pro- 

rtionable to that of their popy- 
ation ; and not leave them ex- 
poſed to the diſagreeable alterna- 
tive of wanting bread, or forcing 


other nations to give 1t to them as 
carriers and agents in their com- 


mercial intercourſe ;.motives by no 
means common to the Engliſh, 


who, in proportion to their num- 
bers, are richer in land, that in- 
exhauſtible fource of materials, 
than any other people, the Spa- 
niards only excepted. 


Some gentlemen, who have re- 
ſided for a long time in the Eaſt 
Indies, have, however, propoſed, 


that we ſhould take a pattern after 


the Dutch there, and conquer for 


ourſelves ; as the vaſt revenues of 
a country fo fruitful and extenſive, 
and ſo full of ingenious, induſ- 
,trious, and * 2 

not fail greatly to forward the 
payment of our national debts ; 
alledging withal, that the court bf 
Delli, co an abſolute independence 
upon which it might not be ſafe to 
pretend, has often offered us the na- 


people, could 


} This acceſſion was, about three years ago, publicly affirmed to be ſo conſi- 
derable, as to make the company's revenues amount to 700,000 l. per annum. 


lt ſo, what ought it to be at preſent ? 


I bobſhip 
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bobſhip of the country, To this 
ſcheme many objections have been 
raiſed, ' ſome as to the poſſibility, 
and others as to the juſtice, of it. 
But, conſidering that it might not 
ſuit with the dignity of the crown 
of Great Britain to accept of any 
ſubordinate power ; and that, conſe- 

gently, ſuch nabobſhip muſt fall to 
| oo ſhare of our EaſtIndia company; 

the only difficulty ſeems to be that 
of ſo regulating the exerciſe of it 
by their ſervants, as to render it both 
uſeful to the natives, and honour- 
able to ourſelves. In that caſe, no 
doubt, not only we might be able 
to maintain our ground there, but 
ſhould obtain a juſt claim to domi- 
nion, and the vaſt revenues annexed 
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to it; for, ſurely, good government 
is a bleſſing of as much value, if 
not more than any other: and x 


to any great advantage, which the | 


Indians may be thought to hare 
by the princes of the country 
ſpending their revenues on the ſpot, 
it is to be conſidered, that this 
could be more than compenſated 
to them by ſuch an extraordinary 
degree of ſecurity, as might ren- 
der unneceſſary the. fo common 
precaution among them of bury. 
ing their treaſures, often never to 
riſe again, to the almoſt total ah. 
ſorption of thoſe daily pouring into 
Europe from the mines of Ame- 
rica. | 


CAT. V. 
Dowwnfal of the miniſtry expected. They keep their ground notwithfanding ; 


are ſupported by antiminifterial doctrines. 


Naval officers ſworn, and di. 


refed to att, as revenue-officers, on the American coaſts. Greatly inter. 
rupt the trade between the Britiſh colonies in that part of the world, and 
that bet ween theje colonies and the Spaniſh and French. | 


| nſidering the little ſtrength 
ſhewn by the miniſtry, in 


any queſtion that related merely 
to themſelves, during the courſe 
of that ſeſſion of parliament, whoſe 
— tranſactions, as they were 
then thought to be, we ſurveyed in 
our laſt volume, it was almoſt 
univerſally apprehended, that the 
blow, which they ſtruck, imme- 
diately after its rifing, againſt 
ſuch of their opponents as lay moſt 
within their reach, muſt ſpeedily 
render that little ſtrength of theirs 
Mill leſs, and ſooner or later 
end in their total diſſolution. But 
in this people happened to be 

eatly miſtaken, Inſtead of 

ckening, they rather ſeemed to 


thrive upon it. Their diſgrace 
it now appears, was to come from 
another quarter, though produced, 
in a great meaſure, by ſeeds of 
their own ſowing. 

However ſenſible that part of 
the body politic,againſt which they 
had thus thought proper to ſigns 
lize their reſentment, might be 1 


itſelf, the ſympathy between 1! 


and the other parts was not ſtrong 
enough to excite thoſe emotions 
and clamours, which, though not 
legiſlative in the ſmalleſt degree, 
have been often found to carr 
with them ſuch natural powers of 
the executive kind, as to more 
than influence thoſe great bodies 
conſtitutionally inveſted * * 

0 . 
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A doctrine long propagated by 
the enemies of miniſters, now 
ſerved to uphold the cauſe of 
a miniſtry, Through the writ- 
ings of thoſe in oppoſition to court- 
meaſures, the bulk of the people 
had been ſo long accuſtomed to 
conſider a ſtanding army, as, in 
ſome meaſure, unconſtitutional, or, 
at leaſt, dangerous to their free- 
dom from domeſtic 22 that 
they forgot all the ſo late and ſo 
ſtrenuous exertions of that body in 
their defence from foreign violence. 
And, as much as the eſtabliſhment 
of a national militia might tend to 
blunt that ſting, it equally tended 
to make it appear a dead excreſ- 
cence upon, and, of courſe, a bur- 
then to, the nation. The peo- 
ple, therefore, were no way ſorry 
to ſee it thus rudely treated, not 
conſidering, that the quarter, from 
whence fach treatment came, 
might render that body as danger- 
ous in a lepiſlative, as it was ever 
apprehended to be in a military 
capacity. 

But theſe truths were not ſuffi- 
cently enforced. The writer beſt 
qullified for that taſk, by a lucky 
knack of ſeaſoning his compo- 
ſtions to the palate of the un- 
thinking vulgar both great and 
ſmall, was fled. Beſides, the peo- 
ple, ſufficiently ſecure, as they 
imagined, in the enjoyment of 
their liberty by the late ſevere 
animadverſions of both judges and 
Juries againſt the executioners of 
general warrants on innocent 
perſons, and not metaphyfical 
enough to' enter into the argu- 
ments concerning the illegality 
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of theſe warrants. merely as ge- 
neral, began to conſider, that, 
whilſt this nice point, ſo much 
above their comprehenfion, was in 
debate, no effectual meaſures had 
been thought of by their prttend- 
ed friends to ſecure them from the 
want of bread, though the law, 
they knew, forbid them from going 
to ſeek it in foreign parts. They 
even called to mid an event of 
the preceding year +, in which 
numbers of their order had been 
ſuffered to be illegally, as they 
thought, confined, and ſeveral of 
thoſe ' ſo confined to be killed, 
without any of the lately ſo zealous 
writers and actors againſt mini- 
ſters of ſtate and their general war- 
rants, ſtirring either pen or tongue 
to procure them liberty, whilſt Iiv- 
ing; or enquiring into their blood, 
when they had fol their lives in 
endeavouring to recover it. , 
Perſonal ſatire might have been 
of great ſervice on this occaſion 
to So the multitude, ſuch is 
the pleaſing nature of ſcandal, 
from too cloſe an attention even - 
to their own feelings : but the late 
parliamentary reſolutions againſt 
ſeditious libels ; the judicial ani- 
madverſions upon them nearly on 
the ſame ſpot, on which the exe- 
cution of theſe parliamentary re- 
ſolutions had been oppoſed ; and 
the doubts concerning what might 
be thought ſeditious, and what not, 
kept all the party-writers quiet 
upon that ſubject, except one, | 
whoſe too openly eſpouſing the 
cauſe of Mr. W—, now diſgraced, 
by facrificing to libertiniſm on the 
altar, which he would have had 


+ For a more particular account of this melancholy affair, ſee our Chronicle 


for 1763. 
Vor. VIII. 
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the public believe he had entirely 


conſecrated to liberty, added to 


the flaws which they thought they 
could perceive in hisown character, 
from the weight of 
any thing he could ſay to prejudice 
that of any other perſon's. 

But however negatively the 
want of employment, which moſt 
of the working people now be- 
* complain of, might at firſt 

to be owing to the want 
of a real concern for their ſub- 
fiſtence, in thoſe who had taken 
upon them to be the champions 
of their liberty, it ſoon appeared 
to be 'poſitively owing to the mi- 
niſtry, allowing the miniſtry to 
be chargeable with the ill conſe- 
quences of every meaſure they pro- 
poſe, however ſanQified by the 
approbation of the privy council 
and parliament, and enforced by 
the latter 5 a way -of judging, 


which, by the by, is attended 


with no {mall degree of injury to 
our honour, and even of danger to 
our well-being, fince it not only 
tends to make foreigners believe, 
that we - conſider ourſelves as the 

roperty of a few individuals, 

ut to render us aQually fo, 
by exempting thoſe, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it is to examine into the 
propoſals of miniſters, from the 
infamy of not _ their duty 


properly in that reſpe 


But to abide by the common 
mode of ſpeech on theſe occaſions, 
a mode which miniſters, however, 
cannot juſtly complain of, ſince 
they have fo long acquieſced in 
it, this great decline of the means 
of ſubſiſtence, as we have been 
juſt ſaying, ſoon appeared to be 
their own work, At the ſame 
time that they thought it expe. 
dient to fit out armed cutters, 


under the command of ſea-offi. 
cers, to prevent ſmuggling on 
the coaſts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, they obliged all ſea-of. 
ficers ſtationed on thoſe of our 
American colonies, to act in the 
capacity of the meaneſt revenue-of. 
ficers ; making them ſubmit to the 
uſual cuſtom houſe oaths, and cu. 
tom houſe regulations for that pur. 
poſe ; by means of which the na. 
ture of their own important and ex- 
alted character was debaſed, and 
that irregular vivacity of theirs, 
and contempt of common forms, 
which had been ſo lately, and with 
ſuch advantage, exerted againſt 
the common enemy, was now in- 
conſiderately played off upon the 
ſubject. | 

If theſe gentlemen did not 
underſtand all thoſe caſes, in 
which ſhips were liable to pe- 
nalty, they as little underſtood 
thoſe, in which ſhips were exempt 
even from detention; and, of 
courſe, hurt the intereſts of trade 
in the ſame proportion that they 
diſappointed the expectations of 
the treaſury ; ſo that, through the 
natural violence of their diſpoſi- 
tion, and their unacquaintance 
with the revenue-buſineſs, (and 
how could it be expected they 
ſhould all at once become ac- 
quainted with a buſineſs, which 
requires, at leaſt, as much ſtudy 
as that they had been bred to ?) 
the trade ſtill carried on between 
Britiſh ſubjects, in ſpite of that 
vaſt number and intricacy of 
bonds, clearances, cockets, affida- 
vits, ſtamps, certificates, regiſters, 
manifeſts, &c. with which the heart 
has been ſo unſkilfully oppreſſed to 
benefit the members, was very 
much injured, 


What ſerved greatly to aggra- 
2 Se vate 
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tin 


vate this evil, was its being, 
in a great meaſure, without pre- 
vention or redreſs ; or at leaſt 
that ſpeedy prevention and re- 
dreſs, which ſo great an evil re- 

vired, Thoſe who did the miſ- 
chief, lived on an element, whereci- 
viljuſtice is well known to have but 
little influence ; or, if they ſome- 
times ventured on ſhore, it was in 
bodies too numerous not to intimi- 
date the civil officers ; or in places, 
where their blunders, to call them 
by no worſe a name, were not cog- 
nizable, or where, atleaſt, they ran 
noriſk of being met by thoſe, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to proſecute them. 
The lords of the admiralty, or of 
the treaſury, in Europe, could alone 
remove the evil; ſo that, con- 
ſidering the time an application 
to theſe boards muſt have taken in 
reaching them, and the orders of 
theſe boards in reaching the tranſ- 
greſſors, it may fairy be account- 
ed one of the greateſt bleſſings 
Great Britain has had for a long 
time paſt to boaſt of, that the 
trade of her colonies, as far as it 
depended upon theſe new fangled 
cuſtom houſe officers, was not, in 
the mean time, totally annihilated, 

Bad as this evil was, there 


ſprung one ſtill worſe from the 
A 


me ſource. A trade had been 
for a long time carried on be- 
tween the Britiſh and Spaniſh co- 
lonies in the new world, to the 
great advantage of both, but eſpe- 
cially the former, and likewiſe of 
the mother country ; the chief ma- 
terials of it being, on the fide of 
the Britiſh colonies, Britiſh manu- 
factures, or ſuch of their own pro- 
duce, as enabled them to purchaſe 
Britiſh manufactures for their own 
conſumption ; and, on the part of 


the Spaniards, gold and filver in 
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bullion and in coin, cochineal and 
medicinal drugs; beſides live ſtock, 
and mules, which in the Weſt India 
plantations, to which places alone 
theſe laſt articles were carried, 
from their great uſefulneſs juſtly 
deſerved to be ranked in the ſame 
predicament with the moſt preci- 
ous metals, 


This trade did notclaſh with the 


yu of any act of parliament made 
or the regulation of the Britiſh 
plantation trade, or, at leaft, with 


that ſpirit of trade, which now 


univerſally prevails in our trade 
acts; but it was found to vary from 
the letter of the former, enough 


to give the new revenue-officers a 


plea for doing that from principles 
of duty, which there were not 
wanting the moſt powerful mo- 
tives of intereſt to make them 


do. Accordingly, they ſeized, in» 
228 all the ſhips upon 
t 


that. trade, both of ſubjects an 
foreigners, which the cuſtom 
houſe officers ſtationed a ſhor 


through fear of the inhabitants, 4 


juſter way of thinking, or an 
happy ignorance, had always per- 
mitted to paſs unnoticed. Pro- 


bably, thoſe at the head of af- 

fairs did not ſuſpect that there was . 
any ſuch variance between the let- 
ter of our old laws and the preſent 


ſpirit of trade. 


And, how weak ſoever this ex- 


cuſe may appear, it is the beſt 
that can be made for occafion be- 
ing given to anevil, to which 


it was not in the power of 
any board to apply an adequate 
4 


remedy; fince naval officers, 
though not ſworn and particularly 


directed to act, profeſſedly, as tide 


ſurveyors and tide waiters, may 
notwithſtanding, do both occa- 


ſionally, in virtue of their rules 
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of war; and it is hardly probable, 
that, having once taſted the ſweets 
of making rich prizes, they ſhould 
all, and all at once, ſhun thoſe op- 
rtunities, which before it had 
en their buſineſs to ſeek ; and 
ſacrifice their intereſts to the bar- 
ren honour of complying with the 
orders of ſuperiors, however en- 
Iightened, and actuated by a re- 
gard to the welfare of their coun- 
try. Nay, how could theſe ſuperiors 
venture to iſſue ſuch orders, con- 
fidering what jealouſy the repre- 
ſentatives of the people have ever 
ſhewn to ſecure to the law its full 
courſe ; and how ſeverely they 
have ſometimes animadverted up- 
on the higheſt characters, that 
happened to avow a deſign of diſ- 
nſidg with it? 

It might even be doubted, if the 
' ſupreme authority of the nation 
could apply ſuch a remedy, con- 
fidering the offence, which the 
making of a law for that purpote 
might give the court of Spain, 
in conſequence of ſome treaties 
made with her at a time, when we 
did not underſtand the principles 
of commerce ſo well; or did 
not apprehend ſuch advantages 
from trading with the Spaniards in 
the new world; and, conſequent- 
Iy. neglected to make theſe treaties 
ſafficiently explicit; not but that 
they have been ſince often and of- 
ten implicitly renewed in more en- 
Iightened periods. But, perhaps, 
it was this very conſideration, 
that prevented any attempts being 
made to amend thew. 

Befides this trade carried on be- 
tween the Britiſh American colo- 
nies in general, eſpecially thoſe in 
the Well Indies, and the Spaniſh, 
there had for a long time ſubſiſted 
one, equally extenſive, between the 
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Britiſh North American colonies 
in particular, and the French Weſt 


India ones, to the great advantage 


of both, as it conſiſted chiefly in 
ſuch goods, as mult otherwiſe 
have remained a drug, if not an 
incumbrance, upon the hands of 
the poſſeſſors ; ſo that it united, 
in the ſtrictect ſenſe, all thoſe bene- 
fits, which liberal minds include 
in the idea of a well - regulated 
commerce, as tending, in the high- 
eſt degree, to the mutual wells 
of thoſe who carry it on. 

In theſe benefits the reſpeCtive 
mother countries had, no doubt, 
a very Jarge ſhare, though it may 
be impoſſible to determine, which, 
upon the whole, had moſt. We 
had enough to engage thoſe in 
power to wink at it, for it was 
not ſtrictly according to law, in 
confideration of the vaſt quantity 
of manufactures it enabled our 
North American colonies to take 
from us; and this, too, in ſpite of 
all the clamours, which thoſe con- 
cerned in our Weſt India trade 


and poſſeſſions could raiſe againſt 


it, as enabling the French to un- 
derſell them, ia Weſt India produce, 
at foreign markets, 
this clamour was found to ariſe 
in a great meaſure from another 
conſideration, which it was not ſo 
proper in theſe gentlemen openly 
to avow, that of their not getting 
as good a price, as otherwiſe they 
might expect, for ſuch part of their 
— as they ſold in the mar- 

ets of the mother country; and 
which, conſidering the vaſt demand 
for it, even by the poor, to whom 
from long habit it is become one of 
the chief neceſſaries of life, it would 
have ſavoured of oppreſſion to per- 
mit the raiſing any higher, Be that 


as it will, this trade was permitted 
to 
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to be carried on for a long time in- 
to the laſt war between Great 
Britain and France y directly, by 
means of flags of truce; and in 
a roundabout way, through the 
Dutch and Daniſh iſlands ; and 
at length, through the Spaniſh 
port of Monte Chriſti in the iſland 
of Hiſpaniola ; till, at laſt, the 
vaſt advantages the French receiv- 
ed from it above what the Engliſh 
could expect, in 8 of 
our having in a manner laid ſiege 
to all their Weſt India iſlands, de. 
termined the government to put a 
ſtop to it. = 

In doing this, however, they did 
not think proper to confider it ſo 
much in the light of a contraband 
trade, as in that of a treaſonable 
pratice, ſupplying the enemy 
with neceſſaries, without which it 
would have been impoſſible for 
theſe valuable iſlands to hold out fo 
long againſt our attempts to re- 
duce them. Accordingly, as ſoon 
as the concluſion of the laſt war 
had taken the ſting of treaſon 
from this trade, it returned again 
to its priſtine flouriſhing condi- 
tion, and remained ſo, till it ſunk 
under ' the ſame blow with the 


trade between us and the Spa- 


niards, whoſe hiſtory we have al- 

ready related. | 
This trade, not only prevented 

our North American colonies from 
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being drained of their current 
caſh by the calls of the mother 
country upon them, but added 
greatly to it, ſo as to make it 
in ſome meaſure to keep pace with 
their domeſtic trade, which could 


not but increaſe greatly from day 


to day, in proportion to the re- 
markable increaſe of mankind 
in that part of the world, where 
the cheap neſs of land determines 
the greater part of the inhabitants 
to the exerciſe of the rural arts, 
ſo favourable to population. 

It is, therefore, no way ſur- 


| priſing, if the inhabitants of theſe 


colonies, immedia:ely on a ſtop 


being put to this trade, came to a 
reſolution not to buy any cloathing 


they could poſſibly do without, 
thit was not of their own manu- 
fafturing. They were already too 
much in debt to the mother coun- 
try to expect the uſual ſupplies 


from her without making the uſual / 


returns ; and, not — the uſual 
returns to make, they wiſely began 


the plan of retrenchment, which 


neceſſity dictated, by renouncing 
finery, to the no ſmall diſappoint- 
ment of many wiſe politicians, 
who had, rather prematurely, con- 
cluded, that becauſe the wool of the 
colonies was not as good as that of 
the mother country, it would be 
impoſſible for them not to depend 
upon her, | T4 
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CAT, FL 


Tajury to the North American colonies conſiderably increaſed by ill-timed laws 
in England. North American colonies obliged thereby to manufacture fu 
themſelves. Miſchief to be apprehended from that ſpirit to the mother- 
country. Opinion of a great miniſter concerning the expediency of the Bri. 
tiſh parliament”; taxing the colonies. 


"HOUGH, therefore, that to leave it no juices at all, within 
ſuppreſſion of trade, of a fortnight after another law was 
which we have been ' ſpeaking in paſſed to hinder theſe wretched co- 
the laſt chapter, inſtead of barely lonies from ſupplying the demand 
intercepting the ſupply of the ne- of money for their internal wants, 
reſſaries and conveniencies of life, by preventing ſuch paper bills of 
which our North American colo- . as might afterwards be 
nies before uſed to receive in re- iſſued in them, from being made 
turn for their ſuperfluities and in- legal tender in payment; and 
cumbrances, tended viſibly, by ob- the legal tender of ſuch paper 
ſtructing their internal commerce, bills, as were actually ſubſiſting, 
to deprive them in a great meaſure from being prolonged beyond the 
even of thoſe bleſſings, the ſources periods already limited for calling 
of which lay within themſelves; in and ſinking the ſame. 
yer was a law made in the begin- It is true, indeed, that all the 
th Apr. ning of the laſt you, money arifing from the above du- 
E n Fo which, whilſt it rendered ties was to be reſerved for defray- 
tia legal, in ſome reſpects, ing the charges of protecting the 
their intercourſe with the other colonies on which it was levied ; 
European colonies in the new and that, at the ſame time with 
world, loaded the beſt part of the law for reſtraining the increaſe 
it with duties ſo far above its of paper money, ſeveral new laws | 
ſtrength to bear, as to render it were made to encourage and in- 
counterband to all intents and pur- creaſe, as well as : regulate the 
poſes. Beſides, it ordered the mo- commercial intercourſe of our 
ney ariſing from theſe duties to be North American colonies with the | 
aid, and in ſpecie too, into the mother-country ; ſuch as a bill | 
ritiſh exchequer, to the entire for granting leave, for à limited | 
draining off of the little ready mo- time, for carrying rice from the 
"ney whichy might happen to be provinces of South Carolina and 
ſtill remaining in theſe colonies. Georgia to other parts of Ame- 
As though, however, the beſt way rica on paying Britiſh duties; 4 
to cure an emaciated body, whoſe bill for granting a bounty upon the 
Juices happened to be tainted, was importation of hemp, and 0 
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and undreſſed flax from the Ame- 
rican colonies into Great Britain ; 
and a bill to encourage the whale 
fiſhery on their coal but, un- 
fortunately, the effects of all theſe 
laws to reſtrain the foreign trade 
of the colonies, and cramp their 
domeſtic trade, by not only hinder- 
ing money to flow in upon them 


for the ſupply of their growing 


calls, or their making any at home, 
was certain and inſtantaneous ; 
whereas the effect of the laws 
made for their benefit, which might 
compenſate theſe evils, was, if 
not uncertain, at leaſt remote ; ſo 
remote as to require, perhaps, ma- 
ny years after its coming to com- 
penſate the delay. | 
We know it has been alledged, 
that the greateſt part, if not the 
whole, of the money ariſing from 
theſe duties, could not fail of re- 
turning back into the colonies to 
pay the troops actually quartered 
there for their defence. But the co- 
lonies had no aſſurance, that theſe 
troops would continue amongſt 
them, as, if it was intended by the 
legiſlature they ſhould, the act 
would certainly have directed the 
money to be paid them at firſt hand, 
without the riſk and expence of 
making ſo long a voyage, and paſ- 
ſing through ſo many hands, mere- 
ly to have the honour of viſiting 
the Britiſh exchequer. The ſub- 
jecting the colonies unneceſſarily 
to that additional burthen, would 
have been too wanton and unwiſe an 
exerciſe of power for a Britiſh par- 
liament ever to be guilty of. And 
as to the miniſter's giving direc- 
tions, that the money ſhould be iſ- 
ſued on the ſpot, contrary to the 
ro" letter of the act, we reſpect 
| too much to believe it true, 


* 


lonies, inſtead of barely refolv- 


[23 
however confidently ſome pretend- 
ed well-wiſhers of his have aſſert- 
ed it. 

Thus were our North American 
colonies (for the Weſt India colo- 
nies were, upon the whole, much 
more benefited than hurt by theſe 
laws, ſo much more, perhaps, as to 
receive, in ſome meaſure, amends 
for their loſs of trade with the 
Spaniards) put to the ſevereſt trial 
of their love and reſpe& for the ü 
mother country ; andit is but doin 
them juſtice to ſay, that, thou 8 
ſome of them had been very lately 
quarrelling with their proprieta- 
ry, and others with their royal, 
governors, moſt of them bore this 
ſtroke of the ſupreme legiſlature 
of Great Britain with all that pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion, which the 
moſt indulgent parent could have 
expected ok the moſt dutiful 
children. For, if ſome preſumed 
to call in queſtion her authority, 
they were excited thereto, not ſo 
much by any actual laws or regu» 
lations concerning them, as by a 
vote of the houſe of commons. paſ- 
ſed at the time of laying the new 
duties upon their foreign trade, 
e that, towards further defraying 
the neceſſary expences of proteQ+ 
ing the colonies, it may be pro- 
per to charge certain ſtamp duties 
upon them. ; 

The inhabitants, indeed, of 
moſt of the North American co- 
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ing, every man for himſelf, as they 
had before done in conſequence of 
the interruption given to their fo- 
reign trade by the naval cuſtom 
houſe officers, not to buy any 
cloathing they could poſſibly do 
without, that was not of their own 
manufacturing, now entered into 
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aſſociations, not only to abide by 
their former reſolution, but other- 
wiſe encourage as much as poſſible 
all kinds of manufacture within 
themſelves. The heavier the bur- 
then; the greater exertion and un- 
animity — requiſite to bear 
it. It could not, 1 be ex- 


pected, that merely out of a com- 


pliment to the mother country, 
they ſhould ſubmit to periſh for 
thirſt, with water in their own 
wells, They ſuffered enough, as 
it was, by being obliged to make 
bricks without ftraw ; to carry 
on manufactures and trade, 
without either meta] or paper 
money to facilitate the courſe of 
them, ; 
Much, however, as theſe reſtric- 
tive laws tended to hurt the Britiſh 
North American colonies, they ten- 
ded ſtill more to hurt Great Britain 
herſelf ; for, in conſequence of 
the general aſſociation of all ranks 
and orders of people in theſe colo- 
nies, not only to conſume as few 
'Britiſh manufaQures as poſſible, 
but to manufacture as much as 
322 for themſelves, they might, 
n ſpite of their preſent want of 
money, bring many commodities, 
the means and materials of which 
they enjoy in a much greater plen- 
ty than Great Britain, to ſuch a de- 


= of perfection and cheapneſs 


fare they could pay her for any, 
as, by the time they could, to want 
but little, and defire ſtill leſs. And 
when things once came to this paſs, 
what ſhould hinder their being, in 
a little moretime, able to ſerve their 
neighbours, the American Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards, with many ar- 


ticles, now the ſtaple commodities 


of Great Britain, on ſo much bet- 
tcr terms than Great Britain her- 
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ſelf, as might tempt both parties 
to force an intercourſe with each 
other, and enable them to main- 
tain it, to the irreparable loſs of 
Great Britain ; fince the maritime 
ſtrength ſhe requires as a mari- 
time country, and particularly as 
an iſland, cannot be ſupplied in 
any eminent degree, or at leaſt 
without facrificing to her ſecurity 
ſo great a ſhare of her ſubſiſtence, 
as hardly to retain enough to be 
worth fighting for, but by a trade 
carried on in ſhips belonging to, 
and navigated by, her own ſub- 
jets ; circumſtances ſhe cannot 
pretend to command in any trade 
with countries under a different 
head. 

But allowing, that the ill-adviſed 
meaſures we have been ſpeaking of 
were to be attended with no other 
ill conſequence, than a temporary 
interruption in the commercial in- 
tercourſe between Great Britain and 
her North American colonies, that 
alone could not fail of being ve- 
ry prejudicial to the former. It 1s 
computed, that theſe colonies, not 


to mention the foreign goods they 


receive through our hands, take 
off yearly of our produce and 
manufactures to the amount of 
three millions. Now, almoſt all 
the perſons concerned in the pre- 
aration, the buying and the ſell- 
ing, and the tranſportation of 
theſe manufactures, from the ſow- 
ing of the ſeeds of them in the 
fields of Great Britain to the land- 
ing of them on the ſhores of North 
America, muſt, during ſuch ceſ- 
ſation, be ſupported at the ex- 
pence of the reſt of the commu- 
nity, ſince they have nothing elſe 
bat the labour of their hands to 


live upon, and it is ſcarce poſſible 
they 
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able to find any new kind of la- 
bour to put them to. The reve- 
nue, too, muſt proportionably ſuf- 
fer by the want of the export duties 
payable on the goods ſent to the 
colonies, and the import duties 

ayable on the goods we receive 
= foreign countries in return 
for what the colonies ſend them ; 
which duties, inconſiderable as the 
firſt may be, cannot but amount to 
a great deal more, than thoſe to 
raiſe which a ſtop was now unhap- 
pily put to them. 

This laſt is the moſt favourable 
idea that could poſſibly be formed 
of theſe meaſures. It is, therefore, 
very ſurpriſing, how a miniſtry 
oe Mrs of perſons, one of 
whom had ſo long and with ſuch 
applauſe prefided at the board of 
trade and plantations, and an- 
other at that of the treaſury, 
ſhould well come to think of them. 
It is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that 
theſe meaſures ſhould meet with 
the approbation of a Britiſh privy 
council and parliament, But that, 
after almoſt the worſt idea that 
could well be formed of them, had 
been in a great degree realiſed, 
another meaſure, the bare propo- 
ſal of which had given ſo much 
more offence, ſhould be approved 
even with oppoſition, inſtead of 
the firſt being repealed, if not 
—— argues ſuch want of 
reflection, as can ſcarcely be paral 
lelled in the public counc:ls of 
any country, | 
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Sir Robert Walpole is ſaid to 
have had much clearer and juſter 
notions concerning the means of 
making the Britiſh colonies pay 
the mother country for their de- 
fence, and even contribute to her 


opulence. A ſcheme for taxing 
them having been mentioned tohim 
during that war with Spain, which 
broke out in the yeat 1739, be 
ſmiled and ſaid, I will leave that 
for ſome of my ſucceſſors, who may 
have more courage than I have, and 
be leſs a friend to commerce than I 
am. It has been a maxim with me, 
during my adminiſtration, to en- 
courage the trade of the American 
colonies in the utmoſt latitude (nay 
it has been neceſſary to paſs over 
ſome irregularities in their trade 
with Europe) for by encoura- 
ging them to an extenſive growing 
foreign commerce, if they gain 
500,000] I am convinced that in 
two yearsafterwards full 20,0001. 
of their gains will be in Kis Ma- 
jeſty's exchequer by the labour 
and product of this kingdom, as 
immenſe quantities of every kind 
of our manufactures go thither 


and as they increaſe in their foreign 


American trade, more of our pro- 
duce will be wanted. This is tax 


ing them more agreeably both to 


their own conſtitution, and toours. 
As to the legality of theſe laws, 
if we may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, we ſhall poſtpone the conſi- 
deration of it to the followin 
chapters, in which it will ariſe of 
itſelf out of the ſubjet. 
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CHAP. VIL 
King's ſpetth on opening the Alien glances at troubles likely to ai 


in the American colonies. 


Original gueftion concerning the 
general awarrants revived in the houſe of commons, 


Amendments 10 it 


carried. Previous queſtion touching the propriety of determining it in iu 


new ferm. New arguments on the occaſion by both parties. 


gueſtten paſſes in the negative. 


HOUGH the miniſtry 

could not ſee the glaring 
inexpediency of theſe laws, they 
could, it ſeems, foreſee the op- 
polition that was likely to 
made co meaſures of the ſame 
kind. The _ made from the 

rone at the openin 

Jan. 4 oth, of the next — 
175. though it recommend- 
ed the eſtabliſhing of ſuch regu- 
lations, $s twight bet connect and 
every part of his Ma- 
ys domitions, for their mu- 
tual benefit and ſupport, it men- 
tioned no amendment in any for- 
mer ations relating to that 
ſchject; but, on the contrary, a 
rcliance on the firmneſs and wil- 
dom- of parliament in promoting 


- - the proper reſpect and obedience 


due to the laws, and the legiſlative 

' antbority of 
bringing of which intoqueſtion had 
been much better avoided, fince 
ſuch a debate could have no iſſue, 

but what muſt be highly prejudicial 

to the mother country, eſpecially 
after an —— exerciſe of 
ſuch authority. Decided in the 
affirmative, it muſt tend to alienate 
the affections of the colonies; in 
the negative, to increaſe their pre- 
ſumption ; and left undecided, 
breed in them a complication of 
both theſe evils. ; 


But before another blow could 


Great Britain ; the. 


Previau 


be ſtruck at the colonies, another 
was levelled at the miniſtry. The 
— ginal — concerning the le. 
ity of general war- 
rants, "ferns cn 29th of ju 
ing and ſeizing the 75. 
authors, printers, and publiſhers 
of ſeditious libels, together with 
their papers, was revived without 
any qualification, as to the former 
practice of ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and acquieſcence of the court of 
king's bench, or rather of the 
— ſuing in that court for the 
neſit of the habeas corpus add, 
in the legality of ſuch warrants, 
But, happily for the nation, beſide: 
the two parties, one of which ſeem- 
ed determined to ſupport the mini- 
ſtry at any rate, and the other, at 
any rate, to pull them down, there 
ſtill exiſted a third, if it may be 
called a party, who, wiſely conl- 
dering, that the ordinary courts ol 
juſtice, if they had ever been re- 
maſs in affairs of this nature, were 
now ſo much the contrary, as by 
no means to require any reſolu- 
tion of a houſe of commons to 
quicken them, got the origins 
motion ſo amended in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion, as to occaſion de. 
bates, that ended in the diſnuf 
fion of it; and now, Improv 
upon themſelves, had it altere 
to a ſo much more indigeſtibie 


form, as rendered it, in ſome fort 
nece 


legality o 
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neceſſary to put the previous queſ- 
tion, whether it ſhould at all be 
debated ; and, when that queſtion 
came to be put, had weight enough 
to make it paſs in the negative. 
The previous queſtion, in which 
the amendment, or rather altera- 


tion, is included, ſtood. as fol- 


| lows : . 


« That, in the particular caſe 
of libels, it is proper and neceſſary 
to fix, by a wote of the houſe on- 
ly, what. ought to be deemed the 
law, in reſpect to general war- 
rants; and, for that purpoſe, at 
a time when the determination of 
the legality of ſuch warrants, in 
the inflance of a moſt ſeditious and 
TREASONABLE /ibel, is actualhy 
pending before the courts of law, 
for the houſe to declare that a 
general warrant, for apprehend- 
ing the authors, printers, or pub- 
liſhers, of a libel, together with 
their papers, 1s not warranted by 
law, and is an high violation of 
the liberty of tn ſubjeR.” 

The deciſion, ho ever, of this 
important queſtion was not carried 
without a very long and warm de- 
bate concerning the nature of trea- 
ſon ; the illegality of general war- 
rants in any caſe ; the add ual pen- 
dency, before the ordina:y courts 
of juſtice, of a caſe ſimilar to that 
upon which it was propoſed the 
houſe ſhould now pronounce ; 
and, in fine, the propriety of the 
houſe's pronouncing, when it had 
Itſelf allowed the exiſtence of 
that circumſtance ; and, as it 
was impoſſible, that it ſhould hold 
out ſo long upon the arguments 
which before ſupported it, and the 
difference in the alteration was 
one ſufficient to give room to new 
ones, many new ones were made 
uſe of. For, as there -was no law, 
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totidem werbis, to determine any of 


theſe points, recourſe was had to the 


ſpirit of the conſtitution, Parlia- 
mentary reſolutions were brought 


againſt parliamentary reſolutions ; . 


judicial decrees againſt — 
decrees ; opinions of able lawyers 
_—_ = opinions of y ers 
equally able ; parities again 
hs : and nn of —— — fe 
tions, decrees, opinions, parities, 
one promiſcuouſly againſt another. 
The principal arguments made uſe 
of on this occaſion both within 
and without doors were as fol- 
lows, * 

It was urged, that, in the reig 
of king Ao the Second, b 
if the laws themſelves were not 
ſo favourable to the real dignity 
of the monarch, the minifters of 
them muſt be allowed to have been 
more liable to lean towards his in- 
tereſts, and in an affair, in which 
the monarch's cauſe was made z 
common cauſe with that of both 
houſes of parliament, the earl of 
Briſtol having exhibited a charge of 
treaſon againſt the earl of Claren- 
don, and alledged, that theſaid earl 
of Clarendon had endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his Maje- 
ſty's ſubjects by venting opprobri- 
ous ſcandals againſt his Majeſty's 

erſon, and that he had traduced 
both houſes of parliament ; and 
the judges being ordered to give 
their opinion whether this be trea · 
ſon or no, they 3 a- 
greed, that, if the matters alledged 
in the charge were admitted to be 
true, although alledged to be trai- 
terouſly done, yet there was no 


treaſon in it ; that, independent of 


this I ret and only allowing 


that ſeditiouſneſs, nay treaſonable- 


nels, is often but mere matter of 
opinion, and murder a matter of 


fact, 
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fact, yet no coroner, till with- 
in a few years, even after the 
finding of a murder by the joint 
opinion of twelve diſintereſted 
perſons, a much more reſpectable 
tribunal than any two miniſters of 
Kate, was ever known to iſſue a 
neral warrant for apprehending 
e unknown r of it; 
that, if the legiſlature thought, 
that ſuch libels, as miniſters might 
think proper to conſider as ſe- 
ditious and treaſonable, required 
nal reſtraint, they would cer- 
tainly have provided for it ; that 
to prove it was not through any 
Inattention (not' that any inatten- 
tion in the making of laws can ex- 
cuſe any negle& in the miniſtra- 
tion of them) of the legiſlature, 
ſuch proviſion was omitted, at 
the paſſing of an act at the time 
of the revolution for ſuſpending 
the habeas corpus act, by granting 
the king a power to ſecure and 
detain fich perſons as his Ma- 
jeſty might ſuſpect were conſpiring 
againſt his perſon, every ſuch war- 
rant for detaining and apprehend- 
ing any ſuſpected perſon was to be 
figned by fix members of the privy 
council, and to be, beſides, regiſter- 
ed in the council books, in order 
to make ſuch members anſwerable 
for every warrant they ſigned. 
That, if fince that time, in order 
to prevent the growth of a moſt 
alarming evil, the great number of 
rogues and vagabonds, it has been 
thought proper by the legiſlature, 
to direct and authorize general 
rivy ſearches ſor ſuch peſts of 
iety, = no perſon ſuſpected of 
being either can be committed, if 
he can procure a reſpoaſible houſe- 
keeper to give ſecurity for his fy- 
ture appearance; or be detained 
above fix days, if committed on 
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ſuſpicion of felony, unleſs fone 
accuſation is, in the mean time, 
brought againſt him. 

That, if general warrants defcri. 
bing the offence do not give off. 
cers in general a right to ſeize the 
innocent, they throw in the way of 
meſſengers, who are to be ſo well 
paid for. taking care of the offen. 
der's perſon, a temptation to en. 
quire into the character and life of 
all perſons, and thus tend, in ſome 
ſhape, to convert theſe ſubordinate 
miniſters of juſtice into ſo many 
ſpies and informers ; that ſuch an 
_— even when conducted in 
the diſcreeteſt manner, might in- 
jure the moſt virtuous in their re- 
putation and fortune. 

That, if a general warrant ſor 
ſeizing the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers of a lihel, ſeditious and 
treaſonable in the eye of a miniſter, 
was liable to ſo- many objections, 
one for ſeizing their papers was fill 
more ſo, ſince papers, though of- 
ten dearer to a man than his heart's 
blood, and equally cloſe, have nei- 
ther eyes nor ears to perceive the 
injury done to them, nor tongue 
to complain of it, and, of courle, 
may be treated in a degree yy 
ly injurious to the owners, before 
4 can get into the hands of a 
miniſter ; and that, though a mi- 

iſter may have leſs temptation to 

tiate avarice by the garbling of 
ſuch papers, he may have, what 
is a great deal worſe, a much 
ſtronger to glut his revenge by 
combining or disjoining them, ſo 
as to make of them engines capa- 
ble of working the deſtruction 
of the moſt innocent perſons. 

That even a particular warrant to 
ſeize ſeditious papers alone, without 
mentioning the titles of them, may 
prove highly detrimental, —_ 
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Lhat caſe all a man's papers muſt 
de indiſcriminately examined, and 
ſuch examination may bring things 
to light, which it may not concern 
the public to know, and which yet 
it may prove highly detrimental to 
the owner to have made public; 
that of this there had happened a 


moſt flagrant inſtance in the caſe 


of one of theſe perſons, the appre- 
henſion of whom and of his papers 
had originally given riſe to this 
debate ; ſome letters of his, no 
way relative to the public, hav- 
ing tranſpired ſoon after the exe- 
cution of the warrant againſt him 
and his papers. 

That, great as the miſchiefs 
might be, with which general war- 
rants for ſeizing the perſons and 
papers of thoſe guilty of writing 
ſeditious and even treaſonable 
libels muſt be attended to in- 
dividuals, thoſe attending general 
warrants againſt the printers and 
publiſhers of ſuch libels, unleſs 
theſe libels carry ſomething ſedi- 
tions or treaſonable in the very 
tile, or they have been legally 
declared ſuch, muſt be ſtil] great- 
erto the public, fince in that caſe 
printers and publiſhers, to be ſafe, 
muſt read every thing that goes 
through their hands; ey of 
courſe would print and publiſh 
rery little ; the conſequence of 
which muſt be a ſuppreſſion of 
the preſs, an evil more prejudicial 
to the public than almoſt any 
abuſe of it can be; that ſuch 
printers and publiſhers cannot be 
conſidered in as bad a light as 


tale-bearers, fince it is impoſſible 


for a man to tell a thing without 
knowing what it is he tells, 
Whereas no printer or publiſher 
can be ſuppoſed to know what 
cyery thing is that he prints or 


ubliſhes ; and, notwithſtanding, 
by the laws of ſome of our wiſeſt 
Saxon monarchs, the tale-bearer 
was to be kept in priſon, only 
till he gave up his author ; for 
that a printer or publiſher of an 
offenſive paper ought not to be 
ſeized, and detained till he gave up 
the writer, was not 1n the lealt pre- 
rended by them. 

That the caſes, if any, in which 
it might be proper to endeavour to 
ſecure, by a general warrant, the 
perſons, and, by almoſt any war- 


rant, the papers, of thoſe con- 


cerned in the writing, print- 
ing, and publiſhing of ſeditious, 
and what a miniſter might think 


proper to ſtyle treaſonabje, libels, 


were ſo few, that they might be 
juſtly ranked among thoſe very 
uncommon events, againſt which 
the legiſlature has not thoughe 
proper to make any proviſion ; = 
cauſe the providing againſt all ſuch 
uncommon events would ſwell the 
law to an intolerable degree ; that, 
beſides, it was almoſt impoſlible 
to imagine any caſe in which ev 
evil, with which ſuch practices 
could be attended, might not be 
ſeaſonably enough remedied, and 
even prevented by the preſent- 
ment of a grand jury ; or, at 
worſt, an information in the court 
of king's bench. 


Such were the arguments now 


urged. againſt miniſters too freely 
attributing treaſon to libels, and 
their granting general warrants for 
ſeizing the perſons and papers of 
the authors, printers, and publiſh- 
ers of ſeditious libels, and even 
ſuch libels,as they might think pro- 

r to deem treaſonable ; and in 

th reſpects they muſt be allowed 
to have great weight, conſidering 
how much more the ſcale prepon- 


derates 
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derates at preſent towards the 
ſafety of the people than the gran- 
deur of the prince. For there is 
great reaſon to think, that, in ſome 
periods of Engliſh hiſtory, the 
imputation not only of ſedition, 
but even treaſon, might have ſtuck 
to the writings now ſtigmatized as 
ſuch by the miniſters, whoſ? friends 
accordingly did not fail to make 
uſe of them. | 
There is, ſaid they, in the ſta- 
tute called Wefminfer, chap. 24. 
a law againſt telling or publiſh- 
ivg any falſe news or tales, where- 
by diſcord, or occaſion of diſcord, 
or ſlander, might grow between 
the king and his people, or the 
reat men of the realm ; and the 
doing was reckoned ſedition 
in the rei of that nurſing 
mother of her people queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and, as to the danger of 
hurting the reputation or fortune 
of innocent men, by encouraging 
an enquiry into the commitment 
of ſome offences, there is frequent 
mention made in the Engliſh re- 
cords of the king's ſending or- 
ders to ſheriffs or other magiſtrates 
to enquire. into ſome particu- 
lar ſort of crime, then commonly 
committed within their diſtri, 
and to feize and impriſon the of- 
_ fenders ; and at the time of iſſuing 
the general warrants that have 
given xiſe to this debate, what 
crime could be more common than 
that of telling or publiſhing falſe 
news and tales, whereby diſcord, 
or occaſion of diſcord, or flander, 
might grow between the king and 
his people, and the great men of 
the realm ? . 
That, in the caſe of offen 
not near ſo grievous, it has been an 
Catal cuſtom to diſturb rhe 


peace of a whole country by that 
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ſolemn alarm called In- and ch, 
and thereby make it lawful f 
all inhabitants to ſtop, and i 
magiſtrates to enquire into the 
character of, every ſtranger, fo 
the ſake of finding out one ſingle 
delinquent, 

That to queſtion the legality 
of general warrants, would be in. 
peaching the character of the high. 
eſt and moſt reſpectable tribunal, 
next to the houſe of lords, in the 
whole realm; a tribunal, whoſe 
Judges for many years paſt, that ye. 
neral warrants have been in uſe, 
have been allowed to be men of the 
ſoundeſt capacity and moſt un. 
biaſſed integrity; ſince it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that they, who 
are always, even by the law, ſup- 
poſed to be of council for the pr: 
{oner, and cannot, therefore, but 
conſider themſelves as ſuch, ſhould 
overlook any flaw in an order to 
deprive a man ,of his liberty, 
though not taken notice of by the 
council of his own appointment; 
men, . who have been not only 
ſo attentive to the ſpirit and lette 
of the law, as often to decide caſe 
bn motives never urged by the 
council of either plaintiff or defen- 
dant, but ſo watchful of the very 
ſhadow of it, as ſometimes to di- 
miſs cauſes for want of a ſcrupu- 
lous compliance with mere extt- 
rior forms. 

That, beſides, it could not but 
be ſuppoſed, that many of the 
council employed on theſe occaſion 
were lovers of liberty and very able 
lawyers, and that the ſilence 0. 
ſuch men is, alone, of great weight 
in the opinion of a chief juſtice, 
whoſe capacity and integrity thei 
adverfaries themſelves, they wer 
ſure, could not ſuſpect; an 0p! 
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ench, and in that cauſe too, which 
riginally gave riſe to the preſent 
lebate f. 
Tas if a law, made at the 
Lovolation, in the reign of Wil. 
iam III. who is univerſally allow- 
1 to have been as jealous of the 
rerogative of the crown as was 
conſiſtent with the 27 of his 
neu- acquired poſſeſſion of it, re- 
quired that warrants, ranted dur- 
ing the ſuſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus act, for the detaining or ap- 
prehending of ſuch perſons as his 
Majeſty ſhould ſuſpect were con- 
ſpiring againſt his perſon or go- 
yernment, ſhould be ſigned by ſix 
of the privy council ; the laſt a& 
paſſed for the ſame purpoſe re- 
quired, that ſuch warrants ſhould 
be ſigned either by fix of the 
privy council, or ene of the ſe- 
mtaries of tate, by which the high 
authority of that office, which 
ſo many perſons affected to con- 
ler in a mean light, is, if not 
recopnized, at leaſt eſtabliſhed, 
Ince it is thereby made equal to 
lat of ſix members of the privy 
wucil, fix men, whoſe perſons, 
zert to thoſe of the royal family, 
ne held moſt ſacred, a bare at- 
tempt upon their lives being fe- 
by without benefit of the clergy. 
That it muſt appear very extra- 
ordinary, if not ridiculous, that a 
douſe of commons, which had made 
50 law for the relief of the moſt 
innocent perſons even in domeſtic 
lle, cloſely confined and cruelly 
treated in private mad-houſes, 
bout any judicial proofs of 
ulanity, and merely at the in- 
ligation of perſons no way re- 
lued to them, or only related to 
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them enough to have an intereſt 
in their confinement and death 
and could overlook fo great an evil 
notwithſtanding the flagrant proofs 
of its actual exiſtence, ſhould now 
take ſo much pains to declare ille- 
gal the n moſt mild 
etention of ſupp ed offenders 
againſt the preg y orders of per- 
ſons ſo high in dignity, and in the 
confidence of the prince, and even 
of the legiſlature, as appears by the 


above law to make the opinion of 


one of them equal to that of ſix 
privy counſellors ; men of ſuch juſ- 
tice and humanity, that, in diſmiſ- 
ſing the perſons conkned in virtue 
of their warrants, they ſeldom or 
never failed to enquire of them- 
ſelves, if they had received the full 
benefit of the ample allowance 
made for their ſupport, and ſe- 
þ ro to reſent any miſapplication 

It. 

What the friends of the miniſtry 
might want in theſe arguments 
againſt the illegality of general war- 
rants, &c. they made it up, per- 
haps, in thoſe for the propriety of 
ſtating the queſtion, as a queſtian 
now depending before the ordinary 
courts of juſtice in Weſtminſter- 
hall. They remarked, that, if 
the proceedings there againſt the 
ſecretaries of ftate met with any 
obſtacle, it was entirely owing 
to the parties ſeeking redreſs ; 
who, in an offence deemed 
by the oppoſite party to be of 
a public nature, choſe, from 3 
principle of avarice,. to be plain- 
tiffs for themſelves, rather than pro- 
ſecutors for the public; and accor. 


dingly had recourſe to a court e- 


ſtabliſhed for the diſtribution of 


f See in the Appendix to our Chronicle lord chief juſtice Pratt's argument 


on delivering Mr, 


Wilkes from the towers 


civil 
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civil juſtice, merely becauſe they 
ſaw that court give as damages to 
the plaintiffs, what, in a higher 
court eſtabliſhed for the infliction 
of vindictive juſtice, would have 
been exacted as a fine to the pub- 
lic, though they could not but 
know, that, in the court to which 
they applied, their proceedings 
were liable to be ſtopt by privi- 
lege of peerage ; that the giv- 
ing of ſuch heavy damages could 
not be deemed entirely the act of 
a jury independent of the bench, 
fince, on a motion to have ſuch 
damages reduced as exorbitant, 
they were confirmed by the bench 
independent of a jury. 

That, if any reſolution was 
wanting, it ſeemed to be one 
for keeping diſtinct theſe depart- 
ments of juſtice, and preventing 
any court's giving as damages to 
plaintiffs, what had ever been con- 
fidered as fines upon criminals ; 
that, if this was to be done, the 
propriety of which they did not 
deny in many caſes, where no juſ- 
tice could expected without 
throwing ſome powerful tempta- 
tion in the way of the plaintiff, as 
in caſes of uſury and ſmuggling, 
it ought to be by an act of the 
legiſlature, and not the determi- 
nation of any particular tribunal, 
whoſe decifions in ſuch caſes muſt 
be confidered by all ſober men as 
little leſs arbitrary and unconſti- 
tutional than thoſe of a ſtar-cham- 
As to the propriety of the houſe's 
coming to any reſolution upon 
this affair, when ſtated by the 
houſe itſelf as actually depending 
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as ſuch. . 


in the ordinary courts of juſtice, it 
was urged, that it was no more 
than what had been lately donein 
the caſe of Mr. Wilkes; whe 
writings were voted libellous by 
the houſe, and he the author of 
them, and all without any proof 
apon oath, though at the ven 
ſame time that gentleman wa; 
under a proſecution for them x; 
libellous in the court of king“ 
bench ; and conſequently, both 
judges and jury might have been 
influenced by ſuch reſolution in 
their determinations concerning 
the nature of the offence and the 
perſon of the offender. 

To this anſwer was made, that 
it was impoſſible for the houſe 
not to come to ſome reſolution 
on that occaſion, fince the perſon 
accuſed was a member of it, and, 
by claiming privilege as ſuch, could 


not but be conſtrued to have volun- 


tarily ſubmitted to the juriſdictio 
of the houſe ; that this, beſides, was 
a particular caſe, in which the 
houſe acted more like an inqueſt 
or grand jury, whoſe deciſion was 
not to influence the petty Jury, 
than as a court of juſtice, whole 
deciſions were to be final and con- 
eluſive, and only claimed that jb- 
riſdiction over its own members, 
which ſo many inferior bodies of 
men have been always allowed over 
theirs ; whereas the propoſed de- 
claration againſt the legality of ge- 
neral warrants is very general in is 
tendency ; ſo general as, in ſome 
reſpe&s, to be liable to the ſame 
objections with the general wat- 
rants of ſecretaries of ſtate, merely 
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Opportunity given the colonies to offer a compenſation for the ſtamp duty, and 
2 4 a precedent 775 their being conſulted, before any tax was im- 
e 


d upon them by parliament ; rejected. Vote of laſt ſeſſion for the pro- 


priety of = amp duty upon them taken up again. Debates concerning 


the right of t 


Britiſh parliament to tax the Britiſh colonies without their 


concurrence, and the expediency of taxing them in the way now propoſed. 
Bill for laying the lamp duty on the colonies paſſes both houſer, and receives 


H E right hon. gentleman, 
to whom has been attri- 


buted the framing of all the regu- 
lations and laws relating to the 
Britiſh colonies, which we treated 
of in our fifth and fixth chapters, 
though not aware, it ſeems, of any 
injury, with which they could be 
attended ro the mother country, 
i point of honour, ſafety, or fab. 
tence, contrived, however, that 
il further r upon the re- 


ation of laſt ſeſſion for adding a 
imp duty to them ſhould be poſt- 
ped to the preſent, in order that 
lecolonies might have time to offer 
{compenſation for the revenue ſuch 
«tax might produce. According- 
„ when the agents of theſe co- 
lonies waited upon him to thank 
lim for this mark of his conſi- 
feration, he told them, that he 
ma ready to receive propoſals 
from the colonies for any other 


lar, that might be equivalent in 


its produce to the ſtamp tax; hint- 
ug withal, that their principals 
would now have it in their power, 
by agreeing to this tax, to eſtab- 
a precedent for their being 
nſulted, (by the miniſtry, we 
luppoſe) before any tax was im- 
poled on them by parliament. 
Many perſons at this fide of the 
Vor. VIII. 


the royal aſſent by commiſſion. Ad for encouraging the importation of 
lumber from the Britiſh colonies into Great Britain. King's 1 


neſs. 


water, and haps the agents 
themſelves, WT * a 
nerous and humane proceeding. 
But the colonies ſeemed to conſider 
it as an affront rather than a com- 
pliment. No doubt, they viewed 
the miniſter in the light rather 
of a ſervant than a protector. At 
leaſt, not one of them authoriſed 
its agent to conſent to a ſtamp- 
duty, or to offer any compenſation 
for it; and ſome of them went 
ſo far as to ſend over petitions, 
to be preſented to the king, lords, 
and commons, poſitively and dis 
realy queſtioning the authority and 
juriſdiction of parliament over theit 
properties. wo of the agents, 
indeed, anſwered for the colonies 
they ſerved bearing their propor- 
tion of the ſtamp- duty by methods 
of their own ; but, when queſtion- 
ed, confeſſed, that they had no au- 
thority to undertake for any par · 
ticular ſum. Pa 1 
This ſullenneſs in the colonies . _ 
ſhould alone, one would maginy, 
have prevented the laying of any ad- 
ditional burthen on them. At leaſt 
ſome meaſures ſhould have b en 
previouſly taken effectually to pre- 
vent the oppofition, which that ſul- 
lenneſs but too plainly indicated, 


and fave Great Britgin the mor- 
tinca- 


[2] 


* 


It was urged 
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tification of ſeeing her laws pub- 
licly deſpiſed, and even her right 
to make them flatly contradicted, 
by thoſe, whom the world had- 
hitherto conſidered as her moſt du- 
tiful ſabje&s. 
It muſt be owned, however, to 
the honour of parliament, that, 
however ſmoothly the vote con- 
cerning the propriety of laying a 
ſtamp duty on the colonies might 
have paſſed the lower houſe in the 
preceding ſeſſion, the final laying 
it on in the preſent was attend- 
ed. with no ſmall debates, both as 
to the Britiſh legiſlature's right to 
tax the colonies without their con- 
currence, and the expediency of 
exerciſing that right, if any, for 
the preſent purpoſe ; though the 
etitions queſtioning the juriſ- 
Action of parliament were not 
ſuffered to be read in the houſe, 
and the agents for the-colonies re- 
fuſed to concur in another peti- 
tion, which might have eſtabliſh- 
a precedent for their being 
heard in behalf of their reſpective 


' Colonies againſt the tax. Poſſibly, 


theſe gentlemen imagined that the 
8 for a ſuſpenſion of the 
vote, as a favour, might be deem- 
ed an acknowledgment, that their 
Principals had no right to oppoſe 
dhe execution of it when paſſed in- 
to a law ; or a ſurrender of that 
night, allowing they ever had any. 
in favour of the 
colonies, 'that thoſe who firſt 
planted them, were not only dri- 
ven out of the mother coun 

dy perſecution, but had left it at 
their own 'rifk and expence ; that 
being thus forfaken, or rather 
worle treated, by her, all ties, 
except thoſe common to man- 
kind, were diſſolved between them; 


they abſglved from all duty of 
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crown, it could be with a vies 


obedience to her, as ſhe diſpenſe 
herſelf from all duty of protein 
to them; that, if they accepted a 
any royal charters on the occaſion, 
it was done through mere neceſſity, 
and that, as this neceſſity was not 
of their own making, theſe chr. 
ters could not be inding upon 
them; that, even allowing 2 
charters to be binding, they were 
only bound thereby to that alle. 
glance, which the ſupreme head of: 
the realm might claim indifci. 
minately from all its ſubjects. 

That it was extremely abſurd, 
that they ſhould be ill thought 
owe any ſubmiſſion to the leyil- 
lative power of Great Britain, 
which had not authority enough 
to ſhield them apainſt the vi. 
lences of the executive; - and 
more abſurd {till, that the people 
of Great Britain ſhould pretend 
to exerciſe over them rights, which 
that very people affirm they might 
juſtly oppole, if claimed ova 
themſelves by others. 

That it cannot be imagined, 
that, when the Tame people a 
Great Britain ade with the 


of gaining thoſe rights, which the 
crown might have uſurped over 
others, and not merely recovering 
thoſe, which the ſame crown arbi- 
trarily claimed over themſelves; 
that, therefore, allowing their ori- 
ginal charters to be binding, ® 
they had been deprived of them 
in an arbitrary and tyrannicd 
manner, ſuch as the people © 
Great Britain would not now b, 
any means ſuffer, they ſhould be 
conſidered as ſtill. intitled to dhe 
full benefit of them; that thei 
being bound by theſe charters f 
"make no laws, but ſuch 28, 4% 
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thoſe of England, no more ſub- 
bected them to the parliament of 


England, than their having been 


Jaid under the ſame reftraint with 
regard to the laws of Scotland ar 
any other country, would have ſub- 
jected them to the parliament of 
Scotland, or the ſupreme authority 
of any other country ; that, by 
theſe charters, they had a right to 
tax themſelves for their own ſup- 
port and defence. | 
That it was their birth-right, 
even as the deſcendents of Enghſh- 
men, not to be taxed by any but 
their own repreſentatives'; that, ſo 
far from being actually repreſent- 
ed in the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, they were not even virtually 
repreſented there, as the mean- 
eſt inhabitants of Great Britain 
are, in conſequence of their inti- 
mate connection with thoſe, who 


we actually repreſented $ that, if 


uus made by the Britiſh parlia- 
nent to bind all except its own 
members, or even all except ſuch 
tdembers and thoſe actually repre- 
tied by them, would be deemed, 
* moſt certainly they would, to 
the higheſt degree oppreſſive and 
uconſtitutional, and reſiſted accor- 
dingly, by the reſt of the inha- 
vitants, though virtually repre- 
fented ; how much more oppreſ- 
tre and unconſtitutional muſt not 
lich laws appear to thoſe, who 
could not be faid to be either ac- 
tully or virtually repreſented ? 
That the people of Ireland were 
nuch more virtually repreſented 
in the parliament of Great Britain, 
it was even pretended the 
people of the colonies could be, in 
wnſequence of the great number 
o Engliſhmen poſſeſſed of eſtates 
nd places of truſt and profit in 
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Ireland, and their immediate de- 
ſcendents ſettled in that country, 
and of the great number of Iriſh 


noblemen and gentlemen in both 


houſes of the Britiſh parliament, 
and the greater number ſtill con- 
ſtantly reſiding ia Great Britain; 
and that, notwithſtanding, the Bri- 
tiſh parliament never claimed any 
right to tax the people of Ire- 
land, in virtue of their being 
thus virtually repreſented amongit 
them. 

That, whatever aſſiſtance the 
people of Great Britain might have 


given to the people of the colonies, * 


it muſt have been given either from 
motives of hamanity and fraternal 
affection, or with à view of being 
one day repaid for it, and not as 
the price of their liberty anti in- 
dependence ; atleaſt, the colonies 
could never be preſumed to have 


accepted it in that light ; that, if 


given from motives of humanity 
and fraternal affection, as the peo- 


ple of the colonies had never given 


the mother country any room to 
complain of their want of gratitude, 
ſo they never ſhould ; if given with 
a view of being one day repaid for 
it, they were willing to come to a 
fair account, which, allowing for 
the aſſiſtance they themſelves had 
often given the mother country, for 
what they muſt have loſt, and the 
mother country muſt have got, by 


preventing their ſelling to others 


at higher prices than they . could 
ſell to her, and their buying from 
others at lower prices .than they 


could buy from her, would, they 


apprehended, not turn out to her 
advantageſo much as ſhe imagined. 

That their having heretofore ſub. 
mitted to laws by the Britiſh 
parliament, for their internal go- 
vernment, could no more be brought 
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as a precedent againſt them, than 
againſt the Engliſh themſelves 
their tameneſs under the dictates 
of an Henry, or the rod of a ſtar- 
chamber ; the tyranny of many be- 
ing as grievous to human nature 
as that of a few, and the tyranny 
, of a few as grievous as that of a 
ſingle perſon, 

That, if liberty was the due of 
thoſe who had ſenſe enough to 
know the value of it, and courage 
enough to expoſe themſelves to 
every danger and fatigue to ac- 
quire it, were better entitled 
to it than even their brethren of 
Great Britain, fince, beſides fa- 
cing, in the wilds of America, much 
more dreadful enemies, than the 
friends of liberty they left behind 
them could expect to meet in the 
fields of Great Britain, they had 
renounced not only their native 
ſoil, the love of which is fo con- 
genial with the human mind, and 
all thoſe tender charities inſepara- 
ble from it, but expoſed them- 
ſelves to all the riſks and hardſhips 
unavoidable in a long voyage ; 
and, after eſcaping the danger of 
being ſwallowed up by the waves, 
to the ſtill more cruel danger of 
periſhing aſhore by a ſlow famine. 

That, if in the firſt years of 
their exiſtence one of them was 

uilty of ſome intemperate ſal- 
ſes, and -all expoſed to enemies, 
which required the interpoſition 
and aſſiſtance of an Engliſh par- 
liament, they were now moſt of 
them arrived at ſuch a degree of 
maturity in point of polity and 
ſtrength, as in a great meaſure 
took away the neceflity 
in terpoſition and aſſiſtance for the 


future. At leaſt, that interpoſi- 
tion and aſſiſtance would not be 
the leſs efſfectual for the colonies 
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of ſuch 


being repreſented in the Bridk | 
parliament, which was all the i. ejuft 
dulgence thoſe colonies contende nd th 
for. $1 che ſta 
That, allowing the Britiſh pu. che Br 
liament's right to make laws i And th 
the colonies, and even tax then reat v 
without their concurrence, then little 0! 
lay many objections againſt all the ¶ Ncept w. 
duties lately impoſed on the co Wihargume 
lonies, and more till and weigh. I cheir |} 
tier againſt that of the ſtamps uo from t. 
propoſed to be laid upon them; ¶ becauſe 
that whereas thoſe ſtamp dutic I tax the 
were laid gradually on the people all the 
of Great Britain, they were to be tain m 
ſaddled all at once, with all ther on, . 
increaſed weight, on thoſe of the been al 
colonies ; that, if thoſe dutic i hem; 
were thought ſo grievous in Eng: br title 
land on account of the great ons 11 
riety of occaſions in which they WH vents, 
were payable, and the great num · WW" the 
ber of heavy penalties to which the Pate 
beſt meaning perſons were liable iſ Welt 
for not paying them, or not ſn ral ſenſ 
ly conforming to all the numerow N e © 
nal clauſes in them, they mul N vraſure 
« to the laſt degree oppreſive Wtrins 
in the colonies, where the people Cat B 
in general could not be ſuppoſed I de laſt 
ſo converſant in matters of this Wi Ne the) 
kind, and numbers did not under- moſt by 
ſtand even the language of thele themſel) 
intricate laws, ſo much out of the ſelf ſeen 
courſe of what common ſenſe alone lures, a 
might ſuggeſt to them as their "I, fi 
duty, and common honeſty engag? dour 
them to practiſe, the almoſt only —_- 
rule of action, and motive to it, d not 
compatible with that encourage- te 
ment, which it is proper to 86 0 
every new ſettler in every country, fought 
eſpecially foreigners, in ſuch 4 oP 
country as America. . lam 
Such were the principal argu- col 
ments now urgedin Great Britain, , | 
moſt of them within doors, againk 10. th 
| the wht 


of theſe 
t of the 
ſe alone 
as their 
engage 
oft only 
ve toll, 
-ourage- 

to give 
Country, 

ſuch 4 


il argu» 
_ 
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e juſtice of laying any tax at all, 
nd the inconveniency of laying 


Ihe ſtamp tax in particular, upon 


the Britiſh colomes in America, 
And they muſt be owned, to carry 

t weight with them, At leaſt, 
File or nothing worth notice, ex- 


Weept what we have added to every 


argument, and the abſurdity of 
their pretending to be exempt 
from the taxation of parliament, 
becauſe authorized by charter to 
tax themſelves, fince at that rate, 
all the corporations of Great Bri- 
tain might claim the ſame exemp- 
tion, was ſaid, as far as we have 
been able to learn, to invalidate 
them ; unleſs we are to admitclaims 
for titles, aſſertions for proofs, fic- 
tions in law for ſubſtantial argu- 
ments, the ſtatutes of England 
tor the dictates of nature, and the 
private opinions of the gentlemen 
of Weſtminſter-hall for the gene- 
ral ſenſe of mankind ; and even 
allow conveniency to be the only 
neaſure of right and wrong; a 
wtrine, which the inhabitants of 
brat Britain ſhould of all people be 
tte laſt to adopt, ſince of all peo- 
ple they are thoſe who would ſuffer 
noſt by its being enforced againſt 
themſelves. Nay, conveniency it- 
elf ſeemed to diftate other mea- 
ſures, as muſt appear but too ob- 
nous from what we have already 
lud ourſelves upon the ſubject; and 
which the enemies to this meaſure 
did not fail to urge againſt it. 
When we ſay, that we have not 
of any thing material being 
brought to — the argu- 
nents alledged againſt the Britiſh 
Parliament's right to tax the Bri- 
ud colonies without their concur- 
*ice, we are very far from mean- 
lg, that nothing was or could be 
wht to invalidate theſe argu- 
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ments. We are ſtill further from ad. 
mitting the claim of the Britiſh co- 
lonies to be repreſented in the Bri- 
tiſn parliament, at leaſt as fully as 
the people of Great Britain are, 
Common ſenſe, nay ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, ſeem to forbid, that thoſe who 
allow themſelves an unlimited right 
over the liberties and lives of others, 
ſhould have any Mare in making 
laws for thoſe, who have long re- 
nounced ſuch unjuſt and cruel diſ- 
tinctions. It is impoſſible that ſuch 
men ſhould have the proper feel- 
ings for ſuch a taſk. But then we 
could wiſh, that, ſince it was reſolve 
ed to make the colonies contribute 
to their defence by taxes impoſed 
on them without their concurrence, 
inſtead of abiding by the old 
methods heretofore 'purſued for 
that purpoſe, theſe diſqualifica- 
tions in them to be fully repreſent- 
ed in a Britiſh parliament had 
been affigned as the reaſon for 
the mother country's taxing them 
unrepreſented, Then her doing 


ſo, inſtead of carrying an appear- 


ance of arbitrarineſs, conſideri 
her own claims to liberty, woul 
manifeſt her beſt title to that in- 
valuable blefling, and even of ab- 


ſolute empire over her colonies. - 


For, though a ſtri& regard to 
private independence may not be 
ſuch a title to political dominion, 


as to juſtify an attempt to acquire 


that dominion by force, it muſt cer- 
tainly beallowed a ſufficient reaſon 
for the holding of it when of long 
ſtanding, and never controverted, 
like ours over our colonies, coeval 
with their exiſtence, and never be- 
fore diſputed by them, 

But though nothing of this kind 
was, we believe, ſaid to forward the 
bill, it made its way through both 
houſes, with the ſame diſagreeable 

J 3 in- 
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Injunftion for having the money 
ariſing from it paid into the Britiſh 
exchequer ; and, at laſt, his ma- 
jeſty 1 indiſpoſed, received 
the. royal aſſent by commiſſion on 
the 22d of March, 1765. 

Beſides this bill's enaQting, that 


the money ariſing ſrom the duties 


impoſed by it, ſhould be referved 
for defraying the charge of pro- 
tecting the colonies, there paſſed 
another to encourage the impor- 
tation of all kinds of timber from 
them; which, conſidering how 
plentiful that article is in moſt parts 

of North America, and the little 
time neceſſary to cut down trees, 
to what 1s requiſite to raiſe flax 
and hemp, might in ſome places 
compenſate the operations of the 
ſtamp duty, at leaſt much more 
readily than the douceurs allow- 
ed in the preceding ſeſſion could 
counteract the effects of the import 
and export duties laid on at the 
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ſame time, But it ſeems the colonia 
were by this time too much ſowerel 
for the moſt powerful ſweetener, 
to have any ſalutary effects upa 
them. Intereſting however as the 
conlequences have been, it would 
be unpardonable in us, after mes. 
tioning the king's illneſs, not to 
lay aſide the thoughts of them and 
every thing elſe, till we have con- 
ſidered thoſe of an event, which, 
independent of that gratitude, 
to which his majeſty's conſtant at. 
tention to the happineſs of bi 
people ſo juſtly entitles him, could 
not but fill their breaſts with the 

reateſt anxiety for their own wel. 
tare, confidering the infancy of 
his majeſty's children, and the 
tempeſt expected in North Ameri- 
ca, the weathering of which might 
require that diſpatch and vigow 
incompatible with a divided or des 
legate command. 


CHAP. 1X, 


King's Jpeech to parliament propoſing a regency Bill. Bill thereupon brought 
into the bouſe of lords ; fent down to the houſe of commons in a form 1 


away anſwerable to his majeſty's juft expectations; \mended in the houſe of 


commons. The lords agree to the amendments. Royal afſent given 1 il. 
Jeurneymen fel weavers aſſemble to petition the king and parliament for a 
1 


total probi 


.A NXIOUS as the people 
might be for his majeſty's 


health and life from principles of 


gratitude and interel:, he appears 
to have been equally fo for their 
| fafety and welfare from motives of 
princely duty and parental affec- 
tion, joined to that tender con- 
cern for his children and family, 
which, notwithſtanding the rants 
of ſome writers who would have 


tion of foreign filks, Meaſures taken to quiet them. 


a king to be deſtitute of all do. 
meſtic feelings, no ſober man would 
ſeriouſly with to ſee a king want, 
ſince it is by what a monarch feels 
in his own breaſt he can alonefora 
any judgment of what his ſubject 
muſt feel in theirs ; and, there- 
fore, did he wiſh them ever 40 
well, might, without ſach feelings, 
often miſtake the means of mak- 


ing them happy. 7 
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Till the reign of his late ma- 
jelly, it had been uſual with the 
kings of England to appoint, by 
their owa mere motion and autho- 
rity, regents to their dominions, 
and guardians to their heirs, in 
caſe of their ſucceeding to the 
crown at an age too feeble to bear 
the weight of it. But truſts of this 
kind had been ſo often altered by 
parliament, or abuſed by the truſ- 
tees to the diſadvantage of their 

upils and the people, for want of a 
egal check upon them, that it now 
appeared high time to purſue 
ſome middle courſe, in which 
whatever ſhare of choice the king 
might part with ſhould be made 
up to him by the ſtability of what 
he retained ; and the ſubjects, at 
the ſame time, indulged with ſuch a 
participation of a truſt ſo highly 
concerning them, as might ſeem 
their due, in virtue of the late al- 
terations made in the conſtitution 
for their benefit. 

This important end, it is plain, 
could only be obtained by an act 
of the legiſlature, in which the par- 
lament ſhould confirm the king's 
nomination of a regent and guar- 
Gan, or approve of a certain num- 
ber of perſons for his majeſty to 
chuſe ſome one or other of them, 
whom he might think propereſt to 
truſt with ſo momentous a charge, 
And, as his making known his no- 
mination of any one ſingle perſon, 
and ſtill more that nomination 
being confirmed by parliament, 
might create expectations of the 
preſent king's death injurious to 
his life, the latter method was 
thought the moſt eligible ; and it 
was, accordingly, that purſued on 
the death of the prince of Wales, 
father to his preſent Majeſty. 

It could not be expected, that the 
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late . king ſhould be more anxious 
for the ſafety and welfare of 
his grandchildren, and of ſubjects 
amongſt wham he was not born, 
than the preſent, for that of his 
immediate iſſue, and of a people 
whom he is pleaſed to glory in call- 
ing his countrymen, and to whom 
he had given ſo many proofs of lis 
really conſidering them as ſuch. 
The meaſares, therefore, ſo wiſe- 
ly purſued in the late reign, could 
not fail of being adopted in this. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as 
his majeſty's health would *P — * 
permit him to appear 
abroad, he repaired to parliament, 
and after mentianing his illneſs, and 
the thoughts, with which, though 
not attended with danger, it had af- 
fected him touching the welfare of 
his children and his people, a wal 
ſedto their conſideration, whether, 
under the preſent circumſtances, 
it might not be expedient to veſt 
in him the power of appointing, 
from time to time, by inſtruments 
in writing under his fign manual, 
the queen or ſome other perſon of 
his royal family uſually reſiding in 
Great Britain, to be the guardian 
of any of his children, that might 
ſucceed to the throne before the 
age of eighteen, and the regent 
of his kingdoms, until his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhould attain that age, ſub- 
ject to the reſtrictions and re- 
gulations ſpecified in the act made 
on occaſion of his father's death; 
the regent ſo appointed to be aſſiſt- 
ed by a council, compoſed of. the 


ſeveral perſons, who by reaſon of 


their dignities and offices were 
conſtituted members of the coun- 
cil eſtabliſhed by that act, to- 
gether with thoſe whom they 
might think proper to leave 10 his 
mazeſty's nomination. 
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This affecting and gracious 
ſ] having been anſwered, as 
oon as forms would admit, by 
A joint addreſs from both houſes, 
well adapted to expreſs thoſe ſen- 
timents, which it deſerved, and 
thoſe ſenſations, which the occa- 
fien of it had fo juſtly excited, 
the lords, being the houſe in which 
it was propereſt ſuch a bill ſhould 
take its riſe, as it did not relate to 
any tax, and their lordſhips could 
beſides command the immediate 
aſſiſtance of the judges ſo neceſſary 
in an affair of that importance, or- 
dered a bill to be brought in, in 
conformity to his majeſty's ſpeech; 
and, when paſſed their houſe, 
ſent it to the commons, who, be- 
ing early appriſed of the lords 
being beforehand with them in 
taking up the affair, deferred all 
— 2 of the matter, till 
they ſhould hear from their lord- 
ſhipe. | 
'One would be apt to imagine, 
that it beivg uſual with, if nor 
the buſineſs of, the ſervants of the 
crown to move affairs of this na- 
ture, and the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the moſt immediate ſervants of the 
crown, being both in the upper 
houſe, this bill would not only have 
been brought into that houſe, but 
have paſſed it likewiſe, in ſuch a 
form, as might do juſtice to that 
wiſdom and goodneſs, manifeſted 
by his majeſty on every occaſion, 
in which the happineſs of his peo- 
le was concerned, But fo far 
from it, no perſon, by this bill, 
in the form it had paſſed the houſe 
of lords, could be named guar- 
dian and regent except the queen, 
or ſome one perſon ef the royal 
family deſcended from the late 
king, whoſe uſual refidence, at 
the time of paſſing this act, ſhould 
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have been, and from thenceforth, 
until ſuch nomination, ſhould con. 
tinue to be in Great Britain ; 
nor any of his majeſty's family 
appointed of the council of re. 
. along with the great of. 
cers of ſtate, except his majeſty's 
brothers, and his uncle the duke 
of Cumberland ; nor any perſon 
rmitted to be named by his ma- 
jeſty to ſucceed them in caſe of 
death, that was not a natural born 
ſubject of the realm; by which 
clauſes, the princeſs of Wales was 
not only ſet aſide as guardian or 
regent, but even, as not being born 
in the Britiſh dominions, though 
naturalized by act of parliament, 
m_ excluded from the coun- 
cil of regency, though next to 
the queen ſhe muſt be allowed 
the perſon, whom it was moſt na- 
tural for his majeſty to wiſh 
inveſted with theſe truſts, as one 
to whom, next to their own mo- 
ther, the lives and ſafety of 
his children could not fail of be- 
ing deareſt ; not to mention her 
inability to ſucceed to the throne, 
and which, therefore, in leſs virtu- 
ous times, and in a leſs virtuous fa- 
mily than the preſent royal family 
of Great Britain, might be an equal 
motive to the naming of her. 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſacrifices 
made of his majeſty's moſt tender 
feelings, the bill ſent down by the 
houſe of lords had ſcarcely been 
read inthe houſe of commons, when 
a motion was made to addreſs his 
majeſty, that, out of his tender and 
paternal regard for his people, he 
would be graciouſly - pleaſed to 
name the perſon or — whom 
in bis royal wiſdom he ſhould think 
fit to propoſe to the conſideration 
of parliament for the execution 
che high truſts of guardian and re- 
Kent, 
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t. the houſe apprehending it 
pot warranted by precedent, nor 
zorecable to the principle of the 


free conſtitution o Great Britain, 
to veſt ſuch truſts in any per- 

articularly 
F in parlia- 


on or perions, not 
named and approved 0 
ment. c g 
Not only this motion, as placing 
the affair in a very wrong light, 
paſſed in the negative by a very 
great majority; but, as it were 
to make his majeſty's family ſome 
zmends. for the many inſults of- 
ſered to it by one, who had be- 
longed to that houſe, and by many 
ff the unthinking people repre- 
ſented by it, the princeſs dowager 
Wales was named next after 
e queen as one of the perſons, 
wom his majeſty might appoint 
0 the guardianſhip of his ſuc- 
ſors under age, and to the 
regency of his realms. This, 
however, did not paſs without 
ich a debate, as rendered it im- 
per to inſiſt upon any further 
mendment ; ſo that, whatever de- 
Inthe friends of the royal family 
nent have to ſecure to the prin- 
$of Wales a ſeat in the coun- 
lof regency, or at leaſt a door 
dit, they thought it moſt expe- 
lient not to propoſe it at preſent. 
The bill, therefore, without any 
ther amendment, was returned 
bd the houſe of lords; and, that 
dendment being approved by 
der lordſhips, received the roy- 
Wl aſſent on the 15th of May 
1176s. 
Whilſt this important affair was 
nder the conſideration of the 
llature, the journeymen filk- 
vers of London, re-inforced 
thoſe of all the other trades 
ure immediately depending upon 
"= branch, conceiving themſelves 


greatly injured by the too free 


uſe of French and other wrought. 
ſilks, aſſembled by beat of drum, 


with their wives and children, to 
the amount of many thouſands, in 


Spital-fields, and Moor-fields, in 


order to 
total 
and from thence, directed b 
leaders, and arrayed under ſuc 
colours as might not only con- 
tribute to keep them together, 


tition for redreſs by a 


but remind themſelves and ac- 


quaint the public with the ſup- 
poſed cauſes of that diſtreſs, which 
their pallid looks and emaciat- 
ed carcaſes made ſufficiently evi- 


dent, marched ſeveral ways, ſome. 


through the city, others through 
St. George's fields, and a third 
party through Holborn and St. 
Giles's, or the new north roads 
made between the eaſt and weſt 
ends of the town, to St, James's 


and Weſtminſter Hall; and not 
palace and 


only ſurrounded the 
the two houſes of parliament, 
but by their numbers, in ſome 
meaſure, obſtructed the commu- 


nication between them. They even 


ſtopt ſeveral of the members in 
their chairs and coaches; and, 
though it was only to beſeech theta 
in the humbleſt terms to pity their 
wretched condition, ſo unuſual a 
ſtep, conſidering the reports ſpread 


of the weavers of the inland towns 


and their dependents in trade com- 
ing up to join their diſtreſſed bre- 


thren in London, could not fail 


of creating the moſt alarming > 

rehenſions for the public tranquil- 
— For had this once happened, 
or had theſe afflicted members, in- 
ſtead of ſeeking redreſs from the 
head, taken upon them to redreſs 
themſelves, there is no w_ how 
far the flame might have ſpread, 


lar 


rohibition of that article; 
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or what ravages it might have 


made before it could be extinguiſh- 
ed. But, providentially, their 
rage, which was prevented from 
breaking out into greater outrages 
by a mild yet ſteady exertion of 
the civil power, aſſiſted by the 
military, as part of that conſtitu- 
tional force, called the poſe comrta- 
eas, after ſpending itſelf in beſet- 


ting the houſe of a nobleman, ſuſ. 
pected of favouring the wear of 


goods, and of having de- 


livered his ſentiments Concerning 
them with uncommon harſhneſ; 
and in breaking the windows g 
ſome houſes accuſed of ſelling 
French ſilks, was finally appeaſed, 
without further miſchief, by 4 
ſeaſonable ſubſcription for ther 
preſent relief, and an aſffocigtic 


amongſt the principal filk mer. 
cers to recall all the orders they 
had given for foreign manufac. 


tures. 


CHAP. X. 
Impreſſions t6 the diſadvantage of the miniſtry made on the mind of the . 


by the events recorded in the preceding chapters. 


Their impolitic cundud 


en the: occafion. Difficulty in replacing them. New miniſtry recan- 
mende by the D. of C. Lord chief juſtice Pratt created a pur. 


- Objettions to the new miniſtry. 


ILL thoſe events happened, 

| of which we have ſpoken 

in the laſt chapter, no miniſtry, 
perhaps, ever ſtood higher than 
the lait in the good graces and 
confidence of their monarch ; one 


of them, it is to be preſumed, 


was even conſidered as a con feſſor 
in the cauſe of injured majeſty, on 
account of the proſecution and 

rſecution he had ſuffered for 
His extraordinary warmth in de- 
tecting and bringing to. juſtice the 
authors, printers, and publiſhers 
of the Nerth Briton. But, as, 
on the one hand, the different 
fate, which the regency bill met 
with in the houſe of commons, 


to what it had in the houſe of 


rs, (where ſuch a bill might 
— expected better ſucceſs, were 
it only on account of both the 
ſecxetaries of ſtate fitting in that 


bouſe) ſeemed to indicate, that 


They are ſeverely glanced at in as 
,. addreſs of the city of London, Duke of C 


rland's geath. Hi 


their zeal for the honour of the 
royal family was greatly abated, 
or that perſonal reſentment had; 
greater ſhare in their proceedings 

inſt the above injurious paper 

n diſintereſted loyalty ; fo, on 
the other hand, it was impoſſible, 
that, in the courſe of the debates 
in council occaſioned by the alarm- 
ing commotions amongſt the jout- 
neymen filk weavers, it ſhould 
not appear, that, whatever they 
themſelves might- take to be the 
cauſes of their diſtreſs, it was 
more owing to a want of the 
uſual call for the work of ther 
looms from the Britiſh colonies, 
on account of the late injudicious 
reſtraints and taxes laid on the 
colony trade, than any extraordi- 
nary importation of French or 
ther foreign ſilks. | 

It is, therefore, no way fur 


prizing, that, there thus 1 
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aring 
Pe ſome 


fame want of zeal to defend the 
honour of the R. family, and 
ſome want of wiſdom to pro- 
mote the commercial intereſts of 
the people, in the conduct of thoſe 
ſervants of the crown, in whom 
ſuch virtues might be ſuppoſed moſt 
eminently to reſide, H. M. ſhould 
degin to treat them with a ſudden 
coolneſs, which the long ſunſhine 
of favour that had preceded it 
could not but render extremely 
n But it is very ſurpriz- 
ing, that, however mortifying ſuch 
coolneſs muſt have been, it could 
engage them to take a ſtep the 
very reverſe of what their ſituation 


ſeemed to require. For, whether 


they thought the K.'s coolneſs to 
them proceeded from the nobleman 
ill ſuſpected of enjoying the pri- 
rate confidence of H. M. notwith- 
ſtanding his retirement from court, 
and therefore were willing to ſhew 
their reſentment againſt him; or 
whether they imagined it muſt 
terminate in their own diſmiſſion, 
ud were defirous of recovering 
tefore-hand the good graces of 
fie people by a blow at the ob- 
ject of their averſion, they con- 
tived to have that nobleman's 
brother turned out of a very ho- 
nourable and lucrative employ- 
ment, enjoyed by him in his own 
country, and in the diſcharge of 
which he had not given the leaſt 
room to complaint. | 
But it was impoſſible this ſtep 
ſhould not be conſidered by the 
N. as an affront put upon him- 
ſelf; and it was, at the ſame time, 
very poſſible, that the people of 
England might think their wel- 
fare ſo very little promoted by 
tuning a Scotchman out of em- 
plyment in Scotland, about the 
interior police and government of 
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which they never vouchſafed to 
give themſelves the leaft trouble, 
as not to thank the authors of his 
diſgrace ; and it happened accord» 
ingly, The K.'s coolneſs chan 
to reſentment, and the people's 
averſion turned to contempt. | 
But, defirous as the K. might be 
to remove them, and the people to 
ſee them removed, it was no — 
matter to do it, as, how, 
ſoever H. M. might be affected 
to the reſt of the miniſtry, they 
ſhared ſo much in the odium at- 
tending the heads, that poſſibly 
none of thoſe noblemen or gentle · 
men, whq were then thought fit- 
teſt to fill theſe important truſts, 
might be willing to accept of 
them, unleſs all the inferior of- 
fices were cleared at the ſame time. 
Nay, one nobleman, when tried, 
went ſtill farther. He infifted, 
it is ſaid, not only on ſuch a 
thorough riddance, but. on the 
filing of them with his own 
friends, under a pretence of guard- 
ing ſo well againſt the ſecret in- 
fluence of L. B. over the members 
of the council, that, whatever 
that nobleman happened ftill ta 
retain over the ſupreme head, 
might not be ſufficient to obſtru& 
any of his meaſures for the wel- 
fare of the public. But theſe 
were terms, that, if it was rather 
preſumptuous in his lordſhip toof= 
ter, it would have been equally 
weak in the K. to accept ; and 
therefore it cannot be very ſur- 
riſing, if they were peremptori- 
y rejected. Mr. P. whatever his 
thoughts might have been, is re- 
ported to have been much more 
decent, or rather complaiſant, in 
his expreſſions, At the ſame 
time, that he pleaded the bad ſtate 
of his health, as an excuſe for 
- - not 


44] 
xot accepting that employment, 
which he had before filled with 
fach honour and advantage to 
the nation, he declared, that, did 
his health permit him to accept of 
A, it would not be agreeable to 
him, unleſs he could have lord B. 
as his collegue. 
But, happily for the nation, 
theſe negotiations, if we may give 
that name to tranſactions between 
a ſovereign and his ſubjects, were 
carried on by a royal perſonage, 
who, as, on the one hand, he 
could not be ſuſpected of any par- 
tiality for the favourite of the mo- 
narch, or the idol of the people, 
and therefore was certainly the 
fitteſt perſon to act in an affair in 
which the . eaſe and — 
le's happineſs were ſo mu 
2 15 on the other hand, 
by his tried affection for both, 
and his uncommon knowledge of 
men and things, was beſt quali- 
ſied, in caſe his interpoſition had 
not the defired iſſue, to recommend 
to his majeſty ſuch other noble- 
men and gentlemen, as, though 
new in office, and not far gone in 
years, might, by joining to the 
rectitude of their intentions and 
the greatneſs of their abilities the 
confidence of both prince and peo- 
ple, more than replace, under a 
patriot king, and a free conſtitu- 
ton, the veterans they ſucceeded. 
Accordingly, at his royal high- 
neſs's recommendation, the duke 
of Grafton and the right honour- 
able Mr. Conway, brother to the 
ear] of Hertford, one cf thoſe 
members of the houie of commons, 
who, at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, 
had been deprived of all their em- 
ploymente, were appointed ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and the marquis 
ot Rockingham fieſt lord, and 
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Mr. Dowdeſwell chancellor and 
under treaſurer of the exchequer, 
three places heretofore united in 
the perſon of the right honourable 
Mr. George Grenville; and almoſt 
all the other great officers of ſtate 
were filled ai new men, except 
that of lord privy ſeal, which was 
wiſely ' conferred on the duke of 
Newcaſtle, as a place of eaſe ſuit. 
table to his ycars, and yet of ho- 
nour and confidence, the things 
of which his grace ever appeared 
moſt ambitious, ſufficient toreward 
his early and conſtant ſervices to 
the royal family, and in them to 
the Britiſh dominions. 

The approbation, with which 
the public received theſe nomina- 
tions, proved anſwerable to the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of his 
royal highnefs, particularly that of 
the M. of R. on account cf his 
lordſhip's great intereſt in the pub- 
ſic welfare, in quality of one of 
the greateſt land-holders in Eng- 
land; and ſtill more the manner, 
in which he has ever acquitted 
himſelf of the duties of that im- 
portant relation, which, the leſs 
they have been inſiſted upon by 
political, moral, or even religious 
writers, the more they require the 
aſſiſtance of illuſtrious examples to 
recommend and enforce the due 
obſervance of them. 


Much, therefore, as the people 


might be pleaſed to ſee themſelves 
thus rid of miniſters, by whom 
they had conſidered themſelves as 
not a little aggrieved in point of 
liberty, and hurt in that of proper- 
ty, that pleaſure was greatly heigh- 
tened by ſeeing them ſucceeded by 
men, from whom they might ex 
not only redreſs, but improvement 
in both theſe reſpects. The chiets 
of the new miniſlry, inſtead of en. 
croaching 


croaching upon the royal authori- 


and ty by attempting to tie up the K.'s 
quer, bands, and ſhut his ears, with more 
d in reſpect to his erſon, and greater 
rable advantage to the public, took care 
lmot to fill the inferior departments in 
Tate their gift with men of approved 
xcept talents, unimpeached integrity, 
1 was and ſuch politeneſs of manners, 
ke of 2s could not but greatly contri- 
Aut. bute to render all application to 
f ho- them equally agreeable and effec- 
hings tual; and to give the people a 
eared firiking proof of deference to their 
ward voice, as well as attention to their 
* welfare, ſoon after their appoint- 
* ment, they obtained a peerage for 

: lord chief juſtice Pratt. 
which When we ſaid that this choice of 
gry miniſters was univerſally approv- 
to the ed, we could not be underſtood 
of his to mean, that no pens were drawn 
that of againſt them ; far from it, But all 
of his the writers blows returned upon 
e pub. thoſe in defence of whom they 
one of were ſtruck. In railing at this 
Eng- alteration, as the work of L. B. 
1 they were weak enough to call it the 
Juitted tzavieſt of the many heavy blows, 
at 1 nich that nobleman had given 
he - the nation fince his removal from 
on dy the reins of government; by which 
lisiou Wl they gave thoſe, who wiſhed well to 


are the 
ples to 
he due 


the new miniſtry, a handle for re- 
torting, that the late miniſtry muſt, 
of courſe, have ſubmitted to be his 
tools, ſince it was impoſſible for 
dim to ſtrike any blows at the pub- 
lie, without the concurrence of 


people 
mlelves 


whom the acting miniſtry, and th 

y, and they chem- 
_— ſelves had been the acting miniſ- 
Jount : ty, without interruption, 1 his 
pop removal to the b of 
& ed by the preſent. By ſtyling L. B. Se- 


Janus, they raiſed the idea of a 
monſter the very reverſe in every 
relpeft of the monarch, who has 
thought proper to honour that 


t expect 
vement 
e chiefs 
d of en- 
vaching 
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nobleman with his confidence ; 
and thereby confirmed the charge 
brought againſt thoſe, whoſe cauſe 
they eſpouſed, of their 9 act- 
ed in their proſecution of libels 
and libellers more from a ſpirit of 
perſonal reſentment for the aſper- 
fions caſt on themſelves, than a 
juſt indignation at the inſults of- 
fered their maſter. | 
All their other allegations a- 
gainſt the preſent miniſtry were 
equally — in themſelves, or ill 
unded. One, in particular, was 
o perfectly ridiculous, and abſurd, 
as to deſerve being mentioned. 
They charged the M. of R. with 
jockeyſhip, as they were pleaſed 
to ſtyle it, as though any diverſion 
could become noblemen, in gene- 
ral, better than that, by which the 
breed of one of the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful animals is ſo much 
improved, or the M. in particu- 
lar, whoſe property lies chiefly 
in a county where the breeding 
of horſes is a capital employment; 
and many of whoſe tenants might, 
therefore, be ſuppoſed to veceive 
reat benefit from his predilection 
or that kind of field-ſport. Their 
folly muſt be very great, who 
could chuſe ſuch wretched argv- 
ments to defend men, the general 
tenor of whoſe conduct was by no 
means ſq bad, as not to atone, in 
a great meaſure, for ſome par- 
ticular parts of it. A' faithful 
picture of the E. of H.'s conduct 
when at the head of the board of 
trade and plantations, and when 
governor of Ireland, and a fimple 
narrative of the many immenſe 
ſums 
to the neceſſities of the. people, 
whilſt Mr. G. preſided at the 


board of treaſury, joined to his 
great care to prevent the nation's 
generoſity 


ſacrificed by the crown / 
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one, have been ſufficient to 
prove, that, however miſtaken, or 
even inconſiderate, theſe miniſters 
might have been, on ſome occa- 
ions, in the choice of meaſures to 
promote the honour of the crown, 
and the welfare of the ſubject, 
they ever had the intereſt of both 
fincerely at heart. 


It was this conſideration, we are 


willing to ſuppoſe, that induced 
the city of London, in an addreſs 
they after preſented to the 
K. on the joyful occaſion of the 
birth of a third ſon to H. M. to 
glance at the late changes, by 
aſſuring him, that his faithful 
citizens of London, from their 
zealous attachment to his royal 
houſe, and the trze honour and 
dignity of his crown, whenever 4 
bappy efabliſpment of public meaſures 
aul preſent a favourable occafton, 
would be ready to exert their ut- 
moſt abilities in ſupport of ſuch 
wiſe councils, as apparently tended 
to render his majeſty's reigu happy 
and glorious. 
If this really was the city of 
London's motive, they were much 
to be commended. But, then, it 
were greatly to be wiſhed, that 
thoſe, whom they entruſted with 
the expreſſing of their ſentiments, 
had contrivedto doit with more re- 
ct to the K. and leſs bitterneſs to 
new miniſtry, who, had they 
any finiſter deſigns, could ſcarce 
have expected greater advantages 
from a conſtant run of city adula- 
tion, than from this ſingle ill timed 
blow, by which, at the expence 
of a ſhort-lived pain, thoſe wea- 
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, generoſity being abuſed by the ex- 
orbitant claims of greedy foreign- 
ers, for loſſes ſuſtained by them in 

hting their own battles, would, 


Pons they had moſt to dread fron MiWexculp: 
might be effectually blunted, They by ſub 
were ſcarce long enough in office to Wltheir 1 
have any actual meaſures to defend, Mcouncil 
except their having obtained a Whetraye 
peerage, as we have already men. Wl tance © 
tioned, for a right honourable ing cor 
lawyer, to whom the citizen; Britain 
themſelves, far from having any As t 
objection to him, had paid the WM jecomn 
higheſt compliments for his know. Wl conſtan 


ledge in the law, as well as his vice ; 31 


uprightneſs in the diſpenſation of ¶ probab 
it. enjoyec 

Had the new miniſtry been ever WM and wh 
fo willing to let paſs unnoticed Bf fine all 
this attempt on their good name, Wil the fri 
they could not have done it, con- ¶ were cc 
ſidering bow intimately the cauſe WW This ac 
of his majeſty's glory was blended Bf of cont 
with that of their private character; Wl by the 
and, whoever they employed in this s the n 
taſk, ſuppoſing they had occaſion eren ur 
to employ any, for the attack was Wh nd cap 
too warmly and too univerſally re- ¶ greater 


ſented, not to procure them any 
volunteers, it was ſpeedily and ef. 
fectually performed, by undermin- 


wyal h 
wening 
council 


ing at one blow the credibility of the WW tatters 
accuſers; the accuſation, though WW hcedily 
heavy, being too vague and inde- WW wuncil 
finite to admit of any other me- ace t. 
thod. The ſuperiority in point of WW nuſt go 
opulence and education, of thole nent by 
who were merely inhabitants of i. 0 
the capital, over, thoſe, who, is , 50 
quality of freemen, could alone 3" 
be ſtyled citizens, and the ſtil iN fome 6 
greater ſuperiority, in both thele Wh fore, an 
reſpects, of ſuch of the citizens Wi fenſelef: 
as never troubled their heads Wi the arm 
about city affairs, over thoſe who lt is 
did, were clearly pointed out; o de pre: 
clearly, that the ſober, well-mean- Wl * the g 
ing, unambitious Londoners, who Wl fon, | 
attended beſt to their own private Bt and the 
mourne 


conceras, thought they could w 
a 0 (2 


late Un 


from 
They 
fice to 
efend, 
ned a 
men- 
urable 
tizens 

an 
* 
know- 
as his 
tion of 


n ever 
joticed 


name, | 


„con- 
» cauſe 
lended 
racter; 
in this 
ccaſion 


S, who 
rivate 
id not 
K* 


exculpate themſelves better than 
by ſubſcribing to the charge againſt 
their repreſentatives in common 
council, who had thus wretchedly 
detrayed the dignity and impor- 
tance of the moſt reſpectable trad- 
ing corporation, not only in Great 
Britain, but the whole univerſe. 
As the duke of Cumberland had 
recommended the new miniſtry, he 
conſtantly aſſiſted them with his ad- 
vice ; an advantage, which, itis very 
probable, the nation could not have 
enjoyed under any other miniſtry, 
and which, alone, might compen- 
fare all the defects, if real, which 
the friends of the old miniftry 
were continually finding in them, 
This advantage, however, though 
of continuance enough to be felt 
by the nation, did not laſt as lon 
25 the nation could have wiſhed, 
eren under men of equal integrity 
and capacity with the preſent, and 
greater experience, Whilſt his 
wyal highneſs was preparing one 
wening to aſſiſt at one of thoſe 
councils frequently held to put 
tatters in a way of being more 
heedily diſpatched by the privy 
tuncil, and without whoſe affiſt- 
ace the privy council buſineſs 


muſt go on as ſlowly as the parlia- - 


nent buſineſs would without that 
aft, Od. of committees, he Was 
176 ſeized with a ſudden diſ- 
* order, of Which he had 
ſome ſymptoms the evening be- 
fore, and in a fit of ſhivering ſank 
ſenſeleſs, almoſt Raden vehy, in 
the arms of the earl of Albemarle. 
lt is hardly poſſible to exprefs 
the greatneſs and the univerſality 
f the grief expreſſed on this occa- 
ton, Not only their majeſties, 
and the reſt of the royal ily, 
mourned for him as a moſt affectio- 
te uncle and brother; his family 
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as a moſt mild and generous maſ- 
ter; the poor, whom he at 


work, as a moſt juft and Bn ph 
employer; and all ranks, in 
neral, as a true and zealous patriot, 
and a moſt wiſe and ſteady coun- 
cellor; but even the poor mann- 
facturers, who a little before had 
been bitterly complaining of the 
want of work occaſioned by fre- 
quent court mournings and the in- 
terruption of the American trade, 
now, on a ſurmiſe that his majeſ- 
ty might diſpenſe with it for their 
akes, as carneftly called out for a 
deep and 1 
to the great and general loſs the na- 
tion ſuffered in the death of his 
royal highneſs. 

How warm ſoever theſe ſenti- 
ments were, they were equally juft, 
as muft appear by a ſhort view of 
his royal highneſs's character. 
Born with all the talents .. that 
could be wiſhed for in fo elevated 
a ſtation, he very early, under a 
mother fond of letters, and afather 
allowed to be one of the beſt ſol- 
diers in Europe, added learning to 
his natural good taſte, and know- 
tedge in arms to his innate bravery. 
What was ſtill of more conſe- 
quence, he _ oy, and, if 

offible, improve e © greateſt 
33 of kent by Genin acta 
of benevolence, fo chat his face, his 
perſon, his manner, id which the 
hero, however conſpicuous, was 
almoſt eclipſed by the man, formed 
but a faint picture of his ſenti- 
ments. Accordingly, * when cal- 
led to the bead of armies, his 
country found in him a moſt wife, 
intrepid, and indefatigable aſ- 
ſerter of her rights, and the troop! 
employed under him a father as 
well as a leader. If the laſt way 
in Flanders, in which his royal 
kighnefs 


458 
highneſs commanded, did not an- 
ſwer the expectations of the na- 
tion, it was becauſe theſe ex- 

tions were rather too ſan- 
guine, conſidering the vaſt ſwarms 
of men, and the formidable trains 
of artillery, the French could 
bring into a field at their own doors. 
As to the firſt part of the laſt war 
in Germany the neglect, ftill 
freſh in every man's memory, 
with which his royal highneſs 
was treated, will more than ac- 
count for the: progreſs made by 
the French arms, as the poſitive 
orders it is now well known he re- 
ceived from England, will juſtify 
his putting an end to it in the 
manner he did. If he retreated 


before a vaſtly fuperior body of 
men, it was without any conſide- 
table loſs; if he conſented, that 
his. troops ſhould not fight, he 
did not, that they ſhould lay down 
their arms; and to his keeping 


them thus entire and armed, mu 
be attributed in a great meaſure 
that ſucceſs, which prince Ferdi- 
nand met with againſt the ſame 
French army, when robbed of a 
D'Eſtrees, and ruined by the ne- 
le& and avarice of a Richlieu. 

o ſay any thing of his royal 
highneſs's behaviour during the 
rebellion would be wronging his 
glory, the enemy he had to deal 
with was ſo much beneath him. 
His condeſcending to head the 
troops ſent againſt them, is all the 
merit we can permit ourſelves to 
attribute to him on that memo- 
rable occaſion. 

In a leſs heroic mind than that 
of his royal highneſs, the light 
put upon lim in the beginning of 
the German war, eſpecially when 
contraſted with the favours af- 
terwards ſhowered on a foreign 
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prince in the ſame circumſtance; 
might have excited a diſguſt not 
very compatible with the glory and 
intereſts of the nation. But hiz 
royal highneſs had too great a ſou 
to ſhew his reſentment, if it may 
be ſtyled reſentment, otherwise 
than by throwing up employ. 
ments, which it was no . con- 
ſiſtent with his honour to keep, and 
abſenting himſelf from councils, in 
which any oppoſition, however 
well grounded, to the favourite 
meaſures of the prince and people 
might have been conſtrued into 
a diflike of the miniſter. But, 


though he retired from public | 


buſineſs, he till on all occaſions 
ſhewed that anxiety for the pub- 
lic welfare, which had diſtinguih- 
ed the former part of his life. The 
Joy expreſſed by him at the news 
of every advantage gained by the 
Britiſh troops in Germany, plainl 

roved, that his country alone — 

ſſed all the affections of bis 
heart. 

In the arts of peace his royal 
highneſs was as amiable as he was 
great in thoſe of war. Always 
ready to encourage ſuch- plans as 
promiſed to be attended with any 
national advantage, be once pur- 
chaſed, at a great diſadvantage, 4 
carpet Keke od when on the 
point of being thrown up for want 
of encouragement from the public, 
leſt that very public ſhould loſe 
the benefit of it. The greatel 
part of that large revenue ſettled 
on him by his country as a reward 
for his ſervices, he returned into 
her boſom, by conſtantly employ- 
ing a great number of hands int 
adorning of Windſor park, the free 
acceſs to which renders it as much, 
in ſome ſort, the property of the 


ſubject as the monarch. In doing 
this, 


* 


turers 
and | 
days, 

freſhm 
pect f 
which 
afford 


Once, : 
mentio1 
perhaps 
not wit 
Without 
Conſequ 
More ez 
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àmongſ 
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merely 
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this, too, he conducted himſelf in a 


= manner that does great honour to 
* his diſcernment as well as his hu- 
7) al WY manity ; reviving the old Engliſh 
„. hoſpitality, without interfering 
* with the preſent ſpirit of frugali- 
5.0 ty which trade requires. He did 
* not give the poor labourers em- 
"Pp loy- ployed in theſe works higher- 
OY wages than they could get from 
& and others; that would have had 
n a tendency to raiſe the price of 
oY Jabour on farmers and manufac- 
n_— turers; but he allowed them bread 
people and beer daily, and, on flated 
| into days, ſuch other extraordinary re- 

But, freſhments, as they could not ex- 
public pet from any but the rich, and 


afions which the rich could very well 


200 afford to allow them. 
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To ſay any thing of his royal 
highneſs's readineſs to quit theſe 
agreeable ſcenes of rural life, when 
called upon by the voice of his 
prince and the neceſſities of his 
country, would be only repeating 
what we have but juſt now ha- 
zarded upon that ſubjet, We 
ſhall, therefore, put anend to this 


faint ſketch of one of the beſt prin- 


ces England was ever bleſſed with, 
by wiſhing that ſome abler hand 
would fill up the outlines; and 
by referring the readers, in the 
mean time, to our article of Cha- 
racters for a more minute detail of 
the other principal public tranſ- 
actions, by which his royal highs 
neſs ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, | 


. The | 
| D_ CHAP, 
y the . , | | 
_ Proceedings againſt the ſtamp act and flamped papers by the populace of the 
de por old North American colonies. Better ſort of people gradually mix with 
of Iu them, Provincial aſſemblies countenance theſe proceedings, afſert their 
independence, and rejolve on a general congreſs. Petitions conformable 
royal thereto. Meaſures taken to elude the act, or force a repeal of it, Be- 
he was tavioar of the other North American colonies and the Weſt India plane 
(ways tations, 
ans 23 
h any | 
Fon H AD the ſtamp duty been preater evils, than they, probably, 
age, 4 laid on the colonies, at were liable to feel from it, when 
n the once, and without any previous actually inflicted; much leſs would 
r want mention of it to them, they would, they have had time to animate each 
ublic, perhaps, have ſubmitted to it, if other againſt it to ſuch a degree, 
d loſe not without grumbling, at leaſt that every news concerning it, 
reateſ without that open oppoſition, the that reached any one part of the 
ſettled conſequences of which it may be wide extended Britiſh dominions 
eward more eaſy to gueſs than ſafe to ex- in America, almoſt inſtantanzouſly 
inte Patiate on. The principal people flew over the reſt, like fire put 
ploy- amongſt” them would not then to the well laid trains of a vaſ 
int have had an opportunity of make - but well combined mine, exciting 
e free ng the lower fort foreſee in that every where ſuch heartburniogs 
much, it of the Britiſh legiſlature, when amongſt all ranles, and. ſuch com- 


of the merely held out to them, much 
oo Vor. VIII. 
15, ; 


motions, in.moſt of them, amongſt 
[8] th 


$0] 
the po „as were ſufficient 
to deſtroy all differences in re- 
ligious ſentiments or forms of go- 
vernment, the beſt ſecurity the 
ues of Great Britain can have 
r a ready N 300 
of the le of the colo- 
4 to — 711 ; and the beſt 
tie, by which they can, at any rate, 
hope to keep them united, till they 
ſhall think proper to adopt them 
as fellow ſubjects, and bind them 
by the conſiderations of common 
and equal intereſt, the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt durable of all bands, 
But, how generally ſoever the 
people of the colonies were indiſ- 
ſed againſt this tax, itis to be pre- 
an they were not, all, equal- 
ly ſo; and, therefore, it was of no 
ſmall conſequence, what colony 
any intereſting news of it firſt reach. 
ed. The example of paſſiveneſs, 
or even moderation, in one colony 
might have been of ſome ſervice 
to induce the reſt to ſubmit quiet- 
ly to it. But, unfortunately, the 
account of its having paſſed into a 
law got firſt to New England, that 
colony, the inhabitants of which 
conſidered their anceſtors, who had 
firſt ſettled it, as the moſt in- 
jared of all thoſe Engliſhmen, who 
ad fled to America from civil or 
fpiritual perſecution in their na- 
tive country; —— ar” whoſe 
itors, accordingly, had, ſo 
— * the year + wh ſpirit 
eneugh to aſſert their independ- 


| ence, and the happineſs of ſeeing 


the beſt tithe they could have to 
that dependence, if not expreſsly 
owned, at leaſt greatly countenan- 
ced by the vote of an ngliſh houſe 
of Commons, that the plantations 


in New England had ſucceeded in 


their enterprize without any charge 
to the tate, and were likely to 
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prove beneficial and commodiony 
to the mother country. 
Accordingly, the news of the by 
— act having received the 
royal aſſent no ſooner reached 
that province, than the melan. It 
choly, which had taken poſſeſſon 


of every countenance on their re. Pape. 

ceiving the firſt account of the cepte 

vote for the propriety of laying it hat 

on having been reſumed, and which #29, 

had afterwards viſibly increaſed I out 

on the arrival of that of its having the w 

paſſed both houſes, turned to fu. ef th 
ry, and every where broke out in- ſuch ; 
to action. The ſhips in the har. Wi night 

bour hanged out their colours half Wl inf 
maſt high, in token of the deepeſt The | 
mourning; the bells rang muf. i ing 

fled ; the act itſelf was printed, . bis po 
with a death's head to it in tie ve © 
place where it is uſual to fix the rem 
ſtamps, and cried publickly about {i clonie 
the ſtreets by the name of the moſt ti 
« Folly of England, and Ruin of iſ "ou! 
America.” Eflays ſoon followed, tuled t 
not only againſt the expediency, the jad 
but even the equity, of it, in ſeveral co) pre 
news papers, one of which bore . on 
the ſignificative title of «The Con- Ms 
ſtitutional Courant, containing mat- n 2 
ters intereſting to liberty, and no 27 h 
wiſe repugnant to loyalty, printed 1 act, 

by Andrew Marvel, at the fign WW. mr 
of the Bribe refuſed, on Conſiitu- FR 
tion Hill, North America ;” and ok 
wore a ſtill more ſignificative head- hl y fy 
piece; a ſnake cut in pieces, with 0 be 
the initial letters of the names 0 33 
the ſeveral colonies, from Nen Bil "8 
England to South Carolina in. . s colo 
cluſively, affixed to each piece, and of W 
above them the words JOIN r i * 


DIE. To theſe were added car wh 


catures, paſquinades, puns, bons ati. 
— ſuch vulgar fayings fittes * why 
to the occaſion, as by being * wo 0 
could be moſt eaſily circulated an "gp I 

retails ln 
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of the 
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fetaiged, at the ſame time that, 
by being extremely expreſſive, 
they carried with them the weight 
of a great many arguments, 

It were needleſs to dwell much 
upon the contents of theſe news- 
paper eſſays. Two things ex- 
cepted, they ſaid little more, than 
what we ourſelves have already 
faid, on the occaſion, from the 
mouths of others at this fide of 
the water, But theſe were things 
of the moſt ſerious nature, and 
ſuch as the moſt deſpotic tyrant 
might expect to ſee remonſtrated 
againſt by the moſt abject vaſſals. 
The firſt was, that the perſon 
acting under this act had it in 
his power to bring an action, the 
cauſe of which had ariſen at one 
extremity of the North American 
colonies, to the other, at al- 
moſt two thouſand miles diſtance, 
without the trader's being enti- 
tuled to recover damages, in caſe 
the judge certified that there was 
ay probable cauſe for the pro- 
ſecution, The ſecond was, the 
Judge's having an intereſt in giv- 
ug a decree in favour of the 
paty ſuing for the penälties of 
the act, by being allowed, by way 
of commiſſion, a very large ſhare 
in theſe penalties. 

Theſe proceedings were follow- 
ed dy ſuch others, as might natu- 
Rally be expected from them. By 
te time the act itſelf, as printed at 
the king's printing-houſe, reached 
the colonies, the populace were 
Nery where exaſperated againſt 
do ſuch a degree, that they treat- 
it with all that contempt and 
ndgnation, which could be ex- 
pelied by public authority againſt 
be moſt offenſive libel of a private 

a. It was publickly burnt b 
in ſeveral places, along with 


the effiges of thoſe, who where ſup. 
poſed to have had any hand in bring - 
ing it about, at the ſame time that 
it was voted in ſome meetings of 
perſons in higher rank, that thanks 
ſhould be given to general Conway 
and colonel Barre, two gentlemen 
whom they conſidered as the moſt 
ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the 
Britiſh houſe of Commons ; that 
their ſpeeches againſt it, and their 
pictures ſhould be requeſted; their 
pictures to be hung up in theit 
places of meeting; and their ſpee- 
ches to be inſerted in the books 
deſtined to record their principal 
tranſactions. | 

Upon the arrival of the news of 
this diſcontent in England, ſeve.. 


ral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take 


any ſtamps on board for the co- 


lonies ; and it ſoon appeared, that 


their precaution was well found- 
ed; for ſuch as ventured to take 
them had great reaſon to repent 
it on their arrival at their deſtined 
ports, where, to ſave their veſſels 
from fire, and their perſons from 
the gallows, they moſt of them 
were obliged to ſurrender their 
execrated cargoes into the handy 
of the enraged multitude, to bo 
treated in the ſame ignominious 
manner, in which the act itſelf had 
been treated ; and the reſt to take 
ſhelter under ſuch of the king's 
ſhips, as happened to be at hand 
to protect them. 

Thoſe gentlemen, who came 
from England with commiſſions 
to act as diſtributors of the 
ſtamps, fared ſtill worſe. Many 
of them were made to renounce, 
now and for ever, publickly and 
upon oath, all manner of con- 
cern in tifem; others thought pro- 
per to return from whence = 
came; whilſt ſome, who were ſul. 
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pected of obſtinately perſiſting, as it 
was termed, in endeavouring to en- 
flave their country, or of haviag 
{poken too freely concerning the be- 
Naviour of the people on this occa- 
fion, had their houſes burnt to the 
ground, and their moſt valuable ef- 
ſects plundered or deſtroyed. Even 
thoſe, who had been named without 
their ſollicitation or knowledge, or 
were obliged to ſuperintend the 
diſtribution of the ſtamped paper, 
in virtue of the offices they al- 
ready filled, (governors and chief 
jaſtices, who had been moſt unac- 
countably preſſed into this odious 
ſervice, not excepted,) were treat- 
ed in the ſame manner, and one 
much worſe, The populace, ſuſ- 
pecting him of having written to 
England in diſreſpectful terms 
concerning their proceedings, ſur- 
rounded his houſe, and obliged 
him, in ſpite of tears and prayers, 
to deliver up the copies of his 
letters, and thereby turn evidence 
againſt himſelf. Nay ſhips bringing 
ſtamped merchantile or cuſtom- 
houſe papers, merely in their own 
defence, from ſuch of the colonies, 
as had thought proper to ſubmit to 
the ſtamp act, were forced to part 
with them to be ſtuck up in deriſion 


in coffee-houſes and taverns, and, 


then publicly committed to the 
flames. 

Many of the better ſort of peo. 
ple gradually mixed with the po- 
pulace in theſe tumults; and one 
of them was not afraid to ſet the 
at openly at defiance, by adver- 
tiſing, under his hand, that thoſe, 
whole buſineſs it was to enforce it, 
might ſave themſelves the trouble 
of calling upon him for that pur- 
poſe ; for that he was reſolved to 

ay no taxes, but what was laid 
b his repreſentatives, The pro- 
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| amy 
vincial aſſemblies themſelves ng ftan 
only declined giving the gover. thou 
nors any advice concerning their alre 
behaviour on this critical occaſion, relat 
but, convinced how little the wiſe tion 
heads muſt avail without able hand; tion. 
to execute what they have projected, for f 
though they diſavowed theſe riotous nors 
proceedings, and even bid rewards their 
for apprehending the rioters, eſpe. cone 
cially on a chief juſtice being . B. 
plundered by them as to be obliged Rill 
to appear on the ſeat of juſtice, vin 
without thoſe enſigns of office ſo indep 
wiſely calculated to procure re- they 
ſpe& to authority, yet could n: #1ves 
be brought to condemn them fur. Sroun 
ther than decency required ; and ments 
abſolutely refuſed, when exhorted fide o 
to it by the governors, to make to pro 
any compenſation to the injured ume t 
2 ; much leſs could they be Petite 
rought to ſtrengthen the hands (WH Þritait 
of the executive powers ſo far a Wa in 
to prevent any future commotions; preſs u 
which, as levelled entirely at the ledge { 
ſtamp act, and as having no part. depend 
cular leaders, whoſe ignorance and Uftreſs 
brutality might be attended with aliſtan, 
worſe conſequences than what Cont 
they wiſhed to avoid, they did not, ip *t un 
it 3 think proper to conſider of ſtren 
as objects of military reſtrain, i ""**ccs 
And, indeed, it does not appeat, = Cc 
that a ſingle ſword was drawn, 0r1 4 the 1 
ſingle muſket fired, on the oct putie 
ſion; though ſome perſons, ve! zh 
early, thought it no improper ca- 1 it 
tion privately to ſpike up the c- '* ed | 
non belonging to the forts and by © 0 
yards, leſt any uſe ſhould be ma an 5 
of them on either ſide. ay 
This behaviour of the gene" | 0 th, 
aſſemblics was openly approves ag R 
if not encouraged, by aſſemblies d . gel 
the frecholders and principal ite — | 


a , | 
bitants of ſome places, who dire 
their repreſentatives not to * 


my ſteps for the protection of 
flamped papers, or ſtamp officers, 


ole. though they owned there had been 
Who already ſome tumults and diſorder, 
Fe relating to them; and likewiſe cau- 
: 101 tioned them againſt all unconſtitu- 
hk tional drafts on the public treaſury, 


por fear, no doubt, that the gover- 


"_ nors might endeavour to ſtrengthen 


— their hands that way without their 
eſpe- conſent. 


Moy But the general aſſemblies went 
re. f ſtill further. Inſtead of barely con- 
0 * f niving at the people's aſſerting their 
ce 0 independence by tumultuous acts, 


avow it them- 
ure re. they proceeded to ay 


14 no; ſelves in the moſt expreſſive terms, 
ws grounding it on the ſame argu- 
4: and ments, which their friends at this 


chores ide of the water had already uſed 
1 to prove it. And, if at the ſame 
Amir time they came to a reſolution to 
tak petition the legiſlature of Great 


» band Urntain againſt the ſtamp act, it 
o far a was in ſuch terms, as ſerved to ex- 
notion; preſs weak neſs rather than acknow- 

at the ledge ſubmiſſion, and what one in- 
4 arti- dependent body, in caſes of great 
oo and uſtreſs, might uſe in applying for 


ailtance to another 


ed = Confidering, at the ſame time, 
did * that unanimity is the chief ſource 
nr" of ſtrength, they eſtabliſhed com- 
reſtraint i dittees to correſpond with each 
| appeal other concerning the general affairs 
* 5 „ie © the whole, and even appointed 


deputies from theſe committees to 


Occa- x 
he meet, in congreſs, at New York. 


acct "y But it ſeems, there already pre- 
* e Nailed ſuch harmony in the ſeati- 
* ae ents of the general aſſemblies of 


the ſeveral provinces, that the de- 
puties, when met, had little more 


| be mad 


« gent vdo than congratulate each other 
approtth on it, and put their hands to 
-molies OF e eneral declaration of their 
cipal in Bits, and grievances they la- 


50 diced vred under, and to one general 


!9 
to agree 
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petition, expreſſive thereof, to the 
king, lords, and commons, of the 
mother country. 

At length, thoſe inveſted with 
the ſubordinate executive powers 
began to join the legiſlative. The 
Juſtices of the peace for the diſtrict 
of Weſtmoreland in Virginia gave 
public notice under their hands, 
that they had declined acting in 
that capacity; becauſe, in conſe- 
quence of their judicial oath, they 
were, they ſaid, liable to become 
inſtrumental in the deſtruction of 
their country's moſt eſſential rights 
and liberties. The gentlemen of 
the law ſoon after caught the fire 
of patriotiſm to ſuch a degree, 
that they reſolved rather to give 
up their baſineſs than carry it on 
with ſtamped papers. 

By the 1ſt of November, the 
time the act took place, not a ſheer 
of ſtamped paper was to be had 
throughout the ſeveral colonies of 
New England, New York, New 
Jerſey, Penfilvania, Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, or the two Carolinas, ex- 
cept a {mall parcel, which the 507 
vernor of New Vork, terrified 
by the threats of the enraged 
populace, had ſurrendered in- 
to the hands of the corporation 
of that place, on condition of 
their not being deſtroyed like the 
reſt, ſo that all buſineſs, which 
could not be legally carried on 
without ſtamps, was at once put to 
a ſtand, except that of news-prir.t= 
ing, which the printers ſtill conti- 
nued, pleading in excuſe, that, if 
they did not, the populace would 
ſerve them as they had done the 
ſtamp-maſters themſelves ; at leaſt 
thoſe, who, for that purpoſe, made 
uſe of ſtamped paper in Canada, 
where the act was received, could 
find no ſale fox their news. The 
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courts of juſtice were cloſed, and On this occaſion, the common 


4 the ports were ſhut up, Even 1n houle of aſſembly of Sputh Caro. 
| thoſe colonies, where ſtamps were lina, whoſe lieutenant governor * 
6 to be had, the people of the beſt was one of thoſe who ſtill refuſed . 
fortunes ſubmitted to be called in their conſent to the tranſacting of ＋. 
| church, rather than take out licen any public buſineſs without ſtamps, or 
ces for private marriages. took a very proper courſe with ape: 
C But the conſequences of this ſtag- him. They addreſſed him to yer tt 
nation ſoon began to be ſo ſevere» know, if the ſtamp act had been thoſe 
; ly felt, that the inhabitants, who, tranſmitted to him by the ſe. oppo 
{ thou h probably cooled not a little cretaties of ſtate, the lords of 2 
bo by them, were yet unwilling to trade, or through any other au, cher 
| ſubmit to the at, began to think thentic channel; and, an his an- a 
« how they could effe&ually elude ſwering, that he had received it let th 
| it. To this end, ſome one or firſt from the attorney general of 1 


another, fruitful in expedients, the province on that gentleman' had a 
ſent to the printers at Boſton, a arrival from England, and fince i by th 
thin piece of bark, on which he from Mr. Boone, the governor of 
had written, that, it being nei- the province, they replied, that nei- oods 
ther paper, parchment, or vellum, ther of theſe ways of receiving any that e 
he wauld be glad to know, if in- act was ſuch a notification thereof, 
ſtruments written on ſuch ſtuff as to oblige him to enforce the exe. A 
might not be valid, though not cution of it; as the governor, whilk 1 
flampedz in which caſe, he was out of the province, or the attor- ſawp 
ready to ſupply with good writing ney general, even while in it, could paper: 


+ + $—- - 2s 


| 


„ 


| bark all thoſe, whoſe conſciences not, at leaſt with regard to this The | 
7 were bound by the late act. At communication, be conſidered in won 
* laſt, the governors of ſome of the any other light than private gen- nouſl 
= provinces, though bound by the tlemen, At the ſame time, they bye. 
«1 aft to ſwear to- ſee it obſerved, put him in mind, that there were mad 
41 under the ſevereſt penalties, think- ſeveral inſtances of the province's * 
9 ing the total ſtoppage of all public having ſuffered peculiar and very land; 
Y buſineſs of ſuch bad conſequence great hardſhips, and for no ſmall Wiki 
"Þ to the community, as to render length of time, even from the 2c- make 
4 lawful the non-compliance with cidental detention or miſcarri- refolut 
4 any injunctions laid on them, or age of govermental informations, neceſſ% 
0 | even the breach of any oath taken enough to prove, that certain forms laid on 
f by them, in conſequence of in- were abſolutely necefſary in all total ft 
Ts junctions, merely Br the ſake of matters of government, eſpecially of the 
K that community, thought proper ſuch, as related to the authentica- ad, it 
"ny ſo diſpenſe with the uſe of ſtamps, tion of new laws of ſuch immenſe the be 
rounding their diſpenſation on conſequence, any x 
N | - abſolute impoſſibility of pro- But theſe arguments ſeem to tions u 
. curing any; and, accordingly, have made little or no impreſſion ry who 
h anted certificates of that impoſ- the governor or his council, ; aud, buy or 
* bility to all outward bound veſſels, indeed, it could hardly be expect ped co 
1 to protect them from the penalties ed they ſhould, as the m_— [rela 
4 of the act in other parts of his ma- may well be ſuppoſed to have ſu od Rrocee. 
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by the 1| of January 1766, 


mitted to many laws made in the 
mother country, though tranſmit- 
ted through channels that were not 
more authentic. 

The beſt methods, therefore, of 
avoiding any injury from this act, 
appear to be thoſe, which we have 
yet to relate. The merchants of all 
thoſe colonies, which ventured to 
oppoſe it openly, entered into the 
moſt folemn engagements with each 
other, not only not to order any 
more goods from Great Britain, 
let the conſequences be what they 
would, and recall the orders they 
had already given, if not * 

ut 
even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh 
goods ſent them on commiſſion, 
that were not ſhipped before that 
day; or, if they conſented to any 
relaxation from theſe engagements, 
It was not to take place, till the 
ſtamp act, and even the ſugar and 
paper. money acts, were repealed, 
The people of Philadelphia like - 
wiſe reſolved, though not unani- 
mouſly, that, til} fach repeal, no 
layer ſhould put in ſuit a de- 
mad for money owing by a re- 
fident in America to one in Eng- 
land; nor any perſon in America, 
however indebted in England, 
make any remittances there; a 
reſolution, in ſome degree, un- 
neceſſary, as by the late reſtraints 
laid on their trade, and the almoſt 
total ſtagnation of it in conſequence 
of their oppoſition to the ſtamp 
att, it was almoſt. impoſſible for 
the beſt meaning people to make 
ay remittances, Theſe reſolu- 
uons were adopted by the retailers, 
who unanimouſly agreed not to 
buy or ſell any Britiſh goods ſhip- 
ped contrary to them, 
lreland benefited greatly by theſe 


Nocecdings, as what goods the co- 
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lonies could not poſſibly do with- 
out, they took from that country in 
exchange for their hemp-ſeed and 
flax-ſeed, of which they yearly 
fend her very large quantities. In 
the mean time they omitted no me- 
thods to free themſelves even from 
this dependenee. A ſociety of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, on 
the plan of the London ſociety, was 
inſtituted at New York, and mar. 
kets opened for the ſale of home- 
made goods; by which it ſoon 
appeared, that neither the natives, 
nor the manufacturers whom the 
natives had for ſome time paſt been 
inviting from Great Britain by very 
large encouragements, had been idle. 
Linens, woollens, the coarſer but 
moſt uſeful kinds of iron ware, malt 
ſpirits, paper hangings, &c. were 

roduced to the ſociety, and preat- 
y approved; and, when brought 
to market, as greedily bought 
up. At the ſame time, leſt the 
new woollen manufacturies ſhould 
come ſhort of materials, moſt of 


the inhabitants came to a refolu- 


tion not to eat any lamb ; and, to 
extend the influence of their re- 
ſolution to thoſe, who did not join 
them in it, not to deal with an 
butcher that ſhould kill or expo 
any lamb to ſale. In a word 
the ſpirit of induſtry and fruga- 
lity univerſally took place of the 
ſpirit of idleneſs and profuſe- 
neſs, The moſt ſubſtantial and 
even faſhionable people were fore- 
moſt in ſetting the example to 
their countrymen, by contentin 
themſelves with home-ſpun or ol 
cloaths, rather- than make uſe of 
any thing Britiſh, which they be- 
fore uſed to be fo madly fond of. 
And ſuch were the efforts of all 
ranks, and ſo prudent their mea- 
ſures, that many now began to be 
(E] 4 —_— 


$6] 
convinced of what they had till 
then thought impoſſible, that the 
colonies would ſoon be able to 
ſupply themſelves with every ne- 
ceſſary of life. 
One would be apt to imagine, 
that it was impoſlible for the co- 
lonies to go greater lengths againſt 
the mother country. But the con- 
trary ſoon appeared. A reſolu- 
tion began to be talked of, of 
$oppin g the exportation of tobacco 
from Virginia and South Carolina 
to Great Britain; by which, con- 
ſidering the great quantities of that 
article re-exported from Great Bri- 
tain, and the immenſe ſum fo im- 
28 raiſed by what ſhe her- 
elf conſumes of it, her trade, and 
eſpecially her revenue, could not 
fail of being conſiderably affected. 
Such have been, according to 
e beſt accounts we have been 
able to procure, the principal pro- 
ceedings of the fix greateſt Bri- 
tiſh colonies of North America, 
New England, New York, New 
Jerſey, Philadelphia, Virginia, 
the two Carolinas, and Mary- 
land, in conſequence of this fa- 
mous act, from the time of their 
firſt hearing of its being voted 
proper in parhament, till they 
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heard of the abſolute repeal of it; 
an event, upon which it cannot be 
expected we ſhould now enlarge. 
The other North American colo. 
nies, more, poſſibly, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of weakneſs, than a 
principle of duty, though they 
could by no means form the ſame 
b to independence, az 
ing either conquered countries, 
or countries ſettled at the expence 
of the Britiſh government, thought 
proper to ſubmit to it, but not 
all with equal grace, The Wet 
India plantations bowed their heads 
to it with that readineſs, which 
their condition as iſlands ſeemed tz 
require, all to the iſlands of St. 
Chriſtopher's and Nevis, whoſe 
2 ſuffered themſelves to be 
o far impoſed on by the crews of 
ſome New England veſſels in their 
harbours, as to go even greater 
lengths than the New Englanders 
themſelves ; particularly the popu- 
lace of St. Chriſtopher's, who, not 
content with burning the ſtamped 
papers of their own iſtand, and 
making thoſe appointed to diſtri 
bute it renounce that office, went 
over in a body to aſſiſt their neigh- 
bours of Nevis in taking the ſame 
riotous precautions againſt it, 
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JANUARY, 
it, EIN G new-year's day, 


an ode written on the 
occaſion by WilliamWhitehead,eſq; 
poet laureat, was performed be- 
fore their majeſties and the royal 
family at the chapel royal of St. 
James's. | 
(h., Being twelfth-day, was ob- 


ſerved at court as a high feſ- 


tival, and his majeſty, after divine 


ſervice, made the cuſtomary offer- 
mg of gold, frankincenſe, and 
myrrh, 

F Six malefaRors, out of nine 
, capitally convicted at the late 
k@ions at the Old Baily, were exe- 
tued at Tyburn. Among them 
ws John Weſket, for robbing the 
houſe of the earl of Harrington, 
who was ſuffered to go to the 
place of execution with a white 
eockade in his hat. 
och. . His majeſty went to the 

* houſe of peers, and opened 
the ſeſſions with a moſt gracious 
ſpeech, 

In this ſpeech, which the rea- 
der will find, as uſual, amongſt 
bur State Papers, his majeſty gave 
the parliament an account of a 
match concluded between the 
prince royal of Denmark, and the 
princeſs Caroline Matilda, his 
majeſty's ſecond ſiſter ; to be ſo- 
*mnized as ſoon as their reſpec- 
me ages will permit, The ſame 


was declared at the court of Den- 
mark on the 19th; and on the 
29th, being the princes birth day, 
their majeſties received the com- 
pliments of the nobility on the 
occaſion. The prince was born 
the 2gth of Jan. 1749, and the 
princeſs the 22d of July 1751. 

His royal highneſs, the duke of 
Glouceſter, took the oaths and his 
ſeat in the houſe of peers. 

Some thouſands of weavers went 
in a body to Weſtminſter, and pre- 
ſented petitions to both houſes of 
parliament, in behalf of them- 
ſelves and their numerous fami- 
lies, moſt of them now, as they re- 
preſented, in a ſtarving condition 
for want of work; and begging, 
as a relief to their miſeries, that 
they would, in the preſent ſeſſion of 

arliament, grant a general prohi- 
— of foreign wrought ſil ks. 

Both houſes of convoca- h 
tion met in the Jeruſalem W 
chamber, Weſtminſter- abbey, and 
further adjourned to Friday the 
15th of March. ; 

Joſeph Benedict Auguſtus, th 
king of the Romans, was 13" 
married by proxy at Munich to 
the princeſs Joſepha of Bavaria; 
and on the 22d following the 
young queen arrived at Vienna, 
when the royal pair were again 
married in perſon, 

On this occaſion, the princeſs 
having deſired the elector of Bava- 


ria, 


$8] 
ria, ker brother, to diſpenſe with 
the payment of a contribution of 
60,000 flvrins offered by his ſub- 
Jets on count of her marriage 
the ſtates, ſtruck with her greatneſs 
of ſoul, agreed in a new aſſembly 
to convert the intended contribu- 
tion into a free-gift of double the 


fum. 

&. The Albion, an outward 
05. Lound Indiaman, waswreck- 
ed on the ſands of the North 
Foreland, but without the loſs of 
a fingle life, or any of the filver 
on board her except one cheſt. The 
boatmen employed by the ſufferers 
were ſaid, after working all day for 
their maſters, to work all night 
for themſelves. The Albion (uf- 
fered by her conſtruction, being 
conſiderably longer in the keel, 
and narrower in the waift, than 
any ſhip in that ſervice, in propor- 
tion to her burthen; by which 
means, when ſhe tailed in veering, 
her length flrained her ſo — 
that ſhe. could never recover her 


y . | 
2th At a ſale, at Garraway's 
7 cofiee-houſe, of about 300 
Pieces of Engliſh cambrics, which, 
upon an average, fold for 138. 6d. 
per yard, it was allowed, that they 
were exceeding of the ſort, 
and that, if this manufaQory 
ſhould. be properly encouraged, 
there will ſhortly be no occaſion. 
to ſend any money out of the 
kingdom, to purchaſe that com- 


ity, 
18th F Was obſerved, as uſual, 
as her. majeſty's birth day, 
for the encouragement of trade, 
ach. Ended the poll for the 
19 office of chamberlain to the 
city of London, when Stephen, 
Theodore Janſſen, eſq; alderman, 
and. formerly ſheriff and lord 
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mayor of that city, who had ny 
propoſed himſelf till the poll wa 
going to begin, was, to the great 

onour of the eleQors, choſen 
notwithſtanding, in eonſideratia 
of his wiſe and intrepid behz. 
viour as a magiſtrate, and his 
great integrity as a merchant, He 
was the firſt neriff for a long time, 


that ventured to ſee juſtice execut. g 4 
ed at T'yburn, even in caſes that Yor 
ſeemed to require it moſt, without be. 
the aid of a military force, On his _— 
out t 


failing, the year after his mayor. 
alty, his friends ſettled fix hundred 
pounds a year on him ; but he kept 
only about one hundred and twenty 
pounds of it to himſelf; paying the 
reſt amongſt his creditors, though 
they had ſigned his certificate, and 
conſequently could not force a far- 
thing from him, This behaviour 
he bound himſelf to the continu- 
ance of, on ſetting up for cham- 
berlain; and, accordingly, his 
brother Sir Abraham Janſſen, 
who died within a few days after 
his election, having left him 

ool. per annum during his life, 
be had it immediately put up to 
auction for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors; when William Janſſen 
eſq; another of his brothers, and 
executor and reſiduary legatee to 
the deceaſed, and the only bidder, 
had it knocked down to him for 


5ocol. 

Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, when one for horſe ſtealing, 
five for robberies, and one for 
forgery, received ſentence of death 
twenty-two to be tranſported for 
7 years, one for 14 years, two t0 
be privately. whipped; and one was 
branded. 5 

The forgerer and three o 
of the capital offenders ſuffered the 


iddle of Fe following. 
mi 1 ebruary ND aing 


Daring a very crowded trial at 


2 =. Wo uildball, the floor gave way, but 
. — Was providentially prevented from 
— Welling entirely down by ſome 


Foods which were ſtowed in the 
Neellar underneath it, ſo that no 
Eperſon received any other hurt than 


>ration 


beha- 


= — that of being great!y trightened. 

* = The like happened ſome years 
** Waco at the i\capolitan ambaſſa- 
5 that P. chapcl, near Soho-ſquare ; 
„hom ben one fide of the floor fell 
On his quite to the ground, though with- 
mayor- Wout the loſs of any lives; and 
andre had like to have happened ſince 
he kept I * publick meeting of the ſo- 


ciety of arts, &c. in the Strand. 
We think it our duty to mention 
theſe facts, to caution people 


twenty 
ing the 


though : — 
te, and gainſt meeting in great numbers 
e 8 in places not originally intended 
haviou WW" bear very great weights, or not 


Culy ſurveyed before the conver- 


ontinu- 
wa on of them to ſuch uſes. 


\ cham» 


kia This day month, about eight in 
janſſe e morning, the bed of the river 
- Aber \yre in Scotland was perceived to 
4 him quite dry for more than half a 
is life, Pie; and ſeveral perſons out of 
0 uroſity walked in it, and caught 
Ti * e little fiſhes that had not made 
Janſſen their eſcape ; on the return of the 
SY tide, the waters roſe to the uſual 
abby” height; and the river has ever 
Widder, lince continued to flow without 
him for ny remarkable alteration. 
23d, The river at Bourdeaux 
the Old ebb'd an hour and a half; 
ſtealing, en flowed fifteen minutes ; and 
one fot hen ebb'd again for an hour and 
ff death3 Frem mare; which laſt unuſual 
ned for bing was followed by an ordinary 
tuo t0 — that continued the uſual 
2 Being the firſt day of term, Mr. 
» others . and Mr. Williams were 
cred the dead to the court of King's 
— fach to receive ſentence; the 


During 
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former for publiſhing the North 
Briton, No. 45, in ſheets; the 
latter for re-publiſhing the ſame 
in volumes; when, after ſeveral 
learned debates on the merits of 
ſome affidavits of theirs, L. C. J. 
Mansfield, in reply to Mr. Kearſ- 
ly's, admitted that to be 
ſtrongly in Mr. Kearſly's favour, 
which mentioned a promiſe made 
to him by the right hon. the earls 
of Halifax and Egremont, that, if 
he would- give up the. author, he 
ſhould not be proſecuted; and, 
in conſequence of this and many 
other favourable circumſtances, de- 
clared, that he thought it the moſt 
juſt and honourable method to ac- 
quaint his majeſty with the pro- 
miſe of his ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
recommended it to the attorney ge- 
neral, through the ſecretaries- of 
ſtate, to lay Mr. Kearſly's caſe 
before his majeſty, and ſubmit it 
to his royal pleaſure, 

Mr, Juſtice Wilmot then pro- 
ceeded to paſs ſentence on Mr. 
Williams, which was as follows: 
to pay a fine of 100l. to be impri - 
ſoned fix months in the. King's 
Bench, to ſtand once in the pillory 
in Old Palace-yard, and to give ſe- 
curity in the ſum of 10001. for his 
good behaviour for ſeven years, 
His majeſty, having been applied 
to in favour of Mr. Kearſly, was 
pleaſed to order him to be dif. 
charged on his own. recognizance, 

The attorney general moyed the 
court of King's Bench for a writ 
of attachment againſt Mr. Almon, 
as publiſher of a pamphlet on 
juries, libels, &c. For a fuller 
account of this intereſting affair, 
than our Chronicle will admit, ſee 
our Appendix to it. 

At the general court of the 
South Sea company, a divi- 


24th. 
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dend of 14 was declared for the 
laſt half year. 
The ſheriffs of London preſent- 
ed the houſe of Commons with a 
tition on occaſion of the hard- 
ſhips the poor labour under from the 
preſent dearneſs of bread, and the 
probability of its being much dear- 
er, in caſe the exportation of 


corn ſhould be any longer per- 


mitted. 
6th At Liſbon, about eleven in 
* the morning, after a violent 
ſtorm fucceeded by a perfect calm, 
was felt the ſhock of an earth- 
quake, in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, which, though ſhort, is 
ſaid to have been tle moſt violent 
that has happened there for many 
years paſt. The damage done by 
it was, however, very inconſider- 
able. 
A duel happened at the Star 
and Garter tavern in Pall-mall, 
between the right honourable lord 
Byron and Mr. Chaworth of Not- 
— wherein the latter 
unfortunately received a wound, 
which he ſurvived but a few hours. 
= a fuller account of this affair, 
the Appendix to this part of 
our work. 
A royal charter paſſed the great 
feal for incorporating the ſociety 
of artiſts of Great Britain ; which 
ſee likewiſe in the Appendix. 
28th His majeſty went to the 
* houſe of peers, and gave 
peers, ga 
the royal aſſent to an act for the 
importation of ſalted beef, pork, 
bacon, and butter, from Ireland, 
ſor a limited time. 

Hand bills were circu- 
lated in the public ſtreets, 
with only theſe few words, 

Weſtminſter, Tueſday, Janu- 


ary 29. 
This Day LIBERTY. 


29th, 
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The houſe of commons at til 


paſt hve in the morning on the 2. 
fair of general warrants, &c. a 
more than 400 members were pr. 
ſent. On this occaſion an eminem 
lawyer, in a much admired ſpeech 
is ſaid to have made uſe of this ex. 
preſſion ; „For my own part, | 
think it is far better to fall with 
the laws, than to riſe on the ruin 
of them,” 

M. Francis Maria Rovere wa 
choſen doge of Genoaby a majo- 
rity in the great council of 246 
againſt 233, who voted for M. 
Sebaftian Pallavicino. 

Mr. Simon Spurret of Ifle- , , 
worth has received a premi- 
um of 1ool. from the ſociety 0f 
arts, for diſcovering a method d 
dying cotton yarn, &c. of a du 
rable Turkey red. 

The ſhip, Eagle, capt. Hutton, 
having lately overſet, the crew, ele. 
ven in number, remained eleven 
hours on the ſhip's bottom, till, the 
boat coming up from under water, 
they got into her, and continued 
there nine days before they diſco- 
vered any veſſel. The carpentet 
died the third day, and on him they 
ſubſiſted till they were taken up; 
when they were juſt going to dias 
lots who ſhould die next for a fat 
ther ſupply. 

The work intitled Lettres ecriu 
de la Montagne, par J. J. Rouſſeat 
has been condemned in Holland 
to be torn and burnt by the com- 
mon executioner, as Contauuny 
impious and ſcandalous exprel 
ſions, and licentious remarks. 

The Dictionaire philoſophique pi 
tatiſ, a book which has been pub- 
licly burnt in France, and con- 


diemned in other countries, having 


been generally attributed t0 M. 


Float has 
de Voltaire, that _— 


Kretz. 
to his 
treatiſ 


$ fat til 
n the af. 


dought fit to publiſh the following 
&c. and 


leclaration. 
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vere pre. « Being advertiſed, that for ſome 
eminem years paſt the foreign bookſellers 
d ſpeech, Wave printed under my name writ- 
| this ex. Wings which I knew nothing of, 
| part, nor ever read, I am obliged to de- 
fall with clare, that I have no correſpon- 
the run N dence with any bookfeller in Eu- 
rope; that whoever makes uſe of 
ere vu my name is guilty of forgery; and 
a majo. ] refer it to the magiſtrate to re- 
| of 246 WW preſs ſo ſcandalous a practice. 
for M, | (Signed) 
Caſtle of Ferney, 
e- 1 Dec. 23, 1764. VoLTaiRE, 
7 Gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ciety of ber to the king.“ 
thod «f Some time ago M. Peter 
of a di. Kretzchmar, counſellor of ſtate 
to his Pruſſian majeſty, publiſhed a 
Hutton, WW treatiſe on the incredible increaſe 
rew, cle- BW of a ſingle barley-corn. A grain 
1 eleven of barley, ſays he, was planted 
till, the lat ſpring was twelvemonth in a 
er water, garden well dunged ; it quickly 
Ontinued BW ſhot forth a tuft compoſed of ſe- 
y diſco- reral ſtalks, which the gardener 
arpenter ſepatated from the main root, and 
him they tranſplanted ſingly. Each of thoſe 
ken up; branches formed a new tuft as at 
to dra firſt, which were- ſeparated and 
or a fat- planted as before; and theſe plants, 
| tus tranſplanted, produced new 
et ecriltl ſhoors, which, being multiplied in 
Rouſſeat, this manner ſucceſſively for ſixteen 
Holland or eighteen months, were found 
he com- to produce from one grain above 
ntauung 15, c ears. This gentleman is 
exprel lince dead, greatly regretted for 
rks. his merit, particularly his ſkill -in 
igue fore ag"iculture, in which he had made 
en pub- a great many more very curious 
nd con- experiments, | 
my Some time ago, on the Tyber's 
] to o overlowng his bed, the impetuo- 
man ſity of the current waſhed aſhore a 
thought 


vat number of curious antiqui- 


(61 
ties, which probably had lain ma- 


ny ages in the bottom of that ri- 


ver. Among them were two bra- 
zen ſtatues in miniature, of ex- 
uifite workmanſhip, one repre- 
enting Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
and miſtreſs of Mark Antony, and 
the other the heathen god Aſcu- 
lapius. | 

The biſhop of Sodor and Man, 
and the ſociety for promoting 
chriſtian knowledge, have re- 
ceived large ſubſcriptions for the 
promulgation of the goſpel, and 
the diſtribution of books of de- 
votion, in the Manks tongue, 
among the inhabitants of that 
iſland, who are computed at more- 
than 20,000 men, women, and 
children, very few of whom under- 
Rand Engliſh, 

During the courſe of this month 
there fell ſuch heavy rains in all 
parts of Ireland, as did vaſt da- 
age by the currents, they occaſion- 
ed, waſhing away hay, corn, cat- 
tle, and many public as well as 
private buildings, 

Sir William Pynſent, bart. late- 
ly deceaſed, having no ſon to inhe- 
rit his title, though ſeveral rela- 
tions, it is ſaid, in indigence, has 
left the bulk of his fortune to the 
right honourable William Pitt, eſq; 
a thouſand pounds to J. Wilkes, 
eſq; and but a thouſand guineas 
each, to three grand nephews. 

It is faid that fir William, to 
prevent any diſpute concerning the 
validity of his will, not only ſign- 
ed every ſheet with his awn hand, 
but alſo to order the whole will to 


be read, in the preſence of the ſub- . -* - 


ſcribing witneſſes; and that Mr. 
Pitt has taken care to have their 
teſtimony upon record in the court 

of Chancery, 
There is, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
H, Haynes, 
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H. Haynes, white- ſmith, at God- 
mancheſter, a piece of oak- board 


(formerly the top of a cheſt) which 
is grown over with a ſubſtance, that 


exactly reſembles human hair, both 


to appearance and touch ; and has 
grown, within theſe three weeks, 
above two mches in length, 

On 8 ool, which had 
not been fiſhe for apes, at Lil- 
lifhall lime-works, near Newport, 
was found an enormous pike, 
weighing upwards of 170lb, 

An infectious diſorder, which 


lately broke out amongſt the crew 


of the Edgar man of war, 1s gene- 
rally aſcribed to the noxious eflu- 
via of the paint in the inner parts 
of the ſhip, when confined by the 
ſhutting down of the hatches. 
This confideration induced the 
late admiral Moſtyn, when fitting 
out a fleet of ſhips, to ſtrictly for- 
bid any paintings in thoſe places, 
where the air had not at all times 
a free circulation ; and ſhould in- 
duce all others in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, as well aſhore as at ſea, to 
uſe the ſame precautions; or, if 
Paint -cannot avoided, to ad- 
mit the air to it as freely as poſ- 
fible. [See our article of Projects 
for this year. 

The French ambaſſador having 
offered to pay 670, oool. in full for 
the ſubſiſtence of the French ſub- 
jects priſoners of war in the Britiſh 
dominions during the laſt war; 
t 3c,oocl. of it immediately, and 
the remainder at the rate of 
40,0001, a quarter; and his majeſty 
having bcen graciouſly pleaſed to 
refer the ſaid propoſal, along with 
the accounts, &c. belonging there- 
to, to the houſe of commons, 
they reſolved unanimouſly on an 
humble addreſs to his majeſty, to 
return him their unfeigned thanks 
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for this mark of his confidence 
and to repreſent to his majeſy, 
that, having taken into their coy. 
ſideration the ftate and nature d 
the accounts communicated to the 
houſe by his majeſty, and the if. 
ficulties and delays which muſt ne. 
ceſſarily attend a complete liqui. 
dation of them, they were hum. 
bly of opinion, that it would be 
moſt adviſeable for his majeſty to 
— the propoſal contained in 
the declaration made by the French 
am baſſador. 

Laſt month the Ruſſian and 
Pruſſian miniſters at Warſaw de- 
livered to the diet the following 
propoſitions, viz. 1. That the 
Greeks and other diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed church may enjoy 
the public exerciſe of their reli- 
gion in Poland, and may be ad: 
mitted to honours and dignities, 
2. That a biſhop of the Greek 
church may have a ſeat in the 
ſenate. 3. That an alliance, de: 
fenſive and offenſive, be conclu- 
ded between the republic and 
the king of Pruſſia. 4. That the 
limits ſettled between Po- 
land and Ruflia, But none of 
theſe propoſitions, except the laſt, 
(the ſettlement of the limits) ws 
agreed to; and the king, it is ſaid, 
has moreover declared, that he will 
never enter into any meaſure pre- 
judicial to the catholic religion. 

The deputies from royal Pruſſa 
having warmly aſſerted, in the ſame 
diet, their right of exemption from 
the general tax, it was voted by 
a majority, that the ſaid province 
ſhould pay the general tax, as well 
as the other provinces. l 

On the zcth the diet cloſed with 
the conſent of all the ſtates of the 
republic; ſo that this is the t 


diet, that, ſince the laſt —_ 


f the throne of Poland, has gone 
rough its buſineſs and ended re- 
Wularly ; whereas, for many years 


fidence; 
majeſty, 


ein con. Peſore, there was not one Poliſh 

ropes q p ziet but what broke up in confu- 

2 2 «+ before they had done any bu- 
ineſs. 

3 1 On the 21ſt. the heredita- 

e ba, y prince of Courland did ho- 

ould b. Wnage and took the oaths for, 


ad received the inveſtiture of, 
he duchies of Courland and Se- 
A from his Poliſh majeſty, 
n behalf of his father as well as 
iimſelf, 

Some time before the diet cloſed, 
dn a falſe report being ſpread, that 
n att had paſſed in it prohibit- 
ng the Jews from marrying under 
hurty years of age, all the Jews 
ere in ſuch a hurry to marry their 
tildren before the law could take 
place, that even the children at 


y enjoy 
eir reli 


be ad: 


wow de breaſt were not permitted to be 
| in the Indiſpoſed of. s 
ce, de: A propoſal lately made by the 


rench to the Swediſh court to 


—_ ay the arrears of ſubſidies, due 
"hat the ue former to the latter, amount- 
en Po: Es © twelve millions of livres, 


a the ſpace of eight years, on 
be footing of a million and a half 
er annum, has been approved by 
i majority of the ſenate, in hopes 
be diet will agree to it. Some 


none of 
the laſt, 
its) was 
0 is ſaid, 


& — members of the ſenate were of opi- 
. Non, that it would be better to 
"Prof liſten to the propofitions of the 
the ſame ourt of London. Others, again, 
8 ere for having the nation re- 
ted b ce all ſubſidies, and depend 
rovince urely on frugality and economy 
yo" hr the recovery of their finances. 
Put in ſo cold and barren a coun- 
ſed with WL.) Sweden, without any extra- 
"of th - nary means to compenſate theſe 
le this advantages, ſuch methods alone 
vacancy il uit appear inſufficient even to 
of 
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keep the finances in an healthy 
condition. 

On the 18th ulttme, the triba- 
nal da Caſa da Supplicagam at 
Liſbon pronounced ſentence on the 
Principals and accomplices of the 
aſlaflination of M. Vieira de An- 
drade, chief judge of the Cape de 
Verd Iflands, and others, which 
was committed on the 13th of Dec. 
1762. The ſentence was execut- 
ed the 22d. Colonel de Oliveira, 
a knight profeſſed of the order of 
Chriſt, was drawn at the tail of a 
horſe to a gibbet at the ſquare du 
Rocio, and there hanged, toge- 
ther with capt. da Fonſeca, and 
adjutant Oliveira. Three mulat- 
toes, and four negroes, who were 
accomplices, were hanged at an- 
other gibbet. After this execu- 
tion, L criminals were all be- 
headed ; and their heads are to be 
ſent to Cape de Verd, to be fixed 


up where the crime was commit 


ted. Major da Sylva, a clerk, 
a ſoldier, a negro, and a mu- 
latto, were condemned to be 
whipped, and ſent to. the galleys. 
The captain in chief of the town 
of Praya was exiled to the Indies 
for ten years, and ſentenced to 
pay a large fine. The eſtates of 
all the criminals, except the laſt, 
were given, by the king's order, 
to the widows and children of the 
perſons aſſaſſinated. 

According to private letters 
from Conſtantinople, there have 
been more ſtate victims during 
the months of October and No- 
vember laſt, than during all the 
preceding part of the preſent em- 
peror's reign. The khan of the 
Tartars bas been ſent on board a 
man of war to Scio; but with 
his wives and concubines and 
all his domeſtics, The aga of 

the 
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the janifaries was depoſed and 
baniſhed. Abdi Aga, formerly 
governor of Cyprus, loſt his head, 
which was expoſed before the ſe- 
raglio. | 

The wife of Mr. Jordan, pe- 
ruke-maker, in Southwark, was 
lately delivered of two ſons in one 
day, and the next day of another; 
who are all likely to live. 

Died. About the middle of this 


month, Mir Jaffier Aly Cawn, 


nabob of Bengal, in which digni- 
ty he is ſucceeded by his ſon. 
Lately. Mrs. Carter, at Dub- 
lin, aged 104. 
Mrs. Moore, at Enneſkellen in 
Scotland, aged 120. 


** In 


FEBRUARY. 


th Cauſe was ſhewn in the 

7 n. court of Common Pleas, 
in behalf of Mr. Beardmore, 
and My, Meredith, his clerk, 

ainſt ſetting aſide the verdicts 
obtained by them againſt the earl 
of Halifax; when the court af- 
firmed the ſaid verdicts.— See page 
112 of our laſt vol. 

At the ſame time the court eſta- 
bliſhed the verdict obtained by 
Mefirs. Wilſon and Fell, againft 
three of the meſſengers, upon a 
writ of enquiry of damages. See 
page 80 of our laſt yol, 

h. Several conſiderable ſhocks 
9". of an earthquake were felt 
about this time, at Irtyſchſtrom 
in Siberia; particularly this day, 
when they deſtroyed all the houſes 
and fortifications of that place, On 
the 14th, a ſlight ſhock was felt 
at Abbeville in France, attendad 
with a hollow murmuring ſound, 
which came from the ſea coaſt, in 


a direction from North to South. 
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His majeſty went to the 


houſe of peers, and gave rn 


the royal aſſent to 
The land tax bill. 
The malt bill. 


The bill to indemnify perſoy 


who have omitted to qualify then 
ſelves for offices. 


The bill for allowing furthy 
time for the 1mportation of goods 
&c. from the ceded iſlands, upo! 
12 of the duties they woull 

ave been liable to, had thek 
iſlands remained in his majeſty 


poſſeſſion. 
And to ſome private bills, 
The peruke- makers having pet 


tioned the king, humbly beſeechin 


his majeſty, in conſideration of ther 
diſtreſſed condition occaftoned by 
ſo many people wearing their on 
hair, and em loying foreigners 
cut and dreſs it; or, when the 
employ natives, . obliging then 
to work on the Lord's day, u 
the neglect of their duty to God 
&c. that he would be pleaſed u 
* them relief; ſubmitting « 
is majeſty's goodneſs and wi 
dom, whether his own exampk 
was not the only means of ts 
cuing them from their diltrel 
as far as it occaſioned ſo mar) 
people wearing their own hai 
his majeſty was graciouſly pleaks 
to receive their petition, and h 
return for anſwer ; That he hel 
nothing dearer to his heart tha 
the happineſs of his people, 206 


that they may be aſſured, ® 


ſhould at all time uſe his ende 
vours to promote their welfare. 
Several of the peruke-maker 


'who attended on this occafion 


ave ſuch offence by their inco 

ſtency in wearing their own 7 
that they had it cut off 25 
mob. 


* 
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jeſty's ſubjects. 


The day following, the hatters 
petitioned his majeſty for redreſs, 
on account of that buſineſs having 
been engroſſed by foreigners, to the 
ruin of many hundreds of his ma- 


th About eleven o'clock 

145% in the forenoon Mr. John 
Williams, bookſeller in Fleet- 
ſtreet, was brought, in a hackpey 
coach, N® 45. from the King's 
Bench priſon, to ſtand, purſuant 
to his ſentence, in the pillory, 
in New-palace-yard, Weſtmin- 
ſter, for re-publiſhing the North 
Briton in volumes. A few mi- 
nutes after twelve, he mounted, 
amidſt the repeated acclamations 
of upwards of ten thouſand peo- 
ple, who never ceaſed ſhouting till 
his hour of ſtanding was expired. 
Oppoſite to the pillory were erected 
four ladders, with cords running 
from-one ladder to another, on 
which were hung a jack boot, 
an axe, and a bonnet ; the laſt 
with a label, Scotch bonnet ; the 
boot and bonget, after remaining 
there ſome time, were burnt, the 
tops of the boot having been pre- 
nouſly chopped off. In the mean 
ume a gentleman, with a purple 
purſe, ornamented with ribbons 
of an orange colour, began a col- 
lection in favour of Mr. Williams, 
by putting a guinea in him- 
ſelf; and then carrying it round, 
Save an Opportunity to every one 
to contribute according to his 
fancy, by which means it is ſup- 
poſed Mr. Williams got above 
200 guineas ; one & gave 
50. Mr. Williams, at going into 
the pillory, and getting out, bowed 
to the ſpectators; and held a ſprig 
of laurel in his hand all the time. 


The ſame coach carried him back, 


Vor. VIII. 
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and the maſter of it refuſed to take 
anyhire. 

The right honourable the 18th, - 
earl of Hillſborough, touch- r 
ed with the very mean and de- 
plorable condition, in which he 
found three Cherokee Indians, 
lately arrived in London, imme- 
diately took them out of the hands 
ofa tavern-keeper and a Jew, who 
had advertiſed them to be ſeen 
for money, at the tavern-keeper's 
houſe, ſent his tradeſmen and equip- 

d them genteelly in the Eng- 
iſh faſhion at his own expence. 
And this day they were intro- 
duced, by Mr, Montague, the 
agent for Virginia, to the lords of 
trade and plantations ; and, with 
their uſual ſolemnity, had four 


talks with their lordſhips ; the 


firſt complimentary; the ſecond, 
to tender obedience to the great 
king their father, and to produce 
ſamples of gold, filver, and iron 
ore, found in their country ; the 
third, to complain of the incroach- 
ments of ſome of his majeſty's 
ſubjects on the hunting grounds, 
reſerved by treaty for the ſole uſe 
of the native Indians; and the 
fourth to expreſs their ſurpriſe, 
that, having often heard of learned 
perſons being ſent to inſtruct them 
in the knowledge of things, none 
had ever appeared ; and to en- 
treat, that ſome ſuch men might 
ſoon be ſent among them to teach 
them writing, reading, and other 
things. Their lordſhips diſmiſ- 
ſed them well pleaſed, | with aſ- 
ſurances of repreſenting to . the 
king the ſubje&s of their talk. 
His majeſty was ſoon. after graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to order them a va- 
riety of preſents and to dire& 
that particular care ſhould be taken 
{F] tor 


66] 
for their ſafe return to their own 
country. The tavern-keeper and 
the Jew, who had made a ſhow 
of them, were brought before a 
great aſſembly, and ſeverely repri- 
manded. On the ſecond of March, 
the chiefs embarked on board a 
ſhip in the Thames on their return 
home. | 

'The mercury in a thermometer 
at a gentleman's houſe, in the ſouth 
of Kent, ſunk within the ball. 
At the ſame place, and at ten the 
ſame evening, the beſt Farenheit's 
fell to io deg. At half after ſeven 
the next morning to 7 deg. which 
is 25 deg. be — the .— 

int, perhaps the greate ree 
of cold [+ felt in En — 
within 7 deg. of the cold of Ice- 
land. The ſame day the differ- 
ence occaſioned by this degree of 
cold in the refraftive power. of 
the atmoſphere was very remark - 
able, 

In the morning of the day fol- 
lowing icicles could be diſcerned 
floating in the air, like very ſmall 


needles, which ſparkled in the ſun- 


ſhine, and made an appearance 

equally beautiful and uncommon. 
On the 224d of November laft, 

Farenheit's 


' juſt before ſun-ſet, | 
ſcale, by one of Bird's thermome- 
ters, was ſo low as 10; in Bedford- 


ſhire. 


th Came on to be tried, in 
195. the court of Common Pleas, 
Weſtminſer-hall, a cauſe between 
a private ſoldier, plaintiff, and 
his colonel, defendant, for the lat- 
ter breaking the former from a 
ſerjeant to.a private man, con- 
trary to the rules of a court mar- 
tial ; when, the fact being proved, 
the plaintiff obtained a verdict for 
70 I, damages. 
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At Dantzic, between eight 
and nine o'clock in the even- 20 
ing, there appeared in the firms 
ment two ſurpriſing lights in the 
likeneſs of two moons near the 
real moon, one towards the 8. E. 
and the other to the N. E. with 3 
large circle round them, which 
was of the colours of the rainbow; 
ſoon b Gap nine by the two 
moons di ared, but the | 
circle late? till after — 
clock. 

A poor tanner of Battle in 
Suſſex has lately found out a me- 
thod of tanning calves ſkins with 
oak ſaw-duſt inſtead of oak-bark; 
which will be the means of ſaving 
a 2. number of oak trees, which 
uſed to be frequently cut down 
very young, purely for the ſake of 
their bark. — In conſequence 0f 
this diſcovery, ſeveral mills are 
already erecting for the grinding 


of oak chips and ſmall pieces of 


oak, for the purpoſe above men- 
tioned ; and the ſociety of arts in- 
tend to give the inventor a reward 
of 100 l. 
A proclamation appeared 

in the London Gazette for: 
revoking all the preſent Mediter- 
ranean paſſes within the term of 
two years, at which time they 
are to be exchanged for news 
paſſes ; except paſſes granted tv 
ſhips gone or going to the Eat 
Indies, or other remote places, 
where they cannot be timely fur- 
niſhed with new paſſes, whole 
paſſes are to continue in force for 
two years after the ſaid term. 
This is done, as the ſaid proclams- 
tion ſets forth, to prevent a mil- 
underſtanding between us and 
governments on the. coaſt of Bu- 


bary, leveral paſſes of the peo 
- fer 


form having, during the war, or 
by undue means, fallen into the 
hands of foreigners, who, _ 
at war with thoſe ſtates, make uſe 
of them to cover their property. 

An attorney, who ſome time 
ago caufed lady T'——, a peereſs 
in her own right, to be arreſted, 
was brought up to the bar of the 
houſe of lords, and, after _ 
ſeverely reprimanded, * was diſ- 
charged, upon his making his 
humble ſubmiſſion, and paying 
the uſual fees. At the ſame time 
their lordſhips ordered, that him- 
ſelf and the plaintiff ſhould pay 
the coſts of the bailiffs. 

The weavers in Spital Fields 
have invented a method of quilt- 
ing in their looms, which is much 
neater than the quilting performed 
by women in the uſual way. This, 
however, will only be changing 
hands, and taking the bread from 
the poor quilters, to put it into 
the mouths of poor weavers ; no 
very wiſe ſcheme, till women have 
many ways to get a living as 
men 


A grain of wheat, ſown in the 


230. month of October 1763, in the 
lediter garden of Criſp Molineux, eſq; in 
term of Norfolk, produced 42 ſtems, con- 
e they tuning 2151 grains. | 
Yr new A ſheep, killed ſome time ago 
ated w Wl by Mr. Clayton, butcher, had on 
he Eat the right kidney forty-four pounds 
may of fat, though the gut- fat weighed 
ely fur- but two ounces : a ſingularity not 

whole remembered by the oldeſt butcher 
orce for living, 
| term Mr. Timothy Helmſly, com- 
oclama mon councilman of Breadſtreet 
t a mi ward, has left 10, oco l. to chari- 
and table uſes. 

of Bar- A remarkable animal was lately 
preſent killed at Froſhem in Weſtrogoth- 

form land. He was about a foot 


Ong. 


— 
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His eyes were ſmall, his ears very 
ſhort, his upper hp cleft like that 
of a hare's, and he had a ſort of 
whiſkers about the mouth like a 
cat. He had only four teeth; 
two above, and two beneath, an 
inch in length, and bent inwards. 
The fore-feet were very ſhort, 
ſomething like a dog's,and the hind 
ones, which were ſomething longer, 
reſembled thoſe of a gooſe. The 
toes were very long, and armed 
with talons, four before and one 
behind, and between each there 
was a fine membrane. The hind- 
feet were placed very forward un- 
der the belly. It 1s thought the 
creature was amphibious, 'and that 
he uſed his tail, which was about 
as large as a hand, in ſwimming. 
A ſociety has lately been formed 
at New York, on the plan of the 
ſociety of arts, &c. in London, by 
the name of the ſociety for promo- 
ting of arts, agriculture, and ac0- 
nomy in the province of New York, 
in North America : and they have 
intreated all lovers of their coun- 
try, whoſe ſituation furniſhes them 
with an opportunity to devote ſome 
par: of their time to the making of 
uſeful experiments and obſerva- 
tions, to communicate the reſult of 
them, p | 
Some time ago, a ne at 
Liſbon, named Firmien da Coſta, 
ave the following moſt ſurpriſing 
— of fdelity and affeQions 
Hearing that his maſter, Emma- 
nuel Cabral, was taken up for 
killing a ſoldier, he. quitted the 
woods to which he had fled for re- 
fuge, and voluntarily ſurrendered 
himſelf into the hands of juſtice, 
declaring that he alone was guilty , 
of the aſſaſſination, and that his 
maſter was innocent. Accordingly, 
the maſter, after a long examina- 


[F] 2 tion, 


ANNUAL 
tion, appearing innocent, he was 
ſet at liberty, and the negro hanged. 

His moſt. Chriſtian majeſty has 
publiſhed a declaration, by which, 
in conſequence of the conduct of 


the canton of Schwitz in Switzer- 


land, for eighteen months paſt, 


he breaks off all alliance with that 


canton, and declares, that he does 
not-reckon the canton of Schwitz, 
in the number of his dear, ancient, 
and faithful allies of the Helvetic 
body, and orders all the Swiſs 
troops and ſervants of that canton 
to leave his ſervice, and depart the 
kingdom within a month. 

His moſt Faithful majeſty has 
lately iſſued an edict, forbiddin 
any criminal proceſs to be * 
on in any court whatſoever, in any 
part of his dominions, the court 
of inquiſition not excepted, with- 
out confronting the witneſſes with 
the party accuſed ; by which means 
greater juſtice may be expected in 
every court, and the terrors of the 
Inquiſition muſt be conſiderably 
leſſened. 6 

In a ſolemn and religious pro- 
ceſſion and thankſgiving made 


laſt month at Venice, on account 


of the ranſoming of ninety-one 
flaves from the ſtates of Algiers and 
Tunis, each of the flaves was 
accompanied by a noble Venetian 
on his left hand, and the patri- 
arch of Venice walked before them. 
And, after high maſs and Te 
'Deum had been ſung in the church 
of St. Salvadore, the ſlaves were 
entertained at dinner in the reſec- 
tory of that convent, and ſerved at 
table by the noble Venetians that 
_— them in the procel- 
on. 


The reaſon of treating theſe cap- 


tives with ſo much reſpeR, is their 


having perſiſted in the Chriſtian 
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religion, though they might hay 
obtained their liberty by emtx 
cing the Mahometan. 

On the 7th ult. the Pope ſigned 
a decree, by which he confirm 
and approves the inſtitution of 
the Jefuits, in confideration of the 
great ſervices they have done the 
church; and, after alledging the 
numerous motives which have en. 


gaged him to iſſue this decree, 


expreſſes his deteſtation of the ca. 
lumnies ſpread from region to re- 
gion againſt the ſociety, 

His Pruſſian majeſty has granted 
his letters patent for eſtabliſhing i 
chamber of inſurance in Berli, 
to ſubſiſt irrevocably for 30 years 
from the iſt of June, 1765, du. 
ing which time no other chamber 
of inſurance is to be ſet on foot i 
any of his majeſty's dominions, 
The capital of this chamber is to 
be a million of crowns, divided 
into 4500 actions or ſhares, of 250 
crowns each, 

A chamber of inſurance has like- 
wiſe been lately eſtabliſhed at Ham 
burgh for ſhips and merchandize, 
under the direction of fix of the 
richeſt and moſt reputable met. 
chants, to conſiſt of 500 actions of 
ooo dollars each; whereupon the 
ſtockholder is to advance 20 pe 
cent. This regulation meets with 
encouragement, and the actions ar 
bought up faſt, 

A reward of 10,000 crowns hs 
been offered by the court of Swe 
den for the diſcovery of the autho! 
of a work printed in the Swedi 
language, and highly injurious u 
his majeſty's perſon and govert- 
ment. Among other poſition 
of the like kind; this author af- 
firms, that a miniſter er 709 of 
ficer is not obliged to obey the ord 
of the king and ſenate, when 7 x 


gerſuaded that they are contrary to 


ght hay 
/ embix the laws, 

About twelve months ago the 
e ſigned deputies of the two Ruſſian trad- 
confirms ing companies, one eſtabliſhed at 
tion of Kamſchatka, ard the other at the 
n of the mouth of the river Kowina, pave 


Jone the the court of Peterſburgh an ac- 


ing the count of their diſcoveries. Thoſe 
ave en. of Kowina, ſetting out from that 
decree, river, doubled Cape Iſchuktſchi 
the ca. in 74 deg. lat. and falling down 


to the ſouth, through the ſtrait 
which ſeparates Europe from Ame- 
rica, they diſcovered ſome inha- 
bited iſlands in the 64th degree 
of latitude, where they went aſhore 
and ſettled a trade with the inha- 
bitants, for their fineſt furs, ſome 
of which they brought to the em- 
preſs, particularly a parcel of the 


On do fe-. 


| granted 
liſhing i 

Berlin, 
zo years, 
55, dur- 
chamber 


\ ay fineſt black foxes ſkins that ever 
her 0 were ſeen. They named theſe 
divided iſlands the iſlands of Aleyut ; ſome 


of them are very near America, 
Thoſe of Kamſchatka went to the 
northward, and met their com- 
panions at the above iſlands, io 
that, for the convenience of trade, 
they fixed a factory at the iſle of 
Beering, When this report was 


s, of 250 


has like- 
at Ham- 
handize, 
; of the 


Nome made, the court came to a reſolu- 
upon the tion of puſhing theſe diſcoveries; 
e 20 pe and lieutenant col. Blenmer was 
ets with ſent, with ſeveral able geographers, 
Tons ar with orders to fail from the river 


Anadit to the ſame coaſts, and 
even beyond them. 


has 
2 It now appears, by a letter dat- 


of Swe- 


ed the 21ſt February 1764, from 
ſ , , 

cl his moſt Chriſtian 3 to his 
arious w 83 of New Orleans, that he 
| goverl- ceded, ſo early as the 3d No- 
poſitions vember 1762, to his Catholic 
uthor af majeſty, his heirs and and ſucceſ- 
royal . ſors, for ever, the whole country 
the ora wn by the name of Louiſiana, 
then be © together with New Orleans, and 
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the iſland in which that city is fi- 
tuated, All the inhabitants are 
to remain in the ſame fituation as 


at preſent, and know no other dif- 


ference than that of paying obedi- 
ence to the king of Spain inſtead of 
the king of France. Though, on 

ubliſhing this letter at New Or- 
eans, the governor told the mili- 


tary officers, that his moſt Chriſtian 


majeſty had no further occaſion for 


them, he acquainted all perſons in 
general, that ſhips ſhould be pro- 


vided for ſuch as choſe to remove. 
For want of the original act, we 
have inſerted the letter relating to 
it amongſt our State Papers. 

Mary Dear, of Cherminſter, 
near Dorcheſter, was lately deliver- 
ed of two boys and a girl, who 


died in three days; but the mo- 


ther is perfectly well. 
Mrs, Parſons, wife of a journey- 
enter in Goſwell-ſtreet, 
of two boys and a girl: one of 
the boys died next day, but the 
_ two children are likety to do 
well, 

Five women of Birtley, "near 
Choſter- le- ſtreet, Durham, of twins 
each: and a ſixth of three chil- 
dren. | 
The wife of Ralph Nicholſon, a 
poor labourer, at Sfouch-hall, near 
Cheſter-le-ſtreet, of three daugh- 
ters, 

A woman in the ten-mile bank 
between Ely and Downham, of a 
healthy boy, with fourteen toes and 
fourteen fingers, _ 

A woman of Ditchet, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, of a ſtout [healthy boy, 
without arms or ſhoulders. © _ 

A widow in Caſtle - Baynard 
ward, aged 64, of a ſon, who lived 
four days. | 

A bruſh-maker of Edinburgh, 

LFI 3 | extremely 


— 


70] 
extremely ſquat, and ſo low as to 

commonly called the Town 
Steeple, was lately married to a 


young girl there, ſo like himſelf, 


that they both together meaſure 
but five feet eight inches in height, 
and much about the ſame in 
breadth. 
Died lately. In Maggard-ftreet, 
St. Giles's, Mrs. Farrel, who, by 
ng out two-penny lodgings, 
amaſſed upwards of 6,000 1. 
Ar Liege, a woman, aged 100 
ears, who was but two feet eight 
inches high, and had never been 
able to walk without crutches, 
In Kennington-lane, Mrs. Lamb, 


aged 100, 


At Bethnal - green, Mrs. Anne 


Hart, a widow lady, aged 102. 


At Newington, Janet Anderſon, 
aged 102, who within two years of 


her death' got her bread by ſpin- 


ning linen-yarn. 


t Milan, Joſeph Famagello 
aged 103. r 


In St. James's workhouſe, Eli- 


zabeth Hone, aged 104. 
At Mirabel, in France, Louiſa 

Villiet, aged 1035. 
Near Louth, in Lincolnſhire, 

ohn Dowſe, who had never been 
in the hands of the faculty, aged 
106. 
In the workhouſe of St. Olave, 
Southwark, Mary Andrews, aged 


107. 
At Hamburgh, an old ſailor, 


aged 112, 
At Carrowbeg, in Ireland, Mr. 


Dominick Joyce, aged 120. 


MARCH, 


K. Being St. David's day, 
. Herbert Thomas, eſq; trea- 
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attended with a ſuitable action. 


ſurer, and the reſt of the ſteward; 
of the ſociety of Ancient Britong, 
erected for the ſupport of the Welk 
charity ſchool on Clerkenwell. 
| Kg Middleſex, went in proceſ. 
1 


on to St. James's, where they at E 
were admitted to ſee the prince of er 0 
Wales, and kiſs his hand ; and moſ 
then preſented his royal high. ploy 
neſs with the following addreſs : for 

May it pleaſe your royal high. the | 
neſs, den 

The members of the ſociety, ſons 
who have now the honour to ap- cuti 
” the preſence of your royal {mal 
ighneſs, do it with hearts full of in hi 
zeal for the proſperity of your au- that 
guſt parents, the perſon of your ſtopt 
royal highneſs, and every branch acco 
of the royal family, pity 
United as they are in their ſen- own! 
timents of loyalty and charity, only 
they hope for the protection and ed t 
implore the patronage of your puni 
royal highneſs, for an inſtitution ſince 
that educates, cloaths, and ſup- villa 
ports many poor deſtitute natives or fa 
of that principality, from which 1 
your royal highneſs derives your f 
moſt diſtinguiſhed title. recei 

Your royal parents remember no in th 
period of their lives too early for bery 
doing good; and when a fey a bo 


years ſhall call forth your virtues 
into action, your royal highnels 
may perhaps with ſatisfaction re. 
flect upon your faithful ancient 
Britons thus laying themſelves at 
your feet. | 

To which addreſs his royal 
highneſs made the following an- 
ſwer with the greateſt propriety, 


Gentlemen, 


T thank you for this mark of 
your duty to the king, and 
proſperity to this charity,” 


ewards 
ritons, 
» Welh 
enwell. 
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His royal highneſs was then moſt 
graciouſly pleaſed to preſent the 
treaſurer with an hundred guineas 
for the uſe of the charity. - 

A bill of indictment was found 


by the grand jury of Middleſex, 


at Hicks's Hall, againſt a _ 
er of great diſtinction, protected in 
moſt caſes, in virtue of his em- 
ployment, by the law of nations, 
for a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
the chevalier D'Eon, on the evi- 
dence, it is ſaid, of the very per- 
ſons employed to carry it into exe- 
cution. This event cauſed no 
ſmall uneaſineſs to ſome perſons 
in high ſtation, till they reflected 
that the proſecution might be 
ſtopt by a Noli Praſegui, which it 
accordingly was. But it is a 
pity, that the accuſers, having 
owned their having been not 
only tampered with, but conſent- 
ed to the horrid deed, were not 
puniſhed on their own confeſſion, 
fince they muſt be moſt dangerous 
villains, whether they ſwore true 
or falſe. 
Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, when one for forging a 
receipt for the wages of a ſeaman 
in the laſt war, and four for rob- 
bery and burglaries, (one of them 
a boy about fourteen for ſtealing 
a ſilver watch and nine guineas) 
received ſentence of death : fifty- 
lix were ſentenced to be tranſport- 
ed for ſeven years, one to be pri- 
vately whipped ; and fix were 
branded. The three caſt for bur- 
glary, and the forgerer, ſuffered 
the middle of the following month, 
One of · the perſons - ſentenced to 
be tranſported was, ſoon after, on 
the apprehending of the real offen- 
der, whom he greatly reſembled, 
found to be perfectly innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge, and 


171 
ng his majeſty's free par- 
on. 

The reigning prince of 
Anhalt Defſau uns betro- 9th. 
thed to the princeſs Louiſa Hen- 
rietta Wilhelmina, youngeſt daugh- 
ter of the margrave Henry, the 
BY of Pruſſia's couſin, at 'Ber- 
in. 

The houſe of Commons th 
came to a reſolution of raiſ- 
ing ze o, oool. (part of 1, 0, oool.) 
by way of tontine, or annuities 
upon lives, at 3 per cent. with be- 
nefit of ſurvivorſhip. This ſum 
is divided into fix claſſes, of 1 pol. 
each, ſo that the longeſt liver may 
enjoy the whole income. The 
proprietors of navy and victual- 
ling bills, in courſe of pay- 
ment, are to have the preference 
ar ſubſcribing to the above ſup- 

y. 
There fell ſuch a quantity of 
ſnow in all parts of England, that 
many perſons, who happened to 
be overtaken by it in wild and 
open places, unfortunately periſh- 
ed. Many places were overflown 
by the ſudden thaw, that ſucceed- 
ed, particularly Maidſtone, the in- 
habitants of which were driven in- 
to their upper rooms, 

At a general court of the |, 
directors of the bank of 4 
England, a dividend of 24 percent. 
was declared on their preſent capi- 
tal for the half year ending the 5 th 
of April next. |, \ 

A parcel of Canada bills, ft. 
amounting to ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand livres, was ſold at 
Garraway's coffee - houſe from g to 
30 per cent. N | 

Lord Mansfield, as ſpeaker, d. 
and the earls Gower and 
Marchmont, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion from his majeſty, gave tie 

FJ 4 royal 
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royal aſſent to the following 
bills : ; 

The bill for puniſhing mutiny 
and deſertion, &c. 

The bill for the better regula- 
tion of his majeſty's marine forces, 

The bill for the recovery of 
ſmall debts at Blackheath, Brom- 

» &C, 
The bill for the recovery of 

ſmall debts in the hundred of 
Chippenham, &c. in Wilts, | 

The bill for permitting the free 
importation of cattle from Ireland. 

The bill for providing a public 
reward for perſons who ſhall diſco. 
ver the longitude. 


The bill for laying a ſtamp duty 


In the Britiſh colonies in America. 
The bill for lighting, cleanſing, 
and paving the ftreets, &c. in 
Weſtminſter, and for collecting 
tolls on Sundays. | 
And ſeveral private bills, to the 
number, in all, of thirty-five. 
th At an ordination of prieſts 
24. and deacons at the chapel 
royal at St. James's by the hon. 
and reverend Dr. Keppel, oP 
of Exeter, a black was ordained, 
whoſe devout behaviour attracted 
the notice of the whole congrega- 
tion. He was ſoon after * 5.x 


prieſt. 

m. At an examination of four 
25 tn. boys, detected at picking 
"pockets, before the lord mayor, 
one of them, admitted an evi- 
dence, gave the following ac- 
count. A man, who kept a pub- 
lic houſe near Fleet-market, had a 
club of boys, whom he inſtructed 


in picking pockets, and other ini- 


quirous practices. He began by 
reaching them to pick a hand- 

kerchief out of his own poket, 
and next his watch, by -which 
means the evidence, at laſt, be- 


" 
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came ſo great an adept, that he 
got the publican's watch fou 
times in one evening, when the 
maſter ſwore” that his ſcholar wa 
as perfect as one of twenty year, 


practice. The pilfering out of 


ſhops was the next art. In this, 
his inſtructions to his pupils were, 
that at ſuch chandlers, or other 
ſhops, as had hatches, one boy 
ſhould knock for admittance for 
ſome trifle, whilſt another was ly. 
ing on his belly, cloſe to the hatch, 
who, when the firſt boy came out, 
the hatch remaining on jar, and 
the owner being withdrawn, was 
to crawl in, on all fours, and take 
the tills, or any thing elſe he could 
meet with, and to retire in the ſame 
manner. Breaking into ſhops by 
night was the third article ; which 
was to be effected thus. As brick 
walls under ſhop-windows are ge- 
nerally very thin, two of them 
were to lie under a ſhop window 
as deſtitute beggars, aſleep, in ap- 
pearance, to pafſers by; but, 
when alone, were with pickers to 
pick the mortar out of the bricks, 
and ſo on, till they had opened a 
hole big enough to go in, when 
one was to lie as if aſleep before 
the breach, till the other accom- 
pliſhed his purpoſe. e 
His royal highneſs the 
duke of York, preſident of 
the London hoſpital, attended by 
the marquis of Granby, and e- 
veral other perſons of diſtinction, 
and eſcorted by a party of hork, 
went, with the governors of that 
hoſpital, to St. Laurence's church, 
where a ſermon was preached by 
Dr, Squire, biſhop of St. David's. 
His royal highneſs went in the 
roceſſion to Merchant Taylor 
ball where he ſtaid about twent) 


minutes; and, having made a * 


hat be me preſent to the charity, re- 
h fou Wired. The marquis of Granby 
ien the laid dinner, and fat as preſident 
lar wa n the room of his royal highneſs. 
y years be collection at this feaſt amount- 
out of d to 13331. 148. 6d. 


The ſum of 176l. 10s. was lately 
paid to the treaſurer of the aſylum 
or female orphans, and as much. 


ne boy nore to'the treaſurer of the Mag- 
ace for alen charity, by Sir John Field- 
was ly. ng, purſuant to the generous di- 
hatch, ections of John Page, eſq; being 


he profits ariſing, in the courſe of 
he year 1764, from the ſale of 
'ard's medicines, made up ac- 
ording to the receipt book be- 
queathed to that gentleman by Mr. 
ard. 


ops b At the late fittings of Ni, privs 
nil tGuildhall, came — be * yt 
s brick ourt of _ Bench, a cauſe be- 
are ge- ¶ een the a ; paces of a bankrupt, 
then plaintiffs, and a gentleman of Bir- 


drought to recover back of the 
lefendant a ſum of money received 
dy him of the bankrupt at Gi- 


bricks, nltar, purſuant to the ſentence of 
zened a ſe court there, ſubſequent to an 
1, when & of bankruptcy committed in 
; before gland, but prior to the iſſuing 
accom- ff the ne 12 3 when, after 


nany learned arguments, the court 
* ya opinion that the defendant 
ould not be affected by. receiving 
e money at Gibraltar, the bank- 
upt laws not extending to that 


inction, lace, the plaintiffs were non- 
" horle, uited, 
of that An account of the annual balan- 
church, es of the dead caſh and ſecurities 
hed by f the bank of England belonging 
Javid's. o the ſuitors in the court of Chan- 
in the ery, from the year 1739 to the 23d 
Taylor f February laſt, diſtinguiſhing the 
twenty lead caſh from the ſecurities in each 
a hand- ear, is now before parliament, 


hin- lane, defendant, upon an action 


' 


* 
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It were to be wiſhed- that 

the dead caſh and unclaimed pro- 
perty in all the funds, and in all 
the offices of law and inſurance, 
were to be appropriated by parlia- 
ment in aid of the ſupplies, and 
to be made good, when claimed, or 
determined by law, by a vote of 
the houſe, _— 


A lady lately deceilcd has be- 


queathed a conſiderable ſum to pay 
the creditors of a nephew of hers, 
who was formerly a grocer in Lon- 
don, and about twenty years 
failed, and paid wy tos. In 
pound, A remarkabl 


the 


e inſtance of 
compaſſion to diſtreſs, or at leaſt 


attention to family honour ! 

The two gold medals, 
annually. by his grace the duke of 
Newcaſtle, chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, for the en- 
couragement of claſſical learnin 
were lately adjudged to Mr. Travis 
of St. John's, and Mr. Shepperd- 
ſon of Trinity college, bachelors 
of arts. | | ; 

Some weeks ago, one William 
Stanton, day labourer to Mr. 
Dodkeld, of Breedon, near Tukeſ- 
bury, Glouceſterſhire, threſhed 
wards of ſixty buſhels of oulls, 
between fix in the morning and 
ſix in the evening of the ſame day, 


beſides taking it down from the 


mow himſelf, and, after it was 
threſhed, helping to winnow it; 
which was all done, and the grain 
put in bags, before eight o'clock 
the ſame night; an example of 
uſeful activity and induſtry, which 
we thought it would be a pity not 
to record. 

The number of forces on the 
peace eſtabliſhment of France for 
the preſent year, is fixed at 93, 970 
effective men. 

The 


- 
* 
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The great law-ſuit, 
he fare parliament © 
between the widow and children, 
&c, of the unfortunate John Ca- 
las, and his perſecutors and judges, 
was decided the gth inftant, being 
three years to a day after the con- 
demnation and execution of that 
unfortunate victim to fanaticiſm. 
His widow, his fon, the maid ſer- 
vant, and Mr. Lavaiſſe, were diſ- 
charged of the horrid accuſation ; 
the late Mr. Calas, the father, de- 
elared innocent; his memory of 
former good reputation re- eſtab- 
 Hſhed, with liberty to his family to 
proſecute the judges, called capi- 
© touls, who condemned him; the 
former proceſs to be cancelled, 
with the ſentence of the ſaid 
Judges ; and the arret of his inno 
cence to be printed, publiſhed, 


nding 


and fixed up at all the public courts 
—_— required. 


e parliament, beſides, re- 
folved, that the preſident and his 
reporter ſhall write to the chan- 
cellor, defiring him to be pleaſed 
to requeſt the king to take the fa- 
mily of Calas into his royal pro- 
teftion, and to forbid the judges 
of Tholouſe to make uſe for the 
future of proceedings called Brefs 
dnterdits. 

Inftead of ſeven judges, who are 
obliged to fit. at every chamber, 
there ſat more than forty on this oc- 
eaſion. The ſaid priſoners, who had 
ſurrendered at the Conciergerie, 
were cleared and diſcharged out of 
the court by the great ſtairs, thro? 
a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, ſome 
ſhedding tears, and others clapping 
their hands for joy ; and have been 
fince viſited by perſons of all ranks 
and religions, ſome of whom ex- 
+ preſſed the intereſt they took in 
| 2 
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Pais, ſent 


A my > of twelve eminey 
practitioners bein inted 
the faculty of hole rn Bake 2 
examine into the advantages or di. 
advantages of the practice of in. 
oculating for the ſmall-pox, han 
made their report, that the open 
tion has been and may be attend. 
ed with fatal effects, and that con- 
ſequently it ought not to be tole. 


rated. On the other hand, public 


notice has been given there, that 
12,000 livres are depoſited with 
the receiver-general of the finar- 
ces of the generality of Soiſſons, to 
be given as a reward to any one 
who ſhall prove, in the ſpace of 
ſix years, to reckon from the fit 
of laſt month, that any perſon 
inoculated for the ſmall pox ha 
afterwards had it in the naturl 
way. The magiſtrates of the 
Hague, in conjunction with the 
court of Holland, have forbid any 
perſons being brought there to be 
inoculated. 

The ſpirit of agriculture begin 
to break out in Spain. A ſociety 
for the improvement of it has beet 
lately eſtabliſhed at Corunna, and 
met, for the firſt time, on the 20th 
of 2 laſt, 

he whole number of perſons 
who died laſt year at Naples, h 
the epidemica] diſtemper, appears 
by letters from that place, 
all that has been ſaid of it, © 
amount at moſt ts thirty thouſand 
fouls. £ 

The antiquities of Pompell, 0 
of the ſubterraneous cities diſcs 
vered near Naples, now app 
to be very numerous, Many 
the paintings, ſtatues, and mo. 
faics, are capital, The f_ 

| „ 


* 1 


hich were painted are preſerved, 
one of them have windows, but 


inted b ceive all their light by the 
Paris, oors, which are ve high in pro- 

es or dil. ,ortion to their width. 8 

ce of in At Herculaneum two galleries 

ox, hav Wave been diſcovered, ornamented 

he open. Vith paintings. A curule chair 

e attend. s found in each gallery, one of gr 
that con- nem gilt. ; 

) be tole. At Averſa, 20,000 pieces of 


dold coin, each of the value of 
Ir carlins, (half a crown) have 
deen dug up. All of them are 
baraceuical, They were claim- 


d, public 
ere, that 
ted with 
he finan- 


iſſons, ud by the fiſcal, on behalf of the 
6 ing. 
ew 4 Brundifi, a hundred rotoli 
n the it weight of about 33 ounces 
y perſon reliſh) of Roman filver denaru, 
pox hu ere lately diſcovered. Theſe de- 
e natural ri began with Septimus Severus, 
of the d come down to Philip, the fon, 


he king had 75 of the rotoli. 

At Peſto, many ſmall curious 
truſcan vaſes” have been dug up, 
t. Bruce, a Scotch gentleman, 
mſed the three baſiliche remain- 


with the 
ofbid any 
jere to be 


re begin 
A ſociety dere to be deſigned; and ſignor 
has beet kccardelli, who was not long 
inna, in England and Ireland, de- 
the 20h ened and 22 as much of that 
ty, its walls, towers, and other 
f perſons uildings, as could be repreſented 
aples, by BP n* picture. 


On the 19th inſtant, near half 
be city of Belgrade was reduced 
daſhes by fire, 

The king of Denmark has lately 


| appeats, 
ace, 
of it, 1 
thouſand 


npeii, obe Iſt and ſecond lieutenants, both in 
ties diſco- e foot and horſe ſervice, are pro- 
w app" bited from marrying, unleſs they 
Many (FP make it appear that they have 
and wo- e crowns per annum of their 
chamben en private fortune, excluſive of 


(ir pay, | 


The order of peaſants in Swe- 
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ud an ordinance, by which the 


[75 
den having lately applied to the 
neral diet of that 2 for 
— to poſſeſs land, and to ren- 
der it heredi to their families, 
a privilege hitherto reſtricted to 
the nobleſſe; their demand was 
rejected, a few days after, by the 
chamber of nobles, after very 
eat debates. 
The inhabitants of Mexico and 
other parts of Spaniſh America, 
begin to uſe elephants, ſeveral of 
theſe animals having been landed 
laſt year from Africa at La Vera 
Cruz, e 

His majeſty has been pleaſed to 
order that North America be divid- 
ed into two diſtricts, viz. North- 
ern, and Southern, by the river 
Potomack, and a due Weſt line 
drawn from the head of the main 
branch of that river, as far as his 
majeſty's dominions extend; and 
that a ſurveyor-general be appoint- 
ed in each, to make general ſur. 
veys both of the ſea coaſts, and 
the inland country, in order to 
facilitate the navigation, and pro- 
mote the ſpeedy ſettlement, of the 
new acquiſitions. 

The commiſſioners appointed to 
ſettle the new ceded iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, are firſt to divide each 
iſland into, pariſhes and diſtricts. 
In every pariſh they are to trace 
out a town, its ts, market- 
place, and other public places, - 
and then to parcel out the ground 
into proper allotments to build on, 
with a ſmall field annexed to each. 
Where the land is cleared, the 
purchaſers, beſides the purchaſe- 
money, are to pay a quit-rent of 
one penny per foot in front of 
each town lot, and fix-pence for 
every acre of the field that ac- 
companies it. If the land be un- 
cleared, it is to be granted by the 
governor, 
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8 upon fecurity given to 
wild on it, incloſe and fence it, in 
a reaſonable time, and to pay the 
ſame quit-rent. . 
Certain diſtricts of wood-land 
are to be reſerved to the crown, 
as woods, by the damps continually 
exhaling from them, and by the 
clouds they attract, are well 
known to furniſh a perpetual ſup- 
ply of moiſture, and prevent thoſe 
droughts, which frequently hap- 
pen in other parts of chat climate, 
where ſuch precautions have been 
neglected. 
All the neutrals, fo called, 
who remained at Hallifax in Nova 
Scotia, to the amount of between 
give and fix hundred ſouls, ex- 
cept four or five families, who 
took the oath of allegiance, were 
lately embarked for Cape Fran- 
Fois. They had in that province 
the ſame allowance of proviſions 
with the ſoldiers, in hopes of their 
becoming ſubje&s of Great Bri- 
tain. As they uſed to ſupply the 
, town with firing, their abſence is 
ſeverely felt by the inhabitants. 
Some of thoſe people, lately ſet- 
' tled in the Weſtern parts of the 
province of South Carolina, have 
already begun to apply themſelves 
to the breeding of filk-worms, in 
which they had made ſome pro- 
greſs, For their greater encou- 
ragement, the governor has pro- 
miſed oo dollars premium to the 
1 firſt who ſhall produce 10 lb. weight 
of raw filk, the product of Ca- 
rolina. 


ſtuck up on ſeveral conſpicuous 
laces in the little town of New 
1 in the province of Con- 
necticut, and likewiſe publiſhed 
nn a news paper there, beſides 
bdeing curious in itſelf, and fur- 
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'niſhing an uſeful leſſon, is a Prod 


N. of the ſaid New London, ay 


and his family to be chargeable 


The - following public notice, 


— 


that our brethren of North Am 
rica have ſuch juſt notions of » 
lice, in ſome reſpects at leaſt, 
might do honour to the moths 
country. 

« We the - ſubſcribers, { 
men of New London, the curry 
year have diligently inſpected i 
to the affairs and bufineſs of N 


find that through idleneſs, ni 
RR m—nt, and bad huſbandry, 
he is likely to be reduced to wa, 


the ſaid town, if ſpeedy care k 
not taken to prevent it; when 
upon ſaid ſelect men, by al 
with the conſent of the civil 
thority in ſaid town, and pu 
ſuant to a law of this colony, 
= theſe preſents put and pla 

N. an overſeer to ſaid N. 
to order, direct, and adviſe hin 
in the ment of his affa 
and bufineſs, for and until fu 
time as ſaid N. N. by diligad 
and 2 application to buſineſ 
and prudent management of Iu 
affairs, ſhall obtain a releaſe her 
from, by the ſele& men then | 
ing. Hereby forbidding all a 
every perſon tranſacting any 4 
fairs relating to traffick with hin 
without the liberty and conſent 
ſaid overſeer, as ſuch proceeduy 


will not be valid in law. q 
JE R. Cp — pariſh 
Select meny NAT. D—c— Miter al 
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New London, June 14- 1764- marke 


Mary, the wife of Thom 
Pointon, a labouring man at Ky 
wood about half a mile from Ter 
bury, Worceſterſhire, was lan 
delivered of a ſtill- born female . 
fant, which had one bead 9 


15 2 prüfe,, viz, four eyes, two noſes 
orth Ang 5H mouths, two tongues, four 
ons of em in the upper-jaw of each 
it leaſt, nouth, and two chins, two 


back · bones, and two breaſt- bones; 
he ears, arms, and the lower 


jarts, from the hips, were na- 


he Current aral. 

pectel uf Died lately, Mr. Eleazer Ma- 
eſs of nafſes Mordecai, a Portugueſe 
ndon, ad lew, who lived upwards of 22 
neſs, years in one apartment near Clap- 
huſbandy, am-commen, without ever ſtir- 
d to wa ing out of it, or opening his lips 
rgeable on. any body but his landlady, who 
ly care i drought him every thing he want- 
it; when d, and to whom he has left a 
„ by a ongderable fortune in ready mo- 
e civil ey. | 

x a. * At Middleton Cheney, Mary 
ion, M deabowe, aged 103. 

— x Near Alton in Cumberland, 
1 e Wilſon, aged 110. 

"hi. 6 Fimkil, near New York, 


Mr. Edglebert Hof, a native of 


_ i orway, aged 128, He remem- 
y = 1505 ered that he was a boy driving a 
4 i * t um, when the news arrived in 


Ws country of the beheading of 
ung Charles the firſt, 


g any . 


. 
A ſmart ſhock of an earth- 


pariſh, Bermudas; and did con- 
kderable damage. 

Wheat having riſen at Bear-key 
market to 485. per quarter, the 
bounty ceaſed on the exportation 


1 of that commodity. 

22 ** A terrible accident happened 
* at Walker colliery, three miles 

= 127 below Newcaſtle, where ſome pit- 


men, not aware of their danger, 
r, perhaps, through caroleſſneſa 
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quake was felt in Somerſet 


* 
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or unſkilfulneſs, ſet fire to the dam 
or foul air in the workings, whi 
lie about one hundred fathoms 
deep below the ſurface of the 
ground, The inflammable va- 
ur fired in an inſtant, and was 
inſtantaneouſly followed by a 
dreadful exploſion, which produced 
a report at the mouth of the coal- 
pit as loud as thunder. The poor 
workmen below were ſcorched and 
burnt to a frightful degree; 
though none of them killed. As 
ſoon as it could poſſibly be done, 
they were drawn up, and ſent to 
the inſirmary.— On the day fol- 
lowing many others went to exa- 
mine the ſtate of the colliery, ſe- 
veral of whom were of the upper 
ſort of ſervants, called overmen, 
reputed to be very expert and 
knowing in their bufineſs ; but, 
through ſome miſtake, or through 
accident, the fulminating ſteam 
took fire a ſecond time, more 
dreadfully, and with greater vehe- 
mence, than before. It is ſaid that 
eight men and ſeventeen horſes 
loſt their lives by this ſecond ex- 
om » ſeven dead bodies have 
Deen found, which were burat in 
a moſt ſhocking manner. 
Being Maundy Thurſday, , 
the king's bounty was dif- #"* 
tributed at Whitehall to 27 poor 
men and women, being the num- 
ber of his majeſty's age. One, 
of thoſe, who received it, was a 
woman, aged 106. 
Twenty ſoldiers on board „ % 
the Speaker Indiaman having 
ſeized the waterman's boat, were 
intercepted by boats from the men 
of war at Spithead, who carried 
them back, where being all put in 
irons, the reſt of the ſoldiers, in 
order to releaſe their companio 
and themſelves, formed 'a conſpi- 


racy 


$7 


10 
racy to ſeize the arm-cheſt, kill 
all the crew that oppoſed them, 
cut the cables, run the ſhip on 
ſhore, and make their eſcape; 
but being overheard, the ringlead- 
ers 'were feized, put in irons, 
and afterwards carried to the 
g-way and laſhed. This is 
fe third mutiny that has hap- 
pened amongſt the Eaſt India 
company's ſoldiers, on board 
their outward bound ſhips,” ſince 
the beginning of this year. On 
theſe occaſions much blood has 
been ſpilt, and ſome lives loſt. 
$th. The right hon. the lord 
"hs mayor, aldermen, and ſhe- 
riffs, with their ladies, went to St. 
Bride's church, and, after divine 
| ſervice, received the following 


Report of the ſtate of the city hoſ- 
pitals for 1764. 


St. Bax THorouzw's. 
Cured and diſcharged from this 
hofpital — 3590 
Out patients relieved with 

advice and medicines 
Truſſes given by the hoſpital to 21 


Buried this year —— 325 
Remaining under cure 405 
Out-patients — 229 


— — 


In all, including out- patients $300 


ST. Thomas's HoserTaL. 
Cured and diſcharged from this 

hoſpital —— 6296 
Buried this year 292 
Remaining under cure — 467 
Out-patients 191 


— — 


In all, including out- patients, 7246 


CurrsT's Hosrir at. 
Children put forth apprentices, 
and diſcharged out of this hol- 
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the iſland of Dominica, one 


3730 


* 


pital laſt year, tem when 


owe infreticd ia the na HR. 


8 me » 

ucs — _— bout 
Buried the laſt year — Nl T3 
Remaining in the hoſpital ik as 


en fi 
land, 
th p 
xcelle 
painſt 
dicia 


Ba ID BWI IL HosPrtar, 
Vagrants, &c. relieved and af 
charged — 3 
Maintained in ſeveral trades, 
Ec. 


BeTnLem HosPrTar, 
Admitted into this hoſpital 20 
Cured 109 
Buried — ct 
Remaining under cure 250 

At the anniverſary meeting « 
the governors of the ſmall-pat 
hoſpital, - the collection amounts 


to 864 |. 10s. 
For about nine weeks paſt, 


# 


10th 


of the Caribbee iſlands ceded by 
France to Great Britain in the lil 
treaty of peace, and moſtly inhabit 
ed by French, has been ſeldom ady 
without feeling many and repeatel 
ſhocks, ſo —— as even to make 
the people ſailing in the neigh 
bourhood imagine, when in tit 
deepeſt water, that their veſſel 
had ſtruck. 'The maſter of a ſhip, 
who landed there the 6th, and ſai 
ed from it the Sth, thinks that, it 
that ſmall interval of time, he felt 
no leſs than one hundred and fifty 
ſhocks. On this day, the 10tl, 
the windward part of the ifland 
ſaid to be about one half of it, v 
reported at St. Kitt's to have en. 
tirely ſunk into the ocean, with 
its inhabitants, the number uncet- 
tain; but this laſt account ſeem 
to have been greatly exaggerated. 
Since theſe ſhocks, the inhabitant 


have been frequently incommore 
W 
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Where ich brimſtone blaſts and a noi- nine of them, who were the prin” 
mathem me vapour, which prevails moſt _ and committee-men of ſeveral 
— out ſun-riſing, but goes of with of the affociations, which raifed a 
— . ſex-breeze ; and much ſulphu- fund to ſupport each other in ſuch 
al i0% as and combuſtible matter has unlawful meetings, and who had 
en found in different parts of the diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
ITAL, land, which, on being mixed up name of Flints, were found guil- 
| and With pitch, is found to make an ty, and received ſentence accord- 
— cceellent coat for ſhips bottoms, ing to their ſeveral demerits, viz. 


des, rainſt a kind of worm very pre- two to be impriſoned one year 
1(W&cicial in the Weſt Indies. in Newgate, five for the ſpace of 
At a ſtable in Piccadilly fix months, and two for three 
TAL, zth. two coach geldings were months; and were, beſides, fined - 
ital 20 d by weight at 1s. a pound, and one ſhilling each, and ordered to 
16 Wmounted to 5 . find ſecurity for their behaviour. 


The right hon. the lord A French quack, named Charles 
2 chancellor, his grace the Le Roy, was convicted of an at- 
uke of Bedford, and the earl of tempt to commit a rape on the 
neeting A larchmont, by virtue of a com- daughter of a foreign nobleman, 
ſmall-· u ien from his majeſty, gave the but ſeven years old, and giving her 
amountelWoyal aſſent to the following bills. the. fou] diſeaſe. Another vil- 
The bill to encourage the culti- lain, for aſſaulting his own dangh- 
aſt, oc on and growth of madder in ter, a child of nine years, with an 
dne reat Britain, intent of raviſhing her, and was 
; ceded H The bill for the more effeQually ſentenced to 12 months impriſon- 
in the lu reſerving of fiſh in ponds, and ment, to ſtand twice on the pillory, 


ct 
256 


ly inhabi-neys in warrens. and to find ſecurines for his good 
dom a day And alſo to fifty-two other pub- behaviour. 

d repeami i ad private bills. Between five and fix in the 5 
n to mug The ſeſſions ended at the morning, three ſhocks of an * 
he neigh Old Bailey, when but one earthquake were felt at Genoa ; 
en in tix ved ſentence of death, viz. for the firſt of which was attended with 


ir veſfei ling 1400 dollars, the property ſome violence. r 

of a (hip, BW the Eaſt India company, in their This day twelvemonth, be- 4 
, and (al velling houſe in Leadenhall-ftr. tween eight and nine in the 3d. 
es that, We to be tranſported for fourteen evening, a luminous arch, extend- 
me, he fees, forty-four for ſeven years; ing itſe}f from the N. W. to the 
d and fifty Wire to be whipped ; and one was oppoſite part of the heavens, ſome- 
the 101), Wranded, Twenty were diſcharged what reſembling an itis, but of a 
the ifland, Wy proclamation in default of pro- bright white colour, was obſerved 
of it, vag ution. - at Oxford, by the rev. Mr. Swin- 
b have e, At this ſeffions ten journeymen ton and others. It ſeemed to be 
n, with Arlon were tried, on an indict- almoſt perſectly ſemicircular, and 


ber uncer- ent for conſpiring together to conſequently in a manner to biſect 
unt ſeem ie the wages, and leſſen the the hemiſphere when completely 
ag gerated. ours of work, ſettled by an order formed. The meteor was not ex- 
habit | {eſions, urſuant to an act of actly erect, but aſcended oblique- 
commod t tor that purpoſe, when ly, declining a little to the north 


will of 
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of the zenith, and was in breadth 
about two degrees. It went off 
between nine and ten, -4 
His majeſty went to the 
24th, houſe of peers, and gave 
the royal aflent to 

The bill to confirm all leaſes 
already made by archbiſhops and 
biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical 


_ perſons, of tythes and other incor- 


poreal hereditzments, for one, two, 
or three, life or lives, or 21 years; 
and to enable them to grant ſuch 
leaſes, and to bring actions of debt 
ſor recovery of rents reſerved, 
and in arrear on leaſes for life or 
lives. a 4 
The bill for enlarging the time 
limited for executing and perform- 
ing ſeveral proviſions, powers, and 
directions, in certain acts of this 
ſeſſion of parliament. 
His majeſty was then pleaſed to 
make a moſt gracious ſpeech, to 
acquaint his parliament, that, thro? 
the paternal affection which he 
bore to his children and to all his 
people, his late indiſpoſition, tho? 
not attended with danger, had 
determined him to propoſe to their 
conſideration, ſuch meaſures as he 
thought might tend to preſerve 
the conſtitution of Great Britain 
undiſturbed, and the dignity and 
Inſtre of its crown unimpaired, if 
it ſhould pleaſe God to puta period 
to his life, whilſt his ſucceſſor 
was of tender years. [See the 
ſpeech at length amongſt our State 
Papers. | 
avid Garrick, eſq; patentee of 
Drury-lane theatre, and his lady, 
arrived in town from a tour through 
France and Italy. 
26th The late conteſted elec- 
tion for high ſteward of the 


- univerſity of Cambridge, was de- 
termined in favour of the earl of 


' Hardwicke, and a mandamus ny 


The action was brought for fall 
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wilt, 
or retu! 
hen tl 
erty, p 
o order 
mmedia 
ourle of 
und an 


granted accordingly, 

The cheſt of money, containi 
20,c06 moidores, which was 
board the Hanover packet, thy 
was loſt the 2d of Dec. 1763, ha 
been lately found, and ſafely lui. 


ed at Falmouth. otwithfl 
nade by 
LENT MC Urr. MM 

L rected 
At Berks aſſizes, one was epi. ricner: 
tally convicted. wiſt * 
At Bucks aſſizes, one capitale: butt 
convicted. ä aking at 
At Cambridge aſſizes, came oh1iqed ; 
before a ſpecial jury of gentleman, Migdl, 
a remarkable cauſe, wherein M red b 
Mart, an eminent filverſmith bed 0 
that place, and Anne his wife, wer ought t. 
plaintiffs, and the late vice-cha-WWtered b 
cellor and proctors of the univer-WW: former 

fity, defendants. The caſe war. 

this: —In November 1763, Mt Corn 
Mart, then a ſingle woman, wen... co 
into a public houſe in the neig Devi: 
bourhood, about ſeven in the ever WW), co 
ing, for half a pint of ale; ant hey, 
whilſt the miſtreſs of the houſe val yconv: 
one to draw it, the proctor can 46; , 
in, ſeized her, and forcibly wo at aa 
her to Bridewell, where ſhe wa lin fear 
put with a common proſtitute, aich the 

kept in priſon near half an hom i, 


be were x 


impriſonment, aad after a bew: Bench 


ing of more than fix hours, lt. 
which the privileges of the univer hl, con, 
fity were not found a ſuffciea Ely ah 
juſtification for the defendantviges . 
the jury brought in their verdid tEfſex 2 
for the plaintiffs of 20 l. and c convi 
to the great joy of the town... 
people, who conſider it * "Cle; 
ſmall victory gained. over the ur v VIII. 
verſity. 


At Coventry aſſizes, by | 


duiſt, a noted felon, was tried 
or returning from tranſportation, 
hen the priſoner, pleading po- 


aining erty, prayed the honourable judge 
as order him a counſel, which was 
„ ta mediately done ; and, in the 
33, ho MWourſe of the trial; Swift's counſel 
/ land und an error in the record, and, 


ptwithitanding the oppoſition 
ade by Mr. ſerjeant Hewitt 
nd another able counſel, the judge 
eclared the error a fatal one, and 
rected the jury to acquit the 
riſoner 3 which being done, 
wiſt was ordered to be diſchar- 
ed: but the attorney for the crown 
aking an affidavit that he ſtood 


ume aß icted as acceſſary to a felony 
tlemen, Wh Middleſex, he was detained, 
in Mr 8Wered by the court to be re- 
mith o08Wored to Newgate ; and being 


vught to the Old Bailey, was 
dered back to Newgate, on 
; former ſentence of tranſpor- 
on, 


z MA: Cornwall aſſizes, none were 
n, wen ey convicted. ö 
neige Devizes aſſizes, none were 
he even convicted. 

; 1 Devon aflizes, five were ca- 
ouſe wu convicted. At this aſſizes 


«tion was brought by a baker 
lat an eyciſeman, for an aſ- 


ſhe wa in ſearch of ſmuggled goods, 
ute, lch the jury brought the ex- 
an hour han in guilty, and the da- 
for falle were referred to the court of 


Ip's Bench. 
it Dorcheſter aſſizes, one was 


/ _ — convicted for murder. 

uc Ely afſizes, one was capitall 

fendantv fitted, - ; 11 gig 

r vera Eſſex aſſizes, two were ca- 

and co convicted, one of whom 
eprieved. 


© Glouceſter aflizes, nine were 
dl. VIII. | 
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capitally convicted; five of whom 


were reprieved. 

At 
capitally convicted 

At Hertford aſſizes, none were 
capitally convicted. | 

At Huntingdon aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted for horſe- ſteal. 
ing, and one for the highway. 
At Kent aſſizes, two were caph- 
tally convicted. 


At Lancaſter aſſizes, fix were 


capitally convicted. one for mur- 

der, and à boy of ſeventeen for 

burglary, 

At Monmouth aſſizes, two were 

capitally convicted; but both re- 
rieved. 

At Norfolk aſſiaes, four were ca- 
pitally convicted; but reprieved. 

At Northampton aſſizes, one 
was capitally convicted; but re- 
prieved. \ 

At Oxford aſſizes, five were ca- 
pitally convicted; but three of 
them reprie ved. 

At Saliſbury aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted. 

At Shrewſbury aſſizes, eight 
were capitally convicted, but four 
reprieved. 

At Somerſet aſſizes, five were 
capitally convicted ; but were all 
reprieved, except Mary Norwood 
for poiſoning her huſband, who 
was burnt at Ivelcheſter on the 
11th of May. | | 

At Southampton aſſizes, one was 


capitally convicted for | ſheep- 


ſtealing. ; | 
At Stafford aſſizes, four were ca- 
pitally convicted; one of them 
for deſignedly ſhooting at ano- 
ther. | | 
At Suffolk aſſizes, two were ca- 
pitally convicted. 2 


[GC] 


ereford - afſizes, two were 


— 


82 
At Surrey aſſies, ſeven were ca- 
pitally convicted, one for the mur- 
der of his wife, who, ſome time 
after, on ſome circumſtances ap- 
pearing in his favour, was par- 
doned ; and three of the other cri- 
minals were reprieved. Two in- 
+ diftments were preferred againſt 
Sam. Berry, one for an actual rape 


on his wife's grandmother, and ed 


another for an aſſault, with an in- 
tent to commit a rape. The old 
woman, who is 91 years of age, 
would have N — firſt ; but 
the d jury, thinking at that 
— life ſhe might . know 
what was neceſſary to be proved to 
conſtitute the firſt offence, diſmiſ- 
ſed the firſt bill, and found the 
Other, on which he was tried and 
found guilty, and ſentenced to pay 
a fine of 38. 4d. three months 
impriſonment, and 4501. ſecurity 
for his good behaviour for three 
years, The old woman was fo 
weak, that ſhe was held up by her 
two ſons, one aged 65, and the 
other 58 : it was to the daughter 
of the former, that Berry, who was 
forty-three years old, was married. 

At the ſame aſſizes a remark- 
able action was tried between a re- 
putable tradeſman of London, 
Plaintiff, and a noted bailiff to the 
ſheriff of Surrey, defendant, for 
ill treatment under an arreſt, by 
carrying the plaintiff to the defen- 
dant's own houſe, &c, contrary to 
the ſtatute of 32 George II. when, 
after a long trial, the jury brought 
in a verdict for the plaintiff, of 
Fol. and treble coſts, to general 
ſatisfaction. | 

Likewiſe a cauſe, before a ſpe- 
cial jury, wherein Mr. Green- 
away Jacques, bargemaſter, at 
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Wallingford in Berks, was phiz 
tiff, and the collector of the ul 
at the towing-path at Ham, & 
fendant, for taking 28. for the pul 
ſage of eight horſes over the 

in order to try the right of ſad 


toll, when a verdi& was 


for the plaintiff : this is the & 
cond toll Mr. Jacques has defex; 


At Suſſex aſſizes, two were d 

itally convicted for highway ro 

ries, and one for burglary ; o 
of whom was reprieved. 

At Warwick aſſizes, three « 
goons were convicted for murde 
and were executed as uſual, 

At Welch Pool aſſizes, a your 
man was capitally convicted f 
the murder of his ſweetheart, u 
the next day executed. It is 1 
years ſince an execution happen 
_ before, and that was for nu 

r. 

At Wincheſter aſſizes, five» 
capitally convicted; but reprien 

At Worceſter aſſizes, five wt 
capita}ly convicted; but reprier 

At York aſſizes, eight weret 
pitally convicted, five of wit 
were reprieved. 


Several pieces of counterfeit g 
coin have been lately diſcove 
at Birmingham, fo nicely finil 
as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed; 
of them 36s, pieces. Thoſe 
of 'a. pale colour, apd the « 
1750 : the top of the 5 10 
than in the true ones. The | 
neas are of his preſent majeſty, 
tremely well ſtruck in filver, 
milled, and ſo neatly covered 
leaf gold that no eye can dk 
any difference. To obviate 


objection, which might be ! 


» WA: 


ler than x 


| V, when 


and, 
Forty. ei f 
510, 1 


the found; which is very dull, 
mall crack has been contrived 
each of them, and to this their 
pt ringing well 1s attributed. 
owever, the fraud may be eaſily 
ſcovered by rubbing the ed 
artly upon any thing hard; for 
the leaf gold, which is very 
in, will rub off, and leave the 
Iver vifible to the naked eye. 
The ſubjects for the prizes given 
nually to the ſenior and middle 
elors of Cambridge, by the 
an. Edward Finch Hatton, and 
homas Townſhend, eſqrs. repre- 
tatives in parliament far that 
verſity, are: 
For the ſenior bachelors, 
un Civitati perniciofior fit Epi- 
ri an Zenoms Philoſophia ? 
For the middle bachelors, 
umodo intelligendum eft effatum il- 
lad, Rede fit quodcungue evenit ? 
The following anecdote 1s re- 
ed of the reverend Mr. Sterne 
den he was at Paris. A French 
Aleman aſking him, if he bad 
adin France no original cha- 
= that he could make uſe of 
w life and opinions of Trif- 
handy: „No,“ replied he, 
tte French reſemble old pieces of 
, whoſe impreſſion is worn out 
rubbing ,”? > 
In clearing the foundation for 
irth pierof Black-friars bridge, 
my human ſkulls have been 
Fee up, as to give juſt reaſon 
lere, that that was an 
Win the Thames with a place 
worſhip on it. The river, 
laſt, was of old a great deal 
Ker than now, and Weſtminſter- 
= when begun, was upon an 
Forty-eipht couple of blood- 
nds were lately ſhipt from Bri- 
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ſtol for North America, where it 


is thought they will be very ſer- 


viceable in diſcovering the tracks 
of the hoſtile Indians. 

A lifeguardman of Poland, ce- 
lebrated for his great voraciouſ- 
neſs, was lately preſented to the 
court of Saxony, and in the pre- 
ſence of it devoured near twenty 
pounds of beef, and half a calf 
roaſted, befides other things. 

A lad of fifteen” years old, ap- 
prentice to a carman in White- 
chapel, eat, at a public houſe, for 


a wager of two guineas, ' ſeven 


pounds of beef-ſteaks; all folid 
meat, a quartern loaf; and drank 
two quarts of porter, He had 
two hours allowed him to finiſh 
this his ſapper, but devoured the 
_— in lefs than an hour and an 

Letters from Gottingen, of the 
6th inſt, poſitively inſiſt, that Dr. 
Klarich, belonging to the univer- 
fity there, had actually cured up- 
wards of 54 perſons of the tooth- 
ach by the application of a load- 
ſtone. - {For an authentic account 
of the ſame experiment being ſuc- 
ceſsfully tried in England, ſee the 
laſt article of our Natural Hiſ- 


tory. | 
"We are told from r 
that a woman at Altena, 
lofing nine children in the cutting 
of their teeth, ſaved fix others by 
rubbing their gums withvirgin ho- 
ney on the fir eine f 
either with her finger, or a bit 
linen cloth, and repeating \ the 
operation whenever the child was 
found uneaſy. The ſame experi- 
ment was tried with ſucceſs oa 
other children, _ | 
A few days ago Mrs. Merrit, 
in Bull and Mouth ſtreet, aged 
1612 be- 
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between 60 and 70, after being 
laid out as dead two or three days, 
ſnewed ſome ſymptoms of life, and 
is ſince perfectly recovered. This 
is one inſtance, among many, of 
the great danger there is of killing 
people in good earneſt by ſtripping, 
and laying them out; and, what is 
ſtill more ſhocking to think of, 
burying them * by com- 
miting them too haſtily to their 
coffins. Putrefaction is the on- 
ly ſure ſign of death in many 
caſes. 

There is now in the pariſh of 
Brannſton, in the county of Rut- 
land, an ewe, which has had ſeven 
lambs, all alive, within leſs than 
a year ; and, when fat, does not 
weigh above fourteen pounds and 
a quarter, 

There has been lately ſhewn, at 
the fair of St. Germain's in France, 
an extraordinary Indian bird called 
the caſſawary. He has no tongue, 
1s not covered with feathers, but 
with briſtles like a hog, and has 
on each fide of his breaft ſharp 
quills, which ſerve for his defence. 
His legs are very large, but pro- 
portionable to the ſize of its body; 
and he runs as faſt as a horſe. 
His forehead is armed with a 
horn ; and when he moves, his ſkin 
ſhews of different colours, all very 
bright. : 

A gentleman of South Caro- 
lina, of great honour and veracity, 
declares, that he ſaw laſt February 
a cabbage plant, at a gentleman's 
garden, near Savannah in Geor- 

ia, which riſes from one root, 
preads over a circumference of 30 
feet, meaſuring ten feet over every 
way ; had ſtood three winters, and 
ſeeded annually, [For an account 
of two extraordinary kinds of this 
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livres to the widow Calas, 60001 


_ ſee our articl« Ma ch 
Natural Hiſtory and Proje Mord 
this year, jou 


His moſt chriſtian majeſty þ 


3 a gratification of 18, og 
i 


fer. 
The 
unded 
en ye 
ſucatee 
ſty's 0 
pfefſo1 


each of her two daughters, x 
3c00 to one of her ſons, with 
depriving them of the expecta 
on their firſt judges. On the ot 
hand, the parliament of Tholo 
has appointed commiſſioners 
draw up a remonſtrance to th 
king on the affair of that unſo 
nate family, and have forbid th 
arret in their fayour to be tut 
up. The heads of this ien 
ſtrance are, 1. That no evocatio 
be granted for the future witho 
an abſolute certainty of the fad 
2. That where they are found! 
ceſſary, they be made only fr 
one parliament to another 3. Th 
no regard be paid to the judge 
of the court des Reguete de] Hitt 
And 4. That the actual proceſ 
of the 17th of March may not | 
aboliſhed. 

The ſame monarch has not on 
beſtowed on M. de Bellay, aui 
of a celehrated tragedy, called 
ſiege of Calais, the gold medal | 
fome years intended for the pt 
ſon who ſhould write the bell 
gedy on that ſubject, but has « 
dered him a gratuity of 10 
crowns, and permitted him to « 
dicate his piece to him. 4 
hearing that the magiſtrates | 
Calais had invited the Fre 
players at Paris to come to 8 
ancient city to repreſent it, « 
ring their receſs in the holy- e 
and that the magiſtrates of 
place generouſly propoſed to del 
their expences, which they as | 
nerouſly declined accepting. 


dnbſcati 
aſt, mat! 
| the gt] 
The fe 

count 
fan, tc 
ut of t. 
e defe 
Id of th 
quis d. 


ander ir 


ticle A: chriſtian majeſty interpoſed, 
jech fa ordered the whole expence of 
journey and repreſentation to 
jeſty k defrayed out of the royal 
15,008 #cr. 

600 The king of Pruſſia has latel 
ers, u unded an academy, in which fif- 
within young noblemen are to be 
pech ocated, according to his ma- 
the oueay', own plan. The tutors and 
TholuWofefors are all French, of whom 
zonen e celebrated M. Touſſaint, au- 
e to Mor of the treatiſe entitled Les 
 unfo eur:, teaches philoſophy. 

orbid Ul The emperor of Morocco, pro- 
be tut fng to break with the Danes, 
$ Tem! been ſo uncommonly kind as 
vocation give the merchants of that na- 
e witheen three months notice to retire 
the fal ich their effects. But perhaps 
_ i was done, in order to leave 
only fr 
r- 3. Ti 
judgme 
4e Hut 
proceſ 
ay not 


ight produce more than the 
zing of their perſons, and the 
dnfiſcation of their effects. At 
aſt, matters were again made up 
the gth of March. 

The following is the reſult of 
council of war eſtabliſhed in 
un, to enquire into the con- 
it of the officers employed in 
e defence of the vannah, 
d of the iſland of Cuba. The 
quis de Real Tranſporte, com- 
ander in chief of the fleet there, 
of laß eenemder of the council of war; 
aim to "ne Count de Superunda, lieute- 
nim. 1 general, and preſident of the 
ziſtrates Mrncil of war: and Don Diego 
he Fres bares, a member of the ſaid 
uncil ; deprived of all their mi- 
ary employments, and baniſhed 
ty leagues from court for ten 
ars, and their effects to be em- 


1s not ON 
ay, auth 
called i 
medal 
r the pe 
e belt 
ut has 0 


ne to 
ent it, : 
holy- we 


es of 


ed dee in making ſatisfaction for 
they . damage occafioned by the loſs 
epting- WP the above-mentioned place, 
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om for an accommodation, which 


to his majeſty's finances, and hiꝰ 
ſubjects. The chief engineer de” 
prived of his military employment 
for two years, and baniſhed, du- 


. ring that time, forty _— from 
court; the ſecretary of 


e council 
of war declared to be unfit for 
that employment for the future, 
on account of his want of exacti- 
tude in minuting the ſeveral pro- 
ceedings of the faid council, 
Some time ago a man at Carnor, 
about two leagues from Carlſtadt 
in.Tranſylvania, who had been a 
few months married to a young 
woman of eighteen, of whom he 


was exceeding jealous, having tak- 


en ſome exceptions to her cohduR, 
locked himſelf up one evening 
with her and her mother ; he 
then ſtripped his wife, and havin 
faſtened her to the wall with 
wooden pegs, he cut off her ears, 
noſe, — two breaſts, and drove a 
ſtake into her belly. He then cut 
open her ſide with a knife, and not 
finding her heart, which he want. 
ed, opened her other ſide, from 
which he took it out. He then 
looſened. the poor wretch, laid 
her on the ground, to which he faſ- 
tened her with three pegs, and af- 
terwards laid Himſelf down by the 
dead body; and, as if the being ſa- 
tiated with barbarity produced the 
ſame effects with drunkenneſs, he 
fell into ſo 
his mother-in law, who expected 
the ſame fate, eaſily opened the 
doors, and eſcaped into the neigh- 
bourhood, where ſhe gave an ac- 
count of the ſhocking ſcene ſhe 
had been witneſs to. Vpon this, 
proper perſons were diſpatched, 
who ſeized him while ſtill aſleep, 
The puniſhment inflicted on him 
was, according to the manner of 
[G] 3 * the 
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the ancient Scythians, propor- 
tioned to ſo unheard of a crime. 
The wretch was conducted on foot 


to the gallows, where he was ſtript; 


after which his noſe, ears, and the 
fleſh of his breaſt were torn off 
with hot pincers, He was to have 
had his eyes plucked out, but this 
was omitted, becauſe from a ſchiſ- 
matic he became a Catholic. He 
was then faſtened to the tail of his 
own horſe, and dragged three times 
round the pallows ; after which 
his two hands were cut off, one 
after another, by flow and delibe- 
rate ſtrokes. His head was then 
cleaved ; and his breaſt being open- 
ed, his heart taken out, and cut in- 
to ſeveral pieces, At laſt his limbs 
were nailed to the gallows, ſo low, 
that the dogs and wild animals 
ight reach them ; and they were 
in fact devoured before night. 
This wretch bore thoſe ſevere tor- 
ments with incredible firmneſs and 
reſolution, On the ſame day a 
neighbour of this inhuman wretch 
was taken up for cutting off his 
wife's breaſt, from a like principle 
of jealouſy. 
The following inſtance of gra- 
titude deſerves to be remembered. 


- Nicholſon Woolley, eſq; of Blench- 


Ington in Cumberland, who died 
tely; left the beſt part of his 
ſtate to his footman, who ſaved 
his life about two years ago. 
Mr, Richard Jordan of York, 
merchant, lately paved, for a con- 
fiderable wager, 100 ſquare yards 
with common ſtones, in leſs than 
nine hours. 

Died lately. The reigning rince 
of Anhalt Bernburgh, duke of 
Saxony, aged 64. 

The learned and pious Dr. 
Young, apthor of the Night 
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huſbands are either dead, or othe 


death-bed that he ſhould come 


Colton, who by two wires 


Thoughts, &c. [For ſome bose i 
count of his life, ſee our Chart 
for this year. 

At Saliſbury, in an adrvand 
age, Mrs. Barbara Wyndhan, 
maiden lady of a confiderablef 
tune, the bulk of which, we be 
ſhe has left for the endowment 
a charity, to be called Wyndh 
College, for the ſupport of t 
poor men, natives of the e 
and fourteen poor women, wht 


wiſe ſo abandoned as not to all 
them a ſufficient maintenance. 

At Barbadoes, Chriſtopher 
win, eſq; inventor of the mari 
chair, a moſt ingenious and uh 
ful contrivance for obſerving 
heavenly bodies, in the moſt tu 
bulent ſeas, with as much ſtead 
neſs as they ean be aſhore, Ti 

ntleman was ſtill more remat 
able for the mildneſs and unifon 
ty of his temper, as he was nent 
known to be once out of hum 
in all his life-time. 

David Mallet, eſq; a gentlen 
well known in the literary wo 

Mr. Hitchcock, a wealthy tan 
er at Weſton-ſtony, Bedfordflun 
who, being prepoſſeſſed on! 


life again, gave orders, that! 
body ſhould be put into a cv 
ſlightly nailed, and placed at 
top of the inſide of his barn; wi 
was done accordingly. 

In Hog-lane, St. Giles“, © 
Duncan, who within a few yt 
had amaſſed above 1200l. by! 
ting out barrows to poor poopl 
fixpence per week. _ 

At Harlſtop, in Norfolk, % 


43 living children. 
LY Anne Hardford, age 5 


hoſe iſſue amoufited to 181 chil- 
ren, -children, &c. 
At Pouline Court, Glamorgan- 


advice, the reverend Mr. Priene, 
ndhan, 102. 1 
rable f. At Nenthead, near Alſton, in 
we be umberland, Anne Wilſon, aged 
wmen 0 years : She came from Der- 
Wyndh byſhire, about ſeventy years ago, 
rt of eo work in the lead mines there. 
the e [n the county of Dublin, Judith 
en, WIC ooley, aged 116. | 
or oe At Kingſton. in Jamaica, the 
t to au Mate Conſtantia Phillipe, wbo, 
ance. though once ſo engaging, had not 
topher H fingle friend of either ſex to at- 
je ma tend her to the grave. 

and u N 

2rving es 
moſt n 

2 rematl 

union . At the anniverſary meet- 


ing of the governors of the 
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chancellor, as ſpeaker, the 


[87 - 


equal to that of the ſun, and 
ly ſurprized the inhabitants; but it - 
ſoon diſappeared. 

The queſtion, whether the 2th, 
act of parliament for ſecuring 
the property of engravings, &c. to 
the inventors and deſigners of them, 


extended to portraits, was argued 
in the court of Common Pleas ; 
when, after a full hearing, the 
Judges being unanimouſly of 2 
nion, that portraits were entitled 
to the benefit of the ſaid act, gave 
8 * 2 | | 
t the anniverſary meeting of 
the ſons of the clergy at St. Paul's, 
the collection amounted to 191 l. 
10s, 6d. which with 253L 18s. 
10d. collected at the rehearſal, and 
6361. 18. 6d, at the feaſt, amounts. 
to 10821. 78. 10d. 
The right hon. the lord 


earls of Sandwich and Gower, 


was 1 | by virtue of a; commiſſion from 

f hi Magdalen charity, the collection the king, his majeſty being in- 
mounted to upwards of gocl. diſpoſed, gave the royal aſſent to 

rent! zwe time before, the queen was the following bills. | 

Iry WC paſed to declare herſelf the pa- The bill to veſt the Ile of Man 

thy m nels of this inſtitution, permit in the crown. | 

ford hifi he vice prefident, &c. to wait on The bill to improve the har- 

4 on e vith a book of rules, &c. when  bour of Ramſgate, and the haven - 

J come Foy — * 7 kiſs her of Sandwich. 

that e Pajeſty's , and has ſince pre- The bill for regulating the poſt- 

o a coll ſented them with a donation of one of letters, &c. , 

ced at WY Pundred pounds. | | The bill for repealing the duties 

rn; whi The Thu man of on raw filk, and granting other 
war's long boat, with ſeven- duties in lieu thereof. 


ty men on board, unhappily foun- 


less, 0 
dred in Portſmouth harbour, and 


l. byk only fixteen out of the whole 
poople dumber were with difficulty ſav- 


A globe of fire, of very large 
» was ſeen at Rome, 


one evening the beginning of 
aged oY bis mouth, che light of which 
va ® ten o'clock, it is ſaid, was near! 


/ 


- The bill for rendering more ef- 
ſectual in America the act for 
puniſhing mutiny and deſertion. 

The bill for appointing addi- 
tional commiſſioners of the land. 
tax, 


The bill for providing a public 
2 for diſcovering the longi- 
e | 
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The bill for obliging prize 
agents to account for unclaimed 
monies. "4 

The bill for encouraging the 
© herring fiſhery. 

The bill for laying additional 
duties on the importation of filks 
and velvets, &c. and otherwiſe 
encouraging the filk manufacture 
of this kingdom, and prevent- 
Ing combinations amongſt journey- 
men. . | 

The bill for granting du- 
ties on the exportation of coals, 
&e. | 

The bill for ſupplying the ex- 
port trade to Atrica, with coarſe 
callicoes, cc. | 

The bill for encouraging the 
8 4 tion of bugles. 

he bill for granting annuities 
ang a lottery out of ts finking 
fund. 

. The bill for augmenting the 
income. of maſters in chancery, 
&c. | 
The bill for repealing the laws 
relating to the width and length 
of dbdilen-cloch, in the county 
of York, and preſerving the cre- 
dit of the maſters of the ſaid 
manufacture, &c. 

And to ſeveral other publie and 
private bills. 

ads The ſpecial verdict in the 
zen. | cauſe between the Rev. Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. * and 
other meſſengers, on the point 
whether à ſecretary of ſtate 
was a juſtice of the peace, with- 
in the meaning of the act of 
the 2;th of the late reign, 
was ver 
court of Common Pleas, by Mr. 
ſerjeant Leigh, on the behalf of 
the defendants ; and the ſame 1s to 
be argued again next term by Mr, 


learnedly argued in the 
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ſerjeant Glynn, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, and ſome of the king 
lerjeants on the part of the defen. 
dants. This caſe has ſome reſen. 
blance to that of Mr. Beardmon 
and his clerk. 

Mr. Blake, ſuperintendant of the 
land carriage fiſhery, declared his 
intention before the ſociety o. arts, 
Ec. of declining that now hopeleſ; 
though moſt laudable project, the 
ſucceſs thereof having been fruſtrat. 
ed by thoſe for whoſe benefit it was 
undertaken, It was then moved, 
that the ſaciety ſhould return Mr, 
Blake thanks for his care in 
conducting this ſcheme ; but af. 
ter ſome warm oppoſition to the 

aying of that compliment to 

m, on account of his not har. 
ing met with the defired ſuc- 
ceſs, Mr. Blake, to prevent fur- 
ther altercation, declined accept- 


wp. 

His majeſty went to the oth, 
houſe of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills. 

The bill to provide for the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, 
in caſe the crown ſhould deſcend 
to any of the children of his mas 
jeſty, being under eighteen years 


of age. 5 
The bill to prevent the illicit 
trade now carrying on to and from 
the Iſle of Man. 
The bill to apply the ſum grant- 
ed to pay and clothe the mili- 
tia, for the ſervice of the preſent 


year. | : 

And to ſeveral other public and 
private bills. 

A dreadful. fire broke out in 
Narrow-ſtreet, Shadwell, which 
conſumed upwards of ſixty houſes, 
and byrat fo rapidly that few 4 


de inhabitants had time to ſave 


king! Weir effects. It is ſuppoſed, that 
defen- is dreadful calamity happened 
reſen. Wy the villany of ſome - perſons 
dmorg ho intended to defraud the in- 


urance offices. 
of the 6th At the anniverſary ſermon 


ed his and feaſt of the Aſylum cha- 
i arts, Mity, the collection amounted to 
zpelels Wi 191. 65. gd. : 

it, the th about eleven in the morn- 
uſtrat. . ing, an earthquake was 
it wu elt in the Pyrennean mountains, 


yhich divide France and Spain. 
The firſt ſhock, which extended 
eventeen leagues round, laſted 


ut af, Near a minute with great violence, 
to the ad terrified the inhabitants to 
ent to 1 a degree, that they ran out 
t have their houſes, and the prieſts 
| ſuc- endoned the altars where they 


ere performing divine ſervice, 
{ they ſhould be buried in the 
uns of their churches, The 
bepherds left their flocks, and 
n about in deſpair, not know- 
where to find ſhelter from tlie 
Wing rocks. Several churches 
* damaged, the furniture in 
ne houſes thrown down and 
wen, and a great number of 
tle killed. his ſhock was 
lowed by ſeven leſs violent 
nes, and at very different inter- 


illicit , within the, ſpace of 24 
d from ours, 

Upwards of 500, fellows aſſem- 
grant- ed in a riotous manner near Bat- 
, mili- Bridge, the bottom of Gray's 
preſent n Lane, inſulted ſeveral per- 

Mm paſſing by both on foot 
ic and d horſe-back, and under pre- 

. ice of their being diſtreſſed 
out in rAavers, extorted money from ſe- 
hi 94, But it appeared at length, 
houſes, 


1 weayers were amongſt 
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- majeſty tells them, We:need not 


A numerous body of the 21K, 
clergy within the bills f 
mortality met at Sion college, and 
entered into a ſubſcription for the 
relief of widows and children of 
deceaſed clergymen within thoſe 
limits. It were to be wiſhed, that 
{ſchemes of this kind extended to 
all ranks and places. 

At the anniverſary meeting of 
the governors of the Middleſex 
hoſpital at Almack's great room, 
a new wing. was propoſed to be 
built, eſtimated at 33621. 148. 
towards which 1690 J. 148. has 
been already generouſly ſubſcrib- 
ed; and it LIE „that the ex- 
tenſion of this moſt uſeful charity 
will meet with the further encou- 
ragement of the benevolent and 
humane. | 

A blackſmith at Redriffe, fitting 
at dinner with his family, was 
killed by a cannon ball, from a 
cannon which the people of a 
neighbouring foundery had put 
into the furnace without examining - 
whether it was charged or not. 

Fifteen coach and ſaddle 4 
horſes, from his majeſty's ſtud **<* 
at Hanover, were brought to the 
Mews at 272 2 Croſs. 

His majeſty's moſt gracious 
letter of the zoth of April 23d. 
laſt, to the general aſſembly of the 
church ef Scotland, was read before 
the right honourable the earl of 
Glaſgow, his majeſty's high com- 
miſſioner, and the maſter of that 
venerable body. In this letter his 


recommend the avoiding of all 
contention and unedifying debates, 
to thoſe who have ao other object 
in their view than the ſuppreſſin 
licentiouſneſs, immorality, an 
vice, and who are actuated by no 
other 


o 
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hereafter, that you will be effec- ed 


tally W —— favour.” 

e s ma went to the 
25ch. ;,oaſe of peers; and gave the 

aſſent to the following bills. 

The bill for granting a certain 
ſum out of the ſinking fund, for 
the ſervice of the preſent year. 

The bill to amend the laws re- 
lating: to the militia. | 

The bill to prahibit the impor- 
tation of foreign manufactured filk 
ſtockings, gloves, and mitts. 
Ihe bill to prevent the incon- 
veniencies arifing from the preſent 
method of 'iffuing notes and bills 
in Scotland. 
Tbe bill 3 the duties on 

ſenega m arabic, to 

— the —＋ Great Bri- 
tain, and to lay a duty on the ex- 
portation thereof. GL 
be bill for better preſerving 

the public roads throughout the 
kingdom. 

The bill to amend the acts ſor 
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other zeal, than that which tends = the city and liberties ; 
to the advancement of true reli- eſtminſtet. N , 2 
gion, and conſequently to the ge- The bill for ting the woll. ing, 
' Horal peace and happineſs of ſo- len manufactory in Yorkſhire. char 
| _ The bill for the relief of inſolvent ratir 
No religion can be fincere, debtors. | fum 
which does not require a confeien- [From the end of the forme of 0 
tous diſcharge ofthe duties it pre- act, to the commencement of this a ho 
ſcribes, No ernment can be there is an interval of no more tha N 
Ready, which not founded upon one year, three quarters, and jr note 
maxims of public liberty under days, the ſhorteſt period betwee June 
the influence and reſtriction of the paſſing two inſolvent acts ever WW are t 
wholeſome laws. The purity of known in this kingdom. paſs 
the Chriſtian faith is diſtingviſhed The bill to enable his majeſy, firſt | 
by the firſt; the happineſs of the with conſent of the privy com- to a: 
Britiſh conſtitution is derived from cil, to prohibit the exportation of {WF were 
the ſecond. It is by infefing into corn, during the receſs of parli- WF time 
the minds of the people committed ment. H. 
to your care, theſe civil and reli- The bill to allow the free in- fmall 
— —— ſo eſſential to portation of corn, and to diſcon- ſelve: 
ir happineſs, both here and tinue the bounty on corn export- BF will | 


The bill to redeem one fourth 
art of certain annuities. 

The bill to enlarge the fund for 
paying the judges falaries. 

And to ſeveral other public an 
private bills, 

After which, his majeſty wat 

eaſed to put one * 

a moſt ious ſpeech, whi 

the reader will find amongſt ou 
State Papers. | 

By the bill for remedying tit 
inconveniences of the t me 
thod of iſſuing notes in Scotland, 
no bank or banker can ifſue notes 
after the 15th of May, 1766, c00+ 
taining optional elauſes; but fed 

tional notes as are then in 
circle may freely paſs from but 
to hand during any 
and are as „and intitled to 
ready payment, as if they vet 
payable on demand. 1 

All notes after the paſing 


this act are liable to the ſame . 
ö | gen 


if not either paid or 


ligence, 
ing, as if they were bills of ex- 
ire. change ; and one ſingle nar- 


aſolvent rating the numbers, dates, and 
ſums of each note, with a 
former of one note, is ſufficient to raiſe 
of this a horning for the whole ſum, 
ore than No bank or banker can iſſue 
and fi notes under 208. after the firſt of 
between June next. But ſuch of theſe, as 
Qs ever are then on the circle, may freely 
paſs from hand to hand, until the 
majeſly, WF firſt of June 1766, and are intitled 
y com- to as ready payment as if they 
ation of WWF were for larger ſums, during any 
F parli- WF time hereafter, 

Hence, thoſe who conſider any 
free in- fmall notes as of ſervice to them- 
 diſcon- WH ſelves or benefit to the country, 

export BF will circulate them fo as they do 


not return upon the iſſuer ; be- 


cauſe they can never afterwards be 
ſent back to the etrcle. 

Several objections have been 
raiſed to this bill; and as paper 
credit is a thing of great impor- 
unce, and of a very delicate nature, 
the reader may not be diſpleaſed 
to know them. 

Firſt, the aboliſhing of the op- 
tional clauſe will, it is ſaid, oc- 
eafion runs on all the banks, 
which they are by no means in a 
condition to anſwer ; and the li- 
miting of the quantum of theſe 
notes to ſums not leſs than 208. 
will fpread an univerſal diſtreſs 
all over the country. In the re- 
mote parts of Scotland, the ſeat 
of the linen manufacture, the want 
of filver had become a great in- 
terruption to buſineſs, which was 
m a great meaſure remedied by 
theſe little notes, an incredible 
number of which has been iſſued 
for that purpoſe : if theſe, there- 
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marked immediately on preſent- - 


banks, but the inhabitants 
country that will ſuffer tho diſ- 
treſs ; and one may fafely aver, 
that there is not a fingle 


of 
their debtors ; ſo that it is not the 
of the 


expect to be proſecuted for ev 
Fe rok he owes, and to meet wi 
inſolvency where money is due ta 


themſelves will be proſecuted and 
impriſoned for their own partieu- 
lar debts, or their engagement for 
others, a fituation too common in 
Scotland. 

The expectations of thoſe who 
hope to receive money where they 
now receive notes, are vainz the 
money does not exiſt in that coun- 
try; and till time and patience 
has brought it back, they muſk 
apo to receive nothing but ex. 


cules. 

Ended the ſeſſions at the Old- 
Bailey, when a ſervant maid, for 
robbing her miſtreſs, received ſen+ 
tence of death; twenty-three to 
be tranſported for ſeven years, two 
for fourteen years; one was 
burnt in the hand. 

Was tried in his majeſty's court 
of King's Bench Weſtminſter, an 
action brought by a captain in the 
95th regiment of foot, againſt a 

tradef- 
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tradeſman, for 2 groundleſs and 
malicious proſecution for murder, 


confined near two months in the 
Gatchouſe, Weſtminſter, and after- 
wards obliged to ſurrender him- 
- Felf at the afſizes held for the coun- 
ty of Cork in Ireland, in April 
1764, when, no proſecutor ap- 
pearing againſt him, he was ac- 
quitted. The jury, after a trial 
of ſeven hours, brought in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff with 4601. 


%a Some days „a ſhock 
31ſt of an — felt in 
Tiano and Migniano in the Terra 
di Lavora, between zo and 40 
miles from Naples. At Migniano 
it was ſo violent as to drive out 
the inhabitants; three houſes were 
thrown down, and two churches 
much damaged. 

About the ſame time, the tides 
roſe ſo high in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, in China, that 4000 
houſes were ſwept away, and a 
whole city, in the next province, 
where the waters roſe thirty feet, 
was ſwallowed up with io, oco of 
its inhabitants. 

It is very remarkable, that 
we had ſcarce done exporting 
wheat to foreign parts, When the 


our in upon us, ſo that bread 
in London was ſuddenly lowered, 
the 2 1ſt inſtant, 2d. in the peck; 
ſnips with wheat having arrived in 
the Thames by the 17th, in order 
to wait the port of London being 
opened. The extraordinary duty 
laid upon coals exported to any 
other than his majeſty's dominions, 
has likewiſe contributed to leſſen 
the diſtreſſes of the poor, who, in 
the mean time, were relieved dif- 


on which charge the officer was. 


Dutch and Flemiſh began to 
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ferent ways in different places, 
At Lyme in Dorſetſhire ſome gen- 
tlemen of the corporation import. 
ed a cargo of wheat, and fold it at 


pos coſt to the poor, who had li. _ 
rty to grind it at the town mills, 1 
without any expence, till it ſhould then 
fall to four ſhillings a buſhel. At ſible 
Briſtol, they had rice diſtributed WF liche 
amongſt them. In London ſeve. the 
ral thouſand journeymen weavers Erſk 
with their wives and children lea 
were relieved by a plentiful col. ple 
lection. raiſt 
But however laudable theſe me- SY \ 
thods of relieving the diſtreſſes of weh 
the poor may be, perhaps the me- our! 
thod taken by the univerſity of Ti 
Cambridge to prevent it is more 2 
ſo. The vice- chancellor of that Ham 
univerſity, and the mayor of the an 
town, have directed the church 5 M 
wardens and overſeers of the poor : ef 
of the ſeveral pariſhes in that place, wx 
to inform the poor that are ſpin- + d 
ners, that the family who ſhall Wl . N 
roduce the greateſt quantity and * 
quality of ſpun wool, to the 4 5 
maſter of the work-houſe in that * 
town, ſhall be entitled to the pre- + 
mium of 408. the ſecond in degree "_ 
305. the third 208. and the fourth P = 
108, to be paid at Chriſtmas, and x 
a regiſter to be kept for that pur- Th 
poſe; and as a farther encourage- Bank 
ment to ſuch families who ſhall diva 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their in. * 


duſtry, if any of them have a child 
to put out apprentice, and can 
procure a maſter or miſtreſs of 
good character, the vice-· chancellor 
and the mayor will give an order 
to the treaſurer for money ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. 
Two new machines for railing 
water, one invented by Mr. Charles 


Douglas Bowden, deputy marks, 


of the admiralty, the other by Mr. 


ices, Erſkine, have been lately tried, in 
— preſence of committees of the ſo- 
rh ciety of arts, againſt common chain 


a umps; and are both ſaid to have 
5 4 found greatly ſuperior to 
hould them, but how much, it is impoſ- 
ſible to tell by the accounts pub- 
"RA liſhed of their performance, As 
the principle, upon which Mr. 


A Erſkine's machine is built, or at 
ildren leaſt the application of that prin- 
| col. ciple to the uſefyl purpoſe of 

raiſing water, is not only quite 
ſe me- new, but extremely ingenious, 


he of we have given an account of it in 
our Projects. | 


_ The ſociety of arts have voted 
1 * a premium of 60 guineas to Mr. 
F that Hamilton, for the beſt hiſtorical 


ainting ; and co for the ſecond, 
. a Mr. 1 The ſubje& of 
the firſt 1s Boadicea going to be 
ſcourged by the Romans, while her 
two daughters are forced from her 
by the guards. Of the ſecond, the 
death of king Edmund. . 

Mr, Pingo of Great Kirby 
lreet, Hatton-garden, has obtain- 
ed from the ſociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, &c. the firſt 
premium of thirty guineas for en- 
graving a medal on the battle of 
laſſey, 

The directors of the Million 
Bank are reſolved to increaſe the 
dividend on the capital ſtock of 
that bank to 4 and 'a half per 
cent, | 

Five houſes in Hat-and-Mitre- 
court, in St. John's-ſtreet, Smith- 
held, lately fell entirely to the 
wy but a large crack, a little 

fore, giving an alarm, no perſon 

Vas hurt: and a few days after, 
to houſes fell down in George-al- 
©, near Fleet-market, which hap- 
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pening to be empty, and the alley 
clear of paſſengers, no perſon was 
hurt, though the fall damaged the 
oppoſite houſes, We think ir our 
duty to mention theſe accidents, in 
hopes of awakening the attention 
of thoſe, whoſe duty it is to re- 
move ſuch nuſances. | 

The beginning of this month, 
Ellen, the wife of Abraham Tay- 
lor, of Pendlebury, near Liver- 
pool, was brought before the court 
of King's-Bench by Habeas Cor- 
pus, from the houſe of correction 
at Mancheſter, to which place ſhe 
had been committed by two juſ- 
tices, for diſobeying an order made 
for the maintenance of her baſtard 
child, before her marriage. Her 


council moved the court for her 


diſcharge, inſiſting upon the ille- 
gality of her commitment upon 
two accounts, firft, that being a 


married woman, ſhe was not an 


object of the juſtices juriſdiction; 
ſecondly, ſuppoſing her to be un- 
der their power, ſhe ought to have 
been committed to the common 
jail, After a full hearing of three 
council on each fide, all the judges 
were of opinion, that marria 

does not exempt the mother of a 
baſtard child from the power of 
the law, and that the commitment 
to the houſe of correction was le- 
gal; they therefore remanded Ellen 
Taylor to the ſaid place, and ap- 
plauded the juſtices for the pro- 


priety and regularity of their pro- 


— 


ceedings. 
The executors of the late Mrs. 
Henrietta Wolfe, mather of the 
brave general Wolfe, have paid a 
legacy of 100cl, left by her to the 
incorpdrated ſociety in Dublin, 
for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant 

working- ſchools in Ireland. 
The 
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The atteſtations of a numerous 
body of Highland miniſters, and 
gentlemen of unqueſtionable vera- 
city, have been lately collected in 
confirmation of the genuineneſs of 
the works of 'Offian, and other 
Highland poems lately tranſlated 
by Mr. Macpherſon. The col- 
Ear of theſe atteſtations con- 
eludes his report in the following 


52. 

«© It has been thought worth 
while to beſtow this attention on 
eſtabliſhing the authenticity of the 
works of Offian, now in poſſeſſion 
of the public; becauſe whatever 
rank they are allowed to hold as 
works of genius ; whatever dif- 
ferent opinions may be entertained 
concerning their poetical merit, 
they are unqueſtionably valuable in 
' view 3 as monuments of 
the taſte and manners of an ancient 

as uſeful materials for enlar- 
ging our knowledge of the human 


Wind and character; and muſt, be- 


| all diſpute, be held as at 

one of the greateſt curioſities, 
which have at any time enriched 
the republic of letters. More teſ- 
timonies to them might have been 
produced by a more enlarged cor- 
roſpondence with the Highland 


<ountries. But I apprehend, if any 


apology is neceſſary, it is for pro- 
ducing ſo many names, in a queſ- 
tion, where'the conſenting filence 
of a whole country was, to every 
unprejudiced perſon, the ſtrongeſt 
proof, that ſpurious compoſiti- 
ohs, in the-name of . that country, 
Had mot been obtruded upon the 
World.“ 

The royal college of phyficians 
at Edinburgh, have come to a 
seſolution, to admit none as fel- 


lows of their body, but preſcribing 


phyſicians ; by which all who Prace 
tiſe the manual arts of midwifery, 
ſurgery, lithotomy, inoculatiog, 
&c. are wholly excluded. 
Crowds of emigrants are every 
day flocking to St. Jean de Luz 
in France, to embark for the 
French plantations. Let a ma 
land in any part of France he 
will, and expreſs a deſire of going 
abroad, the magiſtrates are obliged 
to furniſh him a carriage and pro- 
per neceſſaries to St. Jean de Luz, 
where he is received by proper of. arrival 
ficers, and decently maintained at co thro 
the expence of the government, Wpreſerv 
till a ſhip is ready = ſome part Inken 
of their . By this ju- ot ex 
dicious conduct their plan tatiom The 
become extremely populous, and Eat Ir 
produce freſh advantages every day LOrie 
to the mother country. year fe 
M. Nadau Detreuil, late go- nachit 
vernor of Guadaloupe, has at Vater 
length obtained juſtice. The ſen - ng to 
tence of the court martial, pro- Poiſſor 
nounced againſt him at Martinico, e ber 
the 15th of January 1961, and.exe- an 
cu at Rochfort in Sept. 1762, ſurce 
was broke by a brevet, ſigned by mth { 
the king's own hand the fixth of hi 
this month, and regiſtered the 15th month 
inſtant, in the court martial held . f. 
for that purpoſe at the Hotel de: BN © OP! 
Invalides, by which he is diſchar- v the 
ged from all the penalties pro- eth 
nounced againſt him in the firlt It 18 0 
court martial, and re-inſtated in in Eny 
his honours, reputation, and al Thi 
other prerogatives. | 
M. d' Ambournay, intendant of well | 


the phyſic garden at Paris, hu Lacy 


produced a piece of cotton dy K 
with the roots of a plant, called * 
Latifolia Glabra ſtore albo, which ne 
was of a more beautiful and laſting keen: 
red, than auy dyed with 1 pt 


his plant is ſaid to be of very 
winter much better than mad- 


ler. 4 
A French ſhip, the name not 


** nentioned, commanded by M. 
or the ichon, being lately driven off the 
2 man Wſcoalt of Senegal, very ſhort of pro- 


ifions, had the good fortune to 
reach the iſland of Martinico, 
though 1200 1 diſtant, in 


d pro. {iſtwenty-four days, of which twelve 
le Luz, Nvere calm. The day before her 
per of. arrival the captain had determined 
uned at t throw 37 negroes overboard to 
ment, Wpreſerve his crew, but was happily 
ne part {Whtaken fo ill, that the order was 
his Ju- not executed. 

1tationy The duke de Praſlin, a French 
as, and WI faſt Indiaman, which failed from 
ery day Lorient the beginning of laſt - 


year for the Iſle of France, with a 
machine on board for making ſea- 
water freſh and drinkable, accord- 
ing to a method invented by M. 
Poiſſonier, having been five months 
on her voyage, would have been 
n want of water-but for this re- 
ſurce, which ſupplied the crew 
mh fixty - barrels of ſweet water, 
d which they drank for near two 
months, without the leaſt bad ef- 
ket, We ſhould be glad to have 
an opportunity of communicating 
to the public ſome account of this 
nethod nod, or to be informed, that 
it 1 no other than that long known 
in England. 7h 

The empreſs of Ruſſia having 
learned that monſieur Diderot, ſo 
vell known for his ſhare in the 
Encyclopedie, intended to part 
wich his library, valued at 16,000 
livres, immed:ately ordered 1000 
liyres more to be paid him for it, 
nhiſting at the ſame. time on his 


keeping the books as her li- 
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brarian, with a handſome ſalary 
for his trouble. 

A baker in the Fauxbourg St. 
Laurent, of Paris, name Mallee 
has lately diſcovered a new me- 
thod of grinding wheat, by which a 
ſixth part more flour may be ob- 
tained, than can in the common way. 
The hoſpitals of Paris have tried 


this method, and can by means 


of it make an annual ſaving of 
120,000 livres. Maliſſet, hearin 
that the king had ſome-wheat la 
in magazines, which was often 
* and was, beſides, attended 
with 1 expences, propoſed to 
wheat ſhould be delivered to him, 


offering to furniſh all the flour, 


without ſalary or reward ; and his 
method having been examined, the 
king ordered all the corn in his 
way — to be delivered to him. 
he pope has in form acknow- 
ledged the ele&ion of the king of 
Poland. | | 
A terrible fire happened lat 
at the town of Nibe in Ju 
which laid in aſhes the whole 
town, conſiſting of 127 houſes. 


This town is famous for its her- 


ring fiſhery, ſending many thou- 
barrels to foreign countries 
every year. | 


. 


The preſent empreſs.of Ruſſia 
houſe in 


has founded an orphan 
Moſcow, which the begiqning of 
this month. portioned out twenty- 
five couple, that had been brought. 
up in it, giving each of them ſixty 
rubles, 


tion, the puniſhment of adultery. 
has been changed in that country 
from a ſevere penance, (it was 
formerly burying alive up to the 
waiſt) to an ordinary fine. This 


It is ſaid, that, with the 
ſame view of N popula- 


method, 
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try may be, appears ſo very abſurd 
in many reſpects, that we can 


ſcarce believe that to have been 
the intention of it. | 


The grand fignor has ſignified 
to the bey of Tunis, that al prizes 


taken from'the Chriſtians, not ex- 


cepting the Neapolitans and Spa- 
mards, beyond the bounds hereto- 


fore ſpecified by the divan, muſt 
be reſtored without delay; and 


that no captures would be allowed, 


| unleſs made within the proper 


limits. 

A new Turkey company is eſ- 
tabliſhed by charter at Berlin ; 
and one million of rix-dollars 
already ſubſcribed to carry on that 
trade. ; | 

A fire broke out in the quarter 
of Tophana at Conſtantinople, the 
lat day of March laſt, and in its 
progreſs conſumed upwards of ſix 

undred houſes towards Pera. The 
foreign miniſters palaces fortu- 
nately eſcaped ; but ſeveral lives 


were loſt, To complete the ca- 


lamity, numbers were daily car- 
ried off by the plague. - 
At Pontefra® in Yorkſhire, there 


are now living a labouring man 


and his wife, whoſe ages together 
make 213; his age being 108, and 
her's 105. | 
A chimney-ſ at a villa 

in Hertfordſhire, has ſixteen chi. 
dren, ſons, who all follow the oc- 
cupation of their father. 

Some time ago a young woman, 
whoſe age and that of her huſ- 
band put together, do not ex- 


_ceed forty-five years, preſented his 


Pruſſian majeſty with nine fine 


| boys, Born in lawful wedlock ; 
' whereupon he gave her a gold me- 


dal of fifty ducats value. 
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Sarah Banks was lately delire# 
| ed at Barnham near Thetford, d 
three boys and a girl. 
The child of one Stanell, ig 
Watergate-lane, Cork, born 0 
Whitſun- Monday, laſt year, had, 
in eleven weeks from that time, 
two teeth ; in a fortnight after it 
had two more, and never had au- 
other from that time till the ſecond 
week of this month, when the mo- 
ther, examining it, fonnd that in 
one night's time it had, beſides the 
four teeth already mentioned, got 


all the reſt as uniform and regular 


as thoſe of any full grown perſon, 

Died lately, At Daverdiſſe in 
Ardenne, near Liege, John Goſſet, 
mayor of the town, _ 108 years, 
retaining all his ſenſes till the laf 
minute of his life. Laſt ſummer 
he mowed a part of his meadow, 

Lord Albemale Bertie, brother 
to the dake- of Ancaſter, who, 
though he loſt his right eye when 
an infant, took great diverſion in 
hunting, fiſhing, and other ſports, 
to enjoy which that ſenſe ſeems to 
be moſt requiſite. 

At Amſterdam, William Van- 
deleur, ſhoemaker, © aged 112 
years. . 


— 


JUNE. 


The Engliſh colours were 
hoiſted on the caſtle of Caſ- 
tle-town, the capital of the Iſle 
of Man, the ſovereignty of that 
iſland being now annexed to the 
crown of Great Britain ; and a few 
days after his majeſty was pro- 
claimed throughout that iſland, 
when John Wood, eſq; the new 
governor named by his majeſty, 
made a very polite ſpcech to de 


people, 


if, 


people 


poſe. 

don re 
ſovere 
has ca 
into t 
the uſe 
Athol, 


W emplo! 


in col 
contin 
and e 
take t 


WT within 


the p 
dition 
law, ad 
the 211 
cuted 2 
name, 
The 
months 
their ſt 
time ar 
taxes, « 
people 
ter the 
InQtior 
atiſe-.c 
de mm 
By a 
Venue « 
to 1763 
per ann 
venue f 
1786. 6c 
lands in 


and greatly to the pur- 

ole. By his majeſty's proclama- 
tion relating to the purchaſe of this 
ſovereignty, for which his majeſty 
has cauſed 70,000 I, to be paid 


2 into the bank of England, for 
— ge uſe of the duke and ducheſs of 
d E Athol, all perſons (except thoſe 
RY Wemployed by the late proprietors 
he mo. in collecting the revenues) are 
that in continued in their reſpective places 
des the and employ ments; and are to 
4 take the oaths to his majeſty, 
di 1 W within one calendar month after 
py 6 the publication; and all juriſ- 
lige * ditions, authorities, forms of 
Goſſet law, acts of ſtate, &c. are, from 
| within the 21ſt of June inſtant, to be exe- 
eln ed and iſſued in his majeſty's 
ummer Wane. 
PEI Y The inhabitants are to have fix 
brother RY vonths allowed them to diſpoſe of 
who their tock in hand, and after that 


time are to be ſubject to the ſame 
taxes, cuſtoms, and duties, as the 
people of England, and to be un- 
ter the ſame regulations and re- 
inftions ; for which purpoſe an 
acſe-office and cuſtom-houſe will 
t mmediately eſtabliſhed. _ 

by an abſtrat of the clear re- 
denne of this iſland, from 1754 
0 1763, the medium was 7293 l. 
per annum, of which the land re- 
retve for the laſt year was 1409]. 
1786. 64, and the income of the 


e f. lands in the hands of the lord of 
l the iſle 10% l. 

ne Ille It is to be lamented, that theſe 
f o people were to be tlius ſo ſuddenly 
K 4 , dot only deprived of their uſual 


trade, but ſaddled with new du- 
ties, before any new branch of 
ade or manufacture was intro- 
uced amongſt them, to enable 
them to bear ſo great a burthen. 
For want of this precaution all 


oſe ſtrangers, amongſt whom 
Vor. VIII. 8 
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were ſome men of property, who 
could get away, left the iſland in 
a month or five weeks ; and thoſe 
who continued behind had nothing 
to do; but one ſhip, beſides the 
packet boat, and that a coal ſhip, 
having touched in the iſland be- 
tween the middle of May- and the 
latter end of June, 

In the evening, between fix and 
ſeven o'clock, a dreadful fire 
broke out in a maſt-yard 2 
to the ĩver near Rotherhĩithe chu 
which in a few hours conſumed 
206 houſes. As the wind, provi- 
dentially, drove the flames off 
from the water ſide, there was no 
other damage doneto the ſhip ings 
which otherwife would wore y 
have greatly ſuffered, than burn» 
ing one veſſel, and ſome lighters. 
The fire is ſaid to have been 
occaſioned by ſome boys ſet to 
look after a pitch kettle running 
away to ſee ſome dancing bears, 
and the kettle's boiling over in the 
mean time. Though no lives were 
loſt on this occaſion, the flames 
were ſo rapid, moſt of the houſes 
being of timber, there being great 
ſcarcity of water, and the wind ſo 
violent as to blow the lighted flakes 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and 
thereby elude, in a great meaſure, 
the power of all the engines 
brought againſt it, that the da- 
mage was computed to amount to 
oo, oool. of which about zoool. 
was ſuffered by 240 poor families 
and their ſervants, who were not 
inſured; But their loſs was ſoon 
made up to them by à collection, 
_ exceeded it by upwards of 
300l. 

The Crown inn at Ware, the 
oldeſt in the county of Hertſord, 


was begun to be pulled down, in . - 


order to be tebuilt for a gentle- 
H] man's 
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man's ſeat. It was at this inn the 
remarkable large bed, known by 


the name of the large bed of Ware, 


was kept, in which, it is reported, 
twenty-ſix butchers and their 
wives lay one night for a wager, 
in the year 1689, when king Wil- 
liam came to the crown. It was 
lately uſed for lodging for ſoldi- 
ers. | | 

4th Being the anniverſary of his 
* majeſty's birth-day, who then 
entered into his 28th year, it was 
ſolemnized with unuſual grandeur, 
thaugh not a fiugle French ſuit of 
cloaths appeared at court, The 
Muminations made on this occa- 
ſion, at the French ambaſſador's in 
Soho-ſquare, exceeded any thing 
of the kind that had eyer been 
ſeen in London. 

This day twelvemonth ſome 
violent ſhocks of an earthquake 
were felt on the banks of the Gan- 

s, by which a great number of 

ouſes, and ſome moſques, were 
overturned ; and a great number 
of men and cattle periſhed. 

Major Sherlock of his majeſty's 
forces delivered the earl of Ha- 
lifax a letter from Meer Jaffier 
Cawn, the preſent nabob of Ben- 
gal, written in Perſian charac- 
ters, and directed to his majeſty, 
This gallant officer came home in 
the Boſcawen Indiaman, from 
Bengal, with.a detachment, and 
the colours, of his majeſty's 7gth 
regiment, which regiment, fromits 
leaving England in April 1759, to 
January 1764, buried 34 commiſ- 
ſioned officers, one ſurgeon, four 
mates, and upwards of 1400 
men, | 


xth. 


A copy of verſes, — 
eight in number, chiefly ſa- 
tirical, and complaining of the 
hardneſs of the times, &c. on a 
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broad ſheet of writing paper, wen 
found ſtuck on the pedeſtal of thy 
beautiful ſtatue of king James Il 
at Whitehall. 

A committee of the pro- 
cers company waited on his 6th 
royal highneſs the duke of Glou. 
ceſter, with the freedom of that 
company, as a neceſſary prepars 
tion to his receiving that of the 
city of London, which the lord 
mayor and a committee of the 
common council, as ſoon as the 
committee of grocers were with 
drawn, had the honour to preſent 
his royal highneſs, who returned 
the compliment in the following 
ſpeech. 

„ My lord, and gentlemen, 

I return you my beſt thanks for 
this mark of your duty and loyalty 
to the king, and of your affeQion 
to me. I am very thankful for 
your good opinion, and ſhall try 
in all times to deſerve it, by ny 
hearty wiſhes for the proſperity 
of this great city, and by laying 
hold of every opportunity that 
ſhall offer to promote the trade and 
manufactures of my native coun- 
tr BY N 

His royal highneſs the 
duke of York ſet out for 
Harwich, on a tour to Holland 
and part of Germany, where hs 
viſited Hanover, Pruſſia, and 
Brunſwick, and was received wit 
all the marks of affection and r- 
ſpect due to his high rank and per: 
ſonal merit. ; 

An account has been received 
that the poor German emigrant 
who laſt year gave this nation 1 
opportunity of ſhewing its hoſpt- 
tality in a manner that has Cone 
it ſo much honour, are not ori 
all, except a few who died on 


0 Charles 
the paſſage, arrived in = 


wn, South Carolina, but ſettled 
a place called H illſborough, 150 
tiles up the country, where they 
ere well received by the inhabi- 
ants, and met with great encou- 
ment. The collection made 
London for theſe poor people, 
xcluſive of what was given pri- 
ately into their own hands at their 
amp near Whitechapel, amounted 


Ilou- 
" that 
para- 
t the 


lord d 40721. 8s, gd. | 

f the " At — Brails in War- 
* the oth. wick ſhire, there was a vio- 
wird- Wit form of hail, rain, and thun- 
— r. Some of the hail ſtones mea- 
turn 


red ſeven inches and a half in 
rcumference, and lay fourteen 
ches deep in the open fields ; by 


lowing 


en, hich may be gueſſed the damage 
ks for ne to the Faits of the earth, 
—— id ſeveral kinds of fowl, as pi- 
e ons, &c. 
ful for N Seventy houſes, with the 
hall try “ chapel and hoſpital, were 
by m BiWnumed by fire, in about two 
oſperi e time, at Heyteſbury, in 
layus i irqaire, in ſpite of three engines, 
ty that Bl: kept conſtantly playing on it; 
rade and bs, excluſive of what was in- 
e coun- , amounted to 13, oool. | 
*J The fieur d'Eon, who in 
e gth . laſt Trinity term was found 
Ir , llty of printing a falſe and ſcan- 
Holland lou libel highly reflecting on 
where - e honour of the count de Guer- 
ia, r. „ ambaſſador extraordinary 
ved wit Im the court of France to this 
n and. rgdom, having abſconded from 
; and pe. Ace, and not ſurrendered him- 
zel to the court of King's Bench 
recel\ . [Teceive judgment for the ſaid 
. Face, was declared to be out- 
7 1 ed by the judgment of the co- 
its = ders of the county of Middleſex. 
has rl don Gazette, | 
not 14 hre broke out in the ſtables of 
8 albot- inn, Surrey: ſtreet, in 


ih rand, which entirely con- 
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ſumed the ſame ; and all the houſes 
between it and Somerſet - houſe, 
and back from Surrey-ſtreet to 
Strand- lane. 


Copy of a letter from vice g 
admiral Sir Wm. Burna- 
by, commander in chief of his 
majeſty's ſquadron ſtationed at 

Jamaica, to Philip Stephens, 
eſq; ſecretary of the admiralty, 
dated Active, off the river Ba- 
lize, in the Bay of Honduras, 
the 26th March, 765. 


S IR, : | 
Having this day received the 
governor of Jucatan's anſwer to 
my diſpatches, incloſing the du- 
plicate of the order from the court 
of Spain, I herewith ſend his an- 
ſwer and a tranſlation thereof, and 
deſire you will communicate the 
ſame to their lordſhips ; acquaint- - 
ing them likewiſe, that the log- 
wood cutters, in the bay of Hon- 
duras, have had poſſeſſion given 
them in form, by the commandant . 
at Baccalar, agreeable to an order 
he received from the governor of 
1 to reinſtate them at Row - 
y's Bite, the New river, and Rio 
Hondo, the places from whence 
they had been driven, 
I have the pleaſure to aſſure 
their lordſhips, that I have ſtrictly 
obeyed their orders, in ſeeing 
his majeſty's commands punc- 
tually executed; and likewiſe to 
aſſure them, that the inhabitants 
of the bay are perfectly ſatis- 
fied. 

Don Philip Remirez de Eſtenos, 
late governor of Jucatan, who was 
the cauſe of the diſturbances in the 
bay, is dead. The preſent gover- 
nor ſeems greatly concerned at the 
conduct of his. predeceſſor z and 


LAY 2 ex- 


% 
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expreſſes the higheſt regard and 
eſteem for his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects, and aſſures us he will en- 
deavour, in every inſtance, to ma- 
rifeſt by his future conduct the 
truth of his aſſertion, by living in 
the ſtricteſt harmony with them. 
I have ordered the ſkips with the 
troops that came down with me, 
back to Jamaica, and am myſelf 
ping to Penſacola, to execute their 
ordſhips orders. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
, W. BU«NABY. 


Franſlation of a letter from the go- 
vernor of Jucatan, to Sir W1l- 
liam Burnaby, in the bay of 
Honduras. 


SIR, 
I received, by the hands of 
leutenant James Cook, the eſ- 
teemed favour of your excellen- 
cy's letter, dated the 16th of Janu- 
" "ary, and with it the duplicate of 
the royal order of the king my 
maſter, in which he diſapproves the 
meaſures taken by my predeceſſor 
Don Philip Remirez de Eſtenos in 
diſturbing the logwood cutters in 
their occupation in Rio Hondo, 
and that they ſhould be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in thoſe places where they 
eut before, Your excellency aſ- 
ſuring me, that the intention of 
his Britannie majeſty is to preſerve 
perfect harmony and friendſhip 
with the court of bis catholic ma- 
jeſty and his ſubjects, and in this 
intelligence, and in obedience to 
his royal order, I have wrote to 
the cominandant of Baccalar, that, 
without the leaſt demur, he put 
the ſubjects of his Britannic ma- 
jeſiy in 


ting in Rio Hondo, where he is to 
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ſſeſſion of logwood cut- 


permit them the free uſe of thy 
trade without incommoding then, 
treating them with the utmoſt yy, 
liteneſs, as they are ſubjects of: 
nation at friendſhip with us. And 
for my part, I have the honour u 
aſſure your excellency, that unde 
no pretext whatſoever there hal 
be the leaſt extortion offered u 
the ſubjects of his Britannic ns 
jeſty employed in cutting lo 
wood; being aſſured his majely 
would be greatly concerned at ay 
change that might interrupt th 
good harmony that ſubſiſts bs 
tween the two crowns, 

I rejoice at your exceilency\ 
ſafe arrival at the Balis, and hope 
at the receipt of this your exceller 
cy may be ir perfect health. 

I remain at your excellencyt 
ſervice with all affection, demi 
that God may preſerve the ven 
important life of your excellenc 
many years. I am, &c. 
Merida in Jucatan, . Alva 


of March, 1765. Lond. Ga 


We are informed by anothe 
channel, that Sir William, beſide 
reinſtating the baymen in thel 
poſſeſſions, immediately iſſued u 
gulations for the better goren 
mentof them; limited their trade! 
ſeveral rivers, agreeable to treat 
and got the inhabitants ſo to all 
ciate and meet together, in ordert 
fix and appoint proper perſons it 
the holding courts of juſtice qu 
terly, with the aſſiſtance of a ju 
and to try and determine all diſpus 
whatſoever ; which determinatie 
are to be enforced by the comma 

ing officer, for the time being, of 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war wt 
may be {ent thither. After this, þ 
excellency ſent diſpatches to l 
ſeveral Spaniſh governors 10 
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neighborhood, ſuch as Jucatan, 
Guatamel, &c. acquainting them 
of his fixed reſolution to have 
affairs carried on amicably be- 
tween all parties at the Bay, in 
conformity with the laſt treaty of 


ace and friendſhip ; and to ef- 


tabliſh with that view a ftation 
ſhip, to be relieved every three 
months. ; 


We are ſorry to be obliged to 


obſerve, that, if ſome other ac- 
counts are to be credited, all theſe 
precautions in our court, and all 
the complaiſance in the Spaniards, 
are likely to be attended with very 
little advantages to the nation, 
For not only the place 1s ſaid to 
be very ſickly, but that numbers 
of the baymen's ſlaves deſert daily 
to the Spaniards, whereas, all the 
wood in the old tracks within the 
reach of the floods being cut down, 
their labour 1s more wanted than 
ever to bring it to theſe tracks, from 
whence, on the riſing of the rivers, 
it might be as eaſily, as heretofore, 
floated aboard ſhip. If this 1s 
ally the caſe, would it not be 
wrth while to look out for log- 
wod foreſts in Florida, or at leaſt, 
for ſome ſpots where logwood may 
de planted ?' By this means never- 
ending diſputes with the Spaniards 
a - be avoided, and ſomething 
valuable might be obtained in ex- 
change for that which does us 
little good, yet to them muſt be, 
if not a great loſs, at leaſt a very 
diigrecab 


le eye-fore. 
17th A cauſe which has been 
long depending in the court 
of Chancery, between the attorney 
general, at the relation of the re- 
\erend Doctor Blair, rector of Bur- 
ton Coggles, in Lincolnſhire, 
plaintiff, and John Cholmley, eſq; 


proprietor of the ſaid pariſh, de- 
fendant, with regard to the vali- 
dity of a compoſition for the tythe, 
eſtabliſhed by a decree in Chance- 
ry, in 1677, was determined by 
the lord chancellor in favour of 
the plaintiff, -after a full hearing 
of two days; the ſaid decree, as far 
as it regarded the compoſition, 
though acquieſced in by different 
incumbents for upwards of do 
years, being declared by his lord- 
ſhip to be void in law, and con- 
trary to certain acts of parliament, 
intitled, the diſabling as. 

The ſpecial verdiCtin the 8 
cauſe of the reverend Mr. n. 
Entick againſt Nathaniel Car- 
rington, and three others of his 
majeſty's meſſengers, was very 
learnedly argued a ſecond time in 
the court of Common Pleas at 
Weſtminſter, by Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, on behalf of the plaintiff, 
and Mr, ſerjeant Davy on behalf of + 
the defendants, | At the conclufion 
whereof the court declared they 
were ready to give judgment, un- 
leſs the defendants earneſtly de- 
fired a third argument, which the 
court would be ready at any time 
to hear; and deſired that the de- 
fendants counſel would give the 
court their anſwer with all conve- _ 
nient ſpeed. 5 

At the ſame time came on to be 
argued in the court of King's 
Bench, in the cauſe brought by 
Mr. Leech againſt Mr. Money, 
and ſeveral others of his majeſty's 
meſſengers, the ſpecial matter up- 
on the writ of error and bill of ex- 
ceptions, brought in this cauſe, 
which was very learnedly argued 
by Mr. Dunning on the part of Mr 
Leech, and Mr, ſolicitor general 
on the part of the meſſengers. 


[2] 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt was near three 
9 hours in conference with 
his majeſty: 

At a general court of the mil- 
lion bank, a dividend of five per 
cent. on their capital was agreed 
to. 

As a carpenter was going to re- 
pair a well belonging to the pariſh 
of St. James's, Clerkenwell, at the 
bottom of the green, which had 
mot been uſed for a long time, he 
found to his great ſurpriſe the wa- 
ter reddiſh and extremely hot; 
and on further examination diſ- 
covered a large drain made into 
the well, through which the water 
flowed a conſiderable way from a 
diſtillery erected in an old houſe 
in that neighbourhood, and ſo con- 
trived that one man might do the 
buſineſs of many, and that very 
privately, by conveying the ſmoke 
into ſeveral different chimneys, and 
letting the waſte water into the 
well already ſpoken of. 

The new ſeals of his pre- 
| ſent majeſty were delivered 
to the great officers of ſtate. 
The following articles, part 
of the curious collection of Egyp- 
tian, Roman, and other antiquities 
made by Ebenezer Muſſel, eſq; 
lately deceaſed, ſold by auction, 
- VIZ, 

King Charles IId's hat but- 
ton, -for 21. 135. The curtana of 

James II. of England, and the 
ſword of James IV. of Scotland, 
taken at Floddenfield, 11. 128. A 
ſcymitar taken from the baſhaw of 
Damaſcus at the fiege of Vienna, 
51. 5s. King of Madagaſcar's ſhirt, 
the queen's ſhift, their ſaſhes, 
belts, &c. 11. zs. ueen Eliza- 
beth's gloves, . knife and fork, 

work-bag, pincuſhion, and tooth- 
pick ; Mary queen of Scot's hair- 
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21. 
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cap, Oliver Cromwell's night 
camp-pillow, filk ſaſh, tobaccy. 
ſtopper, and King Charles IId. 
i 21. 128. Queen El. 
zabeth's ſtriking-watch, given by 
her to one of the warders d 
the tower, when ſhe quitted her 
impriſonmeat there, 21. King 
Charles Iſt's watch, given by hin 
to biſhop Juxon the morning di 
his martyrJom, 2l. 175. An ea 
then can of St. Thomas a Becket, 
finely wrought, 16s. Sir Ed. 
mundbury Godfrey's dagger ; a 
large parcel of curious ancient 
gloves ; ſtar and garter worn by 
the duke of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim battle; ditto of James Il. 
William III. and queen Anne; 
and a piece of fringe work made 
by Mary queen of William III. 2l, 
By this the curious may form ſome 
judgment of the price of verth in 
England. 

About ten o'clock at night, a 
dreadful fire broke out in the ſail- 
cloth warehouſe of Mr, Bevan, at 
Gun-dock, Wapping, which in 
a few hours deſtroyed that and 
about thirty dwelling houſes, be- 
fides warehouſes, and other out- 
buildings. A ſhip 
took fire ; but by cutting away the 
maſts, &c. was ſaved. Moſt of 
the poor inhabitants loſt their all, 
and ſeveral had their arms and 
legs broke in endeavouring do 
ſave their children. 

At night, and the night 21d. 
following, it blew ſo violent 
a tempeſt at Peſcara, a city of the 
hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and forty leagues 
from the capital, that the vel- 
ſels anchored in that port were 
near foundering. The quantity 
of rain, which fell | throughout 
that diſtrict during thus my 


in Gun-dock 8 
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Shu. e end the two preceding days, form- 
tobacce. ed ſo violent a torrent, that all 
es Les the earth of the territory of the 
en El. WW rock of Montepiano, ſituated be- 
ven by tween the towns of Chieti and 
_ Lanciano, at three leagues from 
itted her 


Peſcara, belonging to the family 


King of Colonna at Rome, was carried 
by hin away by it, leaving the buildings 
*. of to tumble into an abyſstwo miles in 

n ear 


length, and half a mile in breadth. 
The inhabitants, to the number of 
two thouſand, eſcaped towards the 
fields, but the ſummit of the 
mountain of Montepiano, being of 
earth, fell upon them, and became 
level with the very ground be- 


mes [| neath it, inſomuch that there is no 
Anne; diſcovering at preſent the place 
rk made where it ſtood. Five religious 
III. 2 were immediately ſent from Chieti 
m ſome to give abſolution to the dying, 
erti in who cried out amidſt the ruins in 


a moſt pitiable manner,. ſome 
of them caught faſt in the earth up 
to the waiſt, and others up to the 
neck, The: bells rolling down with 
the ruins rang, from time to time, 
of themſelves, but with a dolefal 
bund. On the 23d the ground 


er Out zue the inhabitants ſufficient 
1n-dock warning of what was to be ex- 
Way * pected, by opening in ſeveral 
Moſt 0 places, but they unhappily took 
deir * not the alarm. A river, two miles 
ns an from this-place, was ſo long top- 
10g 0 ped in its courſe by the earth, 


tees, and dead bodies carried down 


23d. by the torrent,” that its waters be- 
pr 5 came green ſo as to threaten an 
Lo e infection, if not ſpeedily given a 
gde free iſſue. Terror ſpread through- 
leagues out all the environs, eſpecially 
he V as the canton named Serra met 
_ nearly ho {ame fate, 
24th, BY a general act of parlia- 
2 10 ment, paſſed laſt gelten, all 
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waggons and carts, with nine-inch 
wheels, paſſing through any turn- 
pike gate or bar, after this . day 
are to pay full toll, unleſs they 
are ſo conſtructed as to roll a ſur. 
face of ſixteen inches, and in that 
caſe only half toll ; and all narrow 
wheels are to pay one-half toll 
more than the nine inch wheels, 
except carts and carriages drawn 
by one horſe and two oxen, and no 
more; or with two horſes or four 
oxen, and no more, having ſix- 
inch wheels And no perſon, by 
virtue of any a@ of Shs \ is 
to heve claim, or take the benefit 
or advantage of any exemption 


from tolls, unleſs the fellies of the 


wheels are nine inches broad. 
Between two and three 6th 
o' clock in the afternoon, a 20th, 
terrible ſtorm of thunder ard ligat- 
ning happened at St. Mary Cray in 
Kent, by which a boy was killed, 
and four other boys ſtruck ſenſe. 
leſs on the ground, one of them 
with a very long and deep wound 
on the inſide of his right thigh. 
But what is extremely remarkable, 
thoſe boys, when come to them- 
ſelves, were not conſcious of what 
had happened to them, but ſaid 
they had been aſleep, | 
Two mowers near Wells, in So- 
merſetſhire, cut down four acres of 
graſs in an hour and ſeventeen mi- 
nutes, for a wager of zl. which 
they won by performing it only 
one minute within the time ; two 
to one was laid againſt them. 
The workmen employed 


28th. 


digging up the poſts in the foot- 
path, near St. Clement's church, 
diſcoyered a large leaden pipe, 
weighing, it is ſaid, 112Ib; per 
yard, and reaching quite to Tem- 
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- ple-bar. Tt appears from Stow's, 
and other hiſtories 'of London, 
that this was part of one of the 
mains conveying water from Bayſ- 
water into the city, and laid down 
in 1336. The continuation of this 
pipe, from Temple bar through 


leet-ſtreet, was dug up about 20 


ago, 

Wn Guteraned a er, be- 
tween two noblemen, for 1000 
Fuineas, that a boat ſhould go 
25 miles in an hour. For this 
purpoſe, a large circular trench 
of 100 feet diameter, and q feet 
wide, was dug in a field behind 
Jenny's Whim, near Chelſea 

idge; and in the centre of the 
land ſurrounded by this trench was 
fixed a poſt with a radius extend- 
ing to the middle of the canal, fo 
that the boat, being tied to the 
moveable end of the radius might 
be moved, with great velacity, b 
a very flow motion in a horſe gal. 
tened to ſome point of the radius 
between the boat and the centre. 
The was, however, loſt, by 

of the tackling giving way, 
though the trial had ſucc per- 
fealy well the day before. 
— A tender from the Shetland 
3 herring fiſhery arrived in 
the river Maes, with 523 barrels 
- of herrin 
from 231. to 121. the barrel, The 
common price is 408. 

The tide in the river Thames 
was ſo remarkably low, that the 
ferry from Somerſet · ſtairs to Coo- 

bridge could not work, the 

nd banks being entirely bare. 
Fs not the head of thoſe ſand- 
banks, fo hurtful to the naviga- 
tion of the Thames, owing to 
the ſtoppage of the water, by the 
numerous and broad piers of Lon- 
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gs, moſt of which fold. 


don bridge. If fo, how nnwiſ 
muſt it be to increaſe that obſts 
cle by the water works ? 
Some days ago, a ſhock of a 
earthquake was felt at Tiano and 
Migniano, in the Terre di Iz 
voro, between thirty and forty 
miles diſtant from Naples. At 
Migniano it was ſo violent, as to 
drive out the inhabitants ; three 
houſes were thrown down, and 
two churches much damaged, 
We think it ourduty to acquaint 
the public, that the governors of, 
and ſubſcribers to, the Welch cha- 
rity ſchool in Clerkenwell Green, a kirn 
have juſt publiſhed, for the bene- Mons n. 
fit of that laudable inſtitution, Md. 
the third part of their Pritih The ro 
Zoology, though compoſed by is han 
themſelves, or at their own ex- ary pr 
—＋ ; a work deſerving, if poſh- 
le, as much encouragement, 0n 
account of the maſterly manner 
in which it is executed, as the || 
exalted purpoſe to which the pro- 
fits of it are to be applied. How 
happy would it be, if more gentle- 
men ſpent their leiſure hours in 
the ſame manner? The letter- 
preſs, and ſeveral plates of the 
4th part, are, we are affured, al- 
ready executed, and the remain- 
der of the work will be delivered 
with all expedition. This ſeems to 
be a proper place for mentioning, 
that there are ſome ſocieties of 
ladies in Dublin, who meet alter- 
nately at each others houſes ; and, 
at the ſame time they are ſpending 
their time in agreeable converla- 
tion, contribute to the relief of 
the poor by employing their nee 
dle in the ſervice of them, part! 
cularly the children in the found- 
ling hoſpital. 
he prizes of fifteen guine® 
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h. given annually by the ho- 
arable Mr. Finch Hatton, and 
honourable Mr. Townſhend, 
mbers for the univerſity of 
mbridge, are adjudged this year 
Mr. Paley of Chriſt's, and Mr. 
lamberlayne of King's college, 
ior bachelors ; and to Mr. Moore 
d Mr. Lambert of Trinity col- 
xe, middle bachelors. 
A ſeventy-four gun ſhip was 
ely launched for his majeſty's 
vice, at Milford haven. 
Nine white boys were lately 
led, and twenty made priſoners, 
a ſkirmiſh with a party of dra- 
ons near Dungannon in Ire- 
ad. 
The royal academy of ſciences at 
ris have propoſed an extraor- 
ary premium this year, for the 
ſcovery of the beſt manner of 
ding the ſtreets of a great city 
ing the night, ſo as to combine 
ether brightneſs, facility of exe- 
ton, and cheapneſs. Both the 


dect and the fund for this pre- 


m, which is 2co00 livres, are 
muſhed by M. de Sartine, lieu- 
ut general of the police. 
The ſociety of ſciences at Haer- 
a have propoſed the following 
2-queſtion, for the year 1766 ; 
iether it is permitted, in our 
\MduRt, to profit from the igno- 
ice of our neighbour ? ws in 
of the affirmative, in what 
cumſtances, and in what degree 
u permitted ? | 
Dr. Jooſten has obtained the 
of thirty ducats offered by 
e eleQtoral academy of ſciences 
Manheim, for reſtoring a drown- 
d perſon to life in the alatinate, 
Y means of beds of aſhes mingled 
th falt, and proper frictions, 
„The ſubject, upon whom the 
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doctor made the experiment, was the 
ſon of a baker of that city, named 
Meyer, about three years and a 
half old, when he fell into the 
water, which happened the 27th 
of April laſt. He had been car- 
ried by the water two hundred 
aces. He had no reſpiration, 
bis pulſe did not beat, his head 
and hands were ſwelled, his eyes 
cloſed, his lips livid, his body 
cold, and for three quarters of an 


hour he 2 to be dead. But 


being rubbed with hot cloths for 
about fifteen minutes, he made a 
motion with his mouth ; and, after 
fourteen minutes more rubbing, 
&c. he was found to breathe, his 
pulſe beat, and he recovered the 
uſe of his ſenſes. The water in 
his belly was diſcharged down- 
wards. 

On the 11th inftant, the king of 
France, by his commiſſaries to the 
aſſembly of the clergy no fitting, 
made a demand on them of 12 
millions of livres by way of free- 

ift ; to which the archbiſhop of 

heims anſwered, that the love 
of the clergy for their king had 
not hitherto permitted them to in- 
form him how all theit means were 
exhauſted by the enormity of their 
a, grit and that they ex- 
pected the king would Rave re- 
* to the repreſentations, which 

ad been made to him in the late 
aſſemblies, and that de would 
uſe his authority to maintain the 
rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of the church, whereof he is 
the eldeſt ſon, The commiſſaries 
then retired into another hall, to 
wait the deliberation, which laſted 
from twelve to three, and the con- 
cluſion was, „That, as a laſt ef- 
fort; the clergy would grant eight 

millio 


ns, 
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millions, hoping the. king would 
be favourably diſpoſed to receive 
the remonſtrance, which they were 
preparing to lay before him.“ 

M. de Marhœuf, commander 
of the French troops, now garri- 
ſoning thoſe places in Corſica, 
which the Genoeſe ſtill retain, 
has had a private conference with 
Paoli; fince which that chief has 
ordered his Corſicans to treat the 
French with reſpect, to permit 
them the diverſion of hunting in 
the neighbourhood of the 3 
where they are in garriſon, and on 
certain days to hold markets for 
their conveniency. Paoli has cauſed 
the veſſels and ſtatues of gold and 
filyer in one of the churches to be 
coined into money, bearing the 
arms of the iſland, which, together 
with the French coin, pafles cur- 
Tent among the troops of the two 
Nations, 

Two violent earthquakes were 
lately felt in the Eaſtern Bothnia, 
pork of the kingdom of Sweden; 

ut 


we do not hear of any con- 


ſiderable 
them. | 
On the ziſt ult. a French ſqua- 
dron of ten ſhips, commanded by 
M. du Chaffaut, arrived in fight of 
the port of Sallee, and the day fol- 
28 2 its « 8 "mg againſt 
that place by bombarding the old 
and new towns, together with the 
forts, into which, between that 
and the 1th inſtant, it threw about 
2 bombs, but without any other 
amage than demoliſhing part of 


ſeven houſes and the roof of a 
moſque. They then bombarded 


damage being done by 


Larrache, with as little ſucceſs. 
However, the Mooriſh troops of 
the garriſon, and the environs, un- 
der the Bacha Habil, made a feint 
of retiting in order to impoſe up- 
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on the French, who finding the dunded. 
of the Mooriſh cannon to flac at the F 
and ſeeing none of the Moor, che by be 
pear, ſent ſixteen boats up f kewjſe tw 
river, and ſet fire to a of on!) 
5 equipped for Cruilux n killed 
pon this the Moors divided e Moors Je 
two bodies, and concealed the e French f 
ſelves behind their fortificatin fel deſtin 
on both ſides of the river, Ty th 5colb, 
might have prevented the bum 12 pie 
of this prize, but the Bacha tho Id quanti 
it better to ſuffer the French oi On the 1 
continue their expedition. Acud vizier 
dingly they advanced for {onfff"tinople ; 
miles, and ſet fire to ſeveral veſt poſed thre: 
at anchor, when the Moors ſu er ſeemed 
denly preſented themſelves oF" nothing 
both fades of the river. While u. d populace 
hundred among them were en aged wer 
ployed in extinguiſhing the lane ot quel. 
the reſt fired with ſo much bi elt in Ge 
neſs on the French boats, tha Georgia; 
they ſtruck their flags, and dt euſual trib 
manded quarter, which was grant the ſer agli. 
ed them by the Moors, two tu' advices 
ſand of whom threw theme It of Febr 
into the river, with their poniar erſia have 
in their mouths, in order og ect tranqi 
to the French boats. The Fred past, ur 
upon this, rehoiſted their ent of 
lours, and began to fire upon Jer but 
ſwimmers, in order to prevel n he ſupp 
their boarding 3. but the Moe out. 7 
aſhore plied them ſo warmly except 
all ſides, that they obliged tb * the 
to ſtrike their flags a ſecond ting * 0 
and demand quarter. Many of 89": ly enjo 
ſwimmers by this time got on ba % a moſt 
the boats, and killed there near x and Per 
hundred and fifty of the & of Car 
when the Bacha refuſed to liſten 4 It 1 
any further propoſitions, yet H of him 
orders to ſave the priſoners, Ont by in A 
occaſion the French had bv 1 I Nad 
five hundred men killed, and | Kan, a1 
all their boats; the Moors! — his } 
but one hundred men killed FF reient in 


would 
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dunded. Other accounts ſay 
at the French deſtroyed Lar- 
che by bombs and bullets, and 
Lewiſe two corſairs, with the 
b of only 30 officers and 174 
n killed and wounded, whereas 
eMoors loſt 2, ooo men; and that 
e French ſquadron took a Daniſh 
fel deſtined for Sallee, laden 
ith gcolb, of powder, 1500 bul- 
3, 10 pieces of braſs cannon, 
da quantity of maſts. 
On the 12th of April laſt, the 
and vizier was beheaded at Con- 
ntinople ; afterward his head was 
poſed three days. The grand ſig- 
or ſeemed inclined to ſave him: 
it nothing cauld ſatisfy the divan 
d populace, but his death; fo 
ed were they againſt him, 
not quelling in its infancy a 
olt in Georgia, occaſioned by 
+ Georgians refuſing to yield 
euſual tribute of their fineſt girls 
the ſeraglio. 
by advices from Baſſora of the 
tt of February. laſt, the affairs 
Feria have been in a ſtate of 
et tranquillity for theſe two 
* paſt, under the prudent go- 
mment of Kerim-Kan; there 
ſe been but two trifling revolts, 
ich he ſuppreſſed as ſoon as they 
ke out. All Perſia is ſubject 
um, except the Coraſſan, which 
under the dominion of Ahmet 
pal, king of Agvan, Who has 
kteably enjoyed, upwards of ten 
5, a molt extenſive country in 
Wa and Perſia, beſides the pro- 
te of Candahar, his native 
try, It may wicn truth be 
ied of him, that he is the rich- 
lng in Aſia, for all the trea- 
| of Nadir Chah, Thamas- 
i. Kan, and Delhi, have fal- 
to his hands. Kerim-Kan 
preſent in the neighbourhood 
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of Baſſora, at Kormava, in the 
Loriſtan, with an army which is 
ſaid to confiſt of 60,000 men; and 
it 1s pretended that he will go, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon will permit, to 
chaſtiſe ſome pirates which are 
cruizing in the Perſian gulf. 
This prince likewiſe propoſes i to 
ſet to rights the affairs of the pro- 
vinces of Fars and Loriſtan. 

There have been within theſe 
eight months ſome very warm diſ- 
putes between the governor and 
aſſembly houſe of Jamaica, con- 


.cerning the privileges of that 


houſe. The queſtion in diſpute 
ſeems to be, whether the houſe's 
privileges actually extend, or if they 
don't, whether the houſe hasa right 
to extend them, eſpecially by an 
ex poft fadto vote, from the perſons 
of its members and their ſervants, 
to their coaches, horſes, and other 
things requiſite for their attendance 
upon the houſe. As this 1s a mat- 
ter of too much importance to be 
left out, and yet the only account 
we have got of it is too long for 
this part of our work, we ſhall 
give it in our Appendix. 

There is advice from Philadel- 
phia, that ſome of their back-ſet- 
tlers, ſuppoſed to be the ſame who 
the year before murdered the in- 
nocent Indians, ſettled in the heart 
of that province, ſome time ago 
ſurpriſed, in their way'to Fort Pitt, 
a convoy of eighty horſes loaded 
with goods, part on his majeſty's 
account, as preſents to the Indians, 
with whom there is no making 
or maintaining peace without 
ſuch demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip, and part on the account of 
the merchants for the Indian trade, 
killed ſome of the horſes, and car- 
ried off all the goods, A party 
of the king's tioops being called 

from 
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from Fort Loudon, apprehended authority to be given only toy 


ſome of theſe lawleſs le, but dain clergy for ſach church d, at 

they were ſoon reſcued. The fol- England congregations as ar hearing 
Aiers afterwards picked up three mong them, and to inſpect into e tt 
others, and carried them into the manners and behaviour of the Wl e cauſe 
Fort; but the rioters aſſembled clergy, and to confirm the nf the inf 
about it in ſuch numbers, as to bers thereof. ppears, 
render it dangerous for the few The wife of a collier at dm Needs on : 
foldiers in it to hold out againſt roda, near Torgau in Saxony, s not ſuff 
them; and threatening fire and lately delivered of five daughtenWWurance, \ 
ſword, if their companions were who were all baptized, but dſpo0ds, ar 
not given up; which was complied ſoon after. In the year 173, Wt is to t 
with, on their promiſing to ap- woman of the ſame village u 32 
unt in in 


at the next court. twice delivered, in the ſpace i 
The following plan for intro- eleven months, of three child{W«&ion of 
ducing epiſcopacy in North Ame- at a birth. nation, 
rica, as Lad down by biſhop But. Died lately. At Wells, Me the 
Jer in 1750, has been for ſome time Deverell, aged 105. pwners Of 
paſt, it is ſaid, under conſideration Near Baſingſtoke, John e goodn: 


of the government, wards, a ploughman, aged 10%. prevent 
I. No coercive power is defired At the 
over the laity in any caſe: but © 3 feaſt of th 


in hoſpita 


only a power to regulate the be- eL. 18 


Havionr of the clergy who are in 


epiſcopal orders; and to correct The lord Clive Indiaman, 1 _ 
and puniſh them according to the arrived this day at her moor- 1 


laws of the church of England, in ings in the river Thames, had 
* caſe of miſbehaviour or negle& of misfortune to loſe in her voy 
duty, with ſuch powers as the -8 of her crew, among whom i 
commiſlaries abroad have exer- all the officers, except the capt: 
ciſed, and ſecond mate; à moſt remit 
. 2. Nothing is defired for ſuch able mortality, as the ſame voy 
biſhops, that may in the leaſt in- js ſometimes performed withe 
terfere with the * or autho- the loſs of a fingle man. 
rity or intereſt of the governor, or A cauſe was tried in the, - th 
any other officer of ſtate. Pro- court of King's Bench, upon Aid 
bates of wills, licences for mar- the ſtatute o uſury ; when 4 th an B 
riages, &c. to be left in the hands ſon who had taken 16s. for a n 
where they are ; and no ſhare in counting a note of hand for 30 _ 1 { 
che temporal government is defired that had but fix weeks to run, "il le aten. 
for biſhops. a verdict given againſt him for 90 for 1 
The maintenance of ſuch coſts, being treble the ſum lent i ag { 
bi not to be at the charge of An action upon a policy of a m 
- the colonies. inſurance, againſt an under- e bal 
4. No biſhops are intended to writer of goods ſhipped in a fh . 0 
be ſettled in places where the ral ſhip, at Montſerrat, for E kk g Ne at 
vernment is in the hands of diſſen- don, was tried before lord Mu pF . N 
ters, as in New England, &c. But he At ** 


mitte 

nents; w. 
Ondeſcend 
ld waiting 
complimen 
ma very ſ 


14, at Guildhall ; when it ap- 
earing that the ſhip was not /ea- 
yorthy to undertake the voyage, 
e cauſe was determined in favour 
Cf the infurer. By this deciſion it 
pears,. that, when a ſhip pro- 
ds on a voyage, for which ſhe 
not ſufficient, all policies of in- 
urance, whether on the ſhip or 
oods, are diſcharged ; and that 
Ft is to the owners of the ſhip the 


ce ners of the wm on boar her 
pace uſt in that caſe a ply for the ſatiſ- 


action of their loſſes. This deter- 
ination, it is to be hoped, will 
ave the good effect of making 
owners of ſhips more attentive to 
the goodneſs of their ſhips, thereby 
to prevent very heavy loſſes, 

At the anniverſary ſermon and 
feaſt of the city of — lying- 
in hoſpital, 350l. was collected 
for that charity. 

Seven female quakers, very neat- 
ly dreſſed, being deſirous to ſee 
their majeſties come to court, were 
mitted into the royal apart- 
vents ; when her majeſty was ſo 
ondeſcending as to order the lady 
n waiting to make each of them a 
compliment ; which they returned 
ma very ſenſible and modeſt man- 
ner, 

The jury ſat on the body of 

. the D. of B. at the King's arms 
tavern in Bond- ſtreet, and brought 
n their verdict lunacy. It ap- 
peared on the inqueſt, by the teſti- 
mony of an eminent phyſician, 
who attended H. G. that he had 
for ſome time paſt been afflicted 
with a nervous diſorder, which 
ed preatly upon his ſpirits. 

e ball went in at the right ear, 
ame out at the upper part of the 
left ſide of the head, and was 
found in the night-cap. 

At the admiralty ſeſſions held at 

2 
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the Old Bailey, capt. Loredo, 
late maſter of the veſſel called the 
Principe de Eſpagna, was tried for 
wilfully caſting away the ſaid ſhip 
on the high ſeas, within the juriſ- 
diction of the admiralty of Eng- 
land, with intent to defraud divers 
merchants who had underwrote 
policies of inſurance on the ſaid 
veſſel, and her cargo, conſiſting of 
woollen cloths and hides, to the 
amount of above 5000 l. when it 
appearing that the ſhip, though 
run on a reef of rocks about a 
mile from Falmouth harbour, in 
her voyage from Exeter to Spain, 
was not caſt away or deſtroyed, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, pur- 
ſuant to the ſtatute 11 Geo, II. ſhe 
having been afterwards recovered 
and brought into Falmouth har- 
bour, by the people of that place 
and it being the particular prero- 
tive of that court either to con- 
emn capitally or wholly to acquit, 
he was acquitted, and immediately 
diſcharged. A new charge, how- 
ever, was immediately preferred 
againſt him for a miſdemeanor ; 
but he found means to eſcape, and 
get back to Spain, where, as ſoon 
as diſcovered, he was condemned 
to a dungeon for life, 
„ A great council was held oh: 
at St. James's, when a gene- 5 


ral alteration in the miniſtry took 


place, 

Was tried at Guildhall, before 
the right hon, lord Mansfield, a 
cauſe, wherein meſfirs. Carr, Ib- 
betſon and co. eminent . mercers 
on Ludgate-hill were plaintiffs, 
and ſeveral cuſtom-houſe offi- 
cers defendants, for entering and 
ſearching the houſe of the plain- 
tiffs, under pretence of their hay- 
ing a large quantity of prohibited 
goods in their poſſeſſion : when it 

appearing, 


1101 


appearing, that the officers had not 
e leaſt foundation for ſuch ſearch, 
the jury, which conſiſted of mer- 
Chants, found a verdict againſt the 
cuſtom-houſe officers, for 1001. da- 
mages, with coſts of ſuit. | 
lad about ſeyenteen years old, 
apprentice to Mr. Maxwell, a wa- 
terman on the bank-ſide, lately eat 
a ſhoulder of lamb, that weighed 
upwards of five pounds, and two 
quarts of green peaſe, without ei- 
ther bread or beer, in leſs than 
fifty minutes, for a wager of half 
a guinea. 
wy His royal highneſs the duke 
of Glouceſter ſet out on a 
tour through the Weſt of Eng- 
land. 


z2th. rohibits all ſhips under 100 
tons burthen, from taking ſpiritu- 
ous liquors on board, on pain of 
ſeizure. 

The new pavement from Cha- 
ring-croſs to Temple-bar, which 
was begun at the firſt of theſe 
Places, was this day ended at 
the latter, and the commu- 
nication opened for carriages, 
Thoſe, who have not ſeen this 
new pavement, can ſcarcely ima- 
gine the alteration made by it, 
the taking down of ſigns, and 
fixing up of lights in a regular 
manner. It may be ſaid, that no 
ſtreet in London, paved, light- 
ed, and filled with figns dreck in 
the old way, ever made ſo a- 
greeable an appearance, or af- 
forded better walking than the 
Strand does in the new. But great 
as the alteration in the Strand may 
be, that in St. James's-ſtreet great- 
ly ſurpaſſes it. In ſhort, too much 
cannot be ſaid in praiſe of thoſe 
noblemen and gentlemen, who firſt 
promoted this improvement, and 
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The act took place, which | 


the waters 


have fo ſteadily carried it on, at twent 


ſpite of all the obſtacles thrown 
their way, and all the cavils agu 
their proceedings. | 
Ended the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, when one for 410 
highway robbery, one for a fot. 
pad robbery, a woman för privat 
ly ſtealing a watch, Anthony Vs 
cheron, for feloniouſly publiſhing 
as true, a certain promiſſory note 
of hand from his grace George 
duke of Marlborough, for 20,000], 


2 
hout eight 
ce Frederic] 
and the 

tina Ulricl 
ed the nup 
caſtle of Be! 
ony, which | 
et pomp» tl 
Pruſſia, the 
ices and prit 


payable to the order of the fail — vs 7 
Anthony Vacheron, with inten- — : 
tion to defraud the ſaid duke c= 2 
Marlborough, one for horle-ſteal. o be 


| all aſſiſted 


ing, one for defrauding a ſailor of hs each © 


his wages, Barny Carroll, for uns 


. ; at ONE 
lawfully, on purpoſe, and vid, their rc 
malice aforethought, and with lay. 13 pr. 
ing in wait, flitting the noſe al = 


Crawley Thomas Kirby, eſq; with 


JirT ' igu power 
intention to maim and Cisfigur bf 


din, end Wilen Erg u WE 
complice, received ſentence of 1 


death; thirty-ſix to be tranſported 
for ſeven years; one for fourteen 
years; oneto be whipped ; and five 
were branded. The highway rob- 
ber, the defrauder, Carroll, and 
King were executed the laſt day 
of the month. . : 
As the caſe of Carroll and King 
is in ſome reſpects curious, ve 
ſhall give it in the Appendix u 
this part of our work. 
A moſt violent earthquake g, 
happened at Lula in Both- 4 
nia, which laſted three minutes, 
with a ſubterraneous noiſe from 
Weſt to Eaſt; and on the 23d day 
following, at the - ſame place, 
there was a great motion in the 
waters, attended with a _ ſtorm 
of thunder, lightning, and rail, 
which continued the whole Ah 
W 


n of cl 
ew Prin 
ball, in 
teof York 
uceſſes dar 
atiouved ti! 
tormed b 
ind of tw 
and ket 
flowing ti 
ceived cot 
Alion. 

The 
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f 
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the cou 
Id the he 
fully by 
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ritain, by 
de of ba 


* 


bout twenty times in a ſhort 


e, 
bout eight in the evening, 
Frederick William of Pruſ- 
and the princeſs Elizabeth 
tina Ulrich of Brunſwick re- 


caltle of Berlin. After the ce- 
ony, which was performed with 
kt pomp, the king and queen 
Prufia, the duke of York, the 
ices and princeſſes of the blood, 
houſe of Brunſwick, the duke 
Brunſwick Bevern, the reign- 
prince of Anhalt Deſſau, the 
blity and foreign miniſters, who 
| all aſſiſted at it, ſupped at four 
les, each of two hundred co- 
; at one of which were the 
g their royal highneſſes, and 
foreign princes ; at the ſecond, 
miniſters of tate, and thoſe of 
pn powers; at the third, per- 
s belonging to the court; and 
the fourth, the generals and 
ters of the ſtate major. At 
mn o clock the prince and 


teof York, and the princes and 
ceſſes danced. The ball, which 
Mtinued till late at night, was 
med by torch-light, to the 
ud of two choruſſes of trum- 
and kettle-drums. The day 
Moving the new married pair 
* compliments on the oc- 
ahon, 
5, The king has been pleaſed 
, WO grant unto the right hon. 
ir Charles Pratt, knt. chief juſlice 
the court of Common Pleas, 
dd the heirs male of his body 
Ivfully begotten, the dignity of 
baron of the kingdom of Great 
gp; by the name, ſtyle, and 
e of baron Camden, of Cam- 


U 
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the waters ebbed and flow- 


ed the nuptial benediction at 


ew princeſs of Pruſſia opened 
all, in which the king, the 


[irt 
den- place in the county of Kent. 
London Gazette, 

At the adjourned ſeſſions of the 
peace at Guildhall, before the lord 
mayor, when a great number of. 
debtors were diſcharged purſuant 
to the late act, a very intricate 
point was learnedly debated, Me- 
ther, according to a notion lon 
received, /punging houſes were to 45 
deemed priſons when it was de- 
termined, that they were only 
houſes of ſafety, and in no ſents 
to be looked upon as priſons ; and 
accordingly none but thoſe, who 
were actually in priſon or beyond 
ſeas, or upon bail on the firſt of 
January laſt, and had ſurrendered 
to their bail, on or before the 
12th of February, were adjudged 
capable of receiving the benefit of 
that act. 

At the ſociety of arts, &c. "Ip 
a letter was read from the*'7* 
mayor of Liverpool, importing, 
that the corporation over which he 
had the honour to preſide, had order- 
ed one hundred pounds to be paid 
towards afliſting in the generalviews 
of the ſociety ; for which the ſecre- 
tary was deſired to return thanks. 

The infant don Philip duke, 2th 
of Parma, who had been taken 
ill of the ſmall pox, at Alexandria, 
the 1oth inſtant, and appeared to 
be in a fair way of doing well at 
the beginning, grew ſuddenly worſe 
this day, and was carried off by 
it. As ſoon as it was known at 
Parma that the duke their ſove- 
reign was ill, count Ponticelli ind | 
other pyſicians ſet out for Alex- 
andria to attend him. They had 
no apprehenſions of the ſmall- 
pox, becauſe the prince h d al- 
ready had that diitemper, but ima- 
gined he had a fever, attended 
with an obſtruction or coſtiveneſs; 
however, 


Aſturias, 


the arch cleared. 


feet wider than the 


112 
pox had manifeſted itſelf by very 
evident tokens. 

His royal highneſs was born the 
15th of March 1720. He has 
left iſſue by the late madame of 
France, a prince and princeſs, 
viz, Ferdinand, born January 20, 
1750; and Louiſa Maria Thereſa, 
born Dec. g,' 1751, ſince married 
to Charles Anthony, prince of 
heir to the crown of 
Spain. . 

A board of longitude was held 
at the admiralty, when the marine- 
table for finding the longitude at 
ſea, by the lunar method, invented 
by Mr. Witchell, was taken into 
conſideration, and approved, and 


a thouſand pounds ordered to be 


advanced to enable the inventor to 
carry it into execution; and that 
gentleman, Mr. Iſrael Lyons, 
jun. Mr. William Wales, of 
Greenwich, and Mr. Mapſon, were 
appointed computers of a Nau- 
tica! Ephemeris, for the uſe of 
navigation and aſtronomy; and 
Mr. Richard Dunithorne, to com- 
pare and correct the ſame, from 
the preſs, 

2g, In Lapland, 120 head of 
23 *rein-deer, in one herd, were 
ſtruck dead by lightning. 


The centre of one of the middle 


arches of the new —_— at Black- 
friars was eutirely ſtruck, and 
This arch 1s 
22 feet wider than the wideſt 
arch of Weſtminſter-Bridge, 28 
reat arch 
of London- bridge, 3 feet wider 
than the boaſted Rialto at Venice, 
yet 2 feet leſs than the wideſt arch 
of the ſame bridge, whoſe diameter 
is 100 feet. 

Was read, in common 
council, a petition from 


253th. 
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however, before he died, the ſmall- 


ber died of the fright. Ma 


\ 


the magiſtrates of the city of I, 
nigſberg, in the dominion g 
Pruſſia, addreſſed to the mol 
luſtrious, noble, learned, and y 
nerable, the lord mayor and 
nators of the moſt renowned cy 
of London, ſetting forth theiy 
menſe loſs that city ſuſtained h 
the dreadful fire that lately rag 
there, and praying aſſiſtance; ua 
it appearing, that the loſs amow 
ed to 600, ooo I. ſo as to be 
bove the faculties of any ſug 
corporation, their agent was a 
viſed to apply for a general bil 
The collection made for their u 
lief in the city of Hambun 
amounted to 1118]. 
Letters dated this day | 
twelvemonth, from Trux- l 
illo, about fifty miles from Ve 
Cruz, in Mexico, bring a 10 
ſhocking account of the mounta 
Mano Blanco, in that neighbou 
hood, opening and — 0 
flames, inflamed matter, and 
ſtones, ſome of great ſizes. 
there never was a volcano the 
before, it terrified the inhabitant 
to ſuch a degree, that a great nut 


pyerted, 
p riot d 
jay be g 
be opinie 
e late 
icke, up 
hk the re; 
16. are 
dle word 
at gove 
rminatio 
not to 
uries hav 
mine m 
is of the 
je law of 
diect, th 
ages anc 
lat the ji 
hd the Ju 
dey come 
lll prove 
utton o 
Great 
ters, thi 
action, 
lifferent 
dem, it 
N of con 
liefs; 
n or ei 
ple were deſtroyed with 1! jane p 
Indian huts. - Lions, tygers, deer bered an; 
&c. left the foreſts, and came Meeks. 
refuge into the town, where 11188 4, old 4 
three of them were ſhot in Med befor 
ſtreets. res Ig bear's f. 
A violent hurricane happen | Non, wy 
ed at St. Euſtatia; the ſmall ning bee 
veſſels got to ſea in time; bt 
the ſtorm reaching to Martini 
thirty-three ſhips were loſt; 4 
Guadalupe, fix ſhips and ren ſm 
veſſels, with a large quantity © 
coffee on board, were drove 
ſhore and loſt. a b 
The power of juries havid 


been ſo often and ſo much c 
trovertet 


erted, many of our readers, who 
\ riot deal much in law books, 

jay be glad to know, what was 

le opinion of that great lawyer, 

e late Lord Chancellor Hard- 

icke, upon that intereſting point. 

6 the reports of caſes in his time, 

16, are the following remark- 

ble words of his. The thing 
at governs greatly in this de- 
rmination 15, that a point of law 
not to be determined by juries. 
uries have a power by law to de- 
mine mai ters of fact only; and 
is of the greateſt conſequence to 
ie law of England, and to the 
bje&, that theſe powers of the 
ages and jury be kept diſtin ; 
ut the judge determine the law, 
bd the jury the fact; and if ever 
dey come to be confounded, it 
ll prove the confuſion and de- 
action of the law of England.” 
Great - numbers of incendiary 
ters, threatening fire and de- 
ntion, have been lately dropt 
Ufferent parts of London, many 
dem, it is thought, with a de- 
of committing the threatened 
biefs ; at leaſt, no leſs than 
or eight trains laid for this 
ſherate purpoſe, have been diſ- 
_ and defeated within a few 
teks. 

An old walnut-tree, which flou- 
Ilted before the door of Shake- 
$ father, at Stratford upon 
Ven, at the birth of that poet, 
Wing been lately cut down, ſe- 
gentlemen' had images, re- 
adling that in Weſtminſter- 
de, carved from it. 

The rage, or at leaſt hurry, of 
wang is ſo great at preſent, 
4 bricks are often 3 


You, VIII. to be han led; 
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ſo that ſome days ago, the floor of 


brieklayers, before they 
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a cart, loaded with bricks, took 
fire in Golden-lane, Old-ftreet, 
and was conſumed, before the 
bricks could be unloaded, 

A journeyman baker in Old- 
ſtreet lately ran from Old ſtreet, 
turnpike to Shoreditch turnpike, 
and back again, which is reckon- 
ed a mile and a half, for a wager 
of twenty guineas, in feven minutes 
and a quarter. He had been al- 
lowed nine. | 

A few days ago a young woman 


near Cockermouth, walked feventy-- 


two miles in one day, viz. from 
Blencogo to within two or three 
miles of Newcaſtle. 

They write from New York, 
that one Godfrey Swan a man in 
good circumſtances, fearing he 
ſhould not be ſaved, took the op- 
portunity, while his wife was at 
market, to murder his own ſon, 
an infant of three months old, 
which he laid on his left arm, and 
then cut its throat with a penknife. 
The neighbours being alarmed 
came in, and found him with the 
child yet bleeding in his arms; 
but, inſtead of being diſconcerted. 
he deliberately wiped his bloody 
hands, and the knife with which 
he did theexecrable deed, and with 
12 compoſure ſaid, He had 
ong been greatly diſtreſſed in 
mind, was weary of life, and had 
taken this method of making the 
ſoul of his innocent infant hap- 

y, and dying himſelf by the 
aw, for which he hoped God 
would have mercy on him, as on 
a repentant ſinner.” He talked 


very religiodſly, and, except on 

the particular ſubject of his unea- 

ſineſs, very ſenſibly. | 
The king of France has alread 
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forbid the el any additional 


buildings at the ends next the coun- 


try of the ſtreets belonging to the 
ſuburbs of Paris, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, either upon the ground 
belonging to the city, or the pariſh 
adjoining ; and likewiſe the open- 
ing of any new ſtreets in the ſaid 
ſoburds > and directs, that the 
ſtreets now in being, which are 
leſs than thirty feet wide, ſhall be 
extended to that width, whenever 
the proprietors ſhall rebuild their 
houſe 


> 

On the 14th of this month, at 
one in the afternoon, a fire broke 
out at the town of Bolbec, in the 
Pays de Caux in Normandy, and 
made ſuch a rapid progreſs, that 
in three hours time the whole'town 
was in a blaze, Of five hundred 
houſes which compoſed that town, 
and whoſe inhabitants were in a 
very flouriſhing way before this 
diſaſter, four hundred have been 


reduced to aſhes, together with 


the church, which was extremely 


rich and finely ornamented ; and 


all the other houſes, except ten, da- 
maged. No lives, however, were 
loſt, but that of an old man, and 
his daughter, who went to aſſiſt him. 
Upwards of three thouſand per- 
ſons are reduced to the utmoſt 
miſery by the loſs of their houſes 
and effects. The king, in conſidera- 
tion of their misfortune, has for- 
given them all arrears of taxes, 

s direfted that for 25 years to 
come they ſhall pay but five ſols a 
year each, for all kinds of impoſi- 
tions, the 2cth penny not excepted, 
and has, heſides, ordered 200 looms 
and 400 ſpinning wheels to be im- 
mediately ſent there ſor the uſe of 
che manufacturers. | 

They write from Nantes, that 
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ſome time ago, a fiſh of a ma. 
ſtrous fize, of what kind it ur 


ſes in 


not known, had been taken er 
the ſea coaſt about a league fron in ſom 
Bourgnen. It weighed at Eu The © 
12-01b. had an — head, v de 2 
ſmall, in proportion to the ſue oF That 
its body ; round eyes as largey their 
a five ſhilling piece; a great ni 2 
ny teeth, which cut like a rar * 
a thick tongue, rather large tha uld fa 
long, and it was lined with teeth exclu 
the root ; it had a bill like a f rod 
rot, with this difference, that tt: That 
| up er part was crooked, and bor Wi dert 
ed in by the lower; the neck lon ons of 
and flabby ; the back reſembling noeſe p 
a boat with its keel upwards, and d, 4. 
ſo hard, that a hatchet could d 0 
penetrate it; the ſkin black, ar 7 0 
as though beſmeared with tar i Euro 
the belly ſpotted and ſcaly, ali”. Piet 
fins, like wings, four feet long 4 
eighteen inches broad, and 1 ere | 
thick; the tail, which was ſhort 7 Citty 
and broad, terminated like th * alr 
of a May-bug. On open. 9 0 
this ſtrange animal, there wf ont 
found in its belly eggs as blach . 
as its ſkin, and as large as thok . 0 
of an ollrich, and anumber of i ! 
whole and undigeſted ; and whil * lal 
is ſtill more ſurpriſing, thirty nu '% a 
of an extroardinary ſize, and long tilde 
pieces of coral, It was ſeen eig Ty py 
days, and wounded in ſerene of 1 : 
parts, before; the blood it ha. 10 * 
obliged it to yield to the effort, * © 
of the ſailors, greedy of ſo ext 8 
ordinary a prey. fore his * 
The celebrated Linnzus fd rem an 
lately recommended to the facult wer 
a new medicine, called quaſi-v08 . 5 ; 
from the name of a negro, a 8 
whom it was firſt uſed (te ® reffive en 
knowledge of the Europeans | Which A 
. . 1 * 
leaſt) in Surinam, as oF" the geo 
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ſes in which it is uſual to ad- 
iniller the hark, and ſuperior to 


The Corſican malecontents have 
me to the following refolutions, 
That all the diſtricts wich- 
their dependence, all contri- 
te to the ſupport of the aca- 
2. That they 
ald farm to foreign merchants- 
excluſive right of exporting 
e produce of theſe diſtricts. 
That the French ſhould have 
e liberty of changing the gar- 
ons of thoſe places, which the 
noeſe put them in poſſeſſion of. 
d, 4. That ſome of the ableſt 
piects of Corſica ſhould be ap- 
nced to reſide at the courts of 
ole European powers, who have 
en pleaſed to ſhew favour to the 


There have been lately very 
at diſturbances in Denmark, 
an almoſt open rebellion in 
way, on account of the annual 
pitation tax laid about two years 
0 all the ſubjects of that king- 
a without diſtinction; parti- 
wly among the peaſants and 
mon labourers burthened with 
Wies, as they are obliged to 
for themlelves, their wives 


Aſew days before the reſigna- 
mn of lord Halifax, a petition 
m the Engliſh inhabitants of 
bee, ſupported by another from 
merchants of London, was laid 
fore his majeſty ; ſince which, a 
rd remonſ{trance from the French 
aitants there has been received 
Mr. Secretary Conway, all of 
n moſt heavily complaining of 
prefive conduR ; in conſequence 
which, enquiry will ſoon be made 
o the grounds of the ſaid com- 


(its 
plaint, the accounts of which, at 
leaſt thoſe made public, are as yet 
too obſcure and confuſed to have 
any ſtreſs laid upon them. 

On Sundzy, the zöth of May 
laſt, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the city of Montreal in Canada 
when, there being no engines in 
order, nor a ſufficient number of 
buckets to be had, and the wind 
being, beſides, very high, it con- 
ſumed 180 houſes before it could 
be ſtopt. The loſs is computed - 
at 180,000l ſterling ; but no lives 
were loſt. | 

The inhabitants of New Eng- 
land have at laſt luckily hit on the 
proceſs of making pot aſhes, and 
of ſuch a ſtrong alkali, as muſt 
ſoon outvie the Hungary ſort for- 
making glaſs and bleaching; and 
the great advantages derived from 
this manufacture, not only in point 
of price, but in the clearingof their 
woods, and the manuring of their 
land, has made the landholders; - 
one and all, to ſet about making 
them. | 

The laudable ſociety of arts, in 
order to promote the uſeful in- 
fluence of the parliamentary en- 
couragement given in the laſt ſeſſion 
but one for the importation of 
timber from our American colos 
nies, has ſent over to them boxes 
containing ſpecimens of divers, 
ſorts of fir timber, and deals, 
uſually imported into England” 
from Riga and Norway, with 2 
deſcription of the ſame, and the 
prices they are ſold at. | | 

About three weeks ago, a cow 
belonging to Mr. William Vau-' 
ghan, butcher of Bettws _ 
ley,in Denbighſhire, North Wales, 
dropt a calf, which had two heads, 
four eyes, four ears, two mouths, 

[1] 2 two 
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two tongues, and two necks ; the 
body and legs as uſual, It lived 
ſeveral days, ſeemingly in good 
health, arid was obſerved at dif- 
ferent times to ſuck with each 
mouth. A curious gentleman in 
that neighbourhood gave a guinea 
for the ſkin, in order to have it 
ſtuffed and preſerved. 

A red cow, the property of Mr. 
Thomas Stubbing, of Hempſted 
in Eſſex, lately brought forth three 
milk-white cow calves, with red 
ears. 

A woman named Mathea de 
Orellana, thirty years of age, wife 
of Dominick Gonzales, of Rocca 
in Eſtramadura, a province of 
Spain, was lately delivered there, 
in the ſpace of one year, of fix 
children, at two different births, 


the firſt time of four, three of 


which were baptized ; the fourth 
was ſtill-born eight days after the 
others; the three firft died ſuc- 
ceſſively 24 hours after each other. 
At the ſecond delivery ſhe had two, 


which are now living. 


Suſan, the wife of John Gut-. 


tridge, of Hadleigh, near Ipſwich, 
nſioner, of three children; the 
two firſt, a boy and a girl, joined 
together from the breaſt to the um- 
bilical veſſels, who. died almoſt as 
ſoon as born ; the other, a girl, 
lived about eight hours. 

Died lately. At Shield Dykes, 
near Alnwick, Eleanor Anderſon, 
aged 107. 

In Norfelk, Thomas Grant, 
aged 111. 

At Overyſſel, George Maerton, 
a Sherman, aged 118. 
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AUGUST, neither 

> magiſt 

By the letters from co- of they 
lonel Deſmaretz, his majeſ- ly avo! 
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ty's commiſſary at Dunkirk, w 
are aſſured that orders were giva 
by the French miniſtry, for in- 
mediately ſetting about the de 
molition of the jettees, which ar 
the ſupport of the harbour of Du. 
kirk. London Gazttt, 

It has been ſince reported, that 
the greateſt part of the materi 
uſed in the fortifications of thi 
place have been ſent to repair thol 
of Cherburgh. 

A moſt violent ſtorm happene 
at Senderidge, in Kent, and it 
neighbourhood, which damaged, 
at leaſt, one third of the crops d 
corn and hops. The roads ver 
filled in ſome places with hail and 
ice three feet deep. 

The archduke Leopold of g 
Auſtria, ſon to their Imperial | 
majeſties, was eſpouſed at „r 
to the infanta Donna Maria 
of Spain, | 

One Carr, a waterman, g, 
having laid a wager, that 
he and his dog would both lex 


from the centre arch of Wet Un the 
minſter-bridge, and land at Lan PR 
' beth, within a minute of «as E 4 ; 
other, he jumped off firſt, a » 0b. 
the dog immediately follow 5. wore: 
him; but the faithful animal 90 DEG 
being in the ſecret, and fear hee C 
his maſter ſhould be drowned, l hn 1 
hold of him by the neck, and drip * * | 
ged him to ſhore, to the no in — = 
diverſion of the ſpectators. deluded 5 
Several perſons riotoully ,, — 
aſſembled to pull down the * — 
houſe of induſtry, lately erede ag ou 
at Nacton, near Ipſwich, ca bo Van 


their boldneſs to ſuch length, 
neitd6 


3 
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neither the expoſtulations of the 
magiſtrates againſt the illegality 
of their deſign, which they open- 
ly avowed, the conſequences of 
the riot proclamation act being 
read, which were explained to 
them, nor the appearance of a 
body of regular horſe and. foot, 
called in as part of the poſſe comi- 
tabu, ſeemed to make the leaſt im- 
preſſion on them; nay, though the 
proclamation was then read to them 
with an audible voice, and they 
ſeemed to hear it with attention, 
not a man ſtirred. After ſome 
time, orders were given for eleven 
dragoons, that were mounted, to 
move round and form in the rear 
of the rioters, in hopes that ſeeing 
the diſmounted dragoons in their 
front, and the horſe in their rear, 
they might be induced to diſperſe 
without force, and within the time 
required by the riot - act; but in- 
lead of doing ſo, the moment the 
torſes ſtirred, or rather before, 
bey fell upon both horſes and men 
nth ſuch arms as they had, peaſe- 
wkes, hedge ſtakes, cudgels, &c. 
but in five minutes the affair was 
der. Seven men were apprehended 
upon the ſpot, five of whom were 
wounded, but not one of them 
mortally ; ſo ſtrictly did the dra- 
goons obſerve the humane orders 
that were given them. When this 
tappened, there might be four or 
ive hundred perſons ſcattered in 
knots about the heath, but not 
above an hundred were in the party 
that attacked the ſoldiers. It ap- 
pears that theſe unhappy men'were 
deluded by their leaders, who had 
perſuaded them, that the military 
forces could not fire, or act againſt 
em. Many more perſons might 


lave been apprehended with eaſe, 


[117 
but ſeven were 22 enough 
to make an example of. 

Twenty miautes after ten, P. M. 
there appeared in the air, over 
Greenwich, a large ball of fire, 
about ten inches diameter, ot 
a very luminous aſpect, and ſome- 
what redder than the moon at 
the full. Its courſe was ſouth- 
eaſt, and the duration of its ap- 
pearance about a quarter of a mi- 
nute, when it ſeemed on a ſudden 
to fall, as it were, over Black- 
heath, and became inviſible in an 
inſtant, 

The great cauſe of the Ma. | th 
nilla ſkip Santiſſima Trinida- 
da was determined by the lords of 
appeals for prizes, the ſentence 
affirmed, oP the Spaniſh claim 
wholly rejected. 

A porter, having carried a par- 
cel from the Bell-Savage inn to 
a linen-draper's in Newpate-ſtreet, 
put it down on the counter, and 
then, on the maſter of the ſhop 
refuſing to pay the porterage 
— took the parcel up 
again, in order to take it back; 
when the linen-draper charged 
him with a robbery, and catried 
him before the ſitting magiſtrate. 
But Sir Robert Ladbroke, on hear- 
ing the merits of the cauſe, diſ- 
miſſed the porter, ordered ſatiſ- 
faction to be made him, and gave 
it as his opinion, that a parcel is 
not properly delivered till the por- 
terage 1s paid. | 

A little mare about 27 inches 
high, though between four and 
five years old, lately brought over 
from the Eaſt Indies in the Med- 
way, captain Tinker, as a preſent 
to the duke of Glouceſter from 
captain Douglas, in the Eaſt In- 
dia company's ſervice, was this 


[7] 3 
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day preſented, to her majeſty by hoſpital, on the Surrey fide & 
his royal highneſs. Weſtminſter- bridge, was laid hy 
This little animal is remarkably Brice Fiſher, eiq; in the abſeng 
well proportiond, of a dun co- of the right honourable lord Wark, 
lour, the hair ſomewhat reſem- worth. The following inſcripti 
bling that of a young fawn; has was engraved on the tone, 

fine cars, a quick eye, and a ſet of Sub mnobiliffimi Hugonis Pirrci, 
excecding fine teeth; with a hand- Gbaronis Wariawerthij, prafidio, I 
ſeme long tail, mane, and foretop; wamen Solatrumgue Puerperis, exjy. 
her legs differ from the reſt of the git hoc aiſcium, I. D. 1565. 
body in colour, being quite black ; About zh. 4 m. P. M. be- 
ſhe is remarkably good-natured, gan an eclipſe of the fun, ch 
will affer herſelf to be ſtroked which was of two digits and 1 
and played with like a lap-dog; quarter, and laſted till about one 
and goes up and down ſtairs with minute after five. 

the greatelt familiarity. She was voy the birth-day of his royi 
brought from Portſmouth to Lon- highneſ\s prince Frederick, Liſhep 
don In a poſt chaiſe. In coming of Oſnaburgh, gold and filver ne. 
over from India, for want of her dals were given at court, jn com- 
natural food, they were obliged to memoration of his election to that 
give ner water-gruel, biſcuit, &c, dignity. I hele pieces have, on the 
and ſome time before ſhe arrived in face, the figure of Hape reſting an 


foundlan 
Cape R. 
ſhips of 
the wine 
could ne 
them oft 
Chace to 
the nigl 
patched 
Pierre, a 
ting inf 
things t 
him acct 
of war, 
Outard, 
and the 
ſormatic 
where t 
by treat 
four of 
made ſo 
ating 11 


- England, ſhe would eat aln:icſt any @ ſhield, his royal highneſs's arm He firſt 
thing that the ſeamen lived upon. and coronet, with the mitre, ew. to Engl 
However, by living thus, in a ſier, and ſword, on a pedeſtal, a tion of 


mauner contrary to her nature, the round them the wards Spes Put: 
waz reduced y«iy low ; but by the L1ca, On the reverſe is the fol 
care which is now taken of her, be- lowing inſcription : 


gins to recover her natural beauty FREDERICUS M. BRIT. PR, 


and fleekneſs of ſkin. Her food 
pow is chicfly bread and water- W POR 1 


tioned ; 
they we 
by the ! 
lips of 
ly to 
Palliſer 


gruel, with ſome graſs of the ten- ANNUENTE that a 
unt fort, 3 GEORGIO TERTIO — 
It is ſaid, that this little animal M. BRIT. FR. H. R. F. D Ever 
- was deemed fo great a curioſity PD. BRUNSW. ET LUNES, expreſs 
even in the Eaſt Indies, that one © 1A ET.ELECT hoped | 
pf the nabobs offered a thouſand p ATRE ET REGF OPT, governe 
pounds for her. Vet there is ſome POSTULATUS EPISC. od 01 
feaſon to believe, that there are XXVII FEBRUARI! The 
as ſmall horſes, nearer home, in MDec.LXIV. to be a 
ſome of the Scotch iſlands. At leaſt * a as we o 
zin the month of November fol- An expreſs, which left 17th go, c 
lowing, a little black horſe, mea- 13 Palliſer in St. hiſtory 
ſuring but 33 inches, was landed Laurence harbour, Newfoundland publiſh 
at Newcaſtle from Shetland. on the 16th of July, brings a6 two ve 
The ſtone of the centre vice, that on the 11th of June, dixth \ 


15+ building of the new lying-in getting in with the coaſts of Nev: BY Pant: 
. | | - : * found- very ez 


17th, 


dland, 
gs ad- 

June, 
Neu: 
found- 


tundland, between St. John's and 
Cape Race, he found two French 
ſhips of war there ; they were to 
the windward of him, ſo that he 
could not get up to ſpeak with 
them off Cape Pierre, and gave 
chace to them, but loſt them in 
the night, He immediately dif- 
patched an officer to look into St. 
Pierre, and along the coaſt, for get- 
ting informations of the ſtate of 
things there. The firſt brought 
him accounts of two French ſmps 
of war, named the Thetis and 
Outard, being at St. Pierre; 
and the other a great many in- 
formations of the French fiſhing 
where they were excluded from it 
by treaties, That he had ſeized 
four of the French boats, and 
made ſome priſoners of the French 
ating in contravention to treaties. 
He firſt intended to ſend the men 
to England for a clearer informa- 
tion of the matters above-men- 
tioned ; but the facts for which 
they were arreſted being admitted 
by the French governor, and their 
lips of war having retired agree- 
bly to a remonſtrance of Mr. 
Palliſer's on that ſubject, he made 
that a reaſon for releaſing the 
men, f 

Every thing was quiet when the 
expreſs came away; and it is 
hoped the proper conduct of the 
governor will preſerve peace and 
þ 200d order there. London Gazette, 
The Spaniards, it ſeems, begin 
to be as jealous of their fiſheries 
4 we of ours. About five months 
20, captain Glas, author of the 
hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands lately 
Publiſhed, from which we gave 
wo very curious extracts in our 
Arth volume, one relating to the 
duntain tree, and the other to a 
Ver extenſive and abundant fiſhery 
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between theſe iſlands and the Afri- 
can main, till then unnoticed by 
any but the Spaniards, having, in 
conſequence of an act of parlia- 
ment, made a ſettlement at a port 
of that main favourable to ſuch a 
fiſhery, was, on his going after- 
wards to Lancerote, one of theſe 
iſlands, with his wife and family, 
ſeized by the Spaniards, carried to 
Teneriffe, and thrown into jail, on 
pretence of his being come on his 
own account to ſpoil their fiſheries, 
and carry on a trade with the 
Moors. ; 
Perhaps, the captain had ne- 
glected to provide himſelf with a 
commiſſion from the king. Acts 
of parliament being things, that 
foreigners on theſe occaſions can- 
not be ſuppoſed to know any thing 
of; and, for that reaſon alone, 
were there no other, cannot be ex- 
pected to pay any regard to. fo 
The veſſel, with the captain's' 
wife and family, put back to the 
new ſettlement, where in a ſhort 
time after, the maſter dying of 4 
wound he received by the burſting 
of a gun, the Moors thinking this 
a good opportunity to defeat the 
enterprize, began to fire on the 
ſhip, and, after a warm attack o 
four or five hours, obliged the 


crew with the captain's wife and 


family to betake themſelves to 
their boats, in which they had the 
good fortune to reach one of the 
Canary iſlands ; from whence they 


were ſent by the governor to Te- 


neriffe. 


Mr. Mullins, a watch cis 


maker in Shoreditch, near fifty 
years old, lately walked without 
ſhoes or ſtockings, from Shore- 
ditch church to St. George's 
church in the borough, and back 
again, being about four miles, for 


1¹＋ 


a wager 
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| a wager of fix guineas, in the 
| ſpace of forty-ſix minutes and 


a half, having had fiſty allowed 
him. | 
ö On the 6th and yth of this 


month, ſome ſoldiers and the li- 


berty boys (that is, journeymen 
weavers living in the earl of Meath's 
liberties adjoining to the city) broke 

open Newgate, the common gaol 

for felons in Dublin, and turned 
every priſoner out, to the great 
terror of all the inhabitants. What 
induced them to this extremity, 

we are not told ; but only, thata 

man happened to be ſhot the Sun- 

day morning before, by a ſoldier 

who was patrolling to quell a mob ; 

and that the ſerjeant who com- 
manded the party, the ſoldier, and 

a cobler were ſent to Newgate, 
though bail had been offered for 
them, which probably incenſed 

| the ſoldiers ; ſeveral of whom be- 
| ing ſoon after tried for this dan- 
gerous riot by a court martial, 
4 nine of them were ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, in the preſence of the 
whole garriſon ; one of them re- 


ceived 800 laſhes, ſeven 600 each, 


and one of them 200. 

On thjs occaſion his majeſty 
was pleaſed to order the lord lieu- 
. tenant of Ireland, to ſignify his 
nn 1 to the lords juſtices, that 
| t be given out in public orders, 
in every quarter of Ireland, and 
the lords juſtices have accordingly 
directed it to be given out in or- 


b | 
„ That his majeſty received 
with the utmoſt ſurprize and diſ- 
ealure, the accounts of the late 
haviour of the garriſon in Pub- 
ö lin, of ſuch dangerous tendency 
| to the peace and ſafety of ſociety, 
| and fo utterly ſubverſive of all mi- 
_itaxy diſcipline ; that his majeſty 
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expects and requires from his army fer's rig 
in Ireland, that they do, upon der the 
all occaſions, demean themſelye, eſeated t 
quietly and peaceably, and in elve bea 


perfect obedience and ſubmiſſion 


bm return, 
to the laws; and that it is his 


drſes, ric! 


majeſty's fixed reſolution to ſhey ptive of 
the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure own. 
to all military perſons whatſoever The be: 
who ſhall, in any reſpect, act con- Ne greateſ 
trary thereto,” ty of Caſ 
His majeſty alſo commanded, Bnodom of 
that, as his third regiment of horſe, as conſui 
or carabineers, had not been any ih great 
way concerned in thoſe riots, the Nes, and o 


good behaviour of the regiment 
be particularly noted in the above. 
mentioned orders. 

All this, however, does not ſeem 
to ſatisfy the grand jury of the city 
of Dublin, who have made very 
warm remonſtrauces to the lord 
mayor of that city on the informs- 
tions relating to this affair not 
having been returned into the pro- 
per offices from the caſtle, where 


UMM 


At Abin 
pitally co 
At Bed! 
ieved. 

At Camt 
At Chel 
0 of who! 
At Cover 


they were brought to be laid be. At Croyc 
fore the lords juſtices and priyj e villai 
council. m the ſy 
Eight ſhips long expected from Rocherhi 
New Spain, and another from whipped 
Buenos Ayres, arrived at Cadiz At D:rby 
the 21ſt of this month. The car- eeved. 
goes of theſe ſhips are valued at At Devon 
eleven millions of dollars, of which At Dorſet 
the regiſtered gold and filver = At Glouc 
mount to near nine millions. At Here 
The pope has iſſued a brief, N rieved. 
which deprives all murderers of At Hertfi 
ſanctuary in churches, and other WF At Hunt 
holy places, to which they may It reprieve 
fly for ſhelter, and enjoins the ſu- WF At Lanca 
periors of ſuch places to delive! rieved. 
them up immediately to juſtice. At Leiceſ 
The khan of the Tartars has At Maid 
lately had an audience of the grand 0 of then 
ſignior at Conſtantinople, when the nen 's wil 


ſultan cauſed him to ſit at the grand 
vitier' 
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fer's right hand, immediately 
der the royal throne. The khan 
eſented the grand ſignior with 
elve beaut:ful Tartar girls, and, 
returo, received fix Arabian 
rſes, richly capariſoned. The 
ptive of his journey 1s not 
own. 
The beginning of this month, 
e greateſt part of the ancient 
ty of Caſan, the capital of the 
agdom of that name in Tartary, 
as conſumed by fire, together 
ich great quantities of corn, pel- 
ies, and other merchand ze. 


SUMMER CIRCUIT. 


At Abingdon aſſizes, none were 

pitally convicted. | | 
At Bedſard aflizes, one; but re- 
ieved. , 

At Cambridge afſizes,. one. 

At Chelmsford aſſizes, four; 
oof whom were reprieved. 

At Coventry aſſizes, one. 

At Croydon aſſizes, one; und 
e villains, for ſtealing goods 
m the ſufferers by the late fire 
Rotherhiche, were ſentenced to 
vhipped near the ſpot. 


At Derby aſſizes, two; but re- 
eyed 


At Devon aſſizes, five. 

At Dorſet aſſizes, one. 

At Glouceſter aſſizes, one. 

At Hereford aſſizes, two; but 
Fprieved. 

At Hertford aſſizes, one. 

At Huntingdon aſſizes, one; 

It reprieved. | 

At Lancaſter aſſizes, three; but 

prieved, 

At Leiceſter aſſizes, two. 

At Maidſtone aflizes, eight; 

o of them Italians for forging 

Aer 3 wills, : 


| ſenſes, was relea 
judge, and ſent home to his pariſh + 


1 
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At Newcaſtle aflizes, none. | 
At Nortolk aſſizes, one; but 

reprieved. | 
At Northumberland aſſizes, one. 
At Oxford aſſizes, one; but re- 

prieved. . 

At St. Edmund's Bury aſſizes, 

three. ; 

At Saliſbury aflizes, three. 

At Shrewſbury aſſizes, none. 

At Somerſetſhire aſſizes, four; 
but two reprieved. 

At Stafford aſſizes, one for re- 

turning from tranſportation. 

At Warwick aſſizes, one for 
ſtealing from his maſter, Mr. 


— Townſhend, of Withibroke, about 


150l. He refuſed to give any ac- 
count of the money that was miſ- 
ſing, though he might have ob- 
tained a pardon by doing it. 

At Wincheſter aſſizes, one. 

At Worceſter aflizes, two; but 
reprieved. At the quarter ſeſſions 
for this county, one Pilkington, 
who, on his examination for for- 
gery about two years ago, was 
ſtruck with ſuch an extreme hor- 
ror of mind, as deprived him at 
once of the faculties of ſpeech and 
hearing, and has ever ſince re- 
mained 1n 'that condition, - inca- 
pable of taking his trial, and, to 
all appearance, rp recovering his 

| ed by order of the 


as an object of pity and wonder. 

At Vork aſſizes, three; but re- 
prieved. 

On the 7th, about three in the 
evening, as five of the malefactors 
condemned at the laſt aſſizes at 
Maidſtone were going to prayers, 
through a room where the arms 
hung, Simon Pingano, one of the 
Italians convicted of forgery, gave 
the ſignal for executing a ſcheme 


formed 
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formed by them to eſcape, by jump- 

into a chair, notwithſtanding 
_ tis ſetters; and being without 
hand- cuffs, (as unfortunately they 
all were) ſnatched a hanger from 
Mr. Stephens the jailor, with 
which he mortally wounded him. 
They then ſeized the arms of that 
room, conſiſting of piſtols, blun- 
derbuſles, and cutlaſſes; got the 
Jailor's powder and ball, called out 


to the other felons, knocked off 


each others fetters, and obliged Mr. 
Holden, the turnkey, to bring 
them both wine and beer, which 
was plentifylly diſtributed amongſt 
them. In the mean time, the rev. 
Mr. Denne, the chaplain, and 
another perſon, who were in the 
next room, bolted it, and remain- 
£d there above two hours, during 
which they could hear the felons 
conſulting whether they ſhould 
farce the door, and kill all. The 
town's people being alarmed, one 
of them, knowing whereabouts Mr. 
Denne would probably be, deter- 
mined to make a hole in the wall, 

get him out; which he effect- 

notwithſtanding the thickneſs 


of the wall, and kis being frequent- 


| Jy fired. at by the felons. Mr. 
Denne too was not only fired at by 
the felons, but by a man in the 


ſtreet, who took him for one of the 


deſperadoes. The town's people 
fired ſeveral ſhot into the priſon, 
which was rather inconfiderate, as 
they could take no aim ; whereas 
the priſoners, who could not fail 
being exaſperated thereby, eaſily 
could; and they accordingly killed 
one of the town's men at his own 
door, About eight o'clock, the 
whole body of the male feloas, hav- 
ing ſeveral times before put out a 


blanket wrapped up ſomewhat in 


2 human form, fallicd out at the 
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te, except a quaker, the Ita ppily 
wearing, that they would mite t upo 
the firſt man that attempted to 4 pmpan 
ſert; and being intoxicated, f/Milhediate 


his his 
two 
reſente 
as plea 
f, to gr 


sch. 0 
uſe, at 


at random, and marched off. By 
a party of ſoldiers arrived fro 
Chatham, in about half an how 
and ſoon coming up with them i 
Roſewood near Sevenokes, took 
five of them without reſiſtance, wh 
were brought back to Maidſtoy 
Jail, and chained down to the floor; 


but the two Italians, who wogl({ajeſty 
not ſurrender, and fired fevers reater | 
tunes, were killed. Pingano, whey at dis 
wounded ſo as not to be able ine and 
ſtand, fought upon his knees, til 3s attac 
he was ſhot through the head; {Wd expi 
five more were ſoon after forts Wards in 
nately retaken in different places, Hing of 
The three ſurviving ringleaden ern De 
in this ſcheme were, next tem e duch 
brought up to the court of King zo: 
Bench, and their identity being {WPtaniſlau; 
proved, were ſentenced.to be ene gra 
cuted by the appointment of the ſp» 1733 
ſheriff of the county, which they {AP Maria 
accordingly were the 4th of De oe 
0 | 


cember following. 

When theſe felons had reſolves 
upon breaking the gaol, they ap 
plied to the above quaker, who 


dW ned 
On thi, 
elters we 


had been capitally convicted V the « 
horſe-ſtealing, but reſpited, W :1c11,, 
was ſuppoſed, for tranſportation, . aj 

to accompany them; but he *. "1 
fuſed, telling them that he was de. nad“ 
termined to be obedient to tis en 
laws. They tried every method * > 
to make him alter his reſolution, * 

by threatening and beating hin, wins 
and at laft putting a piſtol ine "y hes 

his mouth, but all to no purpoſe mited 12 
At laſt when the time came 7 era, 
making their eſcape, they obi. theſs es 
ged him to lead the-Way, in 00” Bf 


to take the firſt fire of thoſe who 


: yer, be 
oppoſed them, which, * 


ind myſel 


pily eſcaped by throwing himſelf 


at upon the ground. hen his 


Mute : 
to + ompanions were gone off, he im- 
, frelhediately went back to priſon, 
Je bis his good behaviour, and that 
1 ſro two others, having been re- 
\ how WSreſented to the king, his majeſty 


5 pleaſed, in con ſideration there- 
f, to grant them a free pardon, 
Francis I. emperor of 
ba. Germany, departed this 
ife, at Inſpruck. His imperial 


pajeſty was in good health the 
(every enter part of the day, and aſſiſt- 
0. whe RS at divine ſervice 3 but between 


ine and ten in the evening, he 
a5 attacked by a fit of apoplexy, 
nd expired a few minutes after- 
ards in the arms of his ſon, the 


laces, ing of the Romans.——He was 
oleaden{Þorn Dec. 8, 1708 ; ſucceeded to 
«t teme duchy of Lorrain March 27, 
King ze; yielded that duchy to king 
bein nniſlaus Sept. 24, 17 36; was 
de en ue grand duke of Tuſcany July 
of te 1738 ; married Feb. 12, 1739, 
ch the p Maria Thereſa, queen of Hun- 
of De and Bohemia; elected empe- 


of Germany Sept, 13, and 
wned Oct. 4, 1745. 

On this occaſion the following 
ters were written, 


Red > by the empreſs dowager to the 
ted, 1 uchducheſſes her daughters. 

N * Alas, my dear daughters, I 
was de- unable to comfort you! Our 
0 Plamiiy is at the height: you 
method are loſt a moſt incomparable fa- 


ther, and I a conſort, a friend, my 
dean s joy for forty-two years paſt, 


Having been brought up together 
t0 . 
— Pur hearts and — 6s were 
＋ ited in the ſame views. All the 
n ob e I have ſuffered within 
- oder i tle twenty-five years laſt paſt, 
oſe wv "1 ſoſtened by this ſupport. I 
erer, y ſelf under ſuch deep afflic- 
happuf 
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tion, that nothing but true piety, 
and you, my dear children, can 
make life ſupportable, which, dur- 
ing its continuance, will be ſpent 
in acts of devotion. Pray for our 
good and worthy maſter. I give 
ou my blefling, and will always 
your good mother, . 

Maria TrEREsSA,”! 


By the reigning emperor to the 
ſame princeſſes, | 


« Pardon me, my (deareſt fif. 
ters, if, overwhelmed with the 


moſt dreadful ſorrow, and c A 


moreover, with all the diſpoſitions 


to be taken, I addreſs you all at 
once. We have loſt the moſt ten- 
der of fathers, and our beſt friend. 
Bow the head to the decrees of the 


Lord !--Let us pray without ceaſ- 


ing for his ſoul, and be more than 
ever attached to the only happi- 
neſs we have remaining, your au- 
guſt mother. Her preſervation is 
my only care in the preſent dread. 
ful moments. If all the 'friend- 
ſhip of a brother, who cannot now 
offer it you, as you poſſeſſed it 
long ago, appear to you of any 
ſervice, command me; I ſhall be 


comforted in being able to ſerve 


you, I embrace you all, ] aſk 
only pity for the moſt-unhappy of 
ſons. Your very humble | be. 
and brother, 


Joszpn.” 


It likewiſe appears by the Lon. 
don Gazette, that. her \majeſty 
wrote a very pathetic letter of 
condolence to the dowager em- 
preſs, on the ſame melancholy 


event; and the king, with his own 


hand, a congratulatory epiſtle to 
the emperor on his acceſſion to the 
imperial crown, 
The apartment, in which the 
1 emperor 
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died, was converted into a 
chapel, where the Recolletts are to 
fay every day, three maſſes, be- 


ginning from the 4th of October. 


On the 28th of Auguſt, his re- 
mains, after lying ſome days in ſtate 
at Inſpruck, arrived from thence, 
by the Danube, at Vienna, on board 
a veſſel, eſcorted by four hun- 
dred men on board another veſſel, 
carrying black and yellow colours. 
Two urns, with the emperor's 
heart, arrived in a coach and ſix 
by land. They were all received 
at the palace by ſome of the nobles 
in deep mourning ; at the entry 
were the Swiſs, and within the 
— to the knights hall the 

angarian bod y- guards were poſt- 
ed. In the hall, the coffin, with 
the body, covered with black vel- 


vet and gold, with the two urns, 


were placed on a fine bed of ſtate, 
raiſed four ſteps, and alſo covered 
with black velvet and gold. On 


the right and left fides were pla- 


ced ſix tables covered with cloth of 
gold, worked with black. On the 
two firſt were two imperial crowns, 
with the ſceptre and globe; on 
the third was the ducal crown 
of Lorrain; on the fourth that 
of the grand duchy of Tuſca- 
ny ; on the fifth, the grand or- 
der of knighthood of the golden 
fleece, and the order of Mary The- 
reſa; on the ſixth, the hat, ſword, 
truncheon, and gloves. The bed 
of ſtate was ſurrounded by a pro- 
digious number of burning wax- 


candles; and maſſes were conti- 


nually ſaying at altars, erected in 
the ſaid hall for that purpoſe, 
The empreſs dowager, and the 
two archducheſſes, retired to a 
nunnery, till the ſolema ceremony 
of interment was performed. 


The gold and filver medals, 
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ſtruck in commemoration of th 
event, repreſent, on one ſide, thed 
figy of the late emperor, with th 
following legend: Franciſcus, D. 
R. I. S. A. G. H. R. L. B. Et M. N 
D. on the other ſide, a tomb pl, 
ced againſt an Egyptian pyramid 
adorned with garlands, at the t 
of which is a medallion, bearing th 
buſt of his imperial majeſty, ard 
edged round with laurels and olin 
branches. Religion and Juſtice ; 
pear before the tomb in a moun. 
ful attitude. The legend on the 
reverſe is, Aeternitati Auguſt, Prix 
ci pis optimi Patris Patrie ; and be 


low the tomb are the following i ft. in 
words; Nat. 8. Dec. 1708. Obit * he” 
Omnipotenti 18 Aug. 1765. her roya 
The emperor and the dow down 3 
empreſs queen have not only unit ures og 
ed their courts in ſuch a manner, WW Goretarie 
that they form but one; but th Hertford 
latter has admitted the former to IVY CO 
the co-regency of all her hered * 
tary dominions, by an act, wid Ne 
— pad may ſee in our Stat ter before 
It is ſaid that amongſt the lat r 
emperor's papers was found on baptized 
containing theſe remarks. chamber 
Firſt, The true intereſt of the the arch! 
houſe of Auftria conſiſts in a clot "pak 
alliance with England; the peo. preſence 
ple of Great Britain. being the bit whole ro 
nation *. Europe, not only 1 luſtrious 
ower but integrity. | 
F Second, The — e Iriſh offcen Bi 0 * 
in the Auſtrian ſervice the bette! duke of 
our troops will always be diſcs Frederic 
plined, An Iriſh coward is an ute Brunſwid 
common character; and what the A mo 
natives of Ireland even diflixe about 0 
from principle, they generally pu Honiton 
form through a deſire of glory. , till eigh 
Third, The leſs connection vid it conſur 
France the better. The God ot 


| and a y 
the French is convenience. * | 


ave been often tried, and have 
ways proved unfaithful. 

Fourth, All intercourſe with the 
Datch and Pruſſians, if poſſible, 
Gould be avoided; for they are 
qually dangerous in the character 
o enemies or friends. 

The preſent emperor, Joſeph 
zenedict Auguſtus, is eldeſt ſon 
of the deceaſed emperor, was 
crowned king of the Romans, 
April 3, 1764. and is in the 25th 
year of his age. He was married 
on the 15th of January laſt to the 
princeſs Joſephina Antonia, ſiſter 
to the elector of Bavaria. 

Rf About two in the morn- 
K. ing, her majeſty being taken 
in labour, meſſages were ſent to 
her royal highneſs the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, his grace the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the two 
ſecretaries of ſtate, the earl of 
Hertford, and ſeveral more of the 
privy council, to acquaint them 
therewith, who all attended with 
the utmoſt expedition; and a quar- 
ter before four her majeſty was ſafe- 
delivered of a prince, who was, 
am the 20th of the following month, 
baptized in the great council 
chamber at St. James's, by his grace 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, by 
the name of William Henry, in the 
preſence of their majeſties, the 
whole royal family, and a very il- 
luſtrious aſſembly of the nobility 


ad foreign miniſters, The ſpon- 


ſors were, his royal highneſs the 
duke of Glouceſter, prince Henry 
Frederick, and the princeſs of 
Brunſwick, 

A moſt dreadful fire broke out 
about one in the afternoon, at 
10niton in Devonſhire, and burnt 
till eight at night, in which time 
K conſumed upwards of 150 houſes, 


ad a well-built ſtone chapel, in 
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Leg 
which many of the ſufferers had put 
their goods for ſafety. Providenti- 
ally but one life was loſt. A fimi- , 
lar misfortune” happened here no 
longer ago than the year 1747. 
His royal highneſs the duke of 
Glouceſter having ſoon after occa- 
fion to paſs through this place, 
was pleaſed to order 50 l. to be 
tranſmitted for the relief of the 
r ſufferers. Sir George Yonge, 
t. their member, ſent them zool. 

At the annual meetin of | a. 
the ſons of the clergy, at Bri-22 4 
ſtol, the collection amounted to 
185]. 178. 6d., - 

About four e'clock in the th. 
morning, a fire broke out at *5 
a houſe oppoſite the Ship tavern, 
Ratclif-croſs, which conſumed 
between twenty and thirty ſmall 
wooden houſes, and did conſider- 
able damage to about ten others, 
beſides outhouſes, &c. Water be- 
ing wanting, the flames became 
ſo rapid, that moſt of the inhabi- 
tants loſt all their effects, to the 
amount of 20, ooo l. 

On the ebb of tide in the 6th. 
Thames, great numbers of a 
fiſh were taken up dead on the ſand- 
banks, occaſioned, it is thought, 
by the exceflive heat of the wea- 
ther, 1 

In the dead of the night a 
fire broke out in Theobald's z8th. 
court in the Strand, which con- 
ſumed and damaged ſeveral houſes 
before it could be got under. 

The city of London waited on 
his majeſty with a very remark- 
able addrefs on the birth of the 
young prince, which, along with 
his majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 
the reader will find amongſt. our 
State Papers. On this occaſion, 
his majeſty, after admitting them 
to the honour of kiſſing his hand, 

| Was 


126] | 
was pleaſed to confer the honour 
of knighthood on Thomas Harris, 
eſq; one of the ſheriffs. 

It is ſaid, that a debate ariſ- 
ing, whether this addreſs ſhould 
de received or not, that mag- 
nanimity, which a great perſon- 
age ſo eminently poſſeſſes, de- 


- + termined him not to make, by his 


refuſal, a large body of people un- 


- - eafly for the weakneſs of a few; 


and -therefore, with much more 

condeſcenſion than ſome folks ſay 

other 1 graciouſty 
or it. 

In the night between the 
29th. th and — of laſt month, 
153 houſes were conſumed at Mur- 
hard in Germany. The church, 


the preſbytery, a magazine be- 


Jonging to the duke of Wurtem- 
1 berg, and the ſuburbs, are the on- 

. ly buildings left. Five children 
| periſhed, and two men were 
wounded. | 

Some time ago, a boat with 
three men, a boy, and a large dog 
init, having overſet in crofling a 
river near Aberdeen; the dog 
brought aſhore one of the men, 
and then went into the water a ſe- 
cond time, and brought out the 
boy. The two other men got a- 


- ſhore of themſelves. 


An eaſy remedy for the, bite of 
mad dogs has been lately publiſhed 
by Mr. Sydow of Stolzfelde near 
Soldia. It is the Matriſylva, well 
known to all the apothecaries. 
Ten perſons have been perfectly 
cured by it, beſides above an hun- 
dred head of cattle. It has ſuc- 
. _  Ceeded with ſwine, and even with 

dogs themſelves, It may be given 
to any perſon, either green or dry, 
. in milk, or in the manner of tea, 
twice a day. No regular doſe is 


neceilary to be obſerved. 
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At the charitable meeting 
of the three choirs held at 1 
Hereford, the whole collectia 
amounted to 373 l. 9's. 6d, 

About three weeks ago, & 
lord William Campbell was ff. 
ing near Henley upon Thame, 
he heard the cry of a man from 4 
diſtance calling out Boat! boat! 
ſeveral of whieh, however, paſſe 
not far off, without taking the 
leaſt notice. At laſt a ma 
from the point of an iſland, call. 
ed out that there was a man 
drowning : upon which lord Wil. 
liam Campbell immediately ſet 
out, and came to the place, where 
he was ſhewn ſomething like : 
man lying at the bottom of the 
water, His lordſhip ſtirred the 
body with the pole of his boat, 
which was twenty feet long; but 
as the pole had no hook to it, and 
his lordſhip finding it was loſing 
too much time, he inſtantly pulled 
off his coat only (his lady and {if 
ters being in the boat) and jumped 
into the water, which was ſixteen 
feet deep, and although the man 
was under the trunx of an old 
tree, he brought kim up, and 
ſwam, to ſhore with him. His 
lordſhip then ordered him to be 
blooded, and, by his great care, in a 
ſhort time brought him to breathe; 
when, being carried home, he ſoon 
after perfectly recovered. He was 
a ſervant to lord Palmerſton, who 
was then on a viſit to a gentleman 
near that place. 

The late Mrs. Wolfe, the mo- 
ther of the brave general of that 
name, has very humanely left the 
reſidue of her eſtate and effets 
after debts and legacies are paid, 
to be diſpoſed of among the vt 
dows and families of the officer 
who were employed in che * 
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1d ſervice under her ſon, general 
ſolfe. a 

Robert North, eſq; has, amongſt 
veral other legacies for pious 
orpoſes, left one of 3501. to the 
xciety for promoting chriſtian 
nowledge. 

In a hut, at Wrington, Somerſet- 
hire, lives William Hobbs, who 
as now paſſed his 106th year, 
rong and luſty, a ſtranger to pain 
ad wearineſs, the common con- 
omitants of longevity. And what 
« more remarkable of this man, is, 


hite as thoſe of an infant, and itis 
2gined he is now breeding more. 
There is likewiſe living in Nor- 
ray, one Chriſtian Jacobſen Drak- 
nberg, who was born there in 
he year 1626, and ſpent his life 
in the ſea ſervice, part of it on 
board the Britiſh navy in queen 
Anne's wars, but the greateſt part 


mark, His health 1s ſtill good ; 
his faculties are very ſtrong ; and 
the knowledge and experience he 
has gained, during ſuch an amaz- 
ko ſeries of years, ſpent in active 
fe, and accompanied with various 
turns of fortune, cauſe him to be 
much careſſed by people of diſ- 
tintion there. 

Died lately. Mary Wilkinſon, 
who for ſome years paſt made 
it her buſineſs to pick up rags in 
the ſtreets, yet left 300 l. 

In Kent-ſtreet, Southwark, John 
Cornwall, aged 91, known by the 
name of the Cripple of Kent; who, 
though a common beggar for more 
tan 60 years laſt paſt, left a wo- 
man, whom ke called his wife, up- 
ward of 400 guineas in gold, and 
a conſiderable ſum in ſilver. 

At Farbuck, in Lancaſhire, Mr. 
lover, aged 104. 
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hat he has lately cut two teeth, as 


in the ſervice of the king of Den- 


duke of Cumberland, at 
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The prince of Aſturias was 
eſpouſed at St. Ildefonſo, to 4th. 
the princeſs Louiſa of Parma. 
The collection for the ſons 
of the clergy at Newcaſtle, 5 


' amounted to 3051. 6s. 4d. 


By a letter from Dunkirk, _ 
received yeſterday, we learn, 
that the demolition of the jettees 
of the channel of Dunkirk was be- 
gun the 2d inſtant. Lond. Gaz. 

The ſtone-work of the ſixth pier 
of Blackfriars bridge was finiſhed. - _ 
Excluſive of the greateſt part of 
the firſt courſe carried by the caif- 
ſoon when placed for this ym the 
whole has been done in feventeen 
working days, and ſtands in fix- 
teen feet water at low water mark, 
Six months and a week were em- 
ployed in building the laſt. ö 

This morning their gth, 
royal and ſerene high- =” ** 
neſſes the duke of York, and the 
hereditary prince and princeſs 
of Brunſwick, landed from Hol- 
land at Harwich; from whence - 
the duke of York came to Lon» 
don the ſame day. The next 
—_ at eight the prince and 
princeſs of Brunſwick arrived at 
the queen's palace, where they were 
received by their. majeſties, the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, and 
others of the royal family. After 


| ſtaying about an hour at the pa- 


lace, their highneſſes went to the 
apartments lately poſſeſſed by the 
| St. 
James's, where they Argen in 
company with her royal highneſs 
the. princeſs dowager, the dukes 


of York and Glouceſter, and others 


of the royal family, 

About one o'clock in the wen 
morning a Urcadful fire 8 
broke 


- +4 
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broke out at a linen-draper's near 
Saddlers- hall, Cheapſide, which en- 
tirely conſumed it and two cther 
houſes in front, all likewiſe linen- 
drapers ; and then ſpreading with 
Inconceivable rapidity backwards 
and forwards, deſtroyed two dwel- 
ling houſes, and ſeveral ware- 
houſes ; and burnt as far as the 
Half-moon tavern, which happily 
eſcaped. This fire is ſaid to have 
been occaſioned by a young man's 
falling aſleep in the — 
houſe, with a lighted candle by 
him ; at leaſt, a young man, who 
happened to be in the compting- 
houſe, with a lighted candle 4 
him, when it broke out, unfortu- 
nately periſhed in the flames. 
ook Two gentlemen, who 
TIE. had Jon n very inti- 
mate friends, being met to fight a 
duel in a field near Kenſington, one 
of them taking his will out of his 
ket, ſhewed his antagoniſt a 

= of 1000l. he had before be- 
queathed him; and which, not- 
_ withſtanding their duel, he had 
determined not to take from him. 
But they fought, notwithſtanding ; 
and both were wounded, before 
a gentleman, who happened to be 
. at ſome diſtance, could get up to 
part them. 

ach. An eminent tradeſman in 
Jute Alderſgate-ſtreet was ſum- 
moned before the ſitting magiſtrate, 
in order to ſhew "Cauſe why he 
ſuffered his aged mother to lan- 
guiſh in a workhouſe, and be 
a burthen to the pariſh, when he 
was able to maintain her : when, 
making but a trifling defence, he 
was ſeverely reprimanded, and or- 
dered to make a decent proviſion 
for her, agreeable to an old ſtatute 
in the reign of yn Elizabeth. 
17th. Mr. Green, attorney in 


Mark-lane, and Mr. Phi- 
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lips, haberdaſher in Grace-churg 
ſtreet, executors of Jennix Dn, 
eſq; deceaſed, paid to the tres 
ſurers of the five following hoſgi 
tals, viz. St. Thomas's, St. Bar 
tholomew, Bethlem, St. Luke, 
the London, and the Londa 
workhouſe, 840l. a piece ; which, 
with 2ocol. a piece before paid 
them, make 17,0401. and is in fil 
of the reſidue of the teſtator's per. 
ſonal eſtate, bequeathed to the 
ſaid hoſpitals and workhouſe, ex. 
cept 1ocol, Old S. Sea Ann, vel. 
ed in truſt during the life of a ui. 
dow gentlewoman, 70 years of ape, 

Ended the ſeſſions at the N 
Old Bailey. At this ſeſſions “ 
nine criminals received ſentence of 
death: James Grief, a thief-taker 
and another man, for the murder 
of Mr. John Smith, a clerk of the 
bank ; a ſervant girl, for the mur- 
der of her baſtard child ; two men 
and two women, for thefts ; a wo- 
man for forgery, and one for high 
way robbery, received ſentence of 
death; two to be tranſported for 
14 years; 27 for 7 years; one t0 
be whipped; and two were branded, 
The murderers were executed 4 
uſual ; and in about a fortnight 
after, the highway robber, and one 
of the men convicted for theft. 

A ſingle pea, planted this 300 
year in a garden at High- 
Wycomb, Bucks, produced 516 
E containing 1236 peas. The 

ranches of this plant, when 1s 
bloom, meaſured upwards of fout 
yards in circumference. | 

At Frome, in Somerſetſhurs, 
John Bowles, eſq; having planted 
nine grains of wheat laſt Octo. 
ber, obtained from them one hun. 
dred ears, containing 365 


grains. : f 
At Namptwich, in Gn 
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ſr. Samuel Jackſon of that place, 
id, this year, a crop of oats, of 
bout eight ſtatute acres, which 
ere fix feet high and upwards, 
t is ſuppoſed, that almoſt every 
rain produced eleven or twelve 
ems, and that moſt of the ſtems 
duced about two hundred and 
johty grains, the razoms or ears 
ing covered eighteen inches 
ng ; and though it is common 
or one chaff to contain two grains, 
is very remarkable, that, 1n this 
top, one chaff frequently con- 
bined three, the leaſt of which 
xd a good kernel in it. Upon 


hreſhing and winnowing a thrave, 


r twenty-four ſheaves, the pro- 
uce was ſeven meaſures of fine 
urketable corn, and half a mea- 
e of light corn, thirty-ſix quarts 
the meaſure. The above were 
dutch oats, and had been ſown 
ut onèe in this kingdom. 
A gardener near Fulham lately 
tout of his ground an extraor- 
wary large pumpkin ; the cir- 
unference of it being upwards of 
feet, and the weight above 
ity pounds. The cavity of 
when the pulp was taken out, 
bntained fifteen gallons. 
The ſtupendous cliffs to the 
buth-weſt of the great iſland of 
an, in the mouth of the bay of 
alway in Ireland, which, from 
Ime immemorial, have been the 
Face of reſort, or rather the na- 
Ira] habitation, of ſuch numbers 
f rock-birds or puffins, as is al- 
dſt incredible, were at once de- 
ned by them, on the 24th of Jane 
ut, though their nefts were full 
f eggs, and have not ſince been 
nlited by any of them. This 
ent is faid to have been foretold, 
the like, at leaſt, to have hap- 


bed, about forty years ago. 
You. VI. 48 
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Samples of velvet, lately brought 
to town from the manufactory at 
Exeter, have been found equal in 
goodneſs to any made at Genoa, 
A fine whole length picture 
of lord chief juſtice Pratt, now 
lord Cambden, has been put up 
near the court of Huſtings, in 
Guildhall, with the following in- 
ſcription under it. | 
Hanc Iconem 
Caroli Pratt, g. 
Summi Judicis C. B. 

In Honorem 'Tanti Viri, 
Anglicz Libertatis Lege Aſſertoris 
Fidi, 

8. P. Q. L. 

In Curia Wepa 
Poni Juſſerunt, 

Nono Kal. M. A. D. MDCCLXIV. 
Gulielmo Bridgen Ar. Prz. Urb. 


The price of milk has been raiſ- 
ed in London, fince Michaelmas 
day laſt, from thtee halfpence to 
twopence a quart ; which, along 
with the lowering of it by water, 
and the ſelling of it iv ſhort mea- 
ſures, ſeems ta deſerve, confidering 
the great uſefulneſs of that article, 
eſpecially for the bringing up of 
children, the moſt ſerious attention 
of the legiſlature, next to the adul- 
teration of it ; all, abuſes, at this 
time, there is great reaſon to think, 
but too prevalent. 

Thomas Scot, a peruke-maker 
of York, lately rode his own horſe 
from that city to London in 32 
ſucceſſive hours and 40 minutes, 
being 192 miles. | 
James Hardy and William Ben- 
net, confined for felony in New- 
gate, lately broke, though loaded 
with irons, through the floor of 


- their apartment into the cellar, 


and from thence made their eſ- 
cape into the Old Bailey yard, 
LX. and 


130] 
and got clear off, carrying their 
irons with them. 

A golden cup of antique form, 
and curious workmanſhip, was 
lately diſcovered under the ruins 
of king John's palace in Shore- 
ditch, fappoſed to have been made 
uſe of by that monarch. | 

On the opening of- Drury-lane 
play-houſe for the enſuing winter, 
the audience were agreeably ſur- 

riſed to fee the Rage illuminated 
in a clear and ſtrong manner, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the rings hi- 
therto uſed for that purpoſe. This 
is done by the diſpoſition of lights 
behind the ſcenes, which caſt a re- 
flection forwards, exactly reſem- 
bling ſun-ſhine, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the performers, but 
more to that of the ſpectators, who 
have now no longer the air they 
breathe tainted by the noxi- 
ous ſmoke of between two and 


three handred tallow candles, nor- 


their ſight obſtructed by them and 
the rings ſupporting them. The 
French theatre has been long il. 
luminated without theſe offenſive 
rings, though not to that perfection 
attained by Mr. Garrick, who, 
however, is ſuppoſed to have taken 
the hint from it. 

About this time laſt year, a gen- 
tleman or two, upon a river in the 
-reighbourhood of Newcaſtle, be- 
ing in great want of pitmen, endea- 
voured to obtain theſe uſeful men 
by tempting them. with extraordi- 
mary binding money for one year, 
as far as two, three, and even 
four guineas, inſtead of one ſhil- 
ling, which was heretofore all they 
uſed to get. This encouragement 
wade the men in the other collieries 
work with great reluctance all the 
year; and, as the time was ap- 
prdachiug when tire above-men- 
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tioned gentlemen would be x 
in want, it was natural for thek, 
veral coal-owners on the Typ 
and Weare to conſider of ſome m 
thod to prevent ſuch proceeding 
for the future. They, therefore, l 


power 
fuſing { 
were ſa 
Othe 
affair in 
eem to 


a meeting, at which it was agree, ners, 
that no coal-owner ſhould hire a uſage to 
ther's men, unleſs they produca i it ſeems 
certificate of leave from their H to bind 
maſter; and, as no coal-oweli15 days, 
would grant ſuch a certificate, I ſettlen 


attempte 
for 14 m 


was by the pitmen called a hindi 
during the will of the maſter; p 


was, conſequently, a ſpecies dF But w 
flavery not to be endured in a . diſagreer 
country. the conf 
This notion ſpreading like vii ue pro! 
fire, on or about the 14th of Auiſuſful to 
gult laſt, all the pitmen on en on t 
two rivers left off work, and H burnt an 
continued ſo ever ſince, notwilWutenfils o 
ſanding the coal-owners have e the o. 
peatedly declared they had no Hand, 
tention of hindering them es, no 
hiring with whom they plcat ce of tl 
and earneſtly exhorted them to rent th 
turn to their work till the ex ch, th 
tion of their bonds, at which . keels! 
they ſhould have à regular d hundred (} 
charge in writing, if requai alle and 
But the pitmen, made ſenſible en out 6 
their importance, in order to be underlan- 
venged of their employers, or the m 
their demands, as often as any * the end of 
propoſal was made to them; ſo l iference 
though they in general eari from heir emplc 
to 148. a week, they in one Mromiſed,; 
liery inſiſted upon an advance! 0 London 
wages equal to 75 per cent. Ih. 
the grand article they laterally WF 4s we c: 
ſiſted on, was, that all their bor ioſe, who 
be given up, though ſome of wee workin 
have till Chriſtmas to go; we public, 
demand the coal-owners determi ing po 
ed not to agree to; for they bait . part, b 
Vet 


ways avoided binding too mat 


* . 
one tithe, leſt it ſhould be in e notice 
po 


power to diſtreſs the trade, by re- 


were ſatisfied. 


U. Other accounts repreſent this 
ein dar in 4 different light. But all 
re eem to agrec in charging the coal- 


uſage towards the pitmen, whom 
it ſeems they have made a cuſtom 
to bind but for 11 months and 
15 days, to prevent their obtaining 
a ſettlement, though this year they 
attempted to keep them at work 
for 14 months. 

But whatever the cauſes of this 
diſagreement might have been, 
the conſequences of it had like to 
have proved fatal to that trade, ſo 
uſeful to the kingdom. The pit- 
men on the Tyne and the Weare 


11 u bournt and otherwiſe deſtroyed the 
ori otenſils of many coal-pits, fer fire 
dave e the Bals both above and below 


ground, and broke up the coal- 
ways, notwithſtanding the vigi- 
lance of the ſoldiers placed there to 
even: them; in conſequence of 
mich, the waggons were ſtopt, 
be keels laid by, upwards of fix 
mndred ſhips kept idle at New- 
dalle and Sunderland, and 100,000 
men out of bread in Newcaſlle, 
Bunderland, and London, from 


| no 18 
m fro 
pleaſe 
m to 
expin 
ich n 
lar a 
equir 
: ible . 
to bent 


„ role rear the middle of Auguſt laſt to 
any 5e de end of this month; when the 
+ ſoth liference between the pitmen and 
n from {Weir employers was happily com- 
one Promiſed, and coals fell in the port 
Avance e London to 32 8. per chald- 
nt, nn. | 
erally As we cannot help conſidering 
eir bot thoſe, who are belt friends to 
, of tl the working poor, as beſt friends to 
o wie public. of whom, indeed, the 
jetenni vorking poor conſtitute the great- 
bare fl part, beſides ſupporting the 
» man el, we think it our duty to 
e in e notice, that, during thoſe 


po 
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fuſing to work till their demands 


owners, in general, with very harſh * 


Lis. 
commotions, not only the pit- 

men of the Hartley colliery, in 

the county of Northumberland, 

belonging to Thomas Delavall, 

eſq; continued peaceably at their 
work, on account of his humane 

treatment; but even the diſcon- 

tented pitmen at other places were 
not only continually ſending him 

aſſurances of their being ſo ſatisfied 

with his behaviour to his own 

people, that the ſaid colliery ſhould 

not be moleſted, but great num- 

bers of them ſtrove who ſhould be 

foremoſt to enter into his ſervice. 

The reverend Mr. Dingwell, 
an eminent mathematician in Scot- 
land, has lately invented a ſet of 
aſtronomical tables, calculated for 
diſcovering the variation of the 
compaſs in any latitude; a diſco- 
very, next to that of the longitude, 
of the greateſt conſequence to na- 
vigation. 1 

A very profitable pearl fiſhery; 
after being neglected ſixty years, 
was revived this ſummer in the 
river Spey, in Scotland; for, 
though moſt of the country peo- 
ple, who applied to it, earned 
about ſix guineas a piece, the ad- 
venturers who are from London, 
are ſaid to have made, proportion- 
ably, a great deal more by it. 

The exceſſive heats felt in Bran- 
denburgh, during the preſent dog- 
days, having ms, þ the inhabitants 
very anxious to find out precau- 
tions againſt the ſatal effects of be- 
ing bit by mad dogs, M. de Sy- 
dow, of Stolzefelde, near Soldin, 
has communicated the following 
eaſy remedy, by which ten perſons, 


above one hundred head of cattle, 


and ſome dogs and pigs, bitten” by 
mad dogs, have been cured. It 
is the Matriſylva, well knownin the 
ſhops. The patient may take as 

[X} 2 muck 


% 
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much as he pleaſes of it, either donnance ſets forth, to prevent ty ereral 
green or dry, in milk, or on bread illicit trade heretofore carried @ en fe 
and butter, and twice a day made between his ſubjects and the Ex. oſe, tl 
into tea. ; liſh ; obſerving, at the ſame ting fered 
His Pruſſian majeſty has, by his that ſuch a reſtriction, as res fc 
letters patent, dated July 10, eſta- now aboliſhed by him, on the pant ubiic p 
bliſhed an Eaſt India company at of the court of London, wo eral ch 
Embden, with the ſame liberty to be equally prejudicial to hem thi 
trade in all parts there, as was French. le com 
given to the firſt Eaſt India com- A gentleman of Paris has in endered 
pany eſtabliſhed by the ſame mo- vented a machine, which, h Pſcover 
narch, The capital of this com- means of ſome engraven cylinder, I Pore dan 
pany is to conſiſt of 125,0c0 and the help of three workmen, tended f 
crowns, but only two thirds of prints 200 ells of callico in a dom fe 
that ſum to be advanced; foreign- hour, the doing of which before er to n 
ers as well as natives may ſubſcribe, employed 15 men. A machine d he drage 
but the adventurers in the firſt the like kind has long been iavents Ives in 
eſtabliſhed company are to have a ed in England, a model of whia = end; 
preference to all others to ſubſcribe may be ſeen by the curious at eng 
in this new one. John's-gate. tacked i 
A general amneſty, in favour of The — aſſembly of the clergy leven, ar 
the perſons exiled from Sweden in of France having written a lee three 
1756, for conſpiring to render the to the biſhops who happened nd ith ſtick. 
crown abſolute, is at length agreed to be preſent at that aſſembly, Wt" obli 
to, notwithſtanding all the oppo- horting them to adhere to eveñ but 
fition of thoſe Swedes, who wiſh thing therein regulated, which vw" of th 
well to the preſent conſtitution of is ſaid all of them, except two, 2 deroure 
their country, which ſtill, however, cordingly did; the parliament oF" ſeized 
ſeems to require great amendment, Paris — condemned to thei his ce 
as may be ſeen by turning back to flames, as fanatical and ſeditious, 04 © marſh 
P- [68. and [57. printed paper that contained la de belly, 2 


His moſt Chriſtian majeſty, letter. But the arret for this pu that he 
from a conſideration, that it was poſe was ſoon after ſuppreſſed © ough un 
11npoſſible for Engliſh ſhips to ſail , an order of council. Note w. 


to and from the Engliſh iſlands, This time twelvemonth, a u ratch in h 
as well as for French ſhips to ſail beaſt began to make its appearance” ©2muny 
to and from the French iſlands, in in the ſouth of France, eſpecial ſm" animal 
the Weſt Indies, without often in the Vivarais and Gevaudan, n. Thef 
coming within a league of the uncommonly wily, as ſeldom Aby the K 
ſhores belonging to the other, and attack any but children, or Ve Movided for 
even ſometimes touching at their men when he could meet then Moured n 
ports, has, by a letter to the go- alone, and of ſuch uncomm Id childrez 
vernor and preſident of Martinico, ſpeed, as to be ſeen in the ſamd y month, 
dated the 16th December, 1764, day, in many and very Ciltas . Tommier 
ſuſpended the orders, which he had places, ſo as to prevent people e de Be; 
formerly given, to ſeize and con- travelling, and greatly obſtruct 4 | a diſtant 
fiſcate ſhips and cargoes in theſe cir- country buſineſs heretofore cam bis fill 


cumſtances, with a view, as his or- on by children or ſingle oy S and | 
27 | er 
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ii ty eral parties of dragoons having dogs, who had come of himſelf 
dern ſent againſt him to no pur- to the aſſiſtance of the terrified 
k., the king, in February laſt, country, and ſhot by him in the 
in fered a reward of fix thouſand eye at the diſtance of about 50 
nes for killing him; and even paces. But, though the creature 
e pat ublic prayers were pu up in ſe- fell on receiving the wound, he 
my Oo churches to b delivered ſoon recovered himſelf, and was 
o om this terrible animal, which making up to M. de Beauterme 
je coming up of the corn now with great fury, when he was ſhot 
endered it almoſt impoſſible to dead the duke of Orleans's 
liſcover or purſue, without doing game keeper, named Reinhard. 
jore damage than could be appre- Several inhabitants of the Gevau- 
knen, ended from the creature itſelf, dan, who had been attacked by 
in a bom ſeveral traps had been laid him, having all declared him to be 
deln er to no purpoſe, and many of the ſame animal, which had cauſed 
ine ae dragoons, by dreſſing them- ſuch terror and conſternation in 
"rent lyes in women's apparel, had in that country, M. de Beauterme ſet 
- which in endeavoured to entice to a out with the body for Verſailles, 
ur engagement. Having once in order to preſent it to the king. 
tacked ſeven boys, the eldeſt not This animal was 32 inches high, 
leren, and ſeized on one of them, 5 feet 75 inches long, 3 feet 
te three eldeſt, by beating him thick; and weighed 130 lb. The 
ith ſticks armed at the end with ſurgeons, who difſeQed him, ſay, 
y, oo” obliged him to part with his that he was more of the hyena 
eren; but not till he had bit off than the wolf kind. He had forty 
hich in of the child's cheek, which teeth, whereas wolves have but 
vo, „ Levoured in their preſence. He twenty-fix. The muſcles of his 
nent alen ſeized another of the children, neck were very ſtrong ; his ſides fo 
to bis companions purſued him formed, that he could-bend his head 
joue, he: marſh, where he ſunk up to to his tail; his eyes ſparkled ſo with 
ned ſal be belly, and they belaboured him fire, that it was hardly poſſible to 
his pu- that he let go the child, who, bear his look ; his tail was very 
Ned U ugh under his paw, received large, broad, thick, and briſtled 
hut one wound in his arm, and a with black hair; and his feet armed 


Is Ih 
„ by 


inden, 


at &. 


clergy 


4 letter 
1ed ndt 


| a wil ratch in his face. At length, a with claws, extremely ſtrong and 
denne coming up to their aſſiſtance, ſingular. When killed, he ſent forth 
pecial e animal thought proper to re- a very diſagreeable ſtench, In his 


dan, = Theſe children were reward- body, ſeveral ſheep's bones were 
dom by the king, and ordered to be found. The king ordered him to be 
* provided for. At laſt, after having embalmed, and ſtuffed with ſtraw; 
+ then oured more than fifty women and to remain in the cuſtody of 
_ children, he was, on the zoth of young monſieur de Beauterme. 
he (am J month, diſcovered in the wood The accounts received of this 
dite Fommieres, by monſieur An- animal were for a long time con- 
people Wyn" de Beauterme, a gentleman fdered by many perſons in Eng- 
rut Ln province, remarkable land as a mere allegory, contrived 
cam "us kill and boldneſs in hunt- to repreſent the ſtate of popery and 
perſons and the goodneſs of his proteſtantiſm in'France, 

Seve | (K] 3 Advice 
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Advice has been received, that 
the ſhips bound to India, with 
lord Clive, &c. and which by miſ- 
ſing the ſeaſon were obliged to put 
Into the Brazils after a five months 
voyage, have fince arrived ſafe at 
the Cape of Good Hope: both paſ- 
fages were extremely healthy; 
+ His lordſhip was received at the 
Cape with great reſpect, and ſailed 
from it on the 13th of January. 

A French family at Haerlem, 
conſiſting of the maſter, his wife, 

n, a man and maid ſervant, were 
* poiſoned the 16th inſtant by eating 
champignions. 

At the ſolemmization of the laſt 
feat of Tabernacles, attended 
Rabbi Shamey, a fine old Polan- 
der, fix feet four inches high, who, 
thovgh in the 102d year of his age, 
walks without ſtooping, and can 
read the ſmalleſt print without 

laſſes. He eats no fleſh, and 
Fives chiefly upon rice-milk, 

A woman in Piccadilly was 
lately delivered of a boy three fect 
in length, and weighing 27 Ib. 

The wife of a coalheaver on 
Salt Petre Bank, of three girls. 

A porter's wife, in Berwick 
ſtreet, Soho, of three girls and a boy. 
| Died lately. The reigning prince 
f Hohenloe, in the 83d year of 
his age, and 63d of his reign. 
The deceaſed prince, and the 
rince his father, reigned 1 22 years, 
and their joint lives amounted to 
168 years. 
In Pruſſia, a ſoldier, aged 1066. 
-At Indian Creek in Virginia, 
William Whitehurſt, aged 107 He 
ſerved in the militia in every reign 
from Charles II. to George IT. 
and even bore arms when his pre- 
ſent majeſty was proclaimed. 
In Zealand, Jurgen Nielſon, 


„ 
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ened 


At Lantwit Major in (h 
chat 


morganſhire, Mary John, ape 
128. 


b. 
— = —— as ſeer 
: and, u1 
OCTOBER. nces. / 
. e city 
At the clearing of priſoners ed on t 
for debt at Guildhall, it was Ufer 
again debated by ſeveral emine ick up 
lawyers, whether ſpunging hon addy f 
were to be deemed priſons, an don a 
finally determined in the negati een deſc 
whereas, at the quarter ſeflions Aide ove; 
Guildford, a gentleman of then courſ 
my, who had been arreſted in M hames, 
cember laſt, and did not ſurren Men there 
to gaol before March, was clear the w 
the court at that place being Meet of f 
opinion, that a ſpunging bo wards t 
was a priſon; by which op poi boy's k 
determination it appears, that vnd tail, 
is law on one fide of the Than d in on 
is not ſo on the other. [See leet-ſtre, 
[111+ u the 80 
Between nine and ten in in a 
the morning, after a very At Chi- 
heavy rain, a large ball of fire ted abt 
ſeen to ariſe from a ſwampy nad; its 
dow, in the neighbourhood ang from 
Brilhac, in the dioceſe of Ling" the forn 
ges, in France, whoſe graſs, au ut weſt 
as that of the neighbouring feli e ret, a 
it immediately dried up. And td, and 
ſame inſtant there aroſe a moſt ith the m 
etuous typhon, which reaciqPiltance fro 
Nouit; and the whole way, wipe ſouth, 
is upwards of two leagues, and pants like 
fifty yards in breadth, left ner about 
tree, ſhrub, buſh, or vine, ang nearly 
ing; it even carried away pas n ſhines, 
houſes and barns, and ſwept 2 Gately f 
man to a moſt incredible dias oiſe, muc 
The earl of Hertford, lord, ach driv 
lieutenant of Ireland, ſet out es, whic 
for that kingdom; arrived at Du be atmo(p 


lin on the 13th ; and, 9 Pry clear, 
In ON | E 


ened the ſeſſions of parliament 
chat kingdom. 

About nine at night, an 
„ extraordinary phænomenon 
25 ſeen in different parts of Eng- 
and, under very different appear- 
nces. At London it appeared over 
e city; at firſt, a light was obſer- 
ed on the gravel and paved walks 
f the Temple, bright enough to 
ick up a pin; then a globe of 
uddy fire as large as the full 
don a little after riſing, was 
n deſcending from a great alti- 
ade over Temple- bar, and taking 
ts courſe obliquely towards the 
Thames, as if it would have fal- 
n therein; but, having juſt reach- 


cleared the water, it ſhot itſelf into a 
xing dee of fire with one edge turned 
g hou awards the river, in the form of 
oppolnli boy's kite, wich head, wings, 


d tail, appearing half as long, 
nd in one part twice as broad, as 
leet-ſtreet. It fell, or vaniſhed, 
n the Southwark fide of the wa- 


in . in a yellow fire. 
ery A Chicheſter, in Suſſex, it ap- 
fire 8 red about the fize of a man's 


nd; its courſe was rather undu- 


1] v 

ar ang from north weſt to ſouth eaſt, 
Line de form of a curve. At about 
;, ach weſt a part ſeparated from 
ng feli rest, about the ſize of a man's 
nd attend, and kept the ſame courſe 


ith the main body, and at a ſmall 
ſutance from it, till it came nearly 


u, wu Iveſouth, when it burſt into ſeveral 
;, and P's like ſtars, and diſappeared. 
eft auer about a quarter of a minute it 
e, 6 4% nearly as light as when the 
pa n ſhines, The whole was im- 
ept 4 Rediately followed by a rumbling 
di{tan wiſe, much like that made by a 
lord n driving haſtily over the 
out es, which laſted about a minute. 
aa D be atmoſphere was all the while 


der/ clear, 
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At Portſmouth, it was obſerved 
to come from the weſt, and was 
thought to burſt over the town. 
The light was very pale; but the 
exploſion ſurpaſſed in noiſe the 
loudeſt clap of thunder. 

At the fat general quarter ſeſ- 
ſions held at Exeter, came on a 
trial on the late cyder act, (the 
firſt tried in that county) wherein 
Ephraim Carter, of Otterton, was 
appellant, and Edward Ellard, 
the collector of exciſe, reſpondent ; 
when the court, after hearing 
council on both ſides of the que- 
ſtion, were unanimouſly of opinion, 
to reduce the fine of ten guineas, 
laid on the appellant by three juſ- 
tices in the eaſtern part of that 
county, for removing one hog- 
ſhead of cyder without a permit 
from the exciſeman, to five ſhil- 
lings, to the general joy and ſa- 
tis faction of the whole county. 

The hereditary prince of ch. 
Courland was eſpouſed to A 
the princeſs Carolina Louiſa, at 
Arolſen, but without pomp, on 
account of the (court's being in 
mourning for the emperor. | 

The princeſs Sophia Dorothea 
Maria, ſiſter to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, and conſort to the margrave 
of Brandenhurg-Schwedt, died at 
Schwedt, in the 47th year of her 
age. 

At a court of common coun- . 
cil held at Guildhall, a motion 8 n. 
was made, that all the members of 
common council ſhould be poſſeſ- 
ſed of a certain qualification ; but 
it was doubted whether the court 
had power to enforce ſuch an or- 
der. This qualification is, we 
ſuppoſe, to be underſtood en- 
tirely of fortune. But, perhaps, 
that of education might be equal- 
ly requiſite, eſpecially in a place 
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where people of the meaneſt edu- 
cation otten make the greateſt 
fortunes. 
| Ended the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, when two men, 
for forging ſeamen's wills, receiv- 
ed ſentence of death, which one 
of them only fuffered in about a 
; Month, the other having been re- 
ſpited at the interceſſion of the 
Jury ; nineteen were ſentenced for 
tranſportation for ſeven years ; one 
fined and impriſoned ; and one was 
branded, | 

At this ſeſſions a young woman 
was tried for ſtealing ſeven gui- 
neas from a ſailor; the proof not 
being ſufficient, and the evidence 
of the ſailor very favourable, ſhe 
was acquitted ; upon which the 
proſecutor caught her in his arms, 
and eagerly kid her, ſwearing it 
was damned cruel to keep all, but 
that ſhe was welcome to half. The 
ſmacks were ſo hearty aud loud, 
that the court was much ſurpriſed, 
and could not help ſmiling at the 
oddity. 
"9" The brick-work of the 

dtn new ſewer in Fleet-ditch, 
from Bridewell-bridge down to 
the Thames, which Mr. Egerton 
had agreed with the committee 
of Black- friars bridge to build for 
1350 l. in fourteen weeks from 
the time he ſhould be ordered to 
begin it, was completed within 
tivo or three weeks of the time al- 
| lowed him by the cqntract; and 
the remaining void almoſt entirely 
filled up. This new ſewer is 12 
feet broad, and higher than the 
higheſt tide ever known in the 
Thames. The ſame day, the beau- 
tiful arch over the ditch, oppo- 
fite Bridewell hoſpital, was taken 
down. This arch was exactly the 
figure of thoſe built over the ca- 
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nals at Venice; and had alon aring, 


Faſcia on the north front of it, wid pme offi 
this inſcription, * This bridge wg d, the 
built An. Dam. 1672, Sir Geo nd jud: 


hole en 
fter a | 
verdict 
rſt judii 
e late 


Waterman then maior.“ The build. 
ing of it, and ſome others, tot 
ther with making the ſaid Fleet 
ditch navigable, was the only par 
executed of that noble plan pro. 


poſed by fir Chriſtopher Wa ſet up 
tor the rebuilding of London, af. ie king 
ter the great firg in 16 6. privilege 

At a court of common coun- hoſe, w. 
cil, it was agreed to grant to 190 
the ſociety of arts and ſcience, Wile, wol 
in the Strand, the ſum of 500. dy perſor 


Came n the trial of an ac- 1 
tion brought at the expence d 
of the farriers company, in the 
name of the chamberlain of the 
city, againſt Mr. Cole, of Thames 
ſtreet, for exerciſing the trade of: 


deen em 
ven as 
my. 
Some 
ime on 1 
uidhall 


farrier, not being a freeman of {Win was 
London. It was proved upon the N eſendant 
evidence, that Mr. Cole was en- ice in t 
ployed under Mr. Warrington, ben a v. 
the contractor for artillery horte, W'antiff, 

and paid by bim; and that ges, anc 


order of the board of ordnance, u 


a farrier in the train of artillery; = # 
that in ſome caſes all the farrien, Ie duke 
&c. were ſubject to military laws; enly at h 
that the ſaid Cole had obtain-WP*nor-ſtree 
ed a regular diſcharge from te at cou 
board of ordnance, and had lib- Vith lord 
wiſe obtained a licence to work non, and 
the city of London, from ters of Br, 
chamberlain. But it was ae on when 
proved, that none of the farrier, one in th 
drivers of carriages, or other ſuch ta counci 
perſons, employed in the tran ate, As 
artillery, were ever conſidered u nplainec 
a part of the military eſtabli- e with 
-ment, or were enliſted or ranked BW" deſired 
as ſoldiers ; but that they were . hich was 
ly occaſionally employed, and - atringh: 
charged when ſuch occaſion ce being 
ed. Upon which, after 2 bel Ul, bleed 


hearing; 


Wezring, in the courſe of which 
"me officers of rank were examin- 
d, the recorder very impartially 
nd judiciouſly ſummed up the 
hole evidence; and the jury, 
ſter a ſhort abſence, brought in 
verdi& for the plaintiff. By this 
| judicial determination upon 
e late a& for permitting ſoldiers 
ſet up in every corporation in 
he kingdom, this molt extenſive 
privilege is juſtly confined to 
hoſe, who, alone, can - have any 
uſt claim to it ; and which, other- 
iſe, would, no doubt, be claimed 
by perſons, who perhaps had not 
deen employed a fingle week, 
ven as menial ſervants, in the 


my. 
Some days after, a ſpecial trial 
ame on in the lord mayor's court, 
uildhall, wherein the chamber- 


in was plaintiff, and one Harris 


ice in the city, not being free; 
den a verdict was given for the 
laintif, with five pounds da- 
bages, and full coſts of ſuit, 

Between ſeven and eight 
o' clock, his royal highneſs 
te duke of Cumberland died ſud- 
lenly at his houſe in Upper Groſ- 
enorsſtreet. His royal highneſs 
u at court in the morning, dined 
nth lord Albemarle in the after- 
won, and drank tea with the prin- 
els of Brunſwick at St. James's 
om whence he came to his own 
bouſe in the evening, to be preſent 
tz council to be held on affairs of 
ate, As ſoon as he came in, he 
omplained of a pain in the ſhoul- 
e with a cold and ſhivering fit, 
Ind defired to be laid on the couch, 
hich was done; and Sir Charles 
'ntrngham, the king's phyſi- 
an, being ſent for, adviſed, it is 
ul, bleeding; but in about 20 
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lefendant, for keeping a lottery - 
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minutes his royal highneſs expired, 
without the leaſt ſtruggle. 

On opening his:royal highneſs, 
there was found, in the right ven- 
tricle of the brain, a coagulation 
of extravaſated blood, about the 
ſize of a pigeon's egg, which was 
the cauſe of his death. All the 
noble parts were ſound, except the 
membrane between the lobes of the 
brain, which was offifed, His 
royal highneſs, indeed, had been 
afflicted with an hydrocele in the 
ſcrotum, from which a quart of 
water had been taken. 

It is ſaid, that his royal highneſs 
gave near 60001. a year in private 
charity.. But it is well known, 
that, though he did not allow his 
workmen at Windſor greater wages 
than the reſt of the country, he al- 
lowed them every day. at noon 
table beer, and bread and cheeſe ; 
and generally twice a week a hot 
dinner. This his royal highneſs 
called old Engliſh hoſpitality. 

The court mourning ordered on 
this occaſion by the lord chamber. 
lain, was, the ladies to wear black 
filk or velvet, fringed or plain 
linen, black or white fans, and 
white gloves. The men to wear 
black full trimmed, fringed or 
— linen, black ſwords and 

uckles. But, in purſuance of his 
majeſty's command, the earl mar- 
ſhal publiſhed, that it was expect- 
ed, that all perſons ſhould put them- 
ſelves into decent mourning. Of 
the officers, of the army, marines, 
and fleet (except thoſe of the horſe 
and foot guards) nothing was re- 

uired, when they wore their uni- 
orms, or did not come to court, 
except their wearing a black crape - 
ſcarf round the arm, and a black 
crape ſword-knot. 

His royal, highaeſs dying inteſ- 
tare, 


fl 
[ 

| 

| 
. 
| 
| 


— — 
1 


| 
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tate, the earl of Albemarle admi- 
niftered to him, by virtue of his 
majeſty's ſign manual. | 

John Mezo, one of his royal 
highneſs's huſſars, having got from 
one of the pos a ſuit belonging 
to his royal highneſs, with all the 
viſible pockets turned out, after- 
wards diſcovered a private pocket, 
containing a pair of gloves, and a 
ſmall morocco pocket book with 
twenty bank notes in it, amount- 
ing to 17511. which he was ſo ho- 
neſt as to return to the gentleman 
in waiting, | 

A quantity of pearl aſhes, the 
manufacture of Minorca, has been 
lately imported, and is eſteemed 
little inferior to thoſe brought 
from Trieſte in Italy. 

A golden eagle of an enormous 
fize was lately - ſhot, at Ryhope, 
near Sunderland, It meaſured be- 
tween the extremities of its wings 
7 feet 6 inches ; from the bill to 
the tail 3 feet ; its largeſt claws 
were 6 inches and a half long, and 
its heart nearly as large as that of a 
ſheep. 

The river Cocket has opened 
for itſelf a new channel to the ſea, 
about a mile from the old one ; 
but this alteration is looked upon 
as beneficial to the neighbouring 
country, as the new channel 1s 
found to deepen every day, and 
with a little expence may be made 
to receive veſſels of 150 tons bur- 
then. 

Some days ago, an — 

fiſh, generally ſuppoſed to 
bee the grampus kind, — a- 
More on the ſands of St. Fergus, 
about four miles from Peterhead, 
in Aberdeenſhire. It meaſured 25 
feet and a half in lgngth, 7 in 


breadth, and 6 in thickneſs. Its 


head pretty much reſembled that of 


| ſea-dog: it had four large fins on 
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the belly, one on the back, aj 
two things like feet on the centy 
of the belly. To the depth of fou 
inches it cut like the fleſh of a tw. 
bot; and,-trom theace to the bon 
red like raw meat. In the be 
were two roes, or roans, each ning 


feet long, and fourteen inches u hich th 


thickneſs. The pt 
At Avranches, in France, a ws. g that 
man, who had been long afflidi her annu 
with vapours and convulſion, ing, for 
which at laſt degenerated into: eceſſor's 
pally, having been lately bloodel WWatisfy thi 
order of her phyſician, and d a rig 
his preſence, the blood ran freely HMolved to 
a little While, and then ſtopped ; ent. wit 
when, upon examining the orifice, Mipſval forn 
there appeared in it a ſmall v Thoug 
body, which, on being drawn out ominatic 
with the point of a pin, proved won to the 
be a live worm with two eye, as not | 
which were very viſible, and een a w. 
muzzle with long hairs upon hM. and 
like a cat's whiſkers, This cum roncernin 
fity is preſerved in ſpirits of vine e temp 
The Pope's bull in favour of he mino 
Jeſuits has been ſuppreſſed by es; anc 


Hament of Paris; and likewk 

y letters patent under the ſign 

manual of his Portugueſe majely; 
notwithſtanding which, there va 
an auto de fe at Liſbon, on ti 


27th inſtant, when forty culpnv Medic dat, 
appeared in the proceſſion, Wilt of Auf 
mongſt them were ſeveral prieWail his y; 
and monks convicted of irrelig/008have poſſe 
and impiety, and a religious hy unty of 
crite, who pretended to have M esrs, for 

wer of working miracles, u9Wwhich the! 
who had diſperſed myſtic writing and he ha 
importing that the misfortunes . pointed th 
Portugal ought to be attributed i ſhall not 
her trading with foreigners ; cent, Th 
peaſant, and ſome old women, Ag lebts due 
pretended to cure maladies bf 8 immediate 
pernatural means; ſome Jews, country m 
a blaſphemer ; but none of the There h 


were condemned to the ory 
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he foreign miniſters ſaw the ce- 

mony from a gallery, which was 
repared for them. The ſecreta- 

; of ſtate attended: but neither 
je king nor any of the royal fa- 
ily appeared, Two thouſand 

diers lined the ſtreets through 
hich the proceſſion paſſed. 

The preſent king of Spain, find- 
ng that the two millions of reals 
er annum, aſſigned by the late 
ing, for the payment of his pre- 
leceſſor's debts, was inſufficient to 
itisfy the creditors as faſt as they 
ad a right to expect it, has re- 
olved to pay this year 25 per 
ent. with an obſervation of the 
ſſual formalities. 

Though the election, . or rather 
zomination, of his majeſty's ſecond 
on to the biſhoprick of Oſnaburgh 
has not been conteſted, there has 
been a warm diſpute between H. 

. and the chapter of that ſee, 
oncerning the adminiſtration of 
he temporalities thereof during 
he minority of his royal high- 
eſs ; and all meaſures taken to 
erminate it in an amicable man- 
ker having proved fruitleſs, it i; 
now before the ſupreme judicature 
of the empire. | 

The king of Pruſſia, by an 
edit dated at Schweidnitz the 
iſt of Auguſt laſt, has granted to 
al his vaſſals and ſubjects, who 
dave poſſeſſions in Sileſia and the 
geounty of Glatz, a reſpite of three 
years, for the diſcharge of debts 
which they may have contracted ; 
and he has, at the ſame time, ap- 
panted that the intereſt to be paid 
ſhall not amount to above ſix per 
cent, Theſe debts are drobably 
debts due to himſelf, and by the 
immediate payment of which the 
country might be ruined. 

There has been lately apetty war 
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between the Teutonic order and the 
ſovereign houſe of Oettingen. Spiel- 
berg, in Germany, on account of 
the mourning for the emperor 
Francis I. The houſe of Oettingen 
pretended to a right of fixing, in 
the diſtrict of Rieſs, the time dur- 
ing which the bells ſhould ring,and 
the other ceremonials of mourn- 
ing ſhould be obſerved : but the 
Teutonic order diſputed that right, 
maintaining that the diſtrict be- 
longed not to the houſe of Oettin- 
gen, but to the circle of Franco- 
nia, by which its taxes are col- 
lected. On this, the churches of 
the Teutonic order were opened 
by force, in order to ring the bells 
in them at the hour appointed by 
the houſe of Oettingen, A de- 
tachment of the troops of the: or- 
der, running up immediately, ob- 
liged the Oettingen ſoldiery to lay 
down their arms ; but the latter, 
being ſoon aſſi ſted, became viRori- 
ous in their turn, and carried of 
M. de Zobel, a probationer of the 
order, and an officer in the ſervice 
of the emperor, as alſo ſeveral 
other Teutonic officers, and kept 
the reſt of the combatants of the 
order blocked up, threatening to 
reduce them by famine if they 
would not capitulate on the con- 
ditions which ſhould be im 

on them, The order, at laſt, arm- 
ing on all parts, already demanded 
ſuccour of the circle of Franconia, 
when, by ſupreme authority, both 
ſides gave over the war. 

At a little diſtance from the city 
of Ancona is ſeen an ancient tem- 
ple, called the Great Church z and 
at fifteen paces diſtance from this 
temple is a great oak, commonly 
called the Giant's Oak. Indi 

ing lately about this tree, a ſmall 
flint ſtone was found with theſe 
: charaQers 
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characters engraved on it: C AV. 
SOT. CRO C. T RO V. M. 
The next day a large brick cheſt 
was found full of aſhes and char- 
coal, afterwards an earthen pot 
containing alſo charcoal, and ſome- 
what lower an entire ſkeleton of 
a prodigious ſize. Under the feet 

the — was a ſort of cheſt 
made of bricks, which being broke 
open was found alſo to be filled 
with charcoal, Near the right 
foot was a bowl as large as a com- 
mon bottle, but of what materials 
it conſiſted none have been able to 
determine ; at the inſtant, how- 
ever, of its being diſcovered, it was 
_ obſerved to reflect objects as a 

looking-glaſs, but loſt that pro- 
perty as ſoon as it had been expoſ- 
ed to the open air. Near this 
ſkeleton were found eleven entire 
bodies, ſeparated from one another, 
placed. in the ſame poſition, and all 
nearly of the ſame ſize. Theſe 
eleven bodies were laid on the 
back, with the face turned towards 
heaven ; but the firſt mentioned 
was the only one that lay ſtretched 
on the belly, and his ſize exceed- 
ed that of the eleven others, for 
he meaſured ten Roman palms in 
length, and his teeth were exactly 
like thoſe of a large horſe. There 
were beſides found ſome very lar 
pieces of charcoal, two bowls like 
the former, and a ſtone wrapped 
up .in linen rags, ſhaped in the 
form of a ſerpent's head : this 
ſtone was perforated, and reflect- 
ed objects like a looking-glaſs, 
but its quality and other proper- 
ties are ſtill unknown. 

Two Spanich ſhips of war, the 
Achilles and Afﬀrea, arrived the 
beginning of laſt month at Cadiz 
from New Spain, and brought 
above two millions of dollars in 
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gold and filver, beſides may 
valuable effects; about one hal 
of the money for the Catholic 
king's account; and the remain, 
der for the commerce. 

About the beginning of th 
month, there was brought fran 
Angermanland to Stockholm, an 
ſhewn by one Garney, a book 
keeper, a ſmall hound, which not 
only utters whole words, but 
whole ſentences one after another, 
in the French and Swediſh lau- 


ſhame 
embly 
jolation 
heſe Ind 
reſſed ti 
ard for 
erers, an 
ne houſe 
he Cher 
ces tha 
dmitted 


le offen 


A very 
guages; and, among other ex. ning fe 
1 ſays very plain, Vine ately in 

roi, : and, eſp 
On the 18th inſt. a fire broke Whorn.ard it 
out at Calmar in Sweden, which Nom Ath 
raged till the ziſt, and reduce Nom whi 


160 houſes to aſhes. 


In the garden of Peter Floyer, * 


bod, gros 


eq; at Shinfeld, in Berkſhire, ;promiſe 
ere are ſome raſberry trees n nd, ef] 
perfect leaf, and ſo well ſtocked WM; wh; 
with ripe fruit, that they have been ¶ Mie alread 
gathering from them every dy. by the 
this month paſt, There are like- epetable 
wiſe, in the ſame garden, very fine WR. aple-tre 
full-blown jeſſamines, pinks, ho- don 
ney-ſuckles, and a very fine Ca- Naoſen ot 
nation near blowing. or the 
A gentleman died lately in the ue box 1 
neighbourhood of Ludlow, Shrop- Wnanner th 
ſhire, by eating a meſs of brot Her, whic 
boiled in a kettle, wherein c- rhis bein 
cumbers had been pickled, and kind of | 
verdigreaſe had been uſed to gi" de trunk 
them a green colour. This 15 : n order te 
ſerted as a caution to others. lown, B 
A party of Cherokee India", Mpbtained 
ten in number, intheir way throug dons from 
the ' weſtern parts of Virgin, Which, be; 
about the beginning of May ll, proceeding 
with a paſs, and a pair of colous produces 
furniſhed them by colonel Lew, Bf grain te 
were attacked by a number d pleaſan 
lawleſs people, and five of then biker; int 


killed, to the great terror as * d very 
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name of that province, whoſe 
embly have voted it a flagrant 
olation of the peace between 
deſe Indians and the 1 ad- 
reſſed the governor to iſſue a re- 
ard for apprehending the mur- 
zrers, and cauſed the reſolutions of 
\e houſe to be made known to 
de Cherokee nation, with aſſur- 
ces that no other ſteps ſhall be 
mitted to apprehend and puniſh 
he offenders. 

A very ſingular method of ob- 
ning ſugar and melaſſes has been 
ately introduced in New Eng- 
and, eſpecially at a place called 
zernardſton, almoſt twenty miles 
rom Athol ; and as the vegetable, 
rom which that valuable article 
ay be obtained by this new me- 
hod, grows in the coldeſt climates, 
tpromiſes great advantages to man- 
ind, eſpecially in thoſe coun- 
nes, whach, like New England, 
re already plentifully ſtocked with 
t by the — of nature. This 
egetable is no other than the 
naple-tree. The proceſs in Ber- 
ardſton is as follows, Having 
hoſen out a large tree, ſuitable 
or the purpoſe, they with an 


xe box it, much after the ſame 


Manner that they box that kind of 
Ir, which produces turpentine. 
his being an they prepare a 
Kind of trough, extending from 
de trunk of the tree on each fide, 
N order to retain the ſap as it runs 
own, By this means they have 
tained upwards of thirty gal- 
bons from one tree in a day; 
ich, being treated like the ſyrup 
proceeding from the ſugar cane, 
produces a ſugar equal in fineneſs 
if grain to the Jamaica ſugar, and 
V pleaſant to the taſte ; and the 
Dakers infiſt that it is medicinal, 
id very proper to give to chil- 


(14t 
dren for the chin-cough, at this 
time very prevalent in New Eng- 


land, This ſugar produces me- 


laſſes, or treacle, very little, if any 
thing, inferior to Weſt-India me- 
laſſes. Of this ſugar, above 600 lb, 
was made by one man during 
the laſt ſeaſon, that is, from Fe- 
bruary laſt to April laſt incluſive ; 
and ſeveral hundred weight of it 
were in the end of July laſt brought 
for ſale to Boſton in New England, 
from various towns ſituated on the 
eaſtern and weſtern parts of that 
province. | 

3 Marlow, eſq; who died 
laſt June in Hackney, has left to 
St. Thomas and London Hoſpi- 
tals, 10col. each; and to St. Bar- 
tholomew's, St. Luke's, Bethlem, 
and Chriſt's, 5 ool. each. 

A black merchant, who died 
ſome time ago at Fort St. George, 
has left 4000 1. to the foundling 
hoſpital, and likewiſe 4000 l. tg 
the Magdalen charity ; and the 
gentlemen there have collected 
above 250 l. more for the laſt- men- 
tioned charity. 

A middle-aged lady in Suſſex, 
happening to be much involved in 
debt, married a felon, who was ca- 
pitally convicted at the laſt aſſizes 
for that county, but had his ſen- 
tence changed to tranſportation, 
The marriage was celebrated in 
Horſham gaol, the bridegroom be- 
ing in his irons, and conſummated 
in the ſame place: but his irons 
were taken off in a few days, His 
lady, being by this ſtratagem 
freed from the proſecution of her 


duns, is to furniſh him with caſh 


ſufficient to tranſport hamlſelf to 
any part. of the globe, 

A few days ago one Scotney, a 
deſerter, and his wife, tied them- 
ſelves together with a cord, and 

aftere 


_ 
— —— — x 


— — — — —— 
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aſterwards jumped into a pond at 
Yaxley in H —— N pper bv 
they were immediately drowned. 

A woman, in the lying-in hoſpi- 
tal in Brownlow-ftreet, was lately 
delivered of a fine girl, whoſe bo- 
dy, from the pit of her ſtomach to 
the middle of her thighs, is of a 
nne jet black; her face, breaſt, 
and legs, quite white. 

A girl, about 14 years old, be- 
Jonging to the orphan-houſe at 
Wandſworth in Surrey, of a ſon. 

A woman, at Foligno, in the 
Pope's territories, of a ſtrong live- 

y child, on the 28th of April 
laſt, and on September the 46th, 


of another child, perfectly formed, 


ſound, and hearty. 

The wife of Mr. Kinley, ſpring 
maker jn Cold-bath fields, of two 
fine boys and a girl, all three likely 
to live. 

Died lately. At Hanover, the 
counteſs of Varmouth. 

In Southwark, Mr. John Black- 
well, a conſiderable glover; in a 
day or two after the widow re- 
ceived an account from Fendering 
in Suſſex, that the deceaſed*s bro- 
ther died the ſame day : they were 
twins. 

In the Park, Southwark, Mr. 
John Brickley, a maſter brazier, 
aged 101; he retained his ſenſes 
till within ten days of his death. 

At Powick, in Worceſterſhire, 
Mr. Tidmarſh, aged 108. 

Near Haltwhiſtle, in Northum- 
berland, Hugh Martin, aged — 4 

In the county of Caithneſs, 
Scotland, Elizabech Macpherſon, 

aged 117; during which ſhe re- 

tained her ſenſes till the laſt three 

months. She lived chiefly on but- 

ter, milk, and'greens. 

At Langfort in Somerſetſhire, it 
kable, that of between ſeven 
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and eight hundred inhabitay 
not one died during the laſt tuch 
months, | 
The following anecdote relzt 
to the auguſt houſe of Brunſgis 
is known but to few in this kin 
dom. The late ducheſs of Bly 
enburgh, great grandmother tot 
hereditary prince, now in Bu 
land, who bed ſome years ſincey 
a very advanced age, had the i 
er happineſs to reckon among 
er poſterity ſixty-two princesal 


other 
Wears be 
me to 

art of t 
zoft W OI 
d to 
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he firſt 
iatched 

ſg eitie: 
nd brea 
o perſor 
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princeſſes; (fifty-three of v ichdrar 
ſhe ſaw at one time alive) red wi 
amongſt them three emperors, tw ountry 
empreſſes, two kings, and er. M. 
queens ; a circumſtance, that, u ear the! 
bably, no ſovereign houſe, but a ate, tho 
of Brunſwick, could ever procu 
any thing like it. ach. ra 
. | f Great 
E 1 ihiag bo 
NOVEMBER. y of the 
| morning 
A few days ago the Rhone eat out, 
ſwelled ſuddenly at Avignon J With ſuc 
along with the Durance, that u at no 
about half a league from em; an 
place, ſpread over the adjact ght, an; 
fields, and threatened the city ef their 5 
ſelf. However, a ftrong vii ies and 
having ariſen, the waters of | hon are n. 
rivers returned into their bed Spital. 
but on this day, though the vu: fſher 
ther was ſerene, the Rhone fue nany wid 
again, and next day, the Me loſs | 
came in ſuch abundance, that Min every 
ky ſeemed to be pouring dug; m 
and it continued ſo, almoſt uit vrecked, 
intermiſſion, every day till the M IAlad, Bu 
in the evening. The Rhone f euderlan 


tered Avignon, and overflowed'# 
thirds of it, inſomuch that, for" 
days together, there was 10 fl 


ing abroad but in boats; © the n 
extended in ſuch a manner,“ te brok 
the inhabitants apprehended i « Rutl 


a 
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other inundation as they had ten 
Happily, there was 
me to remove, into the upper 
art of the city, ſuch effects as were 
oft worthy of being preſerved-; 
J to drive the cattle into the 
iber grounds. The vice legate, 
de firſt day of the inundation, diſ- 
2tched couriers to the neighbour- 
ſo cities, in order to bring meal 
ad bread, which were diſtributed 
o perſons in want. By the 14th 
he rivers were almoſt entirely 
vithdrawn, leavin 
ered with mud. 


the ſtreets co- 

ut the adjacent 
ountry ſtill remained under wa- 
. Moſt of the towns ſituated 
ear theſe rivers ſhared the ſame 
ate, though in a leſs degree. 

In a violent ſtorm, which 
raged all along the eaſt coaſt 
f Great Britain, a great number of 
hing boats were overſet, and ma- 
ky of the fiſhermen periſhed. The 
morning was fine when the boats 
vent out, but the ſtorm came on 
with ſuch violence and rapidity, 
that no aſſiſtance could be g 
dem; and numbers periſhed in the 
beht, and even within the hearing 
their families and friends, whoſe 
nies and lamentations on the occa- 
hon are not to be deſcribed. 

Spital alone, near Berwick, loſt 
24 fiſhermen, who have left as 
many widows, and fifty children; 
de loſs has been proportionably 
mn every place along the north 
coat; many ſhips were likewiſe 
wrecked, particularly at Holy 
Hand, Bulmer, South Shields, and 


On the 12th, the weſt coaſt was 
Vilited in the ſame manner. 

At about three o'clock in 
the morning, a moſt dreadful 
dre broke out at the houſe of 


Mr. Rutland, a peruke-maker, in 


Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, next door to the 
corner houſe of that ſtreet, and 
Cornhill; and, the wind being 
high, and aſſiſtance low, ſoon 
ſpread to ſaid corner houſe, from 

ence to the corner houſe of 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet and Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, the corner houſe of Grace- 
church-ſtreet and Cornhill, and 
the corner houſe of Gracechurch- 
ſtreet and Leadenhall-ftreet, fo 
that all the four corner houſes were 
burning at one time, The corner 
houſe of Gracechurch-ftreet and 
Cornhill was greatly damaged, 
and the three other corner houſes 
deſtroyed, as likewiſe all the houſes 
from the corner of Cornhill and 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, to the church of 
St. Martin's Outwich, the corner of 
Threadneedle-ſtreet, and Biſhopſ- 
| 1 except the parſonage- 

ouſe. The church likewiſe took 
fire, and part of the ſteeple was ſoon 
burnt down, whereby x $4 great bell 
in it fell with a prodigious noiſe ; 
the infide of the church was next 
conſumed, and the flames ſpread 
to the back of Threadneedle. 
ſtreet, where ſeveral houſes were 
entirely burnt to the ground; par- 
ticularly, every houſe in White- 
lion court, among them the White- 
lion tavern, which was bought but 
the evening before, at nine o'clock, 
for between 2 and 20001. The 
back part of Merchant-Taylors- 
hall received ſome damage. About 
ſeven the wind ſhifted to the weſt, 
and drove the flames back, by 
which five houſes on the Exchange 
fide of Cornhill, and upwards of 
twenty in Leadenhall-ftreet, were 
conſumed, On the whole, it is 
computed, that this fire deſtroyed 
upwards of one hundred houſes, 
and did more damage than the 
memorable fire, which broke out 


oppolite 


dle drop 


144] 
_—_— the Royal Exchange on 

e 25th of March 1748, the loſs 
being reckoned at 100,c001. of 
which a conſiderable part was un- 
fortunately uninſured. At nine, 
parties of guards arrived from the 
Tower, and ſoon after the lord 
mayor, who gave orders for lodg- 
ing what goods could be ſaved 
in the Royal Exchange. 

The cauſe of this misfortune is 
variouſly related. Some pretend 
that the workſhop of Mr. Marjo- 
ram, a tinman, being under the 
houſe of Mr. Rutland, the peruke- 
maker, and the men having ſome 
work in hand that required preat 
expedition, they fat up very late on 


the preceding night, in order to 


complete it ; and that the boy, go- 
ing to a jar for a freſh ſupply of oil 
for their lamps, let a ſnuff of can- 
into it. Others ſay, that 
Mr. Rutland's boy.who lay in the 
ſhop, ** up late to let in a 
lodger, and falling aſleep, the 
als caught ſome of the wig- 
ee 

A gentleman who attended at 
this fire, thinking that many per- 
ſons might be ſtill alive under the 
rubbiſh, ventured amongſt them 
the next day, before the fire was 

uite extinguiſhed, and, waving 
his hat from the top of a pile of 
ruins to engage the attention of the 
ſpectators, declared that he was 
= many were actually ſo under 
the ſpot upon which he ſtood. 
Upon this, the firemen, with their 
pick-axes, came to their aſſiſtance, 
and dug out alive, two men, three 
women, a child about fix years 
old, a dog and two cats. The 
next day, as ſome workmen were 
clearing out the cellar of a to- 
bacconiſt, whoſe houſe had been 
burat, a ſtack of chimnies fell 
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Pany 1col. each, and the lo 


ſuddenly, by which eight ; 
ſons loſt their lives, and ſed 
had their limbs cruſhed in a nd 
ſhocking manner. Sabſcripti 
were immediately ſet on, ft 
for the relief of the uninſa 
ſufferers by this fire, and ſoon pn 
duced zocol. of which his mach 
was pleaſed to contribute 1000 
the grocers and ironmongers cu 
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mayor gol. a handiome part 
which was diſtributed amoi 
the unfortunate widows and ci 
dren of the men who were kill 
by the falling of the ſtack of chin 
nies. | 

It is ſurpriſing, that frequentg 
fires are in this metropolis, then 
ſhould always be a complaint d 
the want of water. We find tha 
on this occaſion, the flames rag 
for ſevefal hours, before ay 
water could be got, and conk 
my the engines and firemel 
that came there in good tins 
could be of no ſervice to the d 
treſſed families for want of it. Ie 
no city is better furniſhed with y 
ter on any other occaſion. But, 
fire and water are jarring elements 
one would imagine they comun 
cated their ſpirit of enmity to ti 
water companies and the inſuran 
companies. | 

We ſee the parade of F. P. 
almoſt every ſtreet, lane, and alle; 
but what purpoſe is anſwered I 

inting out the fire-plug, if the 
is no water in the pipes ? It wool 
be much to the intereſt of the 1 
ſurance offices to have inſpedon 
over the turncocks, and ſee thi 
they conſtantly performed ti 
duty; or even be at the expM 
of building a reſervoir for ue 
own uſe; in ſome convenient eg e wary: 


vated place near the town, nei rade 
| ig ©. V1; 


Juvence of 
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anſt meſ 
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ekt ſupply the pipes, when they late one of his majeſty's principal 
ſnd 01d not be ſupplicd in the uſual ſecretaries of ſtate, was affirmed 
. by che unanimous opinion of the 
pn Mir. Yeoman, having obſerved court of King's Bench, upon the 
„ is deficiency of water, which writ of error and bill of exceptions 
n ny attribute entirely to the brought by the defendants. B 
0 pleat increaſe of buildings in the this important decifion, Mr. Leec 
na4ch&ighbourbood of London, has recovers his 4col. damages, with 
roodbinted out a very eaſy ſupply, by all coſts of ſuit. , This is the firſt 
-s cn proring the river Lee in ſuch a final determination of the numer- 
de N inner, that a fiftieth part of the ous actions, which have been com- 
art ter now uſed ſhould ſuffice for menced againſt the ſecretaries of 
monie purpoſe of navigation, and that ſtate and meſſengers, &c. 
d i working the mills upon it, ſo George Nelſon, eſq; the lord th 
e ki to afford a large quantity for mayorele&, accompanied onl 7 6 
cha ber purpoſes. This ſeems to be by Sir William Stephenſon, the late 
hint worthy of parliamentary lord mayor, the aldermen, and re- 
vent afderation; and of conſequence corder, went in a private manner 
„ then: hinter of it entitled to parlia= to Weſtminſter-hall to be ſworn; 


laint Mentary reward. and, after the uſual ceremonies 
ad tu In the mean time, as there are there, returned in the ſame pri- 
s nas more * ready to aſſiſt vate manner, in conſequence of a 
re aj every fire, than can find water letter from the lord chamberlain, 


| cone the ſpot to throw upon it, requeſting that their ceremony 
ftrenaſ eld not thoſe, that cannot be fo might be conducted with as little 
d tins rloyed, be made to ſupply with ſhow as poſſible, on account of 
the er thoſe who are, by being diſ- the death of his royal highneſs the 
it. ed in a line to ſome place, duke of Cumberland. 
vith ere water is to be had in plen- Between three and four in * b 
But, ' In this manner, though there the morning, the heavens, at 8905 
l emen e no water pipes, fires might Hochſt, about two leagues from 
comun much more readily ſtopt than Francfort on the Maine, emitted 
y to e generally are; and that, too, fo bright a torrent of fire, that the 
nſuraniy Places at a conſiderable diſtance ſmalleſt characters could be read 
Wn the river. by it. This torrent, in about five 

FP. P. M. The judgment obtained by minutes, aſſumed a ſerpentine 
nd alleſ Mr. Dryden Leech in the form, then a globular one, and 
wered Mt of Common Pleas, in con- divided into a number of little 
„if we vence of his verdict found at ſtars, which gradually diſappeared. 
It wolf nada, in December 1763, The reigning count of 
* the iat meſſis. Money, Watſon, Buckeburgh was eſpouſed to ihe 
noe Uackmore, three of his ma. Maria Eleonora, of Lippe-Stern= 
ſee wa 5 meſſengers, (who entered his berg, counteſs of the holy Roman 
ed th e, and arreſted and impriſoned empire. | 
expe 25 the printer of the original Tuo bricklayers were fined, * 
for 1008" Briton, No. 45+) — a one in a hundred, the other '3 
nent de warrant iſſued by the right in fifty pounds, ſor ſuffering tub- 
r WK durable the carl of Halifax, biſh to remain a long time before 

nigh r. VIII. | - or ſome 
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ſome buildings carrying on by them pillars dug away, and wooden At L. 
near Red-lion-ſquare, xed in the room of them, wig. We. 
A new ſpecies of forgery has not being able to ſupport and rent « 
been lately practiſed at Newcaſtle, ſeventy-five fathoms thick, be ſter, a 
by Mary Cockburn, who, it is ſaid, the depth of the coal pit, the bis w 
can neither read nor write, Under ſunk down together. the ap 
various pretences, ſhe got ſome per- At a general meeting of his br 
ſons to draw up notes, and drafts, the royal ſociety, their pre- wn TE 
and then, by folding down the fident, the earl of Morton, pr. umſta 
writing, contrived to make others ſented their prize-medal to Mi ted t 
ſet their names to them. 'Theſe Canton of Spital-ſquare, for Hard 
ſhe negotiated, and raiſed large experiments to prove the conſt his 0 
ſums of money upon them. preſſibility of water. to di; 
KN The right hon. the lord There are actually ſeveral. tand 
Camden gave his opinion up- neſts of young rooks in the ny TX nigh 
on the granting of general warrants rookery belonging to Mr. Nat, ful! 
by ſecreraries of ſtate, which ſome niel Knot, in the pariſh of Mei their c 
days before had been learnedly land Avery, Sherborne, Dorſet next d 
argued before him. After enlarging likewiſe ſtrawberries ripe and N the c 
upon and explaining numbers ot full bloſſom, in the garden of $ their ve 
caſes, which laſted two hours and Barbe Sydenham, at Exeter; K ſoldie 
twenty minutes, his lordſhip de- on the 19th, a large quantity Wl ©" off 
clared it, as the unanimous opi- roſes, in as full perfection as int ly dete 
nion of the court, that ſuch war- month of June, likewiſe hon ſelf, h. 
rants (except in caſes of high ſuckles and jeſſamine trees in er, th 
treaſon) were illegal, oppreſſive, blow, were to be ſeen in the g ery u. 
and unwarrantable, / den of doctor Moffet, at Sheff *eltrain 
A violent ſhock, like that of an in Bedfordſhire, © t metho- 
earthquake, happened at Long Ben- Edmund Welch, gardener tou life, 
ton, within four miles of Newcaſtle, lonel Richard Morris, of Trat ¶ ¶ ie one 
All the houſes in that town, which Ireland, on the 28th of April lark Fil 
are built of ſtone, upon a free- planted a ſmall melon plant in houſe ; 
ſtone rock, being disjointed by it, baſket 16 inches diameter, in gdonſhire 
the inhabitants fled into the ſtreets; ſtove of 25 feet by 8 ; which plu” under 
but the ſtreet opened and cloſed after extending and ſpreading i with t 
again from end to end. They then the entire length and breadth "tity of 
betook themſelves to the fields; the ſtove, and covering very cl \ glaſs, ; 
where a gentleman's garden ſunk ly an area of 200 ſquare feet; i" and 
above two feet, and likewiſe many promote. its luxuriancy, he namen 
parts of the great Killin oth the ſhoots and vines to the back f "ternal 
moor, to the extent of two of the ſtove for want of wf ent, that 
miles ſquare, But, providentially, when it extended back when women {| 
no lives were loſt. It is a cuſtom was firſt planted, and produtt "ther thr 
in working collieries, to leave as 18 brace of melons, from 12" ition, 
much coal as they dig away; but 141b. each, beſides abundance Hy. few we 
that of the Long Benton colliery, young fruit, full ſet and very ff — 10 
| as 0 


being a coal of great character in miſing. The weight of thei 
London, the owners had the coal melons alone amounted to 468 
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At Ladlingtop, in Lincolnſhire, 
> Wedd having made a ſeizure 
rent on Mr. Howard, a ſchool- 
ter, and expoſtulating with him 
his way of life, was anſwered 
the application of a loaded gun 
his breaſt, Which Howard in- 
pdy diſcharged, Some lucky 


umſtance, however, having pre- 


ted the miſchief intended, 
dward retired to his cloſet, and 
his own throat in ſuch a manner 
to divide the windpipe; not- 
thitanding which he wrote, the 
enight, a large ſkin of parch- 
nt, full of directions to his ſons 
their conduct in life, He died 


next day, or the day 14 
c 


the coroner's inqueſt broug 
their verdict fzlo de ſe. 

A ſoldier at Plymouth, ſervant 
an officer of marines, bein 
ly detected of theft, hange 
ſelf, having firſt wrote to his 
ter, that his propenſity to 
every was ſuch, that he could 
reſtrain it, and therefore choſe 
t method of putting a period 
lis life, rather than the more 
dic one of dying on a gallows. 
lark Fiſher, the maſter of the 
rkhouſe at Bluntiſham, in Hun- 
edonſhire, and ſeveral of the 
7 under his. care, being trou- 
with the itch, he mixed a 
antity of arſenic, Roman vi- 
\, glaſs, and ſoap, into an oint- 
at, and anointed himſelf and 
women with it. But this 
infernal medicine proved ſo 
dent, that himſelf, and two of 
women ſoon died of it, leaving 
other three in a very deplorable 

dition. 

few weeks ago, a Child at 
Niſkan, near Weymouth, not 
pJears old, diſcharged a worm, 


[147 
out of one of her eyes, about an 


inch and a half long. 


To prevent the many accidents 
that happen in cleanſing foul wells 
through the badneſs of the vapour 
lodged at the bottom of them, the 
following method has been diſ- 
covered and” recommended by Mr. 
Millington, of the city of Wor- 
ceſter. Let down an iron pot, with 
a few ounces of gunpowder in it, 
to the ſurface of the water ; then 
toſs a ſhovel full of live coals into 
the well, ſome of which will pro- 
bably fall in the pot, and ſet the 
powder on fire, the exploſion of 
which will effeQually diſpel the 
noxious damps, and thereby ren- 
der it ſafe for workmen to go down 


into it. 


Some weeks ago, one Walter 
Willy, a brewer's ſervant, devour- 
ed, at a public houſe in Alderſgate- 
ſtreet, a roaſted gooſe, that weigh - 
ed fix pounds, and a quartern loaf, 
and drank three quarts of porter, 
in an hour and eighteen minutes, 
for a wager of two guineas. He 
had an hour and a half allowed 
him to do it in, | 

A few days 
from the fox and hounds in Tot- 
tenham-court road, to draw a ſingle 
horſe chaiſe, with a perſon in it, 
to Lincoln, in twenty hours, but 

rformed the journey with eaſe, 
in nineteen hours and a quarter. 
The diſtance is upwards of 130 
miles. Ht 

A new thread manufactory has 
been attempted in Scotland, and 
has already ſucceeded ſo well as to 
produce ſome fine enough to ſell 
for 40 8. an ounce, | 

Great encouragement, and wor- 
thy of being imitated, is offered 
for the eſtabliſmment of a new co- 


[Z]z lony 


ago, a mare ſtarted | 
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lony of manufacturers at Ferros in 
Scotland. The undertaker, captain 
Urquhart, has marked out, upon 
the banks of a pleaſant river, 
ground plats for building houſes, 
and makin ens for all linen 
weavers who ſhall offer; allows 
three-pence a mile for travelling 
_—_ ; builds each family a 
houſe at his own expence; and fur- 
niſhes a loom to be paid for in eaſy 
proportions,  _ 
he lord mayor and board of 
aldermen of Dublin, having re- 
fuſed to concur in a petition, 
ſent to them by the ſheriff and 
commons, relating to a law for 
limiting the duration of par- 
liament, the ſheriffs and com- 
mons, after a reſolution glancing 
on the lord mayor and aldermen, 
reſolved to draw up inſtruftions to 
their repreſentatives, to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to procure an 
act to limit the duration of parlia- 
ments in Ireland, where now the 
laſt till the king's. demiſe, or ti 
diſſolved by him. 
The ſociety of arts at Ham- 
have publiſhed premiums 
for two very uſeful diſcoveries ; 
the firſt, for refining ſugar without 
lime, or bullock's blood; the ſe- 
"cond, for dying cotton equal in 
beauty to the Turkey ſcarlet, 
The difficulties, which attended 
the acknowledgment of the pre- 
ſent king of Poland by the court 
of Vienna being removed, prince 
Poniatowſki, his Poliſh majeſty's 
brother, has lately had an audience 
of their imperial majeſties, and the 
empreſs queen dowager, in quality 
of miniſter plenipotentiary, to no- 
tify the acceſſion of that monarch. 
The wife of Moſes Copeland, 
footman to the late carl of Hard- 
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Thompſon, aged 108. Herb 


-25th and 35th, conſiſting of 10 
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wicke, was lately delivered of thn 
ſons. 

Died lately. At Muleck, int 
county of Clare, Ireland, In 
Burton, aged 100. 

At Waltham Abbey, Mrs. (x 
ter, * tot; What is remarkilk 
ſhe uſed, till within a few mont 
of her death, to walk five or f 
miles a day with eaſe, and x 
tained the uſe of her ſenſes tot 
laſt, | 

At Durham, Margaret Gm 
aged 102- | 

In Abingdon-buildings, M 
Southby, gardener to the Abby 
aged 102. | 

In the biſhoprick of Lig 
Charles Williams, aged 103. 

In the Bowling-green, Sout 
wark, Mrs, Allen, aged 103. 

At Oxey, in Wiltſhire, . | 
Tabbots, aged 105. 

2 Hexham, Jane Hogarth, apt 
100. 
Near Sudbury, in Suffolk, |: 


le witneſ] 
ejuſtific; 
the ſatis 
ny, that 
found ſe 
Iptain me 
at what | 
have his 
ew a dec 
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band died about ſeven years bei 
her, aged 100. 


DECEMBER. 


— 


Two powder mills blew up | 
at Waltham-abbey, but bap- 
pily no lives were loſt. is caſe, « 

Of two regiments lately impu 
turned from Penſacola, . WW he ha 
nity as w 

At 
th, 4%; 
bamerce, 
liſtry mad 
8 the bar 
s in the 
Iimſon, w 


zo, from 


men each when they went out, 
firſt cannot muſter more thanis 
and the latter not 40. They! 
the moſt diſmal account of © 
climate, | 

A cauſe was tried in tht 
court of King's Bench, before 
lord Mansfield, wherein one“ 


n, a militia-man, was plaintiff, 
d his colonel defendant. The ac- 
on was brought for whipping the 
Lintiff, without the ſentence of 
court martial, when 150 l. da- 
ages were given to the plaintiff. 

Likewiſe a cauſe in the Com- 
on Pleas, before lord Camden, 


monty 1 gre 
d a ſpecial jury, upon a queſtion 
; „ ften 115 ated between common 
0 — lors — the maſters of mer- 


ant-ſhips, between a midſhipman 
an Eaſt Indiaman and his cap- 
in, ohn Webb, 8 plain- 
F complained of being flogged 
ith a cat- O- nine- tails, and put in 
ons, by the captain's command, 
r two days: the captain pleaded 
ſpecial juſtification,'that the plain- 
f had behaved in a very mutinous 
d diſobedient manner on board 
e ſhip, and that the defendant did 
hat was complained of by way of 
rection and example, and to 
ep up proper diſcipline and com- 
und in the ſhip, © Upon hearing 
e witneſſes of the plaintiff only, 
e juſtification was ſo fully proved 
che ſatisfaQtion of the court and 


found for the defendant. © The 
ptain mentioning to. the court, 
at what he moſt wiſhed for was, 
have his character cleared up, it 
ew a declaration from the court, 
i, from the circumſtances of 
8 caſe, there did not remain the 
il imputation upon him, but 
he had ated with becoming 
my as well as proper ſpirit. 
ith, At a meeting of the ſociety 
of arts, manufactures, and 
pamerce, the committee of che- 
try made their report concern- 
8 the baron de Beuſt's diſcove- 
uin the art of dying purple and 
con, without cochineal or in- 
8% from a vegetable common in 


up 


via. 
q of 100 
it out, 
than 10 
They g 
t of U 


n the 
fore 


one Vf 
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ry, that a verdict was immediate. 


[149 
England and the Britiſh colonies ; 
when it appeared, that the baron 
had made his experiments before 
that committee; that the fame 
had proved ſatis factory, under all 
the diſadvantages of being made in 
ſmall baſons, the filks much hand- 
led, and obliged to be haſtily dried 
by the fire, the colours having 
ſtood proof againſt acids, and, as 
far as the ſhortneſs of time would 
allow them to conjecture, being 
liable to ſuffer little from the air ; 
that the dyers who had attended, 
allowed great merit to the compo- 
ſition ; and that the expence of a 
ſufficient quantity todye a pound of 
filk purple was only about 4 pence, * 
and crimſon about 6 pence, Upon 
this, the affair was again referred 
to the committee of chemiſtry, that 
they might proceed further with 
the baron, and be able to ſatisfy 
the ſociety what his intention really 
is ; whether merely to obtain their 
approbation, or difpoſe of his va- 
luable ſecret to the, ſociety, in or- 
der that it may be laid open for the 
public good. 

A trial came on in the h. 
court of Common Pleas, be- een, 
fore lord Camden, between Mr. 
Davies of the Green-Dragon pub- 
lic-houſe at Stepney, plaintiff, and 
Mr. David Tindal, of Shadwell. 
dock, cooper, defendant, The ac- 
tion was, ber the defendant's build- 
ing up a boarded fence before the 
plaintiff's door, whereby his houſe 
was deprived of the proſpe& of 


the fields ; and a verdict was given 


for the plaintiff with 101. damages, 
and gol. coſts of ſuit, | 
Orders were read to all the 6th 
regiments of foot-guards, and * 
troops of horſe, acquainting them, 
that, if lawfully Is 1, their 
wives would be admitted into the 


(Z] 3 lying- 
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lying-in hoſpital, and their chil- 
ren taken care of. 
16th. Ended the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey; when two for 
houſe- breaking, three, one of them 
a girl, of fixteen, for robbing her 
maſter of ſeventeen guineas, ſome 
ſilver, and two gold mugs; to 
effect which unobſerved, the ſet 
fire to his ſtables; and then, when 
. diſcovered, accuſed her mother 
and fiſter as accomplices ; three 
for footpad robberies (together 
with one conyicted ſome time ago 


for forging an order to obtain plate - 
n gold 


om goldſmiths-hall, and one 


convicted in September, of perſo- 


nating a ſailor's widow, &c. whoſe 
caſes were left for the opinion of 
the judges) received ſentence of 
death ; thirty-four were ſentenced 
to be tranſported for ſeven years ; 
two for fourteen years z two to be 
8 whipped; and one was 
randed; one was ordered to be 
publicly whipped. All. the ca- 
pou convicts, except one of the 
ouſe breakers, and the two, whoſe 
cafes had been left to the opinion 
of the judges, were executed the 
middle of the next month, 
"1% His majeſty went to the 
7th. houſe of Peers, and opened 
the ſeilion by a moſt gracious 
ſpeech, in which he acquainted 
the parliament, that, contrary to 
his expectations, he found himſelf 
obliged by ſome advices from the 
American colonies to meet them 
earlier than uſual, in order to give 
an opportunity for filling up the 
many vacancies in the houſe of 
commons, that the parliament may 
be full to proceed, immediately 
aſter the uſual receſs, on the conſi- 
deration of ſuch weighty matters, 
as ſhould then be laid before them. 
For the ſpecch at large ſee our 
State Pape: , 
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Both houſes of convocation 
met in the ſeruſalem- cham- A 
ber in Weſtminſter-abbey, and d 
journed to the 1Ggth of Februar, 

The right honourable 
the lord mayor, accompa- 19h 
nied by a committee of the con, 
mon- council, waited on his ſera 
highnels the prince of Brunſuich 
with a copy of the freedom of th 
City, in an elegant gold box, vile 
150 guineas, and richly ornamen 
ed with engravings alluding to hy 
ſerene hioknefs's merit as a varia 
and his connection with Great Ii. 
tain by marrying her royal high 
neſs the princeſs Auguila ; ad 
were very politely received. Th 
recorder made their compliment 
in an elegant ſpeech, which hieß 
rene highneſs received ſtanding 
and anſwered very obligingh, | 

On this occaſion, colonel Boyd 
who was preſeut, told the Jud 
mayor *. the other gentlena 
of the committee, that they u 
done more than the whole Frend 
army were eyer capable of doing; 
for they had made his highoes 
change countenance. 

About eight o'clock in the, 4 
morning, died the dauphin of 
France, aged thirty-ſix years, fol 
months, and fixteen days, bei 
born at Verſailles the 4th of 8 
tember 1729. The 25th of Februs 
ry 1745, he married Maria Ide 
refa infa 
childbed, the 22d of July, 174% 
after having been delivered d! 
princeſs, who lived till the 270 
April 1748. On the ch of Ft 
bruary 1747, he married Maria . 
ſepha of Saxony; and of this . 
riage he has left iſſue the du 
of Berry, the count of Proven 
the count of Artois, and two PF 
ceſſes, 11 


nta of Spain, who died u 


dame t! 
confidet 
reſpeta 

Mr. 
poem 0! 
have be 
by the 
thor p. 
public 
no ſcri 
ſtatue o 
been n 
ſhrine « 
the Gre 
heroes, 
There v 
upon th 
Dr. Ma 
the Du] 
he ſays 
dyke, | 
yours ; 
made n 
Germar 


He accompanied the king in 


e campaign of 1745, and was at 
. | * — 2. Fontenoy, where he 
22 ſignal proofs of his valour and 
8 ntrepidity. He was ever a prince 

e of exemplar iety; 

a. "9 The — = conferred the 
he con-BW:;:le of dauphin on the duke of 
is ſer Berry ; but the dowager dauphi- 
unſvich Beſs is, by his majeſty's orders, to 
u of deve precedence of his royal high- 
)x, vile nels. 
r The dauphin, ſome days before 
%a bis death, ſent for the duke de la 
ware BE Vauguyon, and ſaid to him, « [ 
reat b-B im my children every happineſs 
al hig, 2nd bleſſing : I defire them to 
a ; A vrofit from the education 
d. Je which you have given them. In- 
plume wire them with the fear of God, 
h fie and the greateſt yeneration for re- 
tandug H ngion. May they be ever obedi- 


y, ent to the king; and may they 


el Boyd maintain all their life-time for ma- 
the la dame the dayphineſs the duty and 
-ntlen i confidence which they owe to ſa 
hey Ia reſpetable a mother. 

Tra Mr. Voltaire ſoon publiſhed a 
doing i poem on this event, which would 
bigbrei bare been allowed more merit 


by the Pariſians, had the au- 


the „ thor paid more reſpe& to the 
of public worſhip; but he made 
ars, (on vo ſcruple of ſaying, that the 
„ beiti aatue of Henry IV. would have 
of Sep been more ' efficacious than the 


ſhrine of St. Januarius; and that 
the Greeks and Romans invoked 
heroes, and not ſhepherdeſſes. 
There was likewiſe handed about 


ia The 
) died A 


» (5h 
f 174% 


red : F upon the ſame ſubject a letter from 
| 77 + Dr. Maty, an Engliſh Phyſician, to 
0 l the Duke de Nivernois, in whiel 
aria he ſays; „ Permit me, my lord 
» * dyke, to mingle my teats with 


yours; your kindne's has almoſt 
made me a Frenchman, Beſides, 
Germanicus was lamented by his 


rovench 
yo pri 


bl f 
1 
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country, his neighbours, and even - 


[152 
by his enemies. If his highneſs 
the dauphin could caſt his eyes up- 
on earth, he would ſee none but, 
French hearts.“ | 
The hon. commiſſioners of his 
majeſty's victualling office con- 
trated with Mr,-Melliſh for 600 
oxen, at 28 ſhillings and 3 pence 
per hundred weight. | 
A A moſt melancholy accident 
happened in one of the coal 
Pits at South Biddick, near Sun- 
derland, in the county of Dur- 
ham. The foul air in the pit 
took fire, and burned upwards of 
forty men and boys, eight of whom 
were drawn up dead, Formed and 
ſuffocated; twenty-ſeven more were 
dangerouſly burned, bruiſed, or 
wounded, ſo as to afford but little 
hopes of their recovery ; the reſt 
were but ſlightly touched. 
Accidents of this kind are ge- 
nerally owing to the fool-hardi- 
neſs and careleſſneſs of the work- 
men, who.ruſh into theſe realms of 
deſtruction, where, on account of 
the little communication with the 
exterior air, and the ſulphureous 
nature of the coal and other mine- 
ral bodies, a great deal of vapour 
is bred and accumulated, of fo in- 
flammable a nature, as to take fire, 
like gun-powder, with the leaft 
blaze of a ſmall candle of fifty to 


— * 


the pound; and ſo powerful, as 


to ſweep, like gun- poder, every 
thing before it with irreſiſtible yio- 
lence to the mouth of the pit, 


where 1t terminates with a dreadful +. 


exploſion, inet 
One of the moſt capital pieces of 


jewellery ever made in England has 


been lately ſhewa to their majeſlies, 
and highly approved by them, and 
all who haye ſeen it, for the rich- 
neſs of its materials and the cy. 

[Z] 4 riouſneſs 
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riouſneſs of its workmanſhip, It 
is a cap or crown made by Mr. 
Cox, jeweller, 'in Shoe-lane, for 
* the uſe of an Eaſt-India nabob. 
Beſides the circle or border that 
goes round the turban, it has a to 
or crown to reſt upon the h 

moſt ingeniouſly contrived with 


let out to a larger or ſmaller di- 
menſion, fo as to fit any head, 
as well as to be put on or taken 
off with great eaſe and facili- 
ty. The front, which is the moſt 
magnificent part, is compoſed of 
'very large diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls, ſet in the 
form of leaves, branches, feſtoons, 
rays of the ſun, &c. aboye which 
is a grand feather bending for- 
ward, the middle ſtalk of which is 
ſet with pearls of an uncommon 
fize, to which are hung emeralds, 
pr and diamonds of great va- 
ue. On the left fide of the diadem 
zs a ſocket to receive a large fea- 
ther, alone valued at near 5300 l. 
made to be worn occaſionally with- 
out the diadem, On the centre 
top (where, on European crowns, 
are placed the globe and croſs) is 
a matchleſs large pearl, the ſhape 
of, but larger than, a pigeon's egg. 
Over it ao pale branches to witch 
it is hung, and to which on each 
fide are ſuſpended the fineſt eme- 
ralds and pearls. The number of 
ſtones and pearls in the whole are 
upwards of four thoufand, weigh- 
ing twenty-five ounces ; the prin- 
cipal part of which had been ſeve- 
ral years collecting. 
oy At noon their majeſties 
23%! went to the chapel royal, 
where, after hearing a ſermon b 
the archbiſhop of York (lord high 
almoner) they received the ſacra- 
ment from the biſhop-of London 


lockets and ſprings to take in or 
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dean of the chapel) after hid 
1s majeſty made the uſual offering, 
at the altar, of a wedge. of gol 
called the Byzant. 

His royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, and his 260 
ſerene highneſs the hercditay 
prince of Brunſwick, and the 
right hon, the earl of Albemarl, 
were inveſted by his majeſy 
with the moſt noble order of the 


ity, ta 
ſtirre 
r. 
On th 
arried 
(aria - ( 
mes-Li 
oland ; 


ſt two 
dward- 


| ec. 17 
Garter. pra thi 
Eleven fine barbs arrived nd raiſe 


at the royal meuſe, Charin .28th, 


der th 
croſs, from Tripoli, for his ma- — * 


He has 


jeſty's uſe. | 
Between: three and foyr = 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, * ount of 
died, at his houſe in Leiceſter. wels; c 
ſquare, in the fixteenth year of his je 
his age, his royal highneſs prince Ne reft o 
Frederick William, his majeſty's qually d 
youngeſt brother, to the great Wiſs life. ti 


grief of their majeſties, and all {ſequeathe 


the royal family. rions | 

The court. mourning, on this Wilſooo cro1 
melancholy occaſion, was a degree o to be 
deeper than that for his royal Wiſe repoſe 
highneſs the duke of Cumber- With of 
land, But the general mournivg, Pigus ban 


ordered by the earl marſhal, waz, 
like that, only decent, to begin 
the th of January with the coun 
mourning, with the uſual indul, 


one of 
About 

ent, the 
g defirec 


gence to all officers of the ſea and Wi return | 
land ſervice, except thoſe of the Hen of t! 
horſe and foot guards, to wear: poſtolic 
black crape ſcarf round the am, cher, the 
and a black crape ſword-knot with is req 
their uniforms, except when they e ſecond 
came ta court. eee had; 


Died at Rome, where he f 
had reſided near fifty years, Jett 
Edward Francis, chevalier de d. 
George, in the ſcyenty-ecights 
year of his age, after. a confine- 
ment to his houſe far three years 
through great weakneſs and inf 

| Mit), 


cardina 
aever r 

mann 
other the 
g this 1 


me, the 


ty, two years of which he hard- 
"Urred out of his bed-cham- 


. 

On the 28th of May 1719, he 
arried at Bologna the princeſs 
[aria - Clementina, daughter of 
.mes-Louis Sobieſki, prince of 
oland ; by which marriage he has 
ſt two ſons, namely, Charles- 
dward-Louis, born the 31ſt of 
dec. 1720, and Henry-Bennet, 
ern the Gth of March 1725, 
pd raiſed to the purple in 1747, 
der the title of cardinal Vork. 
He has left to his eldeſt ſon all 
ze eſtates that he poſſeſſed in 
rance, doo, ooo crowns in the 
ount of Piety, and a part of his 
wels; cardinal York has the reſt 
F his jewels, and the plate; all 


prince e reſt of his effects having been 
geſty's ally divided between them in 
great i life-time. He has likewiſe 
nd all Wifequeathed annuities to ſeveral 
rſons belonging to his court, 
n this oo crowns to poor people, and 
degree Ns to be expended in maſſes for 
| royal e repoſe of his ſoul, Since the 
umber- Wirth of the cheyalier, fix ſove- 
urning, Nigus have ſucceſſively filled the 
|, was, dne of Great Britain. 
» begin WF About fix weeks before this 
he court ent, the chevalier Edward, hav- 
| indulr e defired the pope's permiſſion 
ſea and return to Rome, and the rever- 
of the en of the penſions which the 
o wer: poſtolie chamber had aſſigned his 
the am, ber, the pope granted the firſt 
not with bis requeſts; but, in regard to 
hen they e ſecond, ſaid, that, as the late 
eee bad promiſed thoſe penſions 
he cardinal Vork, he muſt ſettle 


latever refated to them, in the 
t manner he could, with his 


y-cight other the cardinal. Notwithſtand- 
confint- e this permiffion to return to 
Ao we, the young pretender did 
n n \ ” l 
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not repair there till he heard of his 


[153 


father's death ; he had his firſt au- 
dience of the pope, on the 16th 
of January 1766. 

is majeſty has been pleaſed it 
to order his annual bounty of K · 
30001. — by: * amongſt 

r decay ouſe-keepers in 
1 and Weſtminſter. | 
Beſides the counterfeit 36s. pieces 
and guineas, mentioned p. ($2, 
Rm appeared two other coun- 
terfeit pieces, viz, half guineas and 
half crowns. The half guineas, 
which were circulated with great 
ſucceſs, upon trial, are found to 
be no more than the thickeſt . and 
largeſt ſix-pences, a little bent, 
and ſlightly waſhed over with a 
pale gold colour. The counter. 
feit half-crowns, which were cir- 
culated chiefly within the neigh- 
bourhood of Spital-fields, where 
many of the inhabitants took them 
to a conſiderable amount, look 
well to the eye, but are only a 
compoſition of pewter and tin. 

For the ready diſcovering of 
frauds in the intrinfic value, and 
deficiencies in the weight of gold 
coins, we muſt recommend to our 
readers a moſt ingenious and port- 
able contrivance fold by Mr. 
Cave, at St Jolin's-gate, Clerken- 
o o· m;. - 

The magiſtrates for the cĩty and 
liberty of Weſtminſter, for the 
better ſecurity of their perſons, and 
to procure a more ready obedience 
to the laws, have lately been ho- 
noured with his majeſty's moſt. 
gracious permiſſion to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by wearing the arms of 
Weſtminſter, with the emblems of 
magiſtracy, on a gold ſhield, faſt- 
ened to a riband hanging down 
the breaſt. Kan a 

The 
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The following extraordinary The expence of the povernny 
fraud, upon the bank of England, cutters to prevent ſmuggling h 
has been lately diſcovered. About the laſt year amounted to 85, 0d 
two months fince a draft upon it the ſeizures made by them g 


anuary of 
1 1766, a 
atire. 


for 4500l. ſigned as by the firm of 170,000 ; notwithſtanding which 1 *. 
Sir Joſhua Van Neck and ch. was the nation is ſaid to have | pills I 

eſented for payment, and, there ſince the eſtabliſhment of the . 

ing then no ſuſpicion of any 58, ocol. _ A 
fraud, was immediately honoured On the 23d inftant, Mr. Ra ” * : 
with payment. Upon the firſt diſ. dall's draining-plough was worte. 4 as 
covery of it, all the clerks belong- inthe Ings, in the foot-way to Fed e be 
ang to the compting houfe of theſe ford near Vork; and made drin * oi} 4 
gentlemen were examined at the one foot perpendicular in depth * Tr 
hank; and entirely cleared from one foot eight inches wide at the «ri 


III. His 
theleſs fro 
preceding : 
papers as b 
Great Brit 
mat the g. 
papers rem: 
whence the 
ally withd 
them for | 
11 of Oct 
wWove-ment 
hut in favor 


% 


ſaid forgery, as it did not ap- top, and ten inches at botton; 
, that the hand-writing in the both ſides of the drains equi. 
Þody of the forged draft was like ly ſloping ; whereas the draining- 

any of theirs g ar that the cheque, plough hitherto invented can on 

n which it was wrote, had at make the drain flope on one fide 

any time been in that compting- By this ingenious contrivance nat 
houſe ; or that the perſon who work may be done in one di 

took out the bank-notes, and af- than by ſeveral w. — ; 
terwards exch them for caſh, allowing they cbuld keep ſo et 

| bore — to any of actly wy Ae dimenſions, withoit 
| the ſaid clerks, being greatly-retarded in the dy 
| The king of Sardinia's miniſter ging part of their labour. ; 
1 has been with Mr. Harriſon, s A motion was lately made ii 
order for his Sardinian majeſty, the Iriſh houſe of commons to 40 


four of his watches, at 1000l. each, dreſs his majeſty on the great 1 yr 
| as an acknowledgment of Mr. creaſe of penſions on the Irih eig  - 
Harriſon's ingenuity, and as ſome tabliſhment, amounting to 0 uliquidate 
recom pence for the time ſpent by fum of 158,685]. in the laſt te During t! 


flere have b 
iohs betwee 
many of the 
elpecially tl 
Inttany, ar 
tle latter. N 
prliaments, 
holouſe, h 
wongſt ther 
fair of the ut 
fren the me 
lieſe great 

o be thoro 
ltemſelves ; 
d, and 


pers, who 0 


him for the general good of man- years, ending at Lady-day 1705 
kind. This attention is the more But it paſſed in the negative. 

raiſeworthy, as his Sardinjan ma- The French king's council 0 

ſy can by no means be reckoned ſtate iſſued an arret, on the 296 

' a maritime power, | uit. concerning the liquidation 6 

| Laſt week an ox, bred bythe late the Canada bills, which conta 
| Mr. Drury, a wealthy farmer in three articles, the tenot where 

| Lincolnſhire, was fold for one tis as follows: & 

hundred guineas. This beaſt is Art. I. The tickets, a, on 

| '  wpwards of even feet high, ©  Hitherto, and which may be © 

| A diamond of conſiderable va- livered hereafter, in Patti 

lue was found in the ſtomach of a the liquidation of the anada _ 

woodcoek, lately ſhot by a cuf- though fixed at four per cent. . 

tom-houſe officer, at Seaton Dela: be nevertheleſs paid at the = 
val in Northumberland. four and a half, in the 15 


- 


nuary of each year, to commence 
$6 1566, and the capitals preſerved 


atife. 


kills ſhall be obliged to get 
them liquidated before the iſt of 
March next ; if they delay it till 
after that time, the ſaid papers, 
though they may have been de- 
clired, ſhall not under any pre- 
tence be admitted to liquidation, 
but will remain null and of no 
value, without hope af re-effa- 
bliſhment. 

III. His majeſty excepts never- 
theleſs from the diſpoſition of the 
preceding article, ſuch of the ſaid 
papers as belong to the ſubjects of 
Great Britain; and confidering, 
that the greateſt part of the ſaid 
papers remain yet in Canada, from 
whence the proprietors cannot to- 
ally withdraw them, and preſent 
them for liquidation before the 
it of October next, the delay 
dove-mentioned may be extended, 
bat in favour of the Engliſh only, 
flll the ſaid epocha; after the ex- 
piration of which they will like- 
vie forfeit all pretenſions on their 
liquidated papers. 

During the courſe of this year 
fiere have been very warm alterca- 
dons between the French court and 
many of the parliaments of France, 
eipecially thoſe of Normandy and 
brittany, and likewiſe the ſtates of 
the latter, Nay, two pf the principal 
parliaments, viz. thoſe of Paris and 
Tholouſe, have been- at variance 
wongſt themſelves about the af- 
kar of the unfortunate Calas; and 
"en the members of the firſt of 
lieſe great bodies do not ſeem 
id be thoroughly united amongſt 
ltemſelves ; the princes of the 
d, and nine other ſecular 
pen, who conkder themſelves as 
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- maſt do the juſtice to theſe parlia- 
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members of that body, having 
proteſted againſt ſome proceedings 
of ſeven ecelefiaſtital and thirteen 
ſecular peers of the ſame body; 
but the accounts we have as yet 
been able to collect of theſe mat- 
ters are too lame, imperfect, and 
unconnected, to dwell upon them 
with any pleaſure to our readers. 
It may not, however, be amiſs to 
take notice, that the chief point in 
diſpute between the ſtates and 
parliament of Brittany, and the 
court, ſrems to be a free gift of 
700,000 livres, or little more than 
30,0001. ſterling, the refuſal of 
which can do their loyalty no ho- 
nour, if the province can afford 
it, at the ſame time that the pro- 
vince's not being able to afford 
it muſt do their wifdom and pa- 
triotiſm infinite diſhonour ; ſince 
by a proper exertion of that au- 
thority, by which they, refuſe 
this gift, they might certainly 
have enabled thoſe, whom they 
affect to repreſent or patrohize, 
to give the king ten times that 
ſam, and without ſcarce feeling 
the want of it. However, we 


ments to ſay, that their ſpeechey 
are very bold and ſpirited againſt | 
the miniſters, though not without 
ſome little fulſome flattery to the 
monarch, and no ſmall ſhare of 
ſelf-applauſe to themſelves, Fu- 
ture accounts may perhaps enable 
us to ſpeak more ſatisfactorily of 
theſe matters. | 

Monfieur Rouſſeau, after en- 
during as ſevere a perſecution 
from puritaniſm in Switzerland, 
as he could have expected from 
popery in France, and that in 
ſpite of the protection given him 
by his Prufkan majeſty, and in 
his own gerritories, is at laſt ar- 


rived 


156] 
rived at Berlin, in conſequence 
of ſome preſſing invitations brought 
him from that court, and the 
court of Saxe Gotha, and was 
tenderly received by that mo- 
narch. But it is not probable he 
ſhould long remain in a country, 
where, whatever religious tolera- 
tion may be allowed, as little civil 
liberty is to be expected as in any 
cSther part of Chriſtian Europe. 
In the mean time, it is ſaid that a 
Benedictine at Paris hath pub- 
liſhed a pamphlet in pretty good 
eſteem there, in which he proves 
that M. Rouſſeau, who boaſts of 
writing from his own ideas only, 
is not the original he aſſerts him- 
ſelf to be. 
A few days ago, ſome men dig» 
ging in the neighbourhood of Li- 
moges in France, found two ſmell 
ieces of gold, which appear to be 
rench money, ſtruck in the 5th 
or 6th century. On one fide of 
them is the head of a prince, and 
on. the other a croſs. One of 
them has for inſcription on one 
fide DouniMar, and on the re- 
verſe, DowoLiomon: The other 
bears on one fide, Occa Rex On- 
rot, and, on the reverſe, Gavu- 
DOoLETio Mon. 
They write from Liſbon, that 
a man of war was jult arrived 
from Rio Janeiro, with three mil- 
Lons of cruſadoes on board, one 
third of which was private pro- 


perty ; and, that experience hau 


ing proved that great inconveni- 
encĩes have attended the trade car- 
rĩed on to that place, and the bay 
of All Saints, whither no trading 
veſſels could go but under the 
protection of his majeſty's men of 
war ; his majeſty has entirely abo- 
liſhed that practice, and permits 
all his ſubjects to carry on any 
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trade, and navigate their veſſels 
any of the ports they think it 
where trading is not prohibited hy 
any excluſive. privileges. 
Mount Veſavius, in the neigh, 
bourhood of Naples, has ben 
threatening an eruption for ſons 
time paſt, having, with gen 
noiſe, thrown up hot cinders, and 
a very ſtrong flame appearing 2 
the top of it every night, a' thing 
not obſerved ſince the laſt eruy- 
tion. | 
Several ſepulchres, inſcriptions, 
edifices, particularly a theatre, 
and a temple of Iſis, on the walls 
of which are paintings, repreſent- 
ing the Egyptian deities, and ſome 
perſpective views, have been late- 
Iv dikorerad at Pompeii. The 
building has been pretty well pre- 
ſerved, except the roof, more than 
half of which is wanting. 
A few weeks ago, a fiſh, about 
70 feet long, 1. 13 broad, wa 
left on the iſland of Texel. Thi 
creature, which is called the fin- 
fiſh, had a ſmooth back, and 3 
white belly. ; eyes of a particular 
make, and ears like thoſe of 2 
hog z a fin on its back ; and one 
on each ſide near the head ; and 
two blowing ſpouts like a whale, 
Its fleſh re mbled in colour that 
of a ſalmon, 
The court of Saxony has ac 
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evil? T. 
ff fifty 
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fired, ir 
put only 
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magnets, 


king of Poland. 

The ſpeculative philoſophy 
claſs, of the royal academy of her, 
lin, propoſe, for the premium“ 
the year 1767, che following quel: 
tion: Whether natural propeni 
ties can be extinguiſhed ; or omen 
excited which are not derived from 
nature; and the means of freng® 
ening thoſe propenſities Wust 
good, or, ſuppoſing them inſupet 


able, 


ble, of weakening them when 
bvil? The premium a gold medal 
pf fifty ducats weight; the me- 
moirs to be tranſmitted before the 


ig WW of Jan. 1767, directed to Mr. 
ben Formey, ſecretary of the academy 
ſone at Berlin. The authors are de- 
grea i gred, inſtead of their name, to 
* ut only a motto to their me- 
_ I x 1 

A moir 3 accompanying it, how- 
thing ever, with a ſealed billet contain- 


ing the ſaid motto, with their 
name and place of abode. The 
memoir to be in Latin, French, or 
German. | 

The king of Denmark, who had 
for ſome time 
with a dropſical diſorder, under- 
went on the 28th inſtant the ope- 
ration of the puncture; but the re- 
lief afforded him by it was ſo 
light and ſhort, as to afford little 
hopes of his recovery. The near 
proſpe& of loſing, in the meridian 
of life, a ſovereign univerſally be- 


1 loved for his great humanity, 
N creates ſuch an affliction to his 
Beal family, and his ſubjects in ge- 


teral, as may be more eaſily ima- 
zined than expreſſed, 

Mr. Von Aken, of Orebro in 
Sweden, lately made ſome trials 
with the load-ſtone on a ſervant 
mad, twenty-four years old, af. 
lifted in her right arm with rheu- 
watic pains, which frequently flew 
from the hand to the ſhoulder. 
He firſt applied the north pole to 


of 3 
id one 
; and 
yhale. 


r that 


as at- 
ff che 


12 the bending of the arm, where the 
am of Wl kan then happened to be, upon 
 quel Which it ſhifted alternately, for 


about eight minutes, from the 
bend to the ſhoulder, Then ap- 
plying the ſouth pole of another 


penfi 
others 


| from f | 
10 magnet to the oppoſite ſide, ſo as 
kW t have the arm between the two 


a: nagnets, the patient felt a ſeverer 
ur X 


able, 
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ain than ever before; which, 
owever, immediately leſſened, on 

the north pole of the ſecond mag- 

net being applied to the arm in- 
ſtead of the ſouth pole, and vaniſh- 

ed entirely by the time the * 

had continued for about three 

minutes in this poſition, during 
which ſhe felt her arm cold. She 

at the ſame time got rid of a 

ſoreneſs, which ſhe had felt in the 

ſame arm, for upwards of a year 
and has been ever fince in 

health, not having felt the leaſt 
of theſe or any other complaints, 

Three weeks ae, the ſame gentle- 

man made trial of the magnet on 

thirty perſons afflicted with the 
tooth-ach, eighteen of whom were 
perfectly cured by one application 
of it, to the tooth affected, for the 
ſpace of three minutes; nine re- 

12 a ſecond application; and 

three found only momentary eaſe, 

which is attributed to a quantity 
of corrupted matter, found under 
the teeth, on drawing them, [For 

a more circumſtantial. and authen- 

tic account of experiments of the 

ſame kind, ſee our Projects for 
this year. « 

The empreſs of Ruſſia has aſ- 
ſigned for its maintenance, to 


the royal academy of ſciences eſta- 


bliſhed at Peterſburgh, an annual 
penſion of ſixty thouſand rubles, 
two thouſand of which are to be 
paid yearly to count Betzkoi, pre- 
ſident of the academy; one thou- 
ſand to each regent, eight hun- 
dred to each aſſiſtant regent, and 
ſeven hundred to each profeſſor, 
She has likewiſe made a preſent 
of a conſiderable ſum to a iociety 
lately inſtituted at the ſame place, 
for the advancement of agricul- 
ture; and a very few days ago aſ- 


ſiſted 


158] 
ſiſted in , accompanied by 
the ad duke, at an aſſembly 
held by the academy of polite 
arts. 40 
As fame labourers were, ahout 
two months ago, digging near Ca- 
jolar, one of the grand ſeignior's 
laces on the Black-fea, they 


d a moſt curious throne and 


ſtatue, cut in fine marble, of the 
- emperor Arcadius, which were 

preſented to the grand ſultan; but 

is highneſs being an enemy to 
ſculpture and painting, as contra- 
ry to the Koran, ordered them to 
be thrown into the fea. The ſul- 
tan Mahomet V. was not ſo ſcru- 
palous ; he made a fine collection 
of paintings and ſtatuary, but his 
fon and ſucceſſor Oſman ordered 
- them to be deltroyed. 

They write from Vienna, that 
the . become daily more 
formidable to the Ottoman Porte. 
The pilitary talents of prince He- 
raclius, the chief of that province, 
are ſaid to ſurpaſs imagination, 
He has inſpired his countrymen 
with an invincible courage ; has 
formed into regiments the inhabi- 
tants of the reſpective diſtricts; 
has provided a good train of artil- 
lery ; and fortified the avenues 
into the province according to the 
+ preſent art of war; ſo that it is 

thought the Georgians will, under 


bim, defend their liberty to the 


laſt extremity, 

They write from Quebec, that 
ene of the moſt advantageous 
branches of trade from Canada 
conſiſts, at preſent, in the exporta- 
tion of pit coals to the Weſt India 
* iſlands, ,. | 

There are now, in the city of 
York, a boy and a girl, twins, of 
ſurpriſing ſtature, For though rot 
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quite ſeventeen years of age, ti 


eet and 
three inches, and the ſiſter (eye; 


F 


brother meaſures ſeven 


feet and two inches in height, 


Died lately. The ſieur Crevier, 
author of ſeveral ingenious works 
and particularly the continuatiot 
of monſieur Rollin's Roman bi. 


1 


ſtory, aged 73. 


The reverend Mr. Mattinſon, 
curate of Patterdale in Weſtmore. 
The firſt infant 
he chriſtened, after he got holy or. 
ders, he aſked for himſelf in the 
church when ſhe was 16, andby her 
had one ſon and three daughters, al 
whom he married himſelf in his 
own church, His ſtipend, til! with. 
in theſe 20 years, was only 1 21. per 
annum, and never reached to 20l, 
yet out of this, by the help of a good 
wife, he brought up his four thil- 
dren very well, died at the age of 
grandfather to ſeventeen chil. 


land 60 years. 


83, 
dren, and worth 1000l. ſterling. 


In the workhouſe of St. Laurence 
bas. Ipſwieh, where he had 

n- maintained upwards of 40 
years by the ſaid pariſh, Edward 
Richman, a deaf and dumb- man, 
He had- 19 trunks or 
boxes, full of articles that he had 
collected and hoarded up; among 


aged 73. 


which were 19 pair of buckles, 
15 razors, 8 tobacco-boxes, 40 
knives of different ſorts, 14 forks, 
27 hammers, 85 pair of ſhoe- 
makers nippers and pincers, 3; 
pegging-awls, 37 awls of other 
ſorts, 22 raſps, 97 box-locks, be. 
ſides the ſum of 171. 68. 8d. al 


in halfpence, and 141. 115. in 


ſilver. 

At Warwick, Mrs. Abbots, 3 
widow lady of that town, wo 
by her will left a legacy of tuo 
guineas to her apothecary, ww 
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in of her throat after her deceaſe; 
proceed no further, if ſhe bled ; 
ut, if ſhe did not bleed, to cut 
vite through her wind-pipe ; both 


le to her promiſe, ſaw punctual- 
executed, and thereby entitled 
erſelf to a very handſome legacy. 
In Benſon's court, Drury lane, 
he wife of Mr. Eaſon, ſhoe-maker, 
yy falling aſleep in a cloſe room, 
n which ſhe had been endeavour- 
g to light a fire of charcoal, but to 
Jo it had uſed too large a quantity. 
At Brough, under Stanmocr in 
lorthumberland, Mr. John Ni- 
holſon, who the day but one be- 
ore, ſoon after he went to bed, 
ell into a deep fleep, in which he 
ontinued that night, the next 
y, the night following, and till 
leven o'clock on the day he died; 
| which time he was eived 
o breathe, but ſhewed no other 


vice let blo6d, and many other 
means made uſe of to rouſe him 
rom his lethargy, 

In Eaſt Smithfield, Jane For- 
ke, aged 102, | 

In Holland, Peter Mayer, 2 
bherman, aged 107. 


A general bill of chriſtenings and 
burials in London, from De- 
cember 11, 1764, to December 
lo, 1765, | 


Buried 


Nie 
ales 8411 Males 1148 
Females 7043 Females 1 — 


— 


16371 


Itcreaſed in the burials' this year 
„ 


For the YEAR 1765. 
ion of his cutting through the Died under 2 years of age 


hich operations her maid, agree- 


ymptoms of life, though he was. 


Wh bed 
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ge B8073 
Between z and 5 1875 
FJ and 10 827 
10 and 20 913 
20 and 30 1929 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
co and 60 
60 and 70 10 
70 and 80 11 
8 and 90 473 
go and 100 80 
—_— 
104 1 
106 2 
—— — 
23230 
— 


Supplement to the bills of births, N.. 
for the year 1764, at the end of 
our Chronicle for laſt year, © 


Amſterdam. Died 8585, being 
* leſs than in 1763. Born 
896. 

955 unſwick. Died gyo. Born 
1219. Married 361 couple. 

Cheſter. From Jan. 1, 1764, to 
Jan. 1, 1765 ; Died 452 ; Chri- 


. ſtened 383 ; Married 149 couple. 


Denmark. Died 27,167, Born 
259756. Norway. Died 19,386, 
Born 21,236. The duchies of 
Sleſwick and Holſtein, _ 
of Pinnenberg, and the city of A 
tena. mung Born 13, 159. 
80 2 = WY ole, * Baut 
majeſty has loſt 58,418 ſubjects 
— ac rod 6d. 654 42 4 

den. Died 1460, Born 
1842, of which 152 were illegiti- 
mate. Married 445 couple. 

Drontheim. Died 4128. Born 

88 
: ublin. Died 2307. Born 1999. 
Dteereaſed 


9 
1 " 
nn . — — — — —ę 
— 


, 
\ 


— — 
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Decreaſed in the chriſtenings 205, 
in the burials 298. 2 


Francfort on the Maine. Died 
983. Baptized 922. Married 
216 couple. 


HFaerlem, Died 910. Born 880. 


Hague. Died 1113. 


Hanau. Died 430. Born 457. 
Marriages 165. | 
Leipfick, Died in the city 479, 
, in the ſuburbs 520. Born 974. 
Married 377 couple. ; 
' Mancheſter and Salford, Died 
754. Born 886. Married 447 


Ratiſbon. Of the proteſtant con- 
regation. Died 200. Born 227. 
arriages 65. 8 
Rotterdam. Died 1735. Mar- 
niages 166. AT. 


Bills of births, tc. for the year 
b 1765. 


Brandenburgh Pomerania. Mar- 
ried 3641. Born 14383. Died 
9108. Amongſt the latter were 5 
of 100 years of age, 1 of 102, 1 
of * Ep I OF: 5 
Caſſel. Married 36. Born 
Died 416. wn * 
Cheſter. From Jan. . 1765, to 
Jan 1. 1766. Chriſtened 373- 
arried 351. Buried 158. - 
creaſed in chriſtenings 20. De- 
creaſed in burials 101. Increaſed 
in ge 9. . 
Copenhagen. Married 1033: 
Born 2541. Died 1601. 
24,678. Born 25,923. Holſtein 
and Sleſwick, duchies of, Died 
11.533. Born 12,799. 
. Loninotder b Nlarried 683. 
Born 2119. Died 1575. 


couple. | 
Paris. Died 17,199. Born 19, 404. 
Marriages-4838. Foundling chil- 
*dren 5560. 


- Denmark, kingdom of, Died 


"REGISTER 
Leipſick, Married 324. l 
14775 Died 1048. 
iverpool, Chriſtened 956. . 
ried 1151. Married 478. 
Munich, capital of Bavam 
Born 816. Died 1053. 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne and Gat 
head. From Jah. 1. 1765, to ju 
I, 1766. Chriſtened 228. Bui 
76%, Increaſed in chriſtenings 6. 
n burials 68. The burials at ie 
Ballaſt Hills not included, whid 
are reckoned at 300, 
Norway. Died 20241. Den 
8 | 
aris. Born 19439. Death 
18034, which are 3065 more bir: 
2 5196 deaths leſs than at Low 
on, Marriages 4782. Foundlings 


5 Po 
Pererſburgh. Died 4198, 0 


which 77 were above 80, and 
above 100. Born 5049. 

Rotterdam. Married 573. Dit 
1710. 

Slefwick and Holſtein ducbies 
In the former born 6768. Diel 
$047: Ia the latter, born 4561. 

ied 4374. In the whole, it 
both dukedoms, barn 11329. Diel 
10221. 1108 more births thai 
deaths. | 

Sunderland. From Jan. 1, 17%; 
to Jan. 1, 1766. Chriſtened 260. 
Boried 412. | 

York. From Jan. 1, 1755, 0 

an. 1, 17E6. 

arried 16>, Buried 408. l.. 
creaſed in births 3. In marnag% 
7. Jo burials 17. 


That our readers may not be 
miſtaken in computing lives 9 
ariſh regiſters, we inſert the fo 
owing pieces. 


unt 


Chriſtened 435 


Extract 


Mr. 
miniſte 
his wife 
viz. 


1 Joyce 
2 Ann 

3 Edwz 
4 Franc 
5 Thon 
6 John 

7 Suſan 
8 Eliza 


Inferen 


He cc 
Keym b 


conſeq ui 


the birt] 


iſt ch 
2d dc 


Lira from the regiſter of Keym, 
; near Leiceſter; 3 | 


Mr. Thomas Sampſon, - being 
miniſter in the year Is had by 


Atl his wife Tomiſon eight children, 

Ja, VIZ. | 

ure | | 

$ by. 1 Joyce bapt. Feb. 12. in 1630 

at th 2 Ann do. May 6. 1632 

bid 3 Edward do. Feb. 6. 1633 
4 Francis do. Oct. 11. 1635 

Bon 5 Thomas do; Nov. 1. 1637 
6 John do. Dec. 15. 1639 

cats » Suſanna do. July 25. 1641 

bil WF s Elizab: do: Oct. 20. 1634 


He could not ſerve the cure of 
Keym before he was twenty-two, 
conſequently he had ſerved it at 


the birth of his ER 
(chies, iſt child 67 years aged 89 
Died 2d do. 69 do, do. g1 
4561. 3d do, 70 do. do. 92 
le, u 4th do. 72 do. do. 94 
Died 5th do. 74 do. do. 96 
dh 6th do. 6 do. do. 98 

7th do. 8 do. do. 100 
1765, $th do. i do. do. 103 
d 260. Mr, Sampſon was buried Au- 


guſt 4, 105 5, when he was at leaſt 


ke, th 114, and had been miniſter of 
141; Tem 92 years, It was examin- 
. Ib. © by the Rev. Mr. Juxon, Feb. 
rriages i 25, 1743. TE 


the inferences fran it. 


The Keym regiſter is in Mr. 
danpſon's hand- writing, and every 


go z to near the time of his deatli, 


Vor. VIII. 5 


For the Y EAR 15563. 


Inferences from the above regiſter. 


CrjeAures on the above regiſter, and 


Paxe ſigned by his name, from 


Phich happened in 1655 ; and the 


[165 


caſe is much the ſame ir the Wan- 
lip regiſter, (a neighbouring pa- 
riſh) which is ſigned by Robert 
Cooper, rector, for near a century 
and alſo in many other regiſters of 
that date; which regiſters, as I 


am informed, are, for che moſt 
part, ſigned by the ſame church- 
wardens for fifty or fixty years. 
The Keym regiſter is figned by 
the ſame churchwardens, from 
1565 to 1620, and from that laſt 
year to 1655 by different church- 
wardens every year. 

I imagine the preſent regiſter was 
in 1620 copied from former ac- 
counts of chriſtenings, &c. pro- 
bably on bad paper books, and 
tranſeribed into a parchment book; 
and, in order to authenticate it, 
was figned at the bottom of each 
page by Mr. Sampſon the miniſter 


at that time, and by the church. {| 


wardens of that year. 
If this conjecture has any foun- 


dation, the wonder will ceaſe, as 
from hence it appears that- Mr. 


Sampſon might not be more than 
thirty-two years old at the birth of 


his child in 4630, 


Kirby regiſter, of about the 
ſame time, is wrote in the ſame 
hand for above forty years, and 
not that the rector's, for his bu- 
rial is entered in the fame hand, 
as employed during his incum- 
bency. l 


2 


- 
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BI RT HS for the year 1765. 


Jan. 24. Viſcounteſs Weymouth, of 


a {on and heir. 

counteſs of Dartmouth, 
nn. | 

25. lady of Sir -John Tyril, 

| bart. of a daughter. 

lun | 


daughter. 
lady of Sir John Sinclair, 
of a ſon. 
31 ately, the hon. Mrs. Wal- 
| ſingham, of a ſon. 
i viſcounteſs Jocelyn, a ſon. 
[ lady Hardy, of a ſon. 
= lady Croft, of a ſon and 


= | heir, 
| Feb. 1. Lady of Sir Simeon 
_ Stuart, bart. of a 
| . daughter. 
| lady Caroline Leigh, of a 
ſon and heir. 


8. lately, lady of Sir Wil- 
b ham Maxwell, of a 
ſon and heir. 
March 1. Counteſs of Waldeg 
| | of a ſon, 
* lady Downe, of a ſon. 
2. hon. Mrs. 
— ſon. © 
18. lady of the biſhop of St. 
David's, of a davgh- 
| ter. * 
21. lady Sarah Stillingfleet, 
7 of 2 daughters. 
lady Forbes, of a ſon. 
31. /ately, hon. Mrs. Roper, of 
190 a ſon, | 
marchioneſs of Kildare, 
— of a ſon. | 
lady Lyndſey, of a daugh- 
ter. 
April 6. The ducheſs of Savoy, of 
a prince, ſtyled Le Duc 
de Genevois. 
8. "viſcountefs 
a daughter. a 
25. lady Scarſdale, of a ſon. 
26. counteſs of Corke, of a 
| ſon and heir. 
30. lady Bruce, of a daughter. 
lately, lady of governor 
Lyttelton at Jamaica, 
| of a ſon. | 
lady Dyke, of a ſon, 


— 


rave, 


Irwin, of a 


„ 
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lady Donegal, of a june 6. Lady Groſvenor, of a fh 


Duff, of a | 


OR. 5. lady St. John, of a daug- 


5 eir. 
Nov, 4. Lady Middleton, of aon. 
Dec. 14. Counteſs of Plymouth, of 


heir. 

16. counteſs of Aſhburnhan, 
of a daughter, 

21, counteſs of Coventry, u 


a ſon, 
23. lady of the hon. Richar 
Walpole, ofadaughte, 
26, counteſs of Egmont, of; m. 
n. | T2 
July 7. Lady Graham, of a daugh. : Pa 
ter. | Feb. 3. © 
22. marchioneſs of Taviſtock, dy 
| of a ſon and heir, ter 
lady Armytage, of x vil 
daughter. 12, £ 
lady of the hon. Charley Ce 
Yorke, of a daughter, lio 
Aug. 11. Lady Bridgman, of a fon, Mar. 2. 
15. viſcounteſs Stopford, of but 
ſon, Ab 
25. viſcounteſs Spencer, of a pr. 11 
daughter. to 
30. lady Erſkine, a daughter. lan 
31. latehy, lady of the hon, 13. þ 
| John Bentinck, of 1 lad 
daughter, 
lady Forteſcue, a daught. 
lady Hales, of a daughter, 
counteſs of Lauderdale, 
; of a ſon. 
Sept. 16. Counteſs of Fingall, of 
ſon. 
17. counteſs of Hopetoun, of 
a ſon. 
29. the princeſs of Naſi 


Weilbourg, of a prit- 
\ ceſs. 


ter, at Montpelier. 
19. lady of the hon. Thoms 
| "Towtiſhend, jun. eq; 
of a daughter, 
31. * of a fon ati 


a ſon. 


26, til 


26. viſcounteſs Downe, of a 
ſon. 


1 


MARRIAGES. 1765. 


ard Jan, 1. Sir Edward Deering, bart. 
ter, to Miſs Wincheſter of Pall- 
of a mall, | 
4. Lord Percival, to miſs 

gh- Paulet of Buckingham, 

Feb, 3. Earl of Shelburne, to la- 
cb, dy Sophia Carteret, daugh- 

ter to the late earl of Gran- 

= ville, - 

12, Sir John Bridger of 
les Combe, Suſſex, to miſs El- 
ter. liot of Groſvenor- ſquare. 
ſon, Mar. 2. Lord Rollo, at Edin- 
f a burgh, to miſs Moray, of 

Abercairney, 
pr. 11. Hon. Mr. Baron Winn, 
to a daughter of Sir Row- 
er, land Winn, bart. + 
100, 13. Horatio Mann, eſq; to 
fa lady Lucy Noel. 

26. Robert Eden, eſq; to the 

ht. hon. miſs Calvert, filter to 


lord Baltimore. 

j 25. Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton, to lady Harriot Stew- 
art, daughter to the earl of 
Galloway. 


„eue 2. Sir John Greſham of Til- 

ſey-place, Surrey, bart. to 

Mo the eldeſt daughter of Sir 
fin- Kenrick Clayton, bart. 

4. Hon. colonel Howe, to 

gle miſs Conolly, daughter to 


lady Ann Conolly. 

Sir John Griffin Griffin, 
Ent. of the bath, to miſs 
Clayton, of Harlesford, 
Bucks. 1 

Fred, Flood, eſq; to lady 
Juliana Anneſley, ſiſter to 
the earl of Anzleſca, 
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Robert Clements, eſq; to 
lady Betty Skeffington. 

Sir Brook Bridges, bart. 
to the hon, miſs Fowler. 

Capt. Luttrell, of the 
Achilles man of war, to the 
hon. miſs Olmius, fiſter 
to lord Waltham. 

John Freke, eſq; to lady 
Elizabeth Gore, davghter 
to the earl of Arran. 

July 10. Viſcount Torrington, to 
lady Lucy Boyle, ſiſler to 
the earl of Orrery. 

Sir George Yonge, bart. 
member for Honiton, to 
miſs Cleeve, beireſs of the 
late B. Cleeve, elq; of 
Foot's Cray-place, Kent. 

Morgan Lloyd of Aber. 
trenant, Cardiganſbire, eſq; 
to the only daughter of lord 
Liſburn. - 


13. 


20. 


19. Wellbore Ellis, eſq; "VER 


mils Stanley, ſiſter to fir 
Hans Stanley, bart. 
Hon. Anthony Mon- 
tague, only ſan of viſcount 
Montague, to lady Halker- 


toun. 
22. Viſc. Folkeſtone, to the 
lady dowager Feverſham. 
Aug. 3. Governor Pownall, to 


lady Fawkener, at Chet- 

ſea. IR 
5. Sir Mordaunt Martin, of 
Long - Melford, Stafford- 
ſhire, bart. to miſs Evirilda 
Smith, of Burnham. | G 
17. Lt. general Anſtruther, to 
lady Betty Ogilvie, ſiſter to 

the earl of Làuderdale. 
Sept. 7. Baron de Bondelle, to 
miſs Deviſme of Clapham, 

Surrey. 

8. — Mackenzie, eſq; to 
lady Caroline Ctanhope, 
D M}] 2 N. eldeſt 


— — — —— 


1 
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eldeſt daughter of the earl 
of Harrington. 

10. Rev. Mr. Bulkeley, to 
lady Frances Mordaunt, 
daughter of the earl of Pe- 
terborough. 

Lord Newnham, eldeſt 

. , fon of the earl of Harcourt, 
to the hon. miſs Vernon, 
daughter of lord Vernon 
of Sudbury. 

20. Lord Charles Montagu, 
to miſs Ballmer of Hun- 

. - tingdon. 

OR. t4. Lord Effingham How- 

ard, to miſs Kitty Proctor 
of Thorp, near Leeds. 

16. Oſborne Fuller, eſq; to 
lady Blois. 


22. Sir William Halton, bart. 


to miſs Garner, of King- 

ripton, Huntingdonſhire. 
Nov. 17. Sir Tho. Stapleton, bart. 
do miſs Fane, of Wormſley, 
niece to the earl of Nor- 

| thumberland. : 

Dec. 12. Sir William Hanham, 
bart. to miſs Harriot Drax, 
of Charborough, Dorſet- 


ſhire, 
ailf ©3 ,5 


1 


NA — — 


Principal PROMOTION s for 
the Year 1765, from the Lon- 
don Gazette, &c. 
* N 1 
"Fan. . Robert Kirke, eſq; 
conſul-general at Alpiers.—Wil- 


liam Norton, eſq; miniſter to the 


Swiſs Cantons. 

—5. Richard Bagot, eſq; one 
of the commiſſioners of exciſe, in 
the room of James Bindley, eſq; 


commiſſioner of the ſtamp-office. 
- Rev. Charles Doyne, dean of 


Leighlin in Ireland. doctor John 
Averall, dean of Emly in the lame 
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at Oxford. —Lord- Coalſtoun, x 


kingdom. — Right revered tþ 
biſhop of Kildare, archbiſhop 9 
Armagh, in the room of dof 
Stone, deceaſed. 

Feb. 5. William Mildmay d 
Moulſham-hall in Eſſex, eſq; al 
his heirs male, a baronet. 

26. Richard Clayton, eſq; chi 
Juſtice of the Common. Pleas in lx 
tand,—Rev. Mr. Maſkelyne, aſt 
nomer Royal.—Claudivs Amyand, 
eſq; receiver-general of the land 
tax for London and Middleſex. 
Rev. Mr. Betts, Savilian proſeſa 


douglas, 
ohn G 
odgſon 
ir *. C 
Il, lie 
els, Jan 
ly ; Jo 
y, John 
eorge C 
u, Joht 
eorge V 
aud, Sir 
am Ke 
ohn Fur 
r, John 
lord of the Juſticiary in Scotland, WWirong, E: 
Doctor William Markham, den el of Sh 
of Rocheſter, in the room of dom nd, R= 
Newcome, - deceaſed. — Honou BWP ufane, 
able and rev. Henry Maxvel, n, lord 
dean of Kilmore, biſhop of D iliam ( 
more, in the room of the right re Narcus Sr 
Dr. Edward Young, tranſlated or gene 
the biſhoprick of  Leighlin a —31. /: 
Fernes, in the room of the rig re of the 
rev. doctor Charles Jackſon, teach, ch: 
ated to that of Kildare. —lWourt of 
grace Richard, archbiſhop of Het, eſq; 
magh, lord high almoner in In-Wﬀ**-caltle. - 
land. Dr. Philip Lloyd, dean! eiver-ge 
Norwich. | ſq; judge 
March 19. James Fortrey, eſ M ebec. 
commiſſioner of the navy, in Apr. 13. 
room of Horatio Townſhend, t. ſecret: 
ceaſed, —Lieur. generals, John e the Thi 
of Rothes, to be general of enge Dr. 
— Harry Pulteney, Sir Che —27. Si: 
Howard, the duke of At one o 
and Earl De Lawarr, generals ans, dean 
horſe. Major generals, am of de 
Durand, marquis of Lorne, D! 
niel Webb, John Fitz Willi 
James Paterſon, Robert Aufi ö 
ther, William A' Court, Chari e judges « 
Montague; lord Forbes, John! Reverend 
wix, Charles Jefterys, Wil !more, 
Strode, Sir Jeffrey Amberſt, Jug 
Hudſon, Sir Henry * or 


nt at law, 


douglas, Robert Armiger, Sir 
ohn Griffin Griffin, Studholm 
odgſon, George Auguſtus Elliot, 
ir D, Cunyngham, Tho. Brude- 
U, lieutenant generals. Colo- 
els, James Prevoſt, in America 
ly; John Toovey, Henry Whit- 
y, John Clavering, George Cary, 
eorge Gray, James Adol. Ough- 


aro en, John Gore, James Murray, 
yard Wcorge Williamſon, Cyrus Tra- 
und aud, Sir William Boothby, Wil- 
ſex, im Keppel, Richard Peirſon, 
ofeln ohn Furbar, Benjamin Carpen- 


r, John Owen, Bigoe Arm- 


land. Wrong, Edward Harvey, William 
„den Far! of Shelburne, | William Havi- 
dodm Wand, Ralph Burton, William 
nou. WW ufane, Ham. Lambert, John Ir- 
wel in, lord Blaney, Cha. Vernon, 


liam Ganſell, David Græme, 
arcus Smith, Edward Urmſton, 
pajor generals, 

—31. lately, Sir Joſeph Yates, 


e nzu re of the judges of the King's 
truleach, chancellor of the chancery 
— Four: of Durham. — Nicholas 
jf iet, eſq; conſtable of Glouceſ- 


t- caſtle.— Hon. Walter Murray, 
eiver· general; and James Potts, 
ſq; judge of the admiralty at 
Quebec, 4 

Apr. 13. Sir Henry Erſkine, 
att, ſecretary to the ancient order 
the Thiſtle, in the room of 
eorge Drammond,; eſq; deceaſed. 


Chal —:7. Sir Richard Wrotteſley, 
Art one of his majeſty's chap- 
erals ans, dean of Worceſter, in the 
Jan = of doctor Waugh, deceaſ- 
je, 1 . 

Villa zo. Richard Aſton, eſq; ſer- 
Auln nt at law, a knight, and one of 
Chan e judges of the King's Bench. 


18 


2 Reverend Charles Agar, dean of 
Willa 


Amore. 


% 
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Lately, Lord viſc. Weymouth 
lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 

May 29. Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, keeper of the privy-ſeal of 
Scotland, and viſcount Weymouth, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, privy- 
counſellors. — Honourable Henry 
Grenville, eſq; a commiſſioner of 
the cuſtoms, in room of Claudius 
Amyand, efq; | 

June 8. Honourable Charles 
Townſhend, eſq; paymaſter of the 
forces, in the room of lord Hol- 
land, refigned. — Lord Frederick 
Campbell, keeper of the privy- ſeal 
of Scotland, in the room of the 
honourable James Stewart Macken- 
zie, brother to the earl of Bute.—- 
Earl of Bute, James Harris, eſq; 
and Daniel Wray, eſq; truſtees of 
the Britiſh muſæum, in the room 
of lord Willoughby, Sir John Eve- 
Iyn, and doctor Ward. 

—21. John Wood, eſq; gover- 
nor of the Iſle of Man. Honours- . 
able general George Boſcawen, 
ſecond in command on the Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment, - Reverend Charles 
Dodgſon, D. D. biſhop of Offory, 
in the room of the right reverend 
doctor Pococke, biſhop of Elphin, 
in the room of the right reverend 
doQor Gore, biſhop of Meath, in 
room of the right reverend Wil- 
liam Carmichael, promoted to the 
archbiſhoprick of Dublin. 

—29. William Gordon, eſqʒ 
envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Denmark. 

July 8. John Major, of Wor- 
lingworth-hall, in Suffolk, eſq; 
a baronet, with remainder to his 
heirs male, and in default of ſuch 
iſſue, to his ſon-in-law, John Hen- 
niker, eſq; 


(M] 3 


„ 
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—1o. duke of Portland, mar- 
quis of Rockingham, right hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway, and Wil- 
ham Dow deſwell, eſq; privy-coun- 


ſellors. The duke of Grafton and 


Mr. Conway, principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate. | 
12, earl of Winchelſea, pre- 


' _ fident of the council, Earls of 


Scarborough and Aſhburnham, earl 
of Beſborough, and viſcount Vil- 
liers, privy-counſellors, 

—13- Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, William Dowdeſwell, eſq; 
lard John Cavendiſh, | Thomas 
Townſhend, eſq; and George On- 
flow, eſq; lords of the treaſury, 
— Mr. Dowdeſwell, to be chancel- 
lor, &c. of the exchequer. 

ig. Duke of Newcaſtle, lord 
privy-/eal. 

16. Right honourable Sir Ch. 
Pratt, knt. chief juſtice of the 


Common Pleas, a baron of Great 


Britain, by the name, ſtyle, &c. 


of baron Camden, of Camden- 


place, in the county of Kent, with 
remainder to his heirs male.— 


The earl of Beſborough and lord 


Grantham, poſtmaſters-general.— 
Earl of Aſhburnham, 
keeper of the great wardrobe. 
Laer Barrington, ſecretary at 
war. William T'ryon, eſq; gover- 
nor of North Carolina, in the 

m of Mr. Dobbs.—-Sir Henry 


— , 


der, bart. governor, of New 


Tek, in the room of General 
Monckton. 

—26. Earl of Dartmouth, viſ- 
count Howe, and lord Edgcumbe, 
privy-counſellors. | 

—27-  Joleph Mawbey, of Bot- 


leys, in Surrey, eſq; a baronet, to 


him and his heirs male. 
230. John Earlof Egmont, Tho. 
Pitt, eſq; Sir Charles Saunders, 
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Aug. 


Neutenal 


K. B. the hon. Auguſtus Kepyd, 
honourable Charles Townſhend, 
Sir William Meredith, and [ol 


Buller, eſq; lords of the admiraly, aid > bo 
July 31. lately, Lord Edgcum Dir 
— 2 of — noubold in 8 8 | 
room of earl Powis.—Earl d Sher 4 
Scarborough, cofferer, in the wen I d f 
of the earl of Thomond.— Thom defan 5 
Pelham, eſq; comptroller of dit, N | 
in the room of lord Charles Spe. WW 
cer. Viſcount Villiers, vice chan. N * 0 
berlain of ditto, in the room of the 8 
honourable William Finch, eſq;- 3d 
William Melliſh, and Charly ox = 
Lowndes, elq; joint ſecretaries to * "q A 
the treaſury, in the room of M t © 
Jenkinſon and Mr. Whateley— <A 
Lord Cornwallis, a lord of the 111 p 71 
bedchamber, in the room of lord 15 N 
Bolingbroke.— Lord Gage, pay- Rice 
maſter of the penſions, in the D 0 ) 
room of the hon. Neville Neville, Wi 2 
eſq;—Vellbore Ellis, eſq; one aſ Lade 
the vice-treaſurers of Ireland. 4 — ja 
Sir Alexander Gilmour, a clerk of 1g 
the board of green cloth, in the ave 10 
room of the hon, Henry Fr. 8 * 
Thygne, eſq;—Sir William Dol. 8 5 
ben, bart, one of the verdurers df 1 wood 
Rockingham-foreſt, — Viſc. Gi. 8... Fl. 
way, maſter of the buck-hounds, Whitmno: 
— Francis Hales, eſq; one of the An © 
commiſſioners of appeals for regu- » a he 


lating the duties of exciſe, Lieut 


col. Amherſt, groom of the bed- Fr y 
chamber to the Jake of Glouceſter. of * : 
— Thomas Slade and John Wil 8 
liams, efqrs; ſurveyors of the navy. one wh 
Robert Colebroke, eſq; ambaſſa green clot 
dor at Conſtantinople. — Thomas Sept. 6 
Nuthall, eſq; ſolicitor to the al un, eig 


India company, ſolicitor to the 
treaſury, in the room of Philip 


hold, a pr 


Carteret Webb, eſq;—Cutche| Js * 
vencel, eſq; private ſecretary to 10 county of 
duke of Grafton. * Leward, 2 


Rice, 
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Aug. 1. Karl of Hertford, lord 
Yeutenant of Ireland. 

—6, Earl of Cornwallis, an 
aid de camp to the king. 

iz. Lord Digby, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, baron Digby of 
Sherborne, in the county of Dar- 


ſet, and to his heirs male; and in 


default thereof, to the lawful heirs 
male of his father, Edward Digby, 
_ 
. marquis of Rocking- 
ham, lord lieut. of the weſt rid- 
ing of Vorkſhire, and of the 
city and county of the city of 
Vork, and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
north and weſt ridings, and of the 
city and county of the city of 
Vork, and aynſtree of the ſame.— 
Earl of Dartmouth, Soame Jenyns, 
Edward Elliot, jobn York, George 
John Roberts, Jeremiah 

Dyſon, and William Fitzherbert, 
elqrs; commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations. — Viſcount Howe, 
treaſurer of the navy.—Sir Henry 
Pool, bart. commiſſioner of the 
exciſe, in the room of Henry Ver- 
non, Eſq; deceaſed.— Cha. Rigby, 
elq; one of the commiſſioners of 
the taxes, in the room of William 
Blair, Eſq;—William Blair, George 
Whitmore, and. John Kenrick, 
on; commiſſioners of the ſtamp- 
once, William Poole, Eſq; re- 
celyer-general to ditto, 

—31. lately,---Wallop, Eſq; one 
of the grooms of the bed-chamber. 

George Bridges Brudenell, Eſq; 
ore of the clerks of the board of 
preen cloth. | 

dept, 6. Rt. hon, Thomas Pel- 
am, eſq; comptroller of the houſ- 
bold, a priv ' counſellor. g 
7. Duke of Newcaſtle, lord 
liert. and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
county of Nottingham ; and alſo 
Lenard, and keeper, and guardian, 


coaſt, + 
Oct. 5. Viſeount Spencer, viſ- 
count and earl, by the name, ſtyle, - 


[ 167 
of the foreſt ef Sherwood, and the 
park of Tollwood. 
John Leigh, eſq; ca 
tain of Cariſbrook-caſtle. — Wil- 
liam Melliſh, eſq; receiver. ge- 
neral of the cuſtoms, 
room of William Levins, eſq; de- 
ceaſed. | 

—21. Lieutenant-general Hodg- 
ſon, governor of Fort- George, and 
Fort-Auguſtus, in Scotland, in the 
room of Sir Charles Howard, de- 
ceaſed. 


—17. 


—28. Right hon. William, 
viſcount Folkſtone, baron of Long- 


ford, and the heirs male of h 

body, the dignities of a baron and 
earl of Great Britain, by the name, 
ſtyle, and title of baron Pleydell 
Bouverie, of Coleſhill in Berkſhire, 
and earl of the county of Radnor 
in Wales; in default of ſuch iſſue, 
the ſaid dignity of earl of the coun- 
ty of Radnor, to go to the heirs 
male, lawfully begotten, of Jacob 


viſc. Folkeſtone, deceaſed, — Sir 


Francis Molyneux, gent. uſherof 


the black rod, in the room of 


Sir Septimus Robinſon, deceaſed, 

—30. lately, Thomas Pratt, bro- 
ther to Lord Camden, keeper of the 
treaſury records. —Grey Cooper, 
eſq; ſecretary to the treaſury, . 
Earl of Holderneſſe, admiral and 


warden of the Cinque Ports, in the 
room of the Duke of Dorſet, de- 
ceaſed, —Ear! of Scarborough, 


the duke of Norſolk, deputy earl 


marſhal of England.'— Dr. Bar- 


nard, e, of Eton college. 
Col. Worge, governor of Senegal, 
and all the ſettlements on that 


” 


and title, of viſcount Althorp, in 
Northamptonſhire, and Earl Spen- 
8 * 


1] 4 


in the 


m—-] T4 * 
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—15. Right reverend Dr. Kep- 
pel, biſhop of Exeter, dean of the 
royal chapel at Windſor, with the 
deanery of Wolverhampton, and 
regiſtry of the order of the Garter 
thereto annexed. | 
—19. Charles Knowles, eſq; 
_ admiral of the blue, and his heirs 
male, a baronet. Dr. James 
Trail, chaplain to the earl of 
Hertford, lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, biſhop of Down and Con- 
nor, in the room of the right 
reverend Dr. Arthur Smyth, bi- 
ſhop of Meath, in the room of 
Dr. Pococke, deceaſed. 
—23. Duke of Richmond, a 
privy counſellor. 
Nov. 5. Lord Monſon, warden, 
and chief juſtice in Eyre, of the 
foreſts ſouth of Trent, in the room 
of the right hon. John earl of 
Breadalbane, keeper of the privy 
ſeal of Scotland, in the room of lord 
Frederick Campbell.—Sir Charles 
Knowles, bart. rear admiral of the 
navy and ſeas of Great Britain, in 
the room of Sir Edward Hawke, 
knight of the Bath, vice-admiral, 
| - the room of Henry Oſborne, 
12 22. Earl Verney, a privy 
counſellor. | 3 
—23, Robert Gunning, eſq; 
reſident at the court of Denmark. 
William Gorcon, eſq; miniſter at 
Bruſſels.—Fulk Greville, eſq; en- 
voy extraordinary to the elector of 
Bavaria, and miniſter to the diet of 
Ratiſbon,—Sir James Gray, knight 
of the Bath, governor of Dover- 
caſtle, &c. by the earl of Holder- 
neſſe. 75 
O. lately, John Murray, eſq; 
reſident at Venice, ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople. — Duke of Bed- 
ford, chancellor of the univer- 
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ſity of Dublin, in the room of thy y,—Ri 
duke of Cumberland, deceaſed... illworth 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, vice. iſcount o 
admiral of the blue, maſter of WiWriſcount | 
Greenwich hoſpital, ity of C 
Dec, 1. Andrew Mitchell, ipperary 
eſq; a knight of the Bath, and ap. revor, o. 
pointed envoy. extraordinary and hire, eſq 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the baron — 
king of Pruſſia. he titles 0 
— 14. Sir John Greſham, bart, Leet, in th 
one of the commiſſioners . of the iſcount D 
ſalt-duties, in che room of Denzil f Tyrone, 
Onſlow, eſq; deceaſed. bir Georg 
—20.: Right hon. Lord George Miſſicirs male, 
Sackville, a privy counſellor, he title o 
—21. Right hon. John earl ull, in t] 
of Egmont, of the kingdom of Night hon 
Ireland, and lord Lovel and ice of his 
Holland, of Enmore, in the ench in 
county of Somerſet in. Great Bin. ale, a ba 
tain, Sir Charles Saunders, knight by the tit 
of the Bath, the hon. Augullus enelick, 
Keppd and Charles Townſhend, ord, Eli 
eſqrs; Sir William Meredith, Ney, wife c 
bart. John Buller, and the hon, ules Lang 
John Yorke, efqrs. to be commil- neſs and 
8 for executing the office of Wy the tit! 
high admiral of Great Britain. Pill in the 
2 27. Right hon John baron {iſounteſs 
Pollington, of Longford, and his Lege, in 
heirs male, a viſcount of Ireland, Nd her if 
by the title of viſcount Pollington, Miles Lan 
of Ferns ; and likewiſe the fad Pammerhil 
aron Pollington and his hen Meath, an 
male, an earl of the ſaid king- Langford! 
dom, by the title of earl Mexbo- ef Antrim, 
rough of Lifford, in the county =31. L 
of Donegal.— Right hon. Edward Chanc. of t 
baron Winterton of Gort, and his es's, in 
heirs male, a viſcount of Ireland, Cumberlan 
by the title of viſcount Turnour of M Ceorge $a, 
Gort in the county of Galway; WWiſF*ilurers c 
and likewiſe ſaid baron Wiinterton Col. Ch 
and his heirs male, an earl of of Yenegal, 


ſaid kingdom, by the title of cat 
Winterton, in the county of — 
5 wa. 


y,—Right hon. Stephen baron 
illworth, and his heirs male, a 
:count of Ireland, by the title of 
count Mount Caſhell, of the 
ity of Caſhell, „* py of 
i .  - Right hon. thur 
2 Brinkinalt in Denbigh- 
hire, eſq; and his heirs male, a 
aron and viſcount of Ireland, by 
de titles of baron Hill, of Older- 
(leet, in the county of Antrim, and 
iſcount Dungannon, in the county 
ff Tyrone, in the faid kingdom. — 
Cir George Pigot, bart. and his 
heirs male, a baron of Ireland, by 
he title of baron Pigot of Pat- 
ull, in the county of Dublin.— 
Right hon. John 8 

tice of his majeſty's court of King's 
Bench in Ireland, and his heirs 
nale, a baron of the ſaid kingdom, 
by the title of baron Annaly, of 
enelick, in the county of Long- 
ord, Elizabeth Ormſby Row- 
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= 


ales Langford Rowley, eſq; a ba- 
oneſs and viſcounteſs of Ireland, 
by the titles of baroneſs Summer- 
pill in the county of Meath, and 
iſcounteſs Langford, of Langford 
Lodge, in the county of Antrim ; 
and her iſſue male by the ſaid Her- 
ules Langford Rowley, baron 
dummerhill, in the ſaid, county of 
Meath, and viſcount Langford of 
Langford Lodge in the ſaid county 
Wot Antrim, in Ireland. 

zi. lately, Earl of Kinnoul, 
Chanc, of the univerſity of St. An- 
irew's, in the room oft 
Cumberland, deceaſed, — Lord 
George Sackville, one of the vice- 
treaſurers of Ireland. | 


Col. Char! 
3 es O Hara, governor 
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ore, Chief juſ- . 


ley, wife of the right hon. Her- 


he duke of 


wes 
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DEATHS. 1765, 


January 7. Lady Langdale, in 
Golden-ſquare. 

Lady of general Sir Jeffrey Am- 
herſt, near Tunbridge. 

8. Rt, hon Ridgeway Pitt, earl 
of Londonderry, at Knightſbridge, 
Hon. Miſs Booth, daughter of 
lord Delamere. 

10, Relict of the late Sir Robert 
Adams, bart. 

12. Sir William Pynſent of Bur- 
ton, Somerſetſhire, bart. 

16. Counteſs of Harcourt, ſud- 
denly, on a viſit at tea, at the hon, 
col. Houghton's, 

17. John Folliot, eſq; governor 
of Kinſale in Ireland, and member 
for that place. 

18. Sir Tho. Slingſby, at More- 
monkton, Yorkſhire. 

21. Rt. hon, lord Willoaghby 
of Parham, preſident of the ſociety 
of antiquarians, and F. R. 8. 

27. The ſultan Numan, third 
brother to the grand ſignior, aged 


4» 
n 28. Lady of Sir William Max- 
well, bart. in Scotland. 
February 2. Lady Allen, mo- 
ther of Sir Edmund Allen, bart. 
3. Hon, and revd, doctor Ed- 
mund Townſhend, dean of Nor- 
wich, and rector of the Pulhams 
and Tivetſhalls, in Norfolk. 
19. Sir Abraham Janſſen, bart. 
27. Lady Heſilrigge, of Noſſely 
hall, Liceſterſhire. 
March 1. Lady Iſabella Poulet, 
fiſter to earl Poulet. | 
Lady Sarah Ponſonby, daughter 
of the earl of Beſborough. 
March 8. Lady Bulkeley Wil- 
liams, in Merionethſhire. 


#70] 
9, Sir Geo. Dalſton of Heath, 

In Yorkſhire, bart. 
11. Lady of Peregrine Bertie, eſq; 
In Liacola's-inn-felds. 

13. Viſcounteſsdowagerof Grim- 
Kon, in.Hertfordſhire. 

19. Princeſs Jane Agnes, great 
aunt to the preſent Stadthalder, 


27. 
Sir Duncan Campbell, bart. in 
Argyleſhipe. , 
21. Relict of the late Sir Ralph 
Milbank, bart. 
Rt. hon. George Forbes, earl of 
Granard, at Dublin, one of the 
privy council, and ſenior admi- 
tal of the navy; he is ſucceeded in 


title by his eldeft ſon, major gene- 


ral lord Forbes, col. of the 2gth 
regiment of foot. 
wat dr Archer, ſiſter of lord 


* Viſconnt Coote, only ſon tothe 
earl of Bellamont, aged 53. 
25. Willam Wood, eſq; ſecreta- 
27 of his majeſty's cuſloms, aged 86. 
28. Sir John Cope of Brewern, 
Oxfordſhire, bart. 
29. Lieut, general Fowke. 
30. Wife of the hon. lieut. gen. 
Armi 


April 1. Viſcounteſs Molyneux, 
In Hoxton-ſquare. 


4 Relict of Sir Thomas Wol- 
Fyche, bart. at Dudmaſton-hall, 
wear B- id 


enorth. | 

. Sir Robert Cocks, bart. at 
Dumbleton, Glouceſterſhire. His 
[Eſtate of upwards of 4ooul. per 
ann. deſcends to his nephew John 
Cocks, eſq; 

5. Hon. Mrs Southwell, mo- 
ther of Edward Southwell, eſq; 
member for Bridgewater, , 

9. The princeſs dow. of Orange, 
aged 87. . 

Lady Betty Bateman, in Wimple- 
ſtrect. 
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Viſcounteſs dowager Kilmay 


at Windſor, aged 80. flies in 
Nr moſt reverend d p was b 
Cobbe, archbiſhopof Dublin, cad 


the title 
id Hunk 
e houſe 
cdihip mn 
wphter | 
London 


79+ b 
23. Lady Catharine Duff, 
to * earl of rite, . 
o. Counteſs dowag. of Exety 
Hon, Alexander Conil, 
collector of the cuſtoms at Inv 


Sir James Carnegie, bart. Icholas \ 
May 3. Sir Edmund Anderly ll, in d 
of Kildwick, bart. Jed in 17 
5 Sir Walter Riddell of M “ — 
dell-hall, bart. 2. i 
19. Lady Long, at Bath, moda i — 
of Sir Robert Long of Drayq, Ju 9.5 
Wilts, bart. | 14 wa 
21. Lady Jane Murray, in Nw 
Norfolk-ftreet. 1 » | 
24. Lady Berney, at Hodde No "Fol 


don, Hertfordſhire. 
Lady Clifton, at Chudleyy 
near Exeter, 


16, Cou 
Paris. 


May 29. The reigning duket — — 
Anhalt Bernburgh, duke of Su” en 
ony, &c. aged 64. Ame 

June 2, Riot: hon. lord Rolls * * 40 
at Leiceſter, in his way to Brill 0 #2 ep 
for the recovery of his health, n fon Po 

13. William Ferdinand Carty A , 
lord Hunſdon, a peer of Englang 5 wy 
and the oldeſt member of the p hall 5 
liament of Great Britain, at WI 144 
country ſeat near Alphen, à .. 3 | 
lage three leagues from Leyden, it L Lad: 
the 82d year of his age His lors - avs | 
ſhip's anceſtor, Henry Carey, Au 4 
baron of H unſdon in the county . dae « 
Hertford, was ſo created in the fil 'n He — 
year of queen Elizabeth, in regard . in 8 
of his being her firſt couſin, l hin in h 
mother being Mary, daughter 9 lich 1 


Thomas Bullen. — Some of 1 
lordſhip's later anceſtors, bei 
younger ſons, entered into the 1 
vice of the ſtates- general, # 


married into the moſt eminent 
milie 


48 unfort 
ag withou 
ae deſcend 
arried to | 
Mr * Treya 


1 
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ies in Holland, His lord- #4, Major gen. Sir H Erſ- 
;p was born beyond ſea, but na- kine, bart. member for uther 
ralized in 1690, He ſucceeded Eafter, ſecretary to the order of 


„ be title in 1702, being the sch the Thiſtle, and col. of the firſt 
r id Hunſdon, and took his ſeat in regiment of ſoot, 
. houſe of peers in 1708. His 12, Sir Thomas Allen of Somer- 


dip married in 1718, Grace, ley, Suffolk, bart. 

wphter to Sir Edward Waldon 18. Lady of Sir Thomas Ro- 
London, knt. and widow of Sir pers, bart. 

licholas Wolſtenholme, of Forty- 20. Lady Lucy Bacon, at Col- 
ill, in Middleſex, bart. but ſhe cheſter. | 
ed in 1729 without iſſue. 24. Six Rowland Winn, bart. 
14- Sir Thomas Palmer, bart. at Noſtall, Yorkſhire. 

30. Sir John Peachey, bart. at 26. Hon. Sir Charles Howard, 
Veſt-dean, Suſſex, knight of the Bath, and col. of the 
July 5. Duke of Bolton in Groſ- 3d regiment of dragoons. 

mor ſquare, ſuddenly. He is ſuc- 30. Sir John Robinſon, bart. of 
eded in title and eſtate by his Cranford, Northamptonſhire. 

fly brother, lord Harry Paulet. Lady Fagg, at Rygate in Sur- 
13. Reli& of Sir Randal Ward rey, aged 96. | 
Norfolk, bart. Sept. 5, Hon, James Paterſon, 
16, Counteſs of Nithiſdale, ' at at Bath. He was lately a hieute- 
aris, | nant general in the king of Sardi- 
18. His royal highneſs the in- - nia's ſervice, and governor of 
wt Don Philip, duke of Parma, Nice. oF 
Placentia and Guaſtalla, brother to Sir Septimus Robinſon,, knt, 
he king of Spain, in the 45th year gentleman uſher of the black rod, 


— his age, of the ſmall pox; he is 8. Sir Thomas Denniſon, late 
h veceeded in his dukedom by his one of the judges of the King's 
Cur, y ſon Ferdinand, born in Janu- Bench. 


Iy 1750, Sir George Brown of the Niel 
dir Anth, Walton, bart. of Wal- in Ireland, Tort: | 

pu- hall in Surrey. 14. Lady Dowager Newdigate, 
22, Lady of governor Lyttelton 85. 

t Jamaica. | 22, Lord viſc. Middleton, mem+ 
jo, Lady of Sir R. Jenkinſon, ber for New Shoreham, 
art, near Fulham, 36 


Dare , — 0 | 
erat, Admiral Swanton, at 28. Right hon. earl Offaley, 
be (Pg hthelmſtone, eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Kil. 
8 Hon, Charles Berkeley, eſq; of dare, in his 18th year. 

„ Wen, in Somerſetſhire, As he was Right revd. Dr. Richard Po, 


king in his own pond, the boat cocke, biſhop of Meath in Ireland, 
which he was, overſet, and he to which his lordſhip was pro- 
c unfortunately drowned. Dy- moted a few months paſt, on the 
ig without male iſſue, his for- promotion of Dr. Carmichael to 

ne deſcends to his two ſiſters, one the archbiſhoprick of Dublin. 
* to lord Byron, the other to Sir William Wake, bart. at 
Mr. Treyanion of Cornwall. Courten Hall in 3 | 
| Admiral 


1721 

Admiral Gallitzin, commander 
in chief of the Ruſſian navy. 

30. Lady of lord Teynham, at 
Linſteed lodge. 

OR. 4. Lady of- the hon. col. 
Somerville, at Lydeyard. 

8. Lady Margaret Eſtcombe, at 
Pembley-hall, Surrey. | 
. His grace Lionel Cranfeld 

Sackville, duke of Dorſet, earl of 

Middleſex,lord warden and admiral 
of the Cinque Ports, governor of 
Dover caſtle, vice admiral,lordlieu- 
tenant and cuſtos rotulor. of Kent, 
high ſteward of Stratford upon 


Avon, a governor of the Charter 


houſe, doctor of laws, a knight of 
the Garter, and one of the privy 
council. His lordſhip was born 
Janu. 18, 1687-8, and Janu. 29, 
1905-6, ſucceeded his father in the 
_ earldoms of Dorſet and Middle- 
ſex ; and on the 8th of Dec. 1708, 


was made conſtable of Dover caſtle, 


and warden and admiral of the 
Cinque Ports, which poſts he re- 
figned in 1713,—On the demiſe of 
u. Anne, he was commiſſioned by 

the regency to notify her death. in 
form, and congratulate his majeſty 
king George I. on his acceſſion to 
the crown ; in return for which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint 
him the firſt gentleman of his bed- 
chamber. On the 7th of Oct. 1744, 
he was reſtored to his former poſts, 
and, on the 16th, elected a knight 
of the Garter, and inſtalled the gth 
of Dec. following. At the coro. 
nation, his lordſhip bore the ſcep- 
tre and the croſs. On the 14th of 
une 1720, he was created duke of 
rſet ; on the 3: th of May 725, 
appointed lord ſteward of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold ; and on the 2d of 
June following, was declared one 
of the lords juſtices of Great Bri- 
tain, while his majeſty went to 
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| of May 1725. At the coronationd 


of the houſhold, and bein 


Hanover; as he was again the yj 
king George II. he was lord ſteyy/ 


inted lord high ſteward of Eq, 
and, on that ſolemn occaſion, je 
bore St. Edward's crown. On th 
igth of June, 1730, he was & 
clared lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and on the 17th of Nov, followiy, 
he was choſen one of the governay 
of the charter-houſe. On the zil 
of March 1737, his grace was agu 
A lord ſteward of the houſe. 
old; in Jan, 1744-5, lord prefs 
dent of the 3 2 and in Dec 
1750, again lord lieutenant of In. 
land. On the 2gthof March 17;;, 
his was appointed maſter d 
the horſe to his majeſty.— In ju 
1708-9, his grace married Elin. 
beth, daughter to lieut. genen 
Walter Philip Collyear, brother u 
David earl of Portmore in Scot: 
land, who was maid of honour to 
queen Anne, and afterwards fir 
lady of the bed-chamber, and mil- 
treſs of the robes to queen Cas. 
line, whom her grace ſerved u 
theſe poſts when princeſs of Wales 
and repreſented the queen of ho- 
hemia, as godmother to the duke 
of Cumberland, 

His grace had iſſue as follows: 
—1. Lady Anne, who died in ths 
11th year of her age. 2. Charles, 
earl of Middleſex (now duke d 
Dorſet) born Feb. 5, 1710-1! 
he married miſs Boyle, only daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Richard viſcount 
Shannon, of Ireland. 3. Ld 
Elizabeth, mar, to Tho. Thynte, 
viſc. Weymouth, but died before 
cohabitation, while his lordſbip 
was on his travels. 4. Lord jolt 
Philip Sackville, born June ed, 
1713 3 married to lady Frances 
4th daughter of John carl mJ 

; „ 


chance lloi 
Dublin a 
of the roy: 
Garter, ar 
til, in the 

Hon. Se 
troller of! 


Lord George; born Jan. 26, 


10-16, member of parliament 
x Hythe. 6. Lady Carolina, mar- 
d July 27, 1742, to Joſeph Da- 
, eq; member of parliament for 
eymouth, fince created lord Mil- 
In, of Milton Abbey, in Dorſet- 


Ire, 
Lady Catharine Thompſon, at 
OW Layton, 


drmerly one of the judges of th 
ing's Bench, at Bath. g 
Lady Bayly, at Newnham in Ox- 
prdſhire. 

17. The hon, miſs Windſor, ſiſ- 
r to lord Windſor, —ReliR of fir 
harles Molloy, at Swift, Kent. 
19. Sir Edward Blount, bart, at 
bath, 

20. Counteſs of Yarmouth, at 


anover, aged 56. | 
31. His royal highneſs Wm. 


harquis of Berkhamſtead in Hert- 
ordſhire, earl of Kennington in 
burrey, viſc. of Trematon in 
ornwall, baron of the iſle of Al- 
lerney, firſt and principal com- 
anion of the Bath, ranger and 
keeper of Windſor t park, 
thancellor of the univerſities of 
Dublin and St. Andrew's, fellow 
of the royal ſociety, knight of the 
Garter, and one of the privy coun- 
cl, in the 46th year of his age. 
Hon. Sewallis Shirley, eſq; comp- 
roller of his majeſty's houſhold. 
Nov. 7. Baron de Groſs, am- 
daſſador from the empreſs of 
Rua. 
8, Lady Elizabeth Egerton, at 
Fruton- 4 bbey, Somerſetſhire. 
13- The princeſs Sophia Doro- 
tea, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia, 
ind conſort to the margrave of 
brandenburg Schwedt. 
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14. Reli& of fir Wm Chapple, 


uguſtus, duke of Cumberland, 


14. Right hon. lord Torphi- 
chen, in Scotland. . 

30. lately, Barbara, lady Kin- 
naird, | | 

Dec. 3. At Tourdu Pin, on the 
Lake of Geneva, the right hon. lord 
John Philip Sackville, next brother 
to the preſent d. of Dorſet, aged 53, 
His lordſhip had formerly a com- 
pany in the foot guards, which he 
reſigned in 1740. He was alſo 
member in two parliaments for the 
borough of Tamworth ; and mar- 
ried lady Frances, fiſter to the pre- 
ſent earl Gower, by -whom he has 
left iſſue, the hon. John Sackville, 
elq; a minor, now on his travels, 
and a daughter. 

4. Sir Thomas Ridge, at Portſ- 
mouth, M 

7. Lady Elizabeth Sherrard, ſiſter 
to the earl of Harborough. 

8. Sir Trafford Smith, bart. 

Sir Edward O Brien, bart. in 
Ireland. 

13. Right hon. lord Somerville, 
at Edinburgh. 

18. Moſt rev. Dr. William 
Carmichael, archbiſhop of Pub- 
lin, and brother to the earl of 
Hyndford, at Bath. . 

Right hon. Alexander earl of 
Caithneſs, aged g 

His royal highneſs the dauphia 
of France, [See our Chronicle, 

24. Sir Ralph Aſherton, bart. at 
Middleton in Lancaſhire, aged 73. 
The title is extin&k., + 

29. His royal bighneſs prince 
Frederick William, - his majeſty's 
youngeſt brother, in the 16th year 
of his age, being born May 24, 
1750. 

= Rome, Edward Francis, che- 
valier de St, George, [See our 
Chronicle, | 
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Lord cli juftice Pratt's argument 
ez dali uvrring Mr. Wilkes from the 
tower. 


N WILKES, eſq; was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the 
$s Egremont and Halifax, the 

two principal ſecretaries of tate, 
for refuſing to enter into a recog- 
mizance to appear before the court 
of King's Bench; and being 


t into the court of Com- 


mon Pleas, by the deputy lieute - 
nant of the Tower, upon an ba- 
beas corpus to him di 
turn was read, which Mr. ferjeant 
Glyn, the defendant's council, 
Prayed might be filed ; was order- 
ed accordingly ; and then he took 
two exceptions, and ſubmitted fur- 
ther, that the defendant being a 
member of parliament, was inti- 
tied to his privilege, and ought 


for that reaſon alone to be diſ- 


After ſolemn argument at the 
bar, and taken for conſideration, 
the chief juſtice delivered the re- 
ſolution of the court (which was 
ee ) to the following ef- 


„When this return was read, 
my brother Glyn, council for Mr. 
Wilkes, made two objections to 
it; and though theſe ſhould fail 
him, be infiſted that Mr. Wilkes, 
from the nature of his particular 
Ration and character, as being a 
member of rhe houſe of commons, 
was intitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment, and ought, for that reaſon 
alone, to be diſcharged from his 


APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE, 


ed, the re- 


- 


preſent impriſonment. To beyu 
with the objections. The firſt un 
That it did not appear by d 
—.— that Mr. 1 ond 
ar upon any evidence vi 
being the author of the libel 
ſcribed in the warrant. The ty 
queſtion ariſing upon this obj. 
tion is, Whether ating the er. 
dence be eſſential to the valid 
of the warrant ? and upon thy 
point we are all clearly of opiniay 
that the warrant is good; we cos 
fider the ſecretaries in the light 
of common juſtices of the peace} 
they, no more than any comma 
Juſtices, can iſſue warrants men 
ex icio, or for offences withu 
their private knowledge, being, u 
thoſe cafes, rather — ** 
magiſtrates 3 but t h this 
—— it will _ affect the 
preſent queſtion, The preſent que. 
ſtion is, Whether the ftating ut 
evidence be eſſential to the validity 
of the warrant ? no authority ha 
been cited by the defendant's cout- 
cil to ſhew it. Rudyard's caſed 
Ventr. 22. was indeed referred iu 
but, upon examining that caſe, 
does not apply. The commitment 
there was a commitment in exect- 
tion, and therefore it. was nec 
ry in that caſe to ſtate the evident 
It was urged farther, that tl 
ground of the juſtices juriſdictia 
reſted in the charge by witneſs j 
and if it were otherwiſe, ever 
man's liberty would be in dhe 
power of the juſtices. The ober 
tion deſerves an anſwer ; and if 


: befor, 
had not been _— ned * 


g to that 


underitc 


y weight 


judges \ 
that cau 
nce of 1 
were a 


ty, and 


4 have thought it very 
- and alarming ; butithas 
A ſettled. Before I mention 
caſe where it was ſolemaly ad- 
loed, I would take notice, that 
ther lord Coke, lord Hale, nor 
Hawkins, all of them very 
writers upon the crown law, 
e confidered ſuch a charge as is 
tended for to be eſſential. In the 
of the ſeven biſhops, though 
were committed upon a ſimi- 
warrant, their council did not 
ke the ſame objection. In refer- 
g to that great caſe, I am not to 
underſtood as/intending to give 


judges who ſat upon the bench 
that cauſe ; I rely only on the 
ace of the defendants council, 
o were all of them lovers of * 
ty, and the eſt lawyers 

tage. We have ſeen prece- 
ats of commitments returned 
bn habeas corpus into the King's 
ach, where the warrants have 
n all in the fame form, and no 
| objeCtion taken; but the v 

nt was determined in the cake 
ir W. Wyndham, 3 Vin. abr. 
d. $55: Stra, 2, who was com- 
tied for high treaſon generally, 
not on the charge of any body, 
ted in the commitment. 2 Haul. 
Cr. 120, chap, 17, ſect. 17. re- 
ito the caſe of fir W. Wynd- 
n, and jays, it is ſafer to ſet 
b, that the party is charged 
jon oath, bat that is not neceſ- 
J. Thus ſtands this point on 
thorities. The other objection 
+ that the libel itſelf ought [to 
ve been ſet forth in hc verba - 
* upon that point too, we are 
of opinion that the warrant is 
Pd, It was urged, that the ſpe- 
* ule of the detention ought 
be lated with certainty ; and 
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y weight to the determination of 


_ 
therefore, if a man be committed 
for felony, the warrant muſt brief» 
ly mention the ſpecies of felony. 
Now the ſpecies of every offence 
muſt be collected by the magiſtrate 
out of the evidence ; but he is not 
bound to ſet forth the evidence, he 
is anſwerable only for the inference 
he deduces from it. Asto a libel, 
the 92 Pony. internal and 
exte y itſelf 
— be complete — 42 
five evidence, for it may be dark 
and unintelligible without the 12 
endos, which are the external evi- 
dence, There is no other name 
but that of libel applicable to the 
offence of libelling, and we know 


the offence ſpecifically by that 
name, as we know the offences of 
horſe. ſtealing, forgery, &c. by the 


names which the law has annexed 
to them. But two reaſons were 
urged why the. libel ought to be 
ſtated, Fir, it was ſaid, That 
without it the court cannot jud 
whether it be a libel or not. The 
anſwer is, That the court ought 
not in this proceeding to give any 
judgment of that fort, as it would 
tend to prejudication, totake away 
the office of a jury, and to create 
an improper influence. The other 
reaſon was, That unleſs the libel 
be ſtated, the court cannot be able 
to determine on the quantity of 
bail. I anſwer, That regard to 
the nature of the offeace, is the 
only rule in bailing. * As to the 
offence of a libel, it is, an high - 
miſdeameanor, and good bail (ha- 
ving regard to the quality of the 
offender) ſhould be required ; but 
if the libel itſelf was ſtated, we 
could have no other meaſure of 
bailing than this ; beſides, there 
has been no caſe ſhewn to warrant 


this reaſon, and it was not urged 
. 


176 
in the caſe of the ſeven biſhops. 
But then it remains to be confider- 
ed, whether Mr. Wilkes ought not 
to be diſcharged ; the king's coun- 
til have thought fit to admit that 
de was a —2 of the houſe of 
commons, and we are bound to 
take notice of it. In the eaſe of 
the ſeven biſhops," the court took 
notice of their privilege from their 
deſcription in the warrant ; in the 

reſent caſe there is no ſuitdepend- 

g; here no writ of privilege can 

therefore ifſue ; no plea of privi- 
lege can be received; it reſts, and 
muſt reſt on the admiſſion of the 
council of the crown ; it 1s fairly 
before us upon that admiſſion, and 
we are bound to determine it. In 
lord Coke, 4 Inf. 24, 25, after 
ſhewing that privilege of parlia- 
ment is conuſable at common law, 
he fays, that privilege generally 
Holds, - unleſs it be in three caſes, 
viz. treaſon, felony, and the peace. 
We have not been able to have re- 
courſe to the original record, but 

in Cotton's Abriagment, fol. 596. 
vou will find my lord Coke was 
right. The caſe I would refer to 
is that of William Lake, 'gth of 
Henry VI. who being a member's 
ſervant, and taken in execution for 
debt, was delivered by the privi- 
lege of the houſe of commons ; the 
book adds (and for that purpoſe I 
refer to it) wherein is to be noted, 
thar there is no cauſe to arreſt any 
ſuch man, but for treaſon, felony, 
and the peace. In the trial of the 
ſeven biſhops, the words, „the 

peace, are explained to mean 
% ſarety of the peace.“ In the 
cuaſe of the King againſt fir Tho- 

mas Culpepper, reported in 12 
Mod. 108. lord Holt ſays, that 
whereas it is ſaid in our books, 

chat privilege of parliament was 
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not allowable in treaſon, fc 
or breach of the peace; it nu 
intended, where ſurety of thew 
is defired, that it ſhall not Prog 
a man againſt a /upplicavit, hy 
holds as well in caſe of indica 
information for breach of them 
as in caſe of actions. In the, 
of lord Tankerville, a few n 
ago, which, though not repay 
in any law book; is upon tee 
in parliament; it was held, 
bribery, being only a confirai 
and not an actual breach oft 
peace, ſhould not ouſt him of 
rivilege ; there is no dif 
tween the two houſes of pai 
ment in reſpect of privilege. 
ſtatutes of 12 and 13 Will, Il. 
3. and 2 and 3 An. c. 18. ſpeak 
the privilege of parliament in 
tence not to one houſe in pa 
lar, but to both houſes, 
then is the preſent caſe ? | 
Wilkes, a member of the houk 
commons, is committed for be 
the author and publiſher of a 
famous and ſeditious libel, 
libel * — in itſelf an ad 
breach of the peace ? Dalton, 
his Fuftice of the Peace, fol, 
defines a libel as a thing tending 
the breach of the peace. In 
Baptiſt Hicks's caſe, Hob. 21 
is called a provocation to a b 
of the peace. In Lev. 139." 
King againſt Summers, it wash 
to be an ' offence conuſable be 
juſtices, becauſe it rended 1 
breach of the peace, In He 
Pl. Cr. 193. chap. 73. feft.z. 
called a thing directly endings 
breach of the public peace. . 
that that which rend, only # 
breach of the peace, is not an. 
al breach of it, is too plain a 
firion to admit of argum 
ut if it was admitted that 


was 2 
op. 
els it re 
and the 
but that 
to ſhew 
Ire requ 
and as to 
qudges 11 
o ſhew 
Juſtice in 
due of t. 
profeſſed 
Ioway, | 
laced th 
Powell, t 
he bench 
Perhaps 1 
emand f 
| libeller 
lone in 
biſhops, ] 
law. 
Upon | 
ould be 
df the pea 
Mr. Wilk 
parllamen! 
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vas a breach of the peace, ſtill 
rivilege cannot be excluded, un- 
10 it requires ſurety of the peace; 
and there has been no precedent 
bot that of the ſeven biſhops cited 
to ew that ſureties of the peace 
re requireable from a libeller; 
and as to the opinion of the three 
hudges in that caſe, it only ſerves 
o ſhew the miſerable ſtate of 
Fuſtice in thoſe days. Allybone, 
bne' of the three, was a rigid and 
profeſſed papiſt : Wright and Hol- 
loway, I am much afraid, were 
placed there for doing jobs; and 
Powell, the only honeſt man upon 
he bench, gave no opinion at all, 
Perhaps it implies an abſurdity to 
emand ſureties of the peace from 
| libeller : however, what was 
lone in the caſe of the ſeven 
biſhops, I am bold to deny was 
law. 
Upon the whole, though it 
ould be admitted, that ſureties 
df the peace are requireable* from 
Mr. Wilkes, ſtill his privilege of 
parliament will not be taken away 
Ill ſureties have been demanded 
nd refuſed, Let him be dif- 
targed, Eaſter Term 3 Geo, 
g. 1763, C. P. the King againſt 
ohn Wilkes, eſq; [ Dige of the 
Ws concerning Alen, fol. 49-34. 


— — — — 


ö Hort retraſpett of | the proceſs 


apainſt Mr. Amon, ubliſher e 
the Letters on li belt. arnold 

N the 25th of January 1765, 

(Hilary term) a motion was 
ide by the laſt attoraey general, 
2 rule againſt Mr. Almon, to 
le cauſe why a writ of attach- 
M ſhould not go againſt him 
Vor. VIII. 


[177 
for his contempt. But during that 
term, there being only one judge 
upon the bench, no cauſe was 
ſhewn ; the caſe being declared, 
upon the appearance of the defen- 
dant's council, of too much im- 
portance to be decided without a 
fall bench. Before the ſucceedin 

term a new judge was made, and 
a ſick one recovered, In May 
therefore (Eaſter term) the defen- 
dant's council, ſerjeant Glyn and 
Mr. Dunning, in the court of 
King's Bench, before the three 
puiſne judges of that court, exert- 
ed themſelves with equal energy 
and force of reaſoning againſt that 
method of proceeding, They ac- 
— it to be in certain 
caſes, and on particular occaſions, 
ſtrictly conſtitutional; they 
tended, however, that the affair 
now before the court is not one of 
theſe caſes: they cited precedents 


to prove, that a chief juſtice of te | 


moſt indiſputable abilities had de- 
clined the uſe of this mode of pro- 
ceſs : this was the great lord Coke. 
They obſerved, that the cauſe now 
depending is the moſt important, 
and the moſt eſſentially intereſting 
to the liberty of the ſubject, of any 
that ever had been brought before 
that judicature ; that the method of 
trial by a jury is the inherent, the na- 
tive, the peculiar privilege andglory 
of Engliſhmen : that this mode of 
proceſs was originally founded 'on 
the beſt, 'and the moſt folid prin- 
ciples ; and that the wiſdom of it 
had been approved by à long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages : that whenever it 
ſhould be deemed expedient to ak 
ter it, and to adopt any other me- 
thod of procedure, the legiſlature, 
as it is the moſt proper judge of 
this expediency, fo would it be the 

* only 


con- 
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only proper authority to enforce 
the ſubiek⸗ obedience to ĩt. 

They contended that the pam- 
phlet did not at all ſuit the party 
alluded to. | 

That jt appeared from the affi- 
davits on behalf of the proſecu- 
tion, that the facts were not as ſtat- 
ed in the hlet ; if ſo, there 
was an ul "a the cauſe for the 
Particular mode of proceeding con- 
tended for. 

- That it was impoſſible the cha- 
rater drawn in the pamphlet 
mould be the portrait of an origi- 
nal, it deviated ſo far from t 
Vkeneſs of any chief juſtice, par- 
ticularly the preſent one of the 
court of King's Bench, 

That it was only in anſwer, 
by way of argument, to another 
pamphlet, that had advanced doc- 
trines not agreeable to the notions 
of the author of the Letter on li- 


bels. 

They likewiſe urged, that ſup- 

ſing a pamphlet to be a re- 
Lease upon the party alluded 
to, yet that an attachment was 
an impr mode of proceed, 
ing in this caſe. For that, if 
the chief - preſident of this court 
was alluded to, he had ſeveral 
methods to do. himſelf juſtice, 
without taking this unconſlitu- 
tional one ; he was a member of 
a moſt illuſtrĩous body, who would 
never ſuffer the ſlighteſt reflection 
on the character of any of their 
members to paſs unnoticed or un- 
cenſured; that, as a peer of the 
realm, he was intitled to his action 
of /candalum magnatum, wherein 
he need not fear but that a jury 
would give him a proper ſatisfac- 
tion for any injury he ſhould prove 
to them he had received, 
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dience to the commands of 


conceives himſelf injured annexes 
the paper in which he thinks hin- 
ſelf a 


That an attachment (the proc 
of contempt) was originally ut 
tuted for the benefit of the ſubjed; 
it was eſtabliſhed to enforce ch 


courts of juitice ; it was found 
ia neceſſity, for, if the courts 
juſtice were not poſſeſſed of ſuch; 

wer, their, proceedings woul 

vague and nugatory ; and then 

fore, as the cafe before them u 
not attended with any of the peck 
liar circumſtances neceſſary to ſup 
port an application of this ſort, l 
would be. too much for the cour 
to extend it beyond its origin 
limits. 

That even the practice of gra 
ing informations, which went 
great way, would be nothing if ty 
preſent motion were — 

The method to Ae for inſap 
mation 2s this: The party wi 


uded to, to his own afids 
vit, wherein he fwears that he bs 
lieves the writer, printer, or pub 
liſher (as the caſe may happen h 
be) intended to reflect on bin 
whereupon the court grants the i. 
formation, but the deF-ndant is a 
ways tried, and the fact proved 
the ſatisfaction of a jury; but 
this caſe, if the attachment got 


the court exerciſes the diſtinct 1. — | 
peculiar provinces of party, judꝶ Witer 1 fe 
evidence, and jury. draey ge 
They obſerved, that it wa # v Wilmc 
contempt to diſobey the order die chief j 
judge at ni/i prins, at the Old Bay wing rer 
ley, or at chambers, till made 00. each - 
of court, which was generally dont ably dike 
of courſe, from the reſpect in ned, th 
court paid to the perſons Wet im 
made ſuch order; however, # imſelf w, 
order in queſtion never was * e, and 
PLE. on whi 


Tocth | rule of court, it was no con- 
ul empt. 

died, They inſtanced the late lord 
e 02 errers's caſe, in which an Hhabta- 


was had iſſued in the vacation 
© bring his counteſs before a 
adge, which the eart not doing, a 
notion was made the enſuing term 


woul er an attachment, for a contempt 
ther n not obeying the writ ; but the 
m an burt was of opinion it was no 
Per mtempt of court, the writ not 
0 fing ifſued by virtue of a rule of 
ſort, court ; and the motion was de- 
en ied, and a rule granted for an- 
rigid HMetber babeds corpus. 

Another caſe they inſtanced was 
o motion for an attachment againſt 
Wen 


the publiſher of the Moderator, in 


* tt Which lord chief juſtice Pratt's de- 

termination; for diſcharging Mr. 
infos ilkes from his commitment, was 
7 lled precipitate and inconſide- 
N 


fate, 1njudicions and erroneous ; 
yet the rule was never made abſo- 
Jute, e 


* Theſe arguments were copiouſ- 

or pad / and learnedty anfwered by Mr. 
75 " torney general, Mr. folicitor ge- 
| ' 


eral, Mr; chief juſtice of Cheſ- 
er, and Mr. Wallace, the coun- 
bil for the proſecution. Mr. fer- 
eant Glyn, by the favour of the 


but art, was indulged with the li- 
ro erty of replying, to which he 
net ui not intitled by law ; when, 
3903 ter a mort rejoinder by Mr. at- 


drney general, Sir John Eard- 


* Wilmot, who, in the abſence of 
145 he chief juſtice, preſided in coutt, 
e ol. remarked, that the council 


in each fide had learnedly and lau- 
ably ditcuſfed the queſtion, de- 
red, that as the cauſe was of 
it importance, his brethren and 

imſelf would take time to delibe- 
e, and would fix fome future 
on which to give their opinion. 
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About the middle of june (Tri- 
nity term) the judges called for the 
defendant's council, and, in the 
courſe of much altercation, repetit-- 
edly deſired their confent to an 
amendment in the rule ; where, 
inſtead of The King againſt John 
Almon,“ it was put, The 
King againſt John Wilkes.” But 
to this the defendant's council 
very firmly refuſed to conſent. 
The rule was therefore diſcharg- 
ed; and all proſecution was thought 
to be at. an end. But next 
day a very conſiderable quantity: 
of freſh matter of arcufation was 
brought by Mr: Webb, then ſo- 
licitor to the treaſary, and ſup- 
ported by new affidavits ; on which: 
(in conſequence of a motion made 
by Mr. Wallace) a new rule Was 
made againſt Mr. Almon, to ſhew 
cauſe why a writ of attachment 
ſhould not go againſt him for his 
contempt upon this new aceuſa- 


tion. But, it being now near the end 


of term, Mr. Dunning defircd the: 
ſhewing cauſe might be put off 
until next term; the charge being 
ſo very long, and the caſe fo inte- 


reſting to publie liberty, there was 


not time to conſider of and prepare 


a proper defente; and bis requeſt 


was readily granted. 


1 1 4. AM 


— — — — — R » 2 


An account of ſome late alter cation 
between the governty and houſe of 
affembly of Jamaica. | 


HE latter end of the — 

1764, R. P. C. a therchant 
in Spaniſh Town, cauſed a writ 
of Venuitioni E to be exe 
cuted upon the cbach-horſes of 
Mr. O. one of the aſſembly- men, 
for a debt of conſiderable ſtanding” 
which not only had like to have 
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produced a quarrel between theſe 
two gentlemen, but alſo has actu- 
ally produced much confuſion and 
diſturbance throughout the iſland. 
This private quarrel was inſtant- 
ly adopted by the whole houſe 
of ' aſſembly,” who looked upon 
the affront. and diſgrace offered 


to Mr. O. as offered to the whole 


body, of which he was a mem- 
ber. As ſoon therefore as the 
houſe met, it was immediately re- 
ſolved,” that the deputy-marſhal 
and Mr. C. and one W. the mar- 
ſhal's man, ſhould be taken into 
the cuſtody of their meſſenger ; 
which was accordingly done. But 


theſe, not very well pleaſed with 
their confinement, petitioned his 
, excellency, as chancellor, for their 
habeas + corpus,” which he granted. 


He could not have refuſed it, with- 
out forfeiting at leaſt, a thouſand 

unds. However, to quaſh the 
whole affair, if poſſible, he deſired 


the immediate attendance of the 


whole houſe, then fitting ; and, 
after having paſſed: ſuch few of the 
bills as were ready, he prorogued 
them; «wiwva voce, till the next day, 
without aſſigning any particular 


reaſon for ſo doing. But, as ſoon - 


as they were met the next day, 
they reſumed the ſubject, came to 
many reſolutions (nem. con. ) aſcer- 


| taining their privileges, and one to 


take agein the ſame perſons into 
cuſtody of their meſſenger, for a 
violation of thoſe. privileges which 
they would fain eſtabliſh. The 


Priſoners purſued... their former 


courſe, and petitioned, as before, 


for their babeas corpus, which was 


again granted; and the meſſenger 
of, the aſſembly was ordered the 
next morning to wait upon the 
chancellor; which he did, with the 
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quaintance, big with the expe. 


perſons he had in cuſtody, why 
the chancellor was pleaſed to te 
he would hear by their council 
eitifer that day or the next, The 
priſoners choſe the latter; and a. 
pearing with their keeper, in the 
circle of a very numerous ac. 


the p 
ſolvec 
gover 
ſhoul 
feet 0 
royal 
ful ſul 
| prude 
tions of the day, his excellency gover! 
was pleaſed to decree, from the ſtant 


courſe of the pleadings, and his about 

own private judgment, that it did publif 
not appear to him, either from the wiſe a. 
laws of Great Britain, from thoſe living 

of this iſland, or from any prece. be ſati 
dent, cuſtom, or uſage whatſoever, next n 
that any member of the aſſembly of meet t 
Jamaica ſhould be protected du. this aff 
ing the ſeſſion, except in his per. their p 
ſon only; and therefore the pre- ſummo! 
ſent confinement of the priſoner their ac 
was illegal; upon which they ver were if 
again ſet at liberty. The whole d afſembl 
this decretal order being in diret WF March 
oppoſition to what the aſſemb iſ liſhed, 

had a day or two before voted, put WF Jamaicz 
the whole houſe of aſſembly into: babeas 

flame; for no ſooner were they met, thereup 
than the houfe was cleared, the aſſembl) 
doors locked, and a general commit. WW fringem 
tee formed, with Mr. C — ]— and pr 
at the head, who, after a long ard haps, 1 
loud debate, when the ſpeaker hat that the 
again taken the chair, and call thereby 

to order, reported from the con- Payment 
mittee, among other things, ® much gr 
follows, viz. That his excellen- WW people's 
cy, by taking upon himſelf, WF greateſt , 
chancellor, to hear and determili live of ti 
upon a matter which belonged © tion of ji 
that houſe only to hear and deter man ho 
mine upon, had acted in an und and main 
tifiable manner, and was gui maica, h 
a flagrant breach, contempt, ® and diſta 
violation of the rights and pw the happ 
leges of that houſe ; aud allo . pendant 


infringement of the liberie Great By 
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how the people.” Whereupon it was re- On Tueſday the 25th of March 
) tel ſolved, that a remonſtrance of the 1765, the new aſſembly met, ac- 
inc, governor's conduct in this affair cording to proclamation, and wait- 
The ſhould be drawn up and laid at the ed on the governor, in the coun- 
d ap- ſeet of his majeſty, to interpoſe his cil-chamber ; when his excellency 


royal favour, and relieve his faith- made the following ſpeech, 
ful ſubjects of Jamaica from the im- 


s u. "or" 
pech. prudent, arbitrary, and oppreſſive « Gentlemen of the council, 
lency government of him, whoſe con- Mr. ſpeaker, and gentlemen 
n the ſtant meaſures of government, of the aſſembly, 

d hi about two months before, they had A. I have nothing in com- 
it did publiſhed to all the world, were mand from his majelty to pro- 
m the wiſe and prudent, and the people 


une to you, nor any new regu- 
ations to point out, as immedi» 
ately neceſſary for your conſidera- 
tion at this juncture; I have only 
to recommend to you to conduct 
ſuch buſineſs as ſhall come before 


living under his adminiſtration to 
| be ſatisfied and happy. Early the 
next morning, before they cauld 
meet to put the finiſhing hand to 
this affair, the governor publiſhed 


s pet. _ prorogation ; and a nap you, with that temper which may 
e pre. ummoning a privy- council, by bring thi 2 
oven their advice, diſſolved them. Writs _ is our firſt meeting to a 


were iſſued accordingly for a new ſpeedy and happy concluſion. 


aſſembly, returnable the 5th of 
March enſuing. It has been pub- 
liſhed, throughout the ifland of al HW 

Jamaica, that the granting of an I mult apply to you to grant 
babeas corpus, and determining the ordinary ſupplies for the ſer- 
thereupon, with regard to auy vice of the current year, more 


Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen 


met, x | : 

d, the afſembly-priſoner, is a high in- eſpecially thoſe which are wanted 
ommit⸗- ſringement of the people's rights for the ſupport of his majeſty's | 
— and privileges; yet few, per- troops and fortifications z and will 
ng ud haps, will be found, who think not entertain a doubt of your 
ker ha that the refuſal of ſuch a writ, and chearful and ready compliance.” 

] called thereby ſcreening 2 man from-the 1 

e con- payment of his juſt debts, is not a To this ſpeech the aſſembly re- 
gs, 4 much greater infringement of the turned the following addreſs. 

xcellen- WW People's rights, productive of the 

elf, 1 greateſt evils, and totally ſubver- The humble addreſs of the af- 
termine live of that impartial adminiſtra- | ſembly. 

aged don of juſtice, which every honeſt | 

1 deter man hopes will be always had % May it pleaſe your excel- 


and maintained, not only in [a- lency, 

maica, but in every —4 22 We his majeſty's moſt duti ful 

and diſtant colony, that has both and loyal ſubjects, the aſſembly 

the happineſs and honour to be de- of Jamaica, do, with infinite con- 

pendent upon the government of ern. beg leave to repreſent to your 

Great Britain, ee excellency, that there is a deter- 
LV] 3 mination 


— 
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mination upon record, in the office 
of the regiſter of the court of chan- 
| _ which we apprehend to be 
abſolutely deftruRtive of one of the 
moſt eſſential privileges of the 
ouſe ; a determination not only 
new in its nature, and founded on 
proceedings before unheard of, 
and unattempted even from the 
firſt eftabliſhment of the conſtitu- 
tion and government of this iſland, 
but which has, in its conſequenees, 
been productive of many great in- 
conveniencies, ariſing from the 
deficiency of money in the treaſury, 
occaſioned by the expiration of all 
the money-bills, none of which 
were paſſed during the late aſſem- 
bly, their paſſage having been pre- 
vented by the diſſolution. 
- W — diſpoſed to 
theſe inconveniencies, and to pro- 
mote his majeſty's ſervice, to the 
wtmoſt of our power, as far as is 
conſiſtent with our rights and pri- 
vileges; and being extremely de- 
frous of proceeding with alacrity 
and diſpatch towards the 'accom- 
pliſnment of theſe important views ; 
it gives us inexpreſũble anxiety to 
find ourſelves incapacitated, whilſt 
we labour under the preſſure of 
that determination, to- enter into 
the conſideration of theſe ſubjects, 
conſiſtently with the honour and 
dignity of the bouſe. | 
And as we, are certain, that 
the obliteration of this determina- 
tion is the only meaſure that can 
reſtore that peace and tranquillity 
4 greatly deſired by every loyal 
ſubjet and well-wiſher to his 
country; and as we have great 
' yeaſon to hope, from your excel- 
lepcy's frequent declarations of 
your willingne(s and readineſs to 
on the honour of his majeſ- 
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ty's government, and the pe 
and bappineſs of the people of thy 
iſland, that you will concur yi 
us in every meaſure that can be ef. 
feftual to accompliſh thoſe dein 
able ends ; we moſt earneſtly 
requeſt your excelleney to pivethe 
neceſſary orders to the regiſter of 
the court of chancery, that there- 
cord of that determination may be 
accardingly expunged.” 


To which his excellency mai 
the following auſwer ; 


pe Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen 
of the aſſembly, 


Your application to me, in this 
addreſs, is of fo extraordinary 
nature, that it is difficult io gin 
it the anſwer it deſerves. Surely 
you cannot feriouſly propoſe to me 
to obliterate adetermination which 
I myſelf have made; or be igno- 
rant, that a judge, who ſhould ex. 
punge a —— of the court in 
which he preſides, would deſerved- 


1y incur the higheſt cenſures : but 


I fee with concern, that all my en- 
deavours to promote that peace 
which you affe& to deſire, and 
to maintain that fair correſpon- 
dence with you, which might con- 
tribute to the welfare of this coun- 
try, are unſucceſsful ; and that 1 
muſt look for no ſupplies from 
you unleſs I will conſent to ſuch 
things as, you muſt know, arealike 
inconſiſlent with my honour and 
duty. I muſt therefore diſmiſs you, 
and leave the. unprejudiced world 
to judge, whether the inconvent 
encies, which this colony may ex. 
perience, are to be aſcribed to! 
faithful diſcharge of my judicial 
functions, in the impartial admin 
ſtration of juſtice to his majeſy" 
| | ſubjech 


Charles 
their ſp 
vernor - 
him, te 
one o' 
houſe ; 
preſente 
approve 
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:ets, or to your afluming con- 
duct, and undutiful reſolution to 
with-hold thoſe grants, which the 
king and the land had ſo much 
right to expect from you. 

{ do, in his-majeſty's name, pro- 
rogue this general aſſembly unto 
Monday, the ſixteenth day of Sep- 
tember next; and it is prorogued 


accordingly.” 


On Tueſday the 13th of Auguſt 
the bouſe of aſſembly met again 
according to proclamation, and 
made choice of the honourable 
Charles Price, junior, eſq; for 
their ſpeaker ; after which the go- 
vernor ordered their attendance on 
him, to preſent their ſpeaker, at 
one o'clock the next day ; the 
houſe accordingly attended, and 
preſented their ſpeaker, who being 
approved, his excellency made a 
ſpeech, recommending concord and 
unanimity. Te, 

The Friday following, the go- 
yernor, in council, ordered the pro- 
voſt-marſhal to to the houſe, 
and, in his majeſty's name, com- 
mand the atteudance of the houſe 
immediately in the council-cham. 
ber,-The ſpeaker and the houſe 
attended accordingly, when his 
. made che following 


„Mr. Speaker, 

As you omitted, at the time 
vhen I approved of the choice 
which the houſe of aſſembly made 
of you to be their aker, to ap- 
ply to me for the uſual privileges, 
+ have ſent for you to aſk, Whe- 
er you will now make appli 
uon for them 2” ew” 

The ſpeaker made anſwer, — 
1 think there js occaſion 
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he would or not? 

The ſpeaker” anſwered, —* I do 
not intend it.“ 

His excellency was then pleaſed 
to ſay : 

« As it is my duty to ſee that 
the juſt order of the proceedings of 
the houſe of aſſembly is preſeryed, 
and their uſual privileges main- 
tained, as well as that his mazeſty's 

ative ſuffers no violation; I 
do, in his majefty's name, diſſolve 
this general aſſembly, and it is 
diſſolved accordingly.” — 


— 


Ship- Maus for 1765. 


Portſmouth, April 26. 
ſterday during a thick fog, the 
Weaver's Delight, captain 
Bloomſbury ; the Gentle Shepherd, 
capt, Budget; the Saddler, captain 
Dunk; and the Tre Friend, capt. 
Twitcher ; ran foul of the Royal 
George guardſhip on the MoTaze 


Bank, and yeturned into the Har- 


bour in a ſhattered condition. | 
May 15. This motaing we had 
a terrible /quall in the harbour ; by 
the violence of which, the Fex, 
captain Holland; the 1riſþ Darl- 
ing, captain Percy; and the Su. 


perbe, captain Mackenzie; were 


driven from their moorings, and 
forced out to ſea. - 
July 1. CLzargm ouTwWaRDs, 
the Weaver's Delight, the Gentle 
Shepherd, the Saddler, and the. 
True Friend ; with the St. Pa- 
trick, captain Hillſborough ; the 
Blenheim, captain Marlborough; 
the Trentham, captain- Gower ; 
the Sweepſtakes, captain Wey- 
mouth; the Gimcrack, captain 
Bolingbroke ; the Briſtol, captain 
[N] 4 Nugent ;. 
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Nugent ; the Toper, captain Rig- 
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The Neptune, captain Egmonz 


by; the Doublefee, captain Bull-' full freighted, for the iſland of $, 


face; and the Devil's Gap, cap- 


tain Cobwebb. N. B. The Tren- 


tham, the Sweepſtakes, the Gim- 
crack, and the Toper, were towed 
out of the harbour by the Weaver's 
Delight, Bloomſbury. 

July 8. No ſhips of war at 
Spithead. 

July 10. ArriveED, and failed 
into the harbour, the Good Intent, 
captain Rockingham ; the Endea- 
worr, captain Dowdeſweil ; the 


- Neftor, captain Winchelſea; the 
Diligence, captain Conway ; the 


Ejperance, captain Grafton; the 
Providence, captain Dartmouth 3 


the Experiment, captain Portland; 


the Happy Return, captain Yorke ; 
and the Recovery, captain Beſbo- 
rough ; ALL from Newcaftle, un- 
der convoy of the Cumberland MA 
of war, and the Crown foreſhip. 
The Bienfai/ant, captain Fitzher- 
bert; the Temeraire, captain On- 
Now ; the Firme, captain Mere- 
dith ; the Defiance, captain Gil- 
mour ; and à great many ethers are 
in fight, but cannot get their names 
this poſt. | 

For fome time paſt the wind has 
been generally Nor TH, but is now 
come about to the South Eaſt, and 
blows freſh. 

We hear that his majeſty's ſhip 
Conway will be no longer employ- 
ed as a man of war, being found 
to be fitter tor the merchants /er- 
vice. 

July 15. Remain in the har- 
bour, with his majeſty's ſhips as 
per laſt, the True, Briton, captain 
Granby ; the Neptune, captain Eg- 
mont; the Friends Goodwill, Bar- 


' Tington ; the Heart of Oak, ewe; 


the God Steward, 1 albct; and the 
Townſend fly boat, 


John's, in the Gulf of St. Las. 
rence — only waits a fawvourall 
wind, oe. Hh 

The Townſend fly boat wa, 
with /ome difj.culty, brought to he 
moorings, where ſhe now lies; but 
is expected to fail on a roving 
cruige, as ſoon as the wind changes. 

The Laurel, captain Pitt, aud 
the Olive, captain Bute, are en. 
pected to fail on a joint cruire 
againſt the common enemy the fk 
fair wind. 

Other advices ſay, that the Low 
rel's tern poſts not being ſound, the 
muſt firſt come into dock, and 
have a thorough repair, before ſe 
can -proceed on the intended voy- 
age. | | 
'Tis ſuppoſed that the Ten} 
will gat be put in commiſſion again, 
as the carpenters, on examiniog 
her, have reported that het bact i 
broke. * 

Auguſt 23. Arrived the Sr. 
prize cutter expreſs from Dunkuk, 
with accounts of the demolition of 
the jettees.— Tis added, that the 
French court, in order. to fatisfy 
cur court — (of common-council) 
have offered to pulveriſe the ſtones, 
and to throw the pawder on the 
ſand-banks at the mouth. of the 
harbour, which will, by that means, 
be entirely filled up. 

The report of the St. Andrew, 
captain Bute, having put into ſome 
port in WaLes, was entirely with- 
out foundation ; and only circu- 


lated with an intent to impo/e 0n 


the under-writers. 

GRAvrsENn, Auguſt 24. Paſſed 
bp the Thiſtle, the Happy Janet, 
the Charming Moggy, and tne 
Highland Laddie, all from Leith, 
with Scotch pebbles, for mor 


r, N. ! 
ith are 
onVOY 
e Scotch 
Auguſt 
ajeſty's 
n have 
Id one be 
"Tis re 
ty, that 
ave ſerve 
nd man 
ided wit} 
The Pr 
three de 
e Frenc 
ort time 
rote the 
gate, wl 
at purpo 
U Jafficient 
Tis ref 
tepherd, 
ed to the 
to act as 
prevent 
ried on 
Lis exp 
es will vi 


ing a þ 


udzet for 


defat izabl 
Eelr true in 
ation, 


The Van, 


4 ' 
len all, ar 


ward dollars, 


e arrived 


ud that pay 
aged in ſo 


„ N. B. The fleets to and from 
ith are obliged to run it—no 
oxvoy being yet appointed for 


ble e Scotch trade. : 
Auguſt 25. We hear that his 
255 ajeſty's ſhip the Newcaſtle will 
her n have a new figure head, the 
but Id one being almoſt worn out. 
ing 'Tis reported from good autho- 
des. ty, that all the perty officers who 
aud ve ſerved on board the Cumber- 
ex- %u of war, will ſoon be pro- 
uize ided with good births. 
firk The Prudent, captain Hertford, 
three decker, lately ſtationed on 
Lan- e French coaſt, will ſail in a 
the ort time for Ireland, in order to 
and rote the trade; the Weymouth 
: (6 e, which was appointed for 
voy- at purpoſe, not being reckoned 
| /ufficient force. 
2 'Tis reported, that the Gentle 
gain, depherd, when refi:ted, will pro- 
niog ed to the Weſt Indies, where ſhe 
ack 1 to act as a guarda coſta, in order 
prevent any illicit trade being 
Sur. Pied on with the Spaniards. 
kuk, Tis expected that all the colo- 
on of Nees will vie with one another in 
it the {Waking a proper return to captain 
tity er for his great attention and 
ncll) efatigable afſiduity in promoting 
ones, eir true intere/}, when laſt on that 
1 the ation, 
\ the The Yanſittart, richly laden from 
eans, Nell, and the Durant, with 
Id dollars, from the Hawannah, 
drew, e arrived in the river,— -'Tis 
; ſome id that part of the cargoes will be 
with- aged in ſome avare-houſes in the 
cireu -N. 
o/e on The Twwitcher”s tender, command- 


| by Lieutenant Anti- Sejanus, 
Paſſed Wing been miſſing for ſome time, 
Janet, is feared that ſhe has ſhared the 
d the ble of the unfortunate Wilkes 


_ ie, who Feundered in the chan- 
min- . 


ler ' » 
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nel in the year 1763, occaſioned 
by her carrying too much ſail. 

Lox Dbox, Aug. 28.The Adareſ;, 
captain Beardmore, having eſcaped 
the vigilance of the enemy's crui- 
zers, with great difficulty got to 
Park-gate, heavy laden with Ms- 
LASSES and VINEGAR, 


Head: of an af for the relief of In- 
ſolvent Debtors. 


H E preamble to this act re- 
cites, that as many perſons, 
by loſſes and other misfortunes, 
are rendered incapable of payin 
their whole debts; and thou 5 
willing to make the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction they can, and many of them 
are able to ſerve his majeſty by ſea 
or land, yet are detained in priſon 
by their creditors, or have been 
forced to go into foreign parts out 
of this realm: for the relief there - 
fore of inſolvent priſoners and fu- 
gitives, who ſhall comply with 
the terms contained in this act, 
and faithfully, upon oath, deliver 
up and aſſign all their effects and 
eſtates for the benefit of their cre- 
ditors, it is enacted as follows. 


That every gaoler is to make + 


out alphabetical liſts of priſoners 
in cuſtody for debt, on the firſt 
day of January 1765, or fince 
then ; with the time when charged, 
and at whoſe ſuit ; and the — 
to be delivered into the quarter- 
ſeſſion. The warden of the Fleet, 
and marſhal of the King's Bench 


priſon, are, on delivering in their 


liſts, to take an oath to the follow. ' 


ing effect, viz. 

That all perſons whoſe names 
are inſerted in their reſpective liſte, 
were, on the iſt day of January 

1705s 
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1765, really priſoners in the gaol 
of [inſerting the name of the 
.  Ptilon] and at the ſuits of the per- 
— therein mentioned; and ſuch 
as have been committed, or ſur- 
rendered themſelves fince the iſt 
of January 176; (except thoſe re- 
moved to other priſons, &c.) and 
that none of ſuch priſoners, to 
their knowledge or privity, have, 
with defign to take any benefit 
from any act of parliament for re- 
lief of inſolvent debtors, ſurren- 
dered themſel vos, or have been 
committed to the ſaid priſon, or 
got their names entered as priſon- 
ers in the books, or have refid- 
ed out of the ſaid priſon or its 
rules,” | 
The oath to be taken — the 
other gaolers throughout the king- 
dom pe the ſame effect, — 
what relates to the liberty of the 
rules. The oaths are to be admi- 
niſtered by the juſtices in the court, 
and entered and ſubſcribed at the 
bottom of each lift ; which liſt is 
to be kept by the clerk of the 
and copies of them are to 
| delivered in to be fixed up in 
= priſons, and on the pates 
ereof. 
Perſons inſerted in the liſts, be- 
jag priſoners, without a fraudu- 
dent intention, on the iſt Jan, 1765, 
gonforming to the regulations of 
this act, ſhall be diſcharged. 
Priſoners in cuſtody at the time 
pf paſſing this act, who were ar- 
reſted for debt on or before iſt Jan. 
24765, and held to bail, and ſur- 
ſelves on or before 
32 Feb. 1765, on conforming to 
the regulations of this act ſhall be 
$iſcharged. 
. Juſtices, upon the petition of 
the - priſoner, and his deliveri 


3 ſchedule of his eſtate, are to iſ- 
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ſue their warrant for bringing & 
priſoner to the quarter: ſe 
&c. with the warrant of detaing 
and copy of the writ, &c, whit 
warrant the gaoler, &c. ii y 
obey. 
The ſchedule of the priſoner} 
eſtate to be tranſmitted to ty 
clerk of the peace for the inſper 
tion of the creditors, 
Priſoners intending to petitin 
for their diſcharge, are to yin 
previous notice thereof thrice B 
the Gazette, and other news- paper; 
contaiming the name, trade, al 
occupation, and two loft plac 
their abode, and the priſon ubm. 
in confined, and of their intentin 
take the benefit of this act, and n 


he gaolet 


all inde 


pnees, n 


hich he 
ore. 
Aſſigne 
pd execu 
> priſon 


toning fuch notice in each Gazi es. 
newws-paper, to be the firſt, fund - — F 


or third notice, according to the tin 
of publiſhing each of ſuch 
Wa A 
Two-pence each time, and u 
more, is to be paid for inſert 


, with 
riſoner's 


litors f 


ſuch notices, Firft notice to and 
inſerted thirty days, and the 5 

ten days before the quarter · eau dec 
&c. 


Such priſoner being broughtint 
court, due publication of the n0 
tices required being proved, & 
to deliver in a ſchedule of his ella 
debts, and creditors, which he 
to take an oath, contains all uy 
goods, effects, eſtates, &c, he! 
poſſeſſed of, intereſted in, or iu 
led to, except wearing appar 
bedding, * tools, ar ] utel 
fils, in the whole not exceeding 
value of 10l. 

The ſchedule and oath to beſul 
ſcribed in the court, and lodge 
with the clerk of the peace, for 
examination of the creditors. 

The court, if required by * 
creditor, may adminiſter an 6 


» the gaoler, or any other per- 
6 92 of the matters 
eſeribed to be {worn to. e 

The priſoner's oath not being 
proved, the court is to diſcharge 
im, pon paying a fee of 15. to 
he gaoler. An order for which 
all indemoify the gaoler for the 


ape. 

The eſtate and effects of the prĩ- 
ner, upon his diſcharge, are to 
ſt in the clerk of the peace, who 
to make over the ſame to the aſ- 
onees, named by the court, for 
hich he is to be paid 28. and no 


ore. 
Aſſignees are impowered to ſue 


pd execute any truſt or power in 


"oh: priſoner's behalf, and give dif- 
201 1805. They are allo to get in, 
aun ich all ſpeed, the eſtate and ef- 
„ i of the prifoner, and make 
b within two months, af the 


riſoner's real eſtate, in manner 
peed upon at a meeting of the 
litors ſummoned for that pur- 
Me; and make a dividend within 
e months; firſt making up 
per accounts, and verifying the 
ne upon oath, 

Thirty days notice is to be 


and 1 
inſertig 
e to! 
the lu 


par wen of making any dividends, 
d. vc done to receive any ſhare there- 
dis et | but ſuch as ſhall prove their 


dts. Debts entered, to be ex- 
bined into and determined by the 
. Dart. . 

The ſurplus of the priſoner's 
late, after ſatisfying all claims 


eon, is to go to the pri- 
ner, . 


No ſuit in equity is to be com- 
\ to beſil enced, but by conſent of the ma- 
ind lod ty, in value, of the creditors. 


ie clerk of the peace to exhibit 
) the creditor, or his attorney, 
on payment of 1s. the ſchedule 
the priſoner's eſtate and effects: 


5 
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an attefted copy thereof is 0 be 
anted, which ſhall be evidence 
in all courts, The clerk of he 
peace refuling to produce fuch 
ſchedule, or -to deliver a copy 
thereof, or taking exorbitant fees 


for the ſame, forfcits 101. and tre- 


ble coſts ; one mozety to the proſe- 
cutor, and the other to the poor of 
the pariſþ. 
Aﬀgnees of copyhold and cuf- 
tomary eſtates to compound with 
the lord of the manor, and to be 


admitted tenants thereupon. 
The priſoner's, &c. right and 
by this 


intereſt only to be 
act. 

Effects on the premiſſes, where 
rent is due, are to be transferred 
to the landlord, and not made over 
to the aſſignees, unleſ they mall 
agree to ſatisfy the landlord. F 

All mortgages, ſtatutes, recog- 


— 


nizances, and judgments, are to 
take place, prefe to claims of 
an inferior nature. 

A power is veſted in the priſon- 


er of leaſing lands, &c. to veſt in 
the aſſignees. 

The acting gaoler at the time of 
delivering the liſts ſhall only be 
liable to be ſworn, 

The court, if required by a cre. 
ditor oppoſing the priſoner's dif. 
charge, is to adminifter an oath 
to the gaoler, that there is no fraud 
or colluſion practiſed by him or 
any other perſon whatever, but 
that he produced to the court a 
true copy of the cauſe of ſuch de- 
tainer or commitment. 5 

If ſuch perſen ſhall not have 

been the gaoler on Jan. 1, 1765, 
&c. then another oath is to be & 
miniſtered to him, The court, if- 
required by a creditor, may ſum- 
mon the perſon who acted as gaoler 
on Jan. 1, 1765,- or finee, and ex- 
- amine 
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amine him touching the commit- Perſons diſcharged may p 
ment and continuance in cuſtody generally, &c. to all action g 
of the priſoner. , Judgments brought againſt da 
Any gaoler diſobeying the war- before January 1, 1765, &c. w 


go l. w. 
dove all 
raud. 


TY Any p 
rant or order of the court, &c, in other ſuits may plead in de abod 
forfeits 1001. with treble coſts. charge of their perſons from e bog f. 

Debtors who were beyond the Cution. come 
ſeas on Jan. 1, 1765, ſurrender- Plaintiff may reply generalh, odge, is 
ing themſelves, may take the be- &c. but if nonſuited is to pay 1 aft, 
nefit of this act upon the ſame ble coſts, Juſtice 
terms as other priſoners ; except- - Bankrupts not obtaining d Linc 
ing ſuch particulars wherein the certificate in due time, are &. y gaols, 
caſes both differ. cluded from the benefit of ners. 

The fugitive's oath contains a act. Thoſe 
declaration that he was actually Attornies embezzling, &c. & eir fee: 
abroad on the firſt day of January ents money or effects, exclude he gaole 
1765, and the reſt of it touching the benefit of this act. | harged. 
the ſurrendering up his effects, is Gaoler to permit the ſpeakin Debtor 
the ſame as that of other priſoners in private to priſoners, w oners wh 
before mentioned, names are inſerted in the lik, a perſon, ul 

The gaoler and printer of the Gazette, &c. and the examining bre eXClud 
Gazette, or other news paper, not the original books of entries, &. Any cr 
complying with the regulations on penalty of 40 1, with colts er's diſc 
of this act, forfeit xool. to the ſuit. bd. per w 
priſoners, with treble coſls of Any priſoner's future eſtate ui dich the 
ſuit. effects, notwithſtanding his pet hich dif 
+ Any gaoler convicted of per- - ſonal diſcharge, liable to crecium ed by Au 
jury torteits zool. with full coſts wearing apparel, bedding, and Perſons 
of ſuit, &c. One moiety to go working tools, &c. not exceedig laiming 
to the informer, and the other to- 101. value, excepted, are to del 
wards ſatisfying the debts of the Any creditor may fue for de creditors. 
creditors. recovery of debt due at the tint Affiene 

The clerk of the peace refuſing of the priſoner's diſcharge, but 00 examinati 
the priſoner a copy of his diſcharge, hold the priſoner to ſpecial ag the di. 
or taking exorbitant fees for the nor take his perſon, wearing and juſtic 
ſame, or for aſſigning over the pri- par el, bedding, or tools, in judg mine the 
ſoner's eſtate and effects, forfcits ment; and no advantage 15 toe Any p 
20l. to the priſoner. taken of the cauſe of action er to an 

Any priſoner convicted of per- accruing within three years, committee 
Jury to-iuffer as a felon. of the ſtatute of — Twent) 

Perſons diſcharged by this act, cept ſuch ſuir did not accrue v bosed on 
not liable to arreſts for debts, in three years after ſuch piiloneti months, ; 
&c. contracted before January 1, diſcharge, „e not 
1765. The diſcharge of a E dule. 

Juſtices, ſheriffs, and, gaolers, acquittal of the co- partner of 9 A diſe 
may plead this act to any action of ties. ; * lently, vc 
eſcape, or ſuit brought againſt Any gaoler making alle Perſons 
them, and recover treble coſts. in the priſon book, or lil, ol ets of t 


dore all other penalties for ſuch 
raud. 


c. al Any priſoner refuſing to declare 
in d de abode, &c. of the perſon at 


hoſe ſuit he is detained, or 
d come to the creditor in the 
odge, is excluded the benefit of 
is act. 

uſtices for the counties of Vork 
nd Lincoln, to meet at the coun- 
y gaols, &c, for diſcharge of pri- 
ſoners. 

Thoſe who are priſoners for 
heir fees, or other demands of 
he gaoler or officer, to be dy- 
harged. 
Debtors to the crown, and pri- 
oners who owe above 1000l, to one 
perſon, unleſs the creditors conſent, 
are excluded the benefit af this act. 
Any creditor oppoſing a priſo- 
her's diſcharge, to allow him 38. 
bd. per week, on nonpayment of 
hich the priſoner to be diſcharged, 
hich diſcharges are to be obtain- 
ed by Auguſt 1, 1767. 
Perſons ſeiſed of an eſtate tail, 
laiming the benefit of this act, 
are to deliver up the ſame to the 


ec. c. 
ccludel 


eaking 

whale 
lift, u 
minitz 
s, A. 
coſts d 


ate and 
is pe- 
*C1tons; 
* 


ceeduny 


for ue creditors. : 

e un Aſſignees may apply for further 
_ - examination of the priſoner, touch- 
141 ba 


ing the diſcovery of his effects, &c. 
and juſtices may ſend for and exa- 
mine the priſoner accordingly. 

Any perſon refuſing to appear, 
or to anſwer upon oath, may be 
committed. 1 
Twenty pounds per cent. al- 
lowed on diſcovering, within 12 
months, any part of the priſoner's 
"1 not returned in the ſche- 
ule. 


A diſcharge obtained fraud u- 
lently, void. 


Perſons concealing any eſtate or 
ets of the priſoner, forfeit 1001. 


ing ap- 
n judg- 
is to be 
tion dd 
rs, 00 
on, & 
le with 
iſoner 


ſoner 
or (ut: 


- ents 
ſorſen 
my 
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and double value, with treble coſts 
of ſuit, 

Aſſignees, with conſent of the 
majority in value of the creditors, ' 
may compound for debts due to 
the priſoner's eſtate; and may ſub- 
mit any diſpute relating thereto 
to arbitration ; or otherwiſe may 
ſettle and agree- the ſame as they 
ſhall think fit. N 

Aſſignees may be petitioned 
againſt for inſufficiency, fraud, 
miſmanagement, or other miſbe- 
haviour ; the court thereupon is 
to ſummon the parties, and make 
ſach orders therein as they ſhall 
think fit. 

Where mutual credit has been 
given, the balance to be ſtated and 
allowed. 

Thoſe who are prifoners upon 
proceſs out of the courts of con- 
ſcience, to have the benefit of this 
act. 

Quakers affirmation to be taken 
in lieu of an oath. 

Perſons who took the benefit 
of the act of 1 George III. ex- 
cluded, 

This act not to extend to Scot- 


land. | 


Abſtradt of the act forthe more effec- 
tual preſervation of fiſh in fiſh- 
ponds and other waters; and 
conies in warrens ; and for pre- 
venting the damage done to ſea- 
banks, within the county of Lin- 
coln, by the breeding of conies 


therein, 


Ccording to the preamble of 

this act, the ſeveral laws in 

being for the preſervation of fiſh 

in rivers, ponds, pools, moats, 

ſtews, and other waters, having, 

by experience, been found —_— 
tu 


tun to deter divers looſe, idle, 
and diſorderly perſons, from ſteal- 
ing, taking way, or ing. 
—— and preſe 5 
it 3s therefore enacted, that in cafe 
any perſon or s; from and 
after the ſirſt day of June 15635, 
ſhall enter into any park or pad- 


Lock, fenced in and incloſed, or 


into any garden, orchard, or yard, 
adhaining or belonging te an 
dweiliag houfe, — throogh 
which park or k, garden, 
: orchard; or any river, or 

ſtreum of water ſhall run or be, or 
wherein ſhall be any river, ſtream, 
pond, pool, moat, ſtew, or other 
watery; and by any means; ways, 
or device whatſbever, ſhall ſteal, 
take, kill, or deſtroy any fiſh 
therein, withogt the conſent of 
the owner or owners thereof, or 
ſhall bb aiding or afliſting therein; 
or knowingly ſhall receive, or buy 
ſuch ſuſn q and, being thereof in- 
dicted within ſix calendar monchs 
nemt aſtir ſuch offence or offences 
ſhall have been committed, are 
upon conviction to be tranſported 
for ſeven years. 

Any offender making a diſcove- 
ry of, and convicting his accom- 
plices, is intitled to a pardon. 

Perſons alſo eon vidted of taking 
or deſtroying, & c. fin in rivers or 
other waters, in any other incloſed 
graued which ſhall be private pro- 
are tb forfeit to the owner 
of the fiſhery 1, On complaiat 
of / the offence, any one or more of 
his majeſty's juſtices of the peace 
- ſhall iſſue his or their — 1 — 
apprehending the offender, a 
the: penalty is to bo paid down up- 
oon gone; other wiſe the of- 
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they thall be tried ſhall diſcretio» 


fender is to be committed to % 
houſe of correction for fix monty 
or an action may be brought i 
the penalty in any of the courts 
Weſtminſter, within fix monty 
after the offence. 

None are liable to forfeit ſu 
taking fiſh in any river, whe 
they have a juſt right or claim. 

And, whereas there are maty 
thoufand acres of land in thy 


kingdom altogether unfit for cu 


tivation, and yet the ſame are < pp: 
pable of rendering great profit, by Mens, bei 
the breedi nd maintaining 


conies, as well to the owners of 
ſuch lands, as to a multitude d 
induſtrious manufacturers, who 
gain their livelihood by workig 
up coney wool ; it 1s likewiſe pro 
vided by this act, that perſon 
convicted of entering warrem it 
the night · time, taking or killing 
conies there, or aiding or afſiſtig 
therein, may be puniſhed by tram 
portatien for ſeven years, or (i 
fer ſuch other leſſer puniſhment 
by whipping, fine; or impriſot- 
ment, as the court before whont 


poſtage | 
don and 
ally award and direct. America, 
Perſons, convicted on this af, id dom: 
are not liable to be convicted ur By irom and 
der any former act. | 1765, int 
This act is not to ayes” — 
deſtroying of conies in Place. 
— ſea and river bank! For all 
in the county of Lincoln, up" ling from 
account of the t miſch and in the Br 
damage occahoned by the increiſe nca, and 
of comes upon the fea and rer London, 
banks in the ſaid county; 20d 1 ber every 
ſatisfaction is to be made for d. Y treble 
mages on ſuch banks, unleſ⸗ they unce 48. 
exceed the ſum of one ſhilliag erery pai 


Other thi 
Aue 


in the ſaic 
Port there 


rad of an act to alter certain 
rates of poſtage, and to amend, ex- 
plain, and enlarge, ſeveral pro- 
and in other acts relating to the 


revenue of the poſt office. 


HE preamble to this act ſets 
forth, that the ſecurity and 
mprovement of correſpondence, 
throughout his majeſty's domimi- 
ons, being a matter of great con- 
ternment, and highly neceſſary for 
the preſervation and extenſon of 
trade and commerce; and likewiſe 
that, by the vaſt acceſſion of terri- 
tory gained by the late treaty of 
peace, ſeveral communications ha- 
ving been opened,. and new poſts 
eſtabliſhed in feveral parts of his 
majeſty's dominions in America, 
for which the rates of can- 
not, under the preſent laws, be pro- 
perly aſcertained ; it is therefore 
enadted, that ſo much of the act of 
9 Anne, as eſtabliſhes the rates of 
poſtage of letters between Lon- 
don and the Britiſh dominions in 
America, and places within the 
lad dominions, be re „ and 
rom and aſter the 10th of ORKeber 
1765; inftead of the rates 
2 the following take 
place. 

For all letters and packets paſ- 
lng from London to — os 


nca, and from any ſuch port unto 
London, for every ſingle letter 18. 
for every double letter 28. for eve- 
ly treble letter 3s. and for every 
ounce 45. and ſo in proportion fer 
frery packet of deeds, writs, or 
Aer things: and from any port 
n the ſaid dominions to any other 
port therein, by ſea, for every ſin gle 
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| letter 4d. and fo in proportion as 


in the Britiſh domitious in Ame- i 
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above. 

The rates of inland poſtage in 
America, for any diſtance not en- 
ceeding 60 miles, are, ſor every 
ſingle s 44. and all others in 


proportien ; for upwards of 60, 


and not exceeding 100 miles, every 
fingle letter 6d. others in propor- 
tion; and for upwards of ic, 
and not exceeding 200 miles, eve- 
ry ſingle letter 8d. others in pro- 
portion; and for upwards of 260, 
and not exceding 100 miles fur- 


8 


ſuch letters, forfeit 
ſecutor with full coſt ; 
extra is charged on all ſhip- 
not brought by 
beats 


From and after the 10th 


171 
215 


x 
} 


= 


3 


: 
1 
15 
27 


not exceeding one poſtage, fo 
every fingle letter, the ſum of 1d. 
for every double letter 2d. for 


” 
« 
” * 1 »„2v— — — —— _ 
— —_J_—— % 


. 
— — 
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ties are to be deemed ſterling mo- 


The clerk of the parliaments, 
and clerk of the houſe of commons, 
are impowered to ſend and receive 


letters free of poltage. 


Privileges ' of ambaſſadors and their 
ſervants, as to their debts, by the 
laws of England, 


N reſpe& to civil ſuits, all the 
foreign juriſts agree, that nei- 
ther an ambaſſador, nor any of his 
train, comites, can be proſecuted 
for any debt or contract in the 
courts of that kingdom wherein 
he is ſent to reſide : yet Sir Ed- 
ward Coke maintains, that, if an 
nbaſſador make a contract which 
tium, he ſhall an- 

And the truth is, 
ve find no traces in our law books 
ff allowing any privileges to am- 
baſſadors or their domeſtics, even 
In civil ſuits, previous to the reign 
ff queen Anne; when an ambaſſa- 
dor from Peter the Great, Czar 
f Muſcovy, was actually arreſted 
and taken out of his coach, in 
London, in 1708, for debts which 
de had there contracted. 
tie Czar reſented very highly, 
d demanded (we are told) that 
the officers who made the arreſt 
Would be puniſhed with death: 
ut the queen (to the amazement 
f that deſpotic court) directed her 
Mituſtry to inform him, that the 
w of England had not yet pro- 
ted ambaſſadors from the 
Ment -of their lawful debts ; and 
at therefore the arreſt was no of- 
ence by the laws ; and that ſhe 
anilhment upon 


f her ſubjects, 


ſwer for it here. 


ould inflict no 
ay, the meaneſt o 


unleſs warranted by the laws of 
the land. To ſatisfy however the 
clamours of the foreign miniſters 
(who made it a common cauſe) as 
well as to appeaſe the wrath of 
Peter, a new ſtatute, viz. 7 Anne, 
chap. 12. (a copy of which, ve 
elegantly engroſſed and illumi- 
ned, was ſent to Moſcow as a 
preſent) was enacted by parlia» 
ment, reciting the arreſt which 
had been made, in contempt of 
the protection granted by her ma- 
jeſty, contrary to the law of na- 
tions, and in prejudice of the 
rights and 4 — which am- 
baſſadors and other publit mini- 
ſters have at all times been thereby 
poſſeſſed of, and ought to be kept 
ſacred and inviolable.“ Where- 
fore it enacts, that for the future 
all proceſs whereby the. perſon of 
any ambaſlador, or his domeſtic 
ſervant, may be arreſted, or his 
goods diſtrained or ſeized, ſhall be 
utterly null and void; and the 
perſons proſecuting ſuch proceſs, 
ſhall be deemed violators cf the 
law of nations, and diſturbers of 
the public repoſe ; and ſhall ſuffer 
ſuch penalties and corporal puniſh- 
ment as the lord chancellor and 
the two chief juſtices, or any two 
of them, ſhall think fit. 
But it is expreſsly provided, that 
no trader, within the deſcription |_ 
of the bankrupt laws, who ſhall 
be in the ſervice of any ambaſſa- 
dor, ſhall be privileged or pro- 
tected by this act; nor mall any 
one be puniſhed for arreſting an 
ambaſſador's ſervant, unleſs his 
name be regiſtered with the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and by him tranſ- 
mitted to the ſheriffs of London, 
and Middleſex ; exceptions, that 
are ſtrictly conformable to the 


[0] | rights 
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rights of ambaſſadors, as obſerved The party muſt ſerve in de 
in the moſt civilized countries; capacity he was hired, Barna, 
and, in conſequence of this ſtatute, K. B. 401. Where a perſon dos 
thus enforcing the law of nations, not execute the office, which he 
theſe privil ard now uſually has his teftimonial for, but only 
allowed in the art of common = himſelf entered in the liſt ty 
law. Black Com. 247. ave the benefit of a protection, the 

The courts of common law have court will not ſuffer it. Barnad 
come to the following reſolu- K. B. 79. | 
tions, upon application, on the . 

3 EI IS 9 

"That it is not neceſſary that the 4 2r a2 of the charter of incortors 
party ſhould live in the ambaſſa- — tk ſeciety 2 anti i 
dor's houfe. 8 Stra. * R. Raym. Great Britain. 

1624. Fitzgib. 200, pl. 12. 

* When the party comes for bene- RMS; upon a field azur, 
fit of the act, it is not enough that A a bruſh, a chiſſel, and A pair 
he be regiſtered in the ſecretary's of compaſſes compoſed fretty, or: 
office as a fervant ; but mult ſhew over them in chief a regal crown, 
the nature of his ſervice, that the proper: ſupporters, on the dex 
court may judge whether he be a ter fide, Britannia ; on the fini. 
domeſtic ſervant within meaning ter, Concord; creſt on a wreath, a 
of the act of parliament. Fitzgib. oak branch and a palm branch in 
200 pl. 12. 2 Stra. 7979.  faltire, in the centre of which 

A trader, an annuitant, a juſtice chaplet of laurel. 
of peace, a menial ſervant, an The ſociety of artiſts of Grea 
hired clerk, a perſon who receives Britain to conſiſt of a preſident *, 
no wages, a courier, a meſſenger, vice-preſident, directors, and fel 
a land- waiĩter at the cuſtom-houſe, lows, for ever hereafter to be 1 
denied the benefit of the act, body politic and corporate, and to 
Fitzgib. 200. pl. 12, 2 Stra. 797. have. perpetual ſucceſſion ; and 

Pratt. Reg. C. P. 14 Batnes's may have power, notwithſtanding 
Notes. C. P. 264. 271. Rep. & the ſtatute of mortmain, to put 
Caf. Prack. C. P. 65. 134. 272. chaſe, have, take, acquire, receiv, 
| Barnard, K. B. 401. MSS. Rep. poſſeſs, enjoy, and hold to then, 
„ B. Mich. 31 G. II. 1757. and their fucceſſors, manors, me 


aſters and Manby. ſuages, &c, in fee and perpetuity - Prefic 
; f [ Ore, ai 
| T - : x . body corp 

George Lambert to be the firſt preſident, Francis Hayman to be e Bite, ſhall 
firſt vice-preſident, Richard Dalton to be the firſt treaſurer, Francis lociety ani 
Newton to be the firſt fecretary, and James M“ Ardell, George' But except by 
William Chambers, Witham Collins, Francis Cotes, Charles Grignion, Jo ſociety ren 
Gwynn, Nathaniel Honez Jeremiah Meyer, George Michael Moſet, James Cg. 
Payne, Edward Penny, Edward Rocker, Paul Sandby, Chriſt whe Cution of 


ton, William Tyler, Samuel Wale, Richard Wilſon, Joſeph Wilton, 
Richard Veo, perlens io be named with the above four. 


11 
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for life, or years, or otherwiſe, 
and likewiſe authority to hold and 
enjoy lands, &c. which may be 
deviſed, granted, or fold to the 
ſaid ſociety ; and alſo to purchaſe, 
bold, and poſſeſs, in mortmain, in 
perpetuity, or otherwiſe, to them, 
or in truſt for them, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, for the uſe and benefit of 
the ſaid corporation, from any per- 
ſon or perſons, bodies politic or 
corporate, or otherwiſe, not ex- 
ceeding the yearly value of 1050l. 
over and above all charges and 
reprizes, and to ſell, grant, demiſe, 
and diſpoſe of the ſame for lives 
or years, 

Clauſe. And to be able to ſue 
and be ſued, as other bodies po- 
litic or corporate in Great Bri- 
tain, 

Common ſear as before delivered. 
With liberty to break, alter, or 
change the ſame, from time to 
time, as they ſhall think fit. 

Clauſe. Directors to conſiſt of 
twenty-four perſons, whereof the 
preſident, vice- preſident, treaſurer 
and ſecretary to be four; and that 
all perſons who, within fix months 
from the date hereof, ſhall] be 
choſen fellows by the firſt preſi- 
dent, vice-preſident, and directors, 
therein after named ; and in all 
times after the ſaid ſix months, b 
the preſident, vice-preſident, di- 
reftors, and fellows of the ſaid 
body corporate, for the time be- 
aug, ſhall be fellows of the faid 
lociety and ſo called during life, 
except by the ſtatutes of the ſaid 
ſociety removed. | 

Claxſe, And for the better exe 
eution of this grant, we do no- 
minate,- conſtitute, and appoint, 
Anke Lambert, &c. as before 
flivered, until the feaſt of St. 
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Luke next, after the expiration of 
one year from the date hereof, 
and from thence till other fit and 
able perſons be choſen into. their 
ſaid ſeveral offices and rooms. 

Prowuiſo. That the preſident, 
vice-preſident, treaſurer, ſecretary, 
and the reſt of the directors, be 
either painters, ſculptors, archi- 
tefts, or engravers by profefſion'; 
and that all perſons to be appoint- 
ed directors, ſhall aid, adviſe; and 
aſſiſt, in the buſineſs of the ſaid 
corporation. | 15215 

N clauſe. Liberty to the 
ſaid corporation to hold meetings 
of themſclves for the better im- 
provement of the ſaid arts, &c. 
as often as it ſhall be neceſſary, 
within the city of London, or ten 
miles thereof. 

Clauſe, And that it ſhall be 

lawful for the faid ſociety, from 
time to time, to nominate and 
chooſe, once in every year, fit and 
able perſons, being members there- 
of, to be preſident, vice-prefident, 
treaſurer, ſecretary, and directors, 
to continue ſeverally until St. 
Luke's day, next after the expira- 
tion of one year from the time of 
their reſpective elections, if they 
ſhall ſo long live, or not be removed 
for juft cauſe, and from thence till 
another be choſen. And in caſe 
of the death, or removal of the 
preſident, vice-preſident, treaſurer, 
or ſecretary, and directors, to 
chooſe able perſons to fill up ſuch 
office; and the perſon or perſons 
ſo choſen, to continue till the ex- 
piration of one year, for which 
the ſaid directors ſhall be then 
ch&ſen. ; | 

Clauſe. And in eaſe of the ab- 
ſence of the preſident aud vice- 
preſident, upon any day upon 

[2]-a: þ-* \ which 
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which a meeting of the ſociety 
had been. before appointed, then 
it ſhall be lawful for the directors, 
then and there aſſembled, being of 
the number of ſtxteen or more, to 
elect among themſelves a perſon 
to be vice-preſident for that meet- 
ing only; which vice-preſident, 
ſo elected, ſhall have the ſame au- 
thority, in all reſpects, as if the 
prefident or vice-preſident were 
aQually preſent. | 
And if it ſhall happen, that the 
election of the preſident, or other 
officers, cannot be perfected on the 
feaſt of St. Luke, that they may 
appoint any other day near the 
ſaid feaſt of St. Luke for the per- 
fecting thereof, which ſhall al- 
ways * by ballot, and ſo from 
day to day till completed. 

Further clauſe. | Liberty to the 
faid preſident, &c. to aſſemble to- 
gether in London, or ten miles 
thereof, as the preſident ſhall ap- 
point, by ſummons, or notice, 
which he is hereby impowered 
timely to iſſue for that purpoſe ; 
and, when met, ſhall have power 
to make ſtatutes, bye-laws, and 
ordinances, neceſſary and expedi- 
ent for the government of the ſaid 
ſociety and every member there- 
of, which ſtatutes, &c. not being 
. to the laws and ſtatutes 
of this realm, ſhall be effectually 
obſerved and kept, and to do all 
ether things concerning the re- 
venues thereof. 

Proviſo. No bye-law, ſtatute, or 
ordinance, fo made by them, ſhall 
be binding upon the ſaid fociety, 
until the Inn. ſhall have been read 
over and approved of by the ma- 
Jority of the preſident, vice-prefi- 

ent, dire&ors, and fellows, aſſem- 
| bled together for thet purpoſe, 
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Some account of the nuptials of th 
prince of Aſturias with the is 
Fanta Leuiſa of Parma; and of the 
archduke Leopold of Auſtria with 
the infanta Maria Louiſa of 
Spain. 


N the 3d of July 1765, in the 

evening, the princeſs Donn; 
Louiſa, infanta of Parma, future 
ſpouſe of the prince of Aſturias 
made her entry into the city of Ge. 
noa with a very numerous ſuite, 
and efcorted by a company of the 
duke of Parma's horſe guards. A 
ſoon as ſhe paſſed the firſt gated 
the ſuburbs, ſhe was ſaluted by 
101 pieces of cannon ; and whe 
ſhe appeared in fight of the per, 
by his majeſty's ſhip the Centurion, 
commodore Harriſon, and the Gus 
daloupe, the honourable captui 
Ruthven, each with twenty-one 
guns. The ſame evening the prit- 


ceſs received the republic's depu- 


tation of fix gentlemen and (it 


ladies; and the next day ſhe wa 


complimented by almoſt all de 
nobility of both ſexes. On tt 
gth, in the evening, the prince 
took an airing on the ſea with tw 
of the republic's gallics ; and 
paſſing by his majeſty's ſhips Ce- 
turion and Guadaloupe, was f. 
luted with twenty-one guns fron 
each ſhip. 
On the 17th, about three if 
the afternoon, the Spaniſh {qu 
dron, with the infanta Maria Low 
ſa of Spain, future ſpouſe of i 
archduke Leopold of Auſtria er 
tered the port of the ſame! 
under the — of twenty · 
pieces of cannon from each of 
Engliſh ſhips 
Harriſos, and of 101 


under com 
from ' 
ci. 


highnet 
ould | 
water, 
mornin; 

The 
went to 
ceſs Lo 
two pri. 
with thi 
princeſs 
dreſs, : 
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was perf 
— 
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other by 
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city, The maſter of the ceremo- 
nies to the republic immediately 
went on board the admiral's ſhip, 
to receive the orders of her royal 


2 highneſs, who informed him ſhe 

with ſhould continue that night on the 

ö of water, and make her entry the next 
morning. 

f The princeſs, on her landing, 
| the went to the palace where the prin- 
on ceſs Louiſa of Parma reſided, The 
[ture two princeſſes embraced each other 
ria, with the greateſt cordiality. The 
Ge- princeſs of Spain then retired to 
uite, dreſs, and appeared again about 
f the eleven, when ſhe received the am- 


A baſſadreſſes of France and Spain, 


ted who were preſented to her at the 
| by toccader, that is, immediately after 
ben the toilet. | 
port She was then conducted to the 
ros, palace of Doria, where ſhe was re- 
Zu- ſigned by the commiſſioners of the 
ptalt court of Spain into the care of the 


obe commiſſioners appointed for that 


prin⸗ purpoſe by the court of Vienna. 
epo · The hall where this ceremony 
| fit was performed was magnificently 


wu adorned, and was divided into two 
the apartments, ſeparated by a table 
covered with crimſon velvet fring- 


nceb ed with gold ; one of which was 
tue occupied by the Spaniſh, and the 
d on other by the imperial commiſſion- 
Ce- ers. Count de Roſenberg was the 
5 head commiſſioner from Vienna, 
from After this ceremony, the arch- 
| cucheſs was conducted to the pa- 
e it lace of Spirola, and afterwards 
qu dined with the princeſs of Aſtu- 
our nas, by whom ſhe was likewiſe ac- 
- companied in the evening to an 
city, On the 23d, the two princeſſes 
obe took leave of each other, and at 
. ſeven in the morning the arch- 


2 
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' Leopold, and the two eldeſt arch- 


uchels ſet out for Inſpruck, where 
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the emperor and empreſs, the king 
of the Romans, the archduke 


ducheſſes had repaired to meet her, 
accompanied by the lords and 
ladies ſent from the court of Vien- 
na to receive her, and was ſaluted 
on her leaving the town by one 
hundred and one guns, 

On the 24th in the afternoon, 
the princeſs of Aſturias embarked 
in admiral Navarro's barge, which 
was ſteered by the admiral himſelf, 
and followed by all the barges and 
boats belonging to the Spaniſh 
ſquadron, all by all the boats of the 
town, which were filled with peo- 
ple, whoſe curioſity led them to be 
ſpectators of the ceremonies on this 
occaſion. As ſoon as the princeſs 
had got into the barge, ſhe was ſa- 
lited with an hundred and one guns 
fired from the walls of the city ; 
and upon the appearance of her 
barge 1n fight of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſhips Centurion, Thames, 
Guadaloupe, and Vulture ſloop, 
with twenty-one guns from each; 
and the Centurion being dreſſed, 
immediately afterwards, let fly all 
her colours, As ſoon as the princeſs 
was on board the admiral's his, ſhe 
was ſaluted with a triple diſchar 
of twenty-one guns from all t 
ſhips of the Spaniſh ſquadron, 
Early the 25th inſtant, = fleet 

ot under ſail, but they were all 
in ſight the afternoon following. 

The two princeſſes made very 
conſiderable preſents of diamond 
rings, aigrettes, gold watches, and 
pictures ſet with diamonds, ta 
all the gentlemen and ladies de- 
puted by the republic to attend 
them during their ſtay, as likewiſe 
to the reſpective conſuls and vice- 
conſuls; and in general to all 
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thoſe who had the honour to be 
employed in aſſiſting on occaſion 
of Their ſtay in the city. Theſe 
preſents are valued, at leaſt, at 
39,0001. ſterling. 

Each of the gentlemen deputed 
by the republic to attend them, re- 
ceived a diamond ring of between 
ſix and ſeven thouſand livres value, 
and each of the ladies a flower com- 
poſed of diamonds, of nearly the 
Aame value, The archducheſs pre- 
ſented commodore Harriſon with 
her picture in miniature, valued at 
16,;c00 Roman crowns. 

On the 11th of Auguſt the prin. 
ceſs of Aſturias landed in perfect 
health at — 2 and in a 
few days ſet out for St. Ildefonſo ; 
but was taken ill upon the road, 
and obliged to ſtop at Villa Verde. 
However, ſhe was foon well 
enough to proceed on her journey. 
On the 4th of September, in the 
morning, his Catholic majeſty went 
to Guaderama, about three leagues 
from St. Ildefonſo, where he met 
her royal kighneſs, and dined with 
her. He then brought her-to St. 
 Ndefonſo in his own coach, where 
they arrived about half an hour 
afrer five. The prince of Aſturias, 
accompanied by the infant Don 
Lovis, waited at the bottom of the 
court airs to receive the princeſs, 
and his Catholic majeſty handed her 
up to the queen-mother's apart- 
ment. His Catholic majeſty then 
retired to his own; where, after 
ſome time, all the foreign mini- 
ters were called in. In the inte- 
rim the princeſs, who had been 
drefied by the queen mother, was 
conducted by her majeſty to the 
king's apartment, when they im- 
mediately withdrew into the next 
reom. The cardinal patriarch of 
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the Indies performed the marriag 
ceremony, 

It was intended that the mar. 
riage ſhould be performed private. 
ly ; ſo na ceremony was obſerved, 
The ambaſſadors and foreign mini. 
ſters, however, formed the firſt 
circle round the royal family; be- 
hind them the ladies and grande: 
of the court; and the doors were 
opened to let in every body that 
would come, 

Immediately after the ceremony, 
his Catholic majeſty and all the 
royal family retired: the next 
day the principal perſons of the 
court kiſſed the Ling's hand, as 
well as thoſe of the prince and 
princeſs of Aſturias. On the 6th 
was another gala day gt court, On 
the 7th, the mourning, which had 
been laid aſide on this occaſion, 
was put 0a again, 

The feſtivals at Madrid, on ac- 
caſion of theſe nuptials, began on 
the gth of September, when there 
was a great gala at court in the 
morning, At two o'clock the 
royal family went in ceremony to 
the great ſquare, to ſoe the ca- 
valiers ride the parejas, or in 
pairs, 

The front was taken up by the 
royal family, and the attendants 
on the court. The halberdiers 
formed a line under the king's bal- 
cony; oppoſite to this were bal. 
conies allotted for the foreign mi. 
niſters. The parejas conſiſted of 
three companies of cavaliers, above 
one hundred in each, fifty of whom 
were noblemen of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion. Theſe gentlemen were mount- 
ed on the fineſt Spaniſh horſes, 
richly capariſoned. The firſt who 
eatered was the count of Altamin, 
who headed his company, _ 
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palace, 


American dreſſes, the feathers of 
which alone coſt more than 50001]. 
ferling, After marching round 
the ſquare,” and paying their obe- 
dience to the royal family, they 
drew upon the left. The next was 
the duke of Lerma, with his band, 
who were all dreſſed after the an- 
tique Spaniſh faſhion, Theſe, after 
paying their duty as the others had 
done, formed themſelves on the 
right, Laſtly, the duke of Medina 
Celi approached with his troop, in 
huſſar habits. Theſe ranged them- 
ſelves oppoſite to the king's bal- 
cony, After the ſignal was given 
by the drums and trumpets, theſe 
cavaliers began their exerciſes, 
which conſiſted of various evolu- 
tions, diviſions, &c. in which they 
mtroduced a kind of mock fight, 
ſomething reſembling that of the 
ancient Parthians, 

The duke of Lerma next brought 
up his company, who, after per- 
forming the ſame exerciſes as the 
others, drew up in a ſtraight line, 
before the royal balcony. They 


then ran in parejas or pairs; which 
was performed in the following 


manner. Two of the cavaliers rode 
as faſt as their horſes could go for 
about two hundred yards ; then 
ſtopt ſhort under the king's balco- 
ny, made their reverence, and re- 
tired, one on the right, the other 
on the left: this was continued till 
all the cavaliers had performed the 
ſame. The gentlemen of the count 
of Altamira's company performed 
the ſame ; and the whole laſted an 
hour, This magnificent ſpectacle 
was at the expence of theſe three 
grandees, who all vied with each 
other, who ſhould make the moſt 
ſplendid appearance. 

The court then returned to the 


palace, followed by the cavaliers 
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on foot ; and then went. to the 
king's apartment. His majeſty did 
them- the honour to ſay, that he 
was glad to ſee them diſtinguiſh 
deu dees by their agility on 
horſeback ; and hoped they would 
continue a cuſtom they had ſo pro- 
perly revived. _ Een 

The foreign miniſters alſo fol- 
lowed the royal family to court, 
and ſtood by his majeſty in a balco- 
ny, whilſt there was exhibited in 
the ſquare before the palace a maſ- 
querade ſcene after the Spaniſh 
manner, which was prepared at a 
great expence by the corporations 
and trading companies of the town. 
The proceſſion conſiſted of algua- 
zils, companies of foot, archers, 
dancers drefled in a groteſque fa- 
ſhion, &c. Next followed five tri- 
umphal chars full of muſicians; 
four of theſe chars repreſented the 
four parts of the world ; and the 
fifth the Spaniſh monarchy. Theſe 
drew up before the palace, and one 
perſon from each char addreſſed his 
majeſty in verſe. Then ſeveral dan- 
cers deſcended, and danced. upon 
two ſtages erected for that purpoſe : 
the dreſſes were coſtly, and well 
adapted. This being finiſhed, a 
firework was played of; and there 
was a ball at the great chamber- 
lain's. 

The archducheſs Maria Louiſa 
arrived at Inſpruck the 2d of Au- 
guſt at fix in the evening, accom- 
panied by their imperial majeſties, 
the archduke and. the archducheſ- 
ſes who went to meet her ; and on 
the gth their royal highneſſes re- 
ceived the nuptial benediction 
from prince Clement of Saxony, 
biſhop of Freyſingen and Ratiſbon, 

Late on Wedneſday morning the 
11th of September they arrived 
at Pratolino, about fix miles diſ- 
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tance from Florence, and came in- nour to be preſented by name to th 
to Florence at eight o'clockin the great duke and ducheſs, and wen 
morning of the 13th, where their received ina very gracious manner: 
royal highneſſes were conducted to after which the earl Cowper an 
their palace amidſt the acclamations earl Tilney were, by order of th 
of many thouſands of people. Soon great duke, invited to dinner, 2 
after the Engliſh and many other were ſome ofthe moſt diſtinguiſhed 


foreign noblemen and gentlemen, ſtrangers of each nation who hat 
reſiding at Florence, had the ho- been preſented, 


* * — 


— 


Ceremonial of the private interment of his late royal highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland, in the reyal vault, in King Henry the VILth's chapel. 


N Friday night, the 8th of November 1765, the body and un 
of his late royal highneſs were conveyed from Groſvenor-ſquare 
to the prince's chamber in the houſe of lords, in a hearſe drawn by fix 


white horſes adorned with white feathers. The next evening about ten, 


a fignal from Weſtminſter- bridge, by the firing of a ſky rocket, wa 
given, that the funeral proceſſion of his royal highneſs was begun, 
which ſignal being anſwered by another from the centre arch of Lon- 
don bridge, minute guns were immediately fired at the Tower, and ſo 
continued,- until, by ſecond _— from the ſame places, it was known 
the funeral ceremony was ended. The great bells in ſeveral of the 
churches in London and Weſtminſter alſo continued to toll, until the 
funeral was over. | 
The proceſſion was made through the Old Palace-yard to the $outh- 
eaſt door of the Abbey, upon a floor railed in, covered with black 
cloth, and lined on each fide with a party of the foot guards, in the 
following order. 
Drums and trumpets, ſounding a ſolemn 
march, the coyerings of the drums 
and banners of the trumpets | 
being adorned with military trophies. 
Knight marſhal's men. 
Servants to his royal highneſs. 
Page of the preſence to his royal highneſs. 
Page ofthe back ſtairs, 
Pages of honour, 
Phyſicians. 
Chaplains. 
Equerries. 
Secretary. 
Purſuivants of arms, 
Heralds of arms, 


Comp- 
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. 
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Comptroller of his R. 
highneſs's houſhold. 


Lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold. 


Cheſter herald. 
The Gentleman of the horſe to his royal highneſs, via. 
| Major general Hodgſon. 
« C The coronet upon 
A a black velvet A 
Gentleman cuſhion, borne Gentleman 
Uſher, by Clarencieux Uſher. 
king of arms, 
The BODY, 
Carried by 14 yeomen of the guard, 


A Garter principal A 
Gentleman king of arms Gentleman 
Uſher. with his rod. Uſher. 
1 8 he chief mourner, 1 * 
e chie e | 
mourner, Duke of Grafton, mourner, 
duke of a long black cloak ; duke of 
Ancaſter his train borne by Mancheſter 
in a black Sir Charles Knowles, in a black 
cloak. baronet. cloak, * 
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Treaſurer of his R, 
: | _ houſhold. 


York heral 


covered with a holland ſheet and 
black velvet pall, adorned with 
eight eſcutcheons of his royal high- 
neſs's arms, under a canopy of 
black velvet, borne by the follow- 
ing general officers, viz, generals 
Sir John Mordaunt, Cholmonde- 
ley, lord George Beauclerk, Con- 
way, Cornwallis, Howard, Rich, 
Honeywood, Durand, Webb, and 
Sir 2 Amherſt, being in their 
uniforms, and having ſaſhes cover- 


ed with crape, and crape in their 
hats and on their arms.— The 

ſupported by the lords Aberga- 
4 Cadogan, Sondes, and Gran- 
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K Aſſiſtants to the chief mourner, viz. 
Earl of Peterborough, 
Earl of Dartmouth, 
Earl of Harrington, 
Earl Cornwallis, 
f Earl Talbot, 

(Lord Stew ard of his majeſty's houſhold,) 
Earl of Cardigan, 
Earl of Pomfret, 


Earl Harcourt. 
n A geatleman uſher. 
The three lords of his royal highneſs's bedchamber, viz, 
Lord Frederick Cavendiſh, 

Earl of Albemarle, nite hort 
Earl of Ancram, athers, ' 
'The grooms of his royal highneſs's bedchamber, viz, quarter | 
| Mayor general Fitzwilliam, | kl from | 
Major general Boſcawen, je firing 
f Colonel Sandys. ren, tha! 
N. B. Lords, lords ſons, and privy counſellors, were likewiſe cal- lis roy: 
© of! over, and ſome attended. uch fign: 


At the entrance of Weſtminſter Abbey, within the church, the den her from 
and prebendaries, attended by the choir, received the body, falligi V bridge, 
— the proceſſion Juſt before the officer of arms, who conducted * by — f 
chamberlain ; and ſo proceeded into King Henry the VIIth's chapel; oontinuec 
where the body was depofited on wreflels the head towards the altre duke of 
the coronet and cufhion being laid upon the coffin, and the canopy 9 nd figns 
over it, while the ſervice was read by the dean of Weſtminſter ; the d * kno 
mourner, and his two ſupporters, fitting on chairs, at the head of th ww A. 
corpſe ; the lords alliſtants and ſupporters of the pall, fitting on dale in fe 
on either ſide. | London 

The part of the ſervice before the interment being read, the co nud tc 
was depoſited in the yault, and the dean having finiſhed the burial fa 7 over. 
vice, Garter proclaimed his royal highneſs's ſtyle as follows: he proc 

Thus it hach pleaſed ALMIGHTY GOD to take out of this trankſuth-calt | 

tory life, unto his divine mercy, the late moſt high, moſt nigh Pon a floor 


and mot illuffrious Prince WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, dk c 
Cumberland, and duke of Brunſwic and Lunenburgh, mi 4 
quis of Berkhamſted, earl of Kennington, viſcount Tema. — rig 
baron of the iſle of Alderney, knight of the moſt noble order: 8 
the Garter, and firſt and principal companion of the moſt honow Page 
able order of the Bath, ſecond fon of his late moſt excellent ma Ps 
king GEORGE the Second. 1 
Twenty-one pieces of artillery were drawn into the park, and! N 
minute guns during the ceremony; and three battalions, vi. I $ 
each regiment of guards, were drawn up in St. Margaret's church! Purſy 


and fired vollies, on a ſignal given, as foon as the corpſe was depobit Heral, 
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ona of the private interment 
Y bi 17 — 2 highneſs Prince 
Frederick William, in the reyal 
wault, in king Henry the Se- 
venth's chapel, Weſtminſter Abbey. 


N Friday night, the zd of 
} January 1766, the body and 
of his royal highneſs were 
Wnveyed from Leiceſter ſquare to 
 prince's chamber at the houſe 
peers, in a hearſe drawn by fix 
hite horſes, adorned with white 
Athers. The next evening, about 
quarter before ten o'clock, a ſig- 
al from Weſtminſter bridge, by 
e firing of a ſky-rocket, was 
ven, that the funeral proceſſion 
F his royal highneſs was begun; 
hich fignal being anſwered by an- 
her from the centre arch of Lon- 


lately fired at the Tower, and 
continued (as at the funeral of 
e duke of Cumberland) until, by 
cond fignals from the ſaid places, 
was known the whole funeral 
nony was ended. The great 
ls in ſeveral of the churches 
London and Weſtminſter alſo 
dtinued to toll, until the funeral 
as over, 

The proceſſion was made to the 
buth-eaſt door of, the abbey, 
pon a floor railed in, and covered 
| _ cloth, in the following 


Knight marſhal's men. 
emen, ſervants to his royal highneſs, 
Page of the preſence. 
Page of the back ſtairs. 

Pages of honour, 

Phyſician, 

Chaplains. 

Equerries, 

Secretary. 
Purſuivants of arms. 
Heralds of arms. 
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dn bridge, minute guns were im- 
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Comptroller of his R. highneſs's houſhold, 
Treaſuret of his Royal highneſs's houſhold, 
An herald. 
Ld Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſhold, 
An officer of arms. 
Sub G. to his R. H. Gov. to his R. H. 
The coronet, | 
borne by a king of arms. . 
A gent. uſher, A gent. uſher, 
1 > 


body, P 

Covered with a black velvet pail, adorn, 
ed with eight eſcutcheons, under a 

canopy of black velvet, borne 

by eight gentlemen of 
the houſhold. | 
The pall ſupported by four barons. 

Gent. Garter prin. Gent, 
uſher, king at arms, 1 uſher, 


The chief mourner, a duke. 

His train borne by a baronet. 
Supporter, a duke, Supporter, a duke, 
Ten earls, aſſiſtants to the chief mourner. 

A gentleman uſher. 
Yeomen of the guard, 6 
At tne entrance within the ab- 
bey, the dean and prebendaries, 
attended by the choir, received the 
body, and fell into the proceſſion, 
Juſt before the officer of arms, who 
preceded the lord chamberlain ; 
and ſo proceeded into king Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, where the 
body was depoſited upon treſſels, 
the head towards the altar ; the 
coronet and cuſhion being laid 
upon the coffin, and the canapy 
held overit, while the ſervice was 
read by the dean of Weſtminſter ; 
the chief mourner and his two ſup- 
porters ſitting on chairs, placed 
for them at the head of the corpſe ꝛ 
the lords aſſiſtants, and the ſupport- 
ers of the pall, on tools on each 
ſide, the ſupporters of the pall be- 
ing neareſt the body. The part of, 
the ſervice before the interment 
being read, the corpſe was depo+ 
fited in the vault, the dean bavin 
theſub-dean on his right hand, — 
Garter on his left, ſtanding at the 
lower end of the opening of the , 
" vault, 
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204] 
vault. The corpſe being interred, 
the dean went on with the office of 
burial ; and, when that was over, 
Garter concluded the ceremony by 
proclaiming his royal highneſs's 
—_ | 

The pall was ſupported by lords 
Edgcumbe, Scarſdale, Boſton, and 
Beaulieu; the duke of Kingſton 
was chief mourner, his train 
borne by Sir Thomas Robin- 
fon, bart. The ſupporters, the 
duke of Chandois and marquis of 
Rockingham ; aſſiſtants, earls Tal- 
bot, Cardigan, Albemarle, Pom- 
fret, Peterborough, Litchfield, 
Coventry, and Aſhburnham. 
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Ceremonial of the interment of the 
late Dauphin of France. 


FTER the death of his royal 
highneſs, his body remain- 
ed expoſed in the caſtle of Fon- 


tainebleau, where the king or- 


dered the duke of Orleans to 
continue, to command the detach- 
ments of his houſhold, both mi- 
litary and domeſtic, which were 
to do duty there, and to give all 
the proper orders relative to the 
obſequies, and removal of the body 
from Fontainebleau to Sens, where 


his royal highneſs had deſired to 


be interred. Saturday the 28th of 
December, every thing being rea- 
dy for the departure of the fune- 
ral, the archbiſhop 'of Rheims, 
great almoner, performed, at ele- 
ven in the morning, the ceremony 
of railing the body, which was 
placed in the carriage deſtined for 
2 it to the metropolitan 
church of Sens; che funeral pro- 
ceſſion began to move, a little af- 
ter, in the following order: Sixty 


poor perſons bearing flambey, 


ſeveral coaches belonging to ty the c 
who were mourners ; fifty oy iſhop o 
ueteers of the ſecond compay, e cardi 
dry of the firſt ; fifty light hore, e the C 
two of the king's coaches fil rs were 
with the dauphin's favourites; u luke of | 
other coach of the king's, in wig erſons, 
were the dukes of Orleans, Tri e proce 
mes, and Fronſac, with the ny. *'s's bo- 
quis de Chauvelin ; a fourth h be choir 
which were the archbiſhop =, bein 
Rheims, an almoner of the king) vice wWas 
the confeſſor of his late royal high nal de Li 
neſs, and the miniſter of the pull. of Orlear 
church of Fontainebleau; the n dened pe 
of her royal highneſs the de oe 
phineſs, and the queen's pages; terre 
twenty-four of the king's page been C01 
and ſeveral of their majeſties equer pole. 
ries ; four trumpets belonging u 
the equerries ; the heralds at amm ; 
the maſter of the ceremonies ; the WH Crremen 
marquis de Dreux, grand-maſt late ( 
of the ceremonies ; four light 
horſe ; the funeral car, on bot NS 
ſides of which marched a hundred 17% 
of the king's. Swiſs guards, wiv lan five 
were ſurrounded by a great nun- palace, v 
ber of the king's footmen. For iſh valcade 
of the king's almoners ſupport church 
the four corners of the pall. Tit dreſſed 4 
commandants of the gens d'arme, upon hi 
light - horſe, and muſqveten, i band, a 
marched near the wheels. I ums of 
ſieur de Saint Sauveux, lieutenatt = jewe 
of the body guards, followed tit l - mem 
carriage, at the head of his & = trate 
tachment, which preceded fifty mm a 
gens d'armes, All his majeſty" WI \@r 
troops, as well as the pages wo cad 
footmen, carried flambeaus. 1 57 
march was cloſed by the coaches d a — 
the mourners. ; 215 rn 
About ſeven in the evening, lt > y g 
proceſſion arrived at Sens; card {4 0 
de Luynes, archbiſhop of that ci <a ** 


received his royal bighoeſ's ÞW 


the church door; the arch- 


hop of Rheims preſented it to 
: 1 i Sal; the bier was carried 
aw ato the choir ; the cuſtomary pray- 
TY were chanted ; after which the 


luke of Orleans, and all the other 
berſons, who had accompanied 
the proceſſion, retired, His high- 
gels s body continued expoſed in 
the choir for that night. The next 


_ day, being the 2gth, a ſolemn ſer- 
bo vice was performed by the cardi- 
Ihe nal de Luynes, at which the duke 
ih of Orleans and all the above-men- 
: tioned perſons aſſiſted, After this 
* ſervice, his highneſs's body was 
| interred in the vault which had 

— been conſtructed for that pur- 
equer pole. 
ing vo ____ FR 
arms; 

e Ceremonial of the interment of the 
maſter late Chevalier de St. George. 

igt 
10 N Saturday the 15th of Jan. 
ndred 1796, his body, after having 
„ wie BY Jain five days in ſtate in his own 


nun. palace, was removed in grand ca- 
Pour yalcade to his pariſh church, the 
zoned BW church of the Holy Apollles, 
The dreſſed in royal robes, a crown 
rmes upon his head, a ſceptre in his 


teen hand, and upon his breaſt the 
The arms of Great Britain, in gold 
enant and jewels, The whole court, and 
d the the members of almoſt every order 
% and fraternity at Rome, as well re- 
ffn ligious as ſecular, ſixteen of them 
elt with colours flying, attended the 
; and cavalcade. A 2 wax tapers, 
The beſides thoſe borne by other at- 


eo tendants, followed the body. Four 

gentlemen, particularly diſtinguiſh- 
| the ed by the deceaſed in his life-time, 
Jind ſupported the pall At this church, 
which was hung with black from 
one end to the other, and filled 
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with ſkeletons, holding wax ta- 
pers, a ſolemn requiem was per- 
formed by cardinal Albani in his 
pontificalia, aſſiſted by twenty o- 
ther cardinals ; the muſic by the 
muſicians of the Apoſtolic palace. 
The pope intended to have aſſiſt- 
ed, but was prevented by the cold. 
neſs of the weather. 'The bed of 
ſtate was illuminated with eleven 
hundred wax tapers, and over 
it was this inſcription, Jaco- 
bus Magne Britannia Rex, Auns 


MD CCI. XV41, With divers me- 


dallions in front, repreſenting the 
ſeveral orders of chivalry in Greaz 
Britain ; the three crowns of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
which were joined the royal infig- 
nia, viz. the purple robe lined 
with ermine, the velvet tunic, or- 
namented with gold, the globe, the 
ſceptre, the crown, and the croſſes 
of St. George, and St. Andrew, 
&c, He lay there for three days, 
and none but the Italian princes, 


and Engliſh, were allowedentrance. 


The third day, in the evening, the 
body was carried on the ſame bed 
of ſtate to St. Peter's, to be buri- 
ed. The proceſſion began with 
the children of all the cha- 
rity ſchools ; deputations from the 


principal churches, amounting to 


ſix hundred men, divided into 
twelve companies, all in ancient 
dreſſes of different forms, with 
tapers ; about a thouſand friars, of 


different orders, with torches; the - 
ſinging boys of St. Peter's, dreſſed 


in purple filk gowns, and about 50 
canons, all ſinging hymns. Round 
the body was the Engliſh college, 
with four cardinals upon mules 
covered with purple velvet trap- 
pings; the chevalier's ſervants in 
12 coaches, lined with black velvet, 
cloling the proceion. The next 
morning 
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morning the obſequies were again 
83 and the body depoſited 

a vault, where it is to continue 
till the place intended for its final 
interment is ready. 


— —— * 4 — 


An account of what happened on the 
Indian, being compelled to deliver 


up their Engliſh priſoners by gene- 


ral Bouquet. 
7 HEN general Bouquet of- 
W fered peace to ſuch of the 
revolted tribes of the Iroquois, as 
till then held out againſt us ſſee 
» [44+ and p. [181. of our laſt vo- 
. it was on condition, that the 
mould firſt deliver up every pri- 
ſoner in their poſſeſſion. Upon this 
they brought in near twenty, and 
promiſed to deliver the reſt ; but as 
their promiſes were not to be re- 
garded, the general marched on to 
the heart of their country, where 
he obliged them to bring in all 
their priſoners, even the children 
born of white women, and for that 


grown as ſavage as themſelves, and 
were unwilling to leave them, to 
the amount, in all, of two hundred 
out of three; it being computed 
that another hundred Kl remain- 
ed diſperſed over the Shawaneſe 
towns. 

It was impoſſible to paint the va- 
rious ſcenes of joy, and terror; 
expectation, diſappointment, and 
horror; and all the moſt tender 
paſſions, which appeared on this 
occaſion; fathers and mothers re- 
cognizing and claſping their once 
lo infants; huſbands hanging 
round the necks of their newly re- 
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thers unexpectedly meeting toge- 
ther after long ſeparation, ſcarce 
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purpoſe to tie thoſe who were 


covered wives; ſiſters and bro- 


able to ſpeak the ſame lan 
or, for ſome time, to be ſure thy 
they were children of the {as 
parents! others flying from pla 
to place in eager inquiries af 
relations not found, and tremhlj 
to receive an anſwer to their que, 


rviving r 


unate perſ 


tions! diſtracted with douby, hes qU 
hopes, and fears, on obtaining w nee our j 
account of thoſe they fought! ate us c. 
ſtiffened into living monument; of WR. barities 
horror on learning their unhapyy WW ucation, 
fate! . a N raver y an 
The Indians too, as if wholly bould look 


forgetting their uſual ſavageneſ 
bore a capital part in heightening 
theſe moſt affecting ſcenes. The 
delivered up their beloved captive 


parks that 
abjects of 
- and th: 
uperior ad 


with the utmoſt reluctance, hel Wi] the hel, 
torrents of tears over them, recan- rel and 
mending them to the care and pro- y habit 
tection of the commanding officer, rr, yet v 


and continuing their regard to 
them all the time they remained u 
camp. They viſited them fron 
day ta day; brought them what 
corn, ſkins, horſes, and other mat- 
ters, they had beſtowed on then 


pre way ti 
manity, 
dich Chri 
mitate, V 
une to giv! 
ng with 


while in their families; accomp- Wrehenfon, 
nied with other preſents, and il very inqui 
the marks of the moſt ſincere ud WW: appears 


tender affection. Nay, they did 
not ſtop here, but, when the army 
marched, ſome of the Indians (0- 
licited and obtained leave to 4. 
company their former captives il 


wed is pref 
* need fea 
Wnour, Þ 
ated by t 
n the c 


the way to Fort Pitt, and emplo· WWody. The 
ed themſelves in hunting and * oſe captiv: 
ing proviſions for them on ich even 
road, A young Mingo wen her ſuggeſte 
ſtill further, and gave at me — 
ſtance of love which would male ik: rice, or 
a figure even in romance. em to ſave 
had taken ſo great a liking ich them, 
a Virginian young woman demſelves. 
was. amongſt the captives, 4 Among 


call her his wife, Againſt # 


. — 4 
remonſtrances of the 1mm 
danger 


Wl Carried 


to which he expoſed him- 


by approaching the fron- 
. 4s perkiſted in following her, 
ne the riſk of being killed by the 
ing relations of many unfor- 
fre Wunate perſons, who had been cap- 
lin WW ated or ſcalped by thoſe of his 
bel tion. 
by, WW Theſe qualities in ſavages chal- 
zue our juſt eſteem. They ſhould 


make us charitably conſider their 
arbarities as the effects of wrong 
lucation, and falſe notions of 
ravery and heroiſm ; while we 


oly WWWould look on their virtues as ſure 
nel, WW.2rks that nature has made them 
ning WWubjets of cultivation as well as 


and that we are called, by our 
wperior advantages, to yield them 
| the helps we can in this way. 
mel and unmerciful as they are, 


pro- y habit and long example, in 
acer, War, yet whenever they come to 
„ie way to the native dictates of 
ed u 


manity, they exerciſe virtues 
dich Chriſtians need not bluſh to 
nitate, When they once deter- 
dine to give life, they give every 
ding with it, which, in their ap- 
jehenfion, belongs to it. From 
ery inquiry that has been made, 


e and WW: appears that no woman thus 
dd Wired is preſerved for baſe motives, 
am need fear the violation of her 
1s {0- dinour., No child is otherwiſe 
0 - ated by the ons adopting it, 
es all an rv Aken of their - rk 
py . The perpetual ſlavery of 


ole captivated in war, is a notion 
lich even their barbarity has not 
ven et ſuggeſted to them. Every cap- 
we w their affection, their 
aprice, or whatever elſe, leads 
em to ſave, is ſoon incorporated 
mth them, and fares alike with 
emſelves, 

4 Among the children who had 
ft u Carried off young, and had 
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long lived with the Indians, it is 
not to be expected that any marks 
of joy would appear on being re- 
ſtored to their parents or relations, 
Having been accuſtomed to look 
upon the Indians as the only con- 
nection they had, having been ten- 
derly treated by them, and ſpeak - 
ing their language, it is no won- 
der, that they conſidered their new 
ſtate in the light of a captivity, 
and parted from the ſavages with 
tears. 

But it muſt not be denied chat 
there were even ſomg grown per- 
ſons who ſhewed an unwillingneſs 
to return, The Shawaneſe were 
obliged to bind ſeveral of their 
priſoners, and force them along 
to the camp; and ſome women, 
who had been delivered up, after- 
wards found means to eſcape, 
and run back to the Indian towns. 
Some, who could not make their 
eſcape, clung to their ſavage ac- 
quaintance at parting, and conti- 
nued in bitter lamentations, even 
refuſing ſuſtenance. 

The following pa h, from 
the ſpeech of the Shas ante chief, 
on delivering his priſoners, is a 
ſtrong proof of what is above ob- 
ſerved, concerning their tenderneſs 
and affectiou for the captives whom 
they have preſerved. 

% Father,” ſays he to the Eng- 
liſh, „we have brought your fleſh 
and blood to you : they have been. 
all united to us by adoption ; and 
although we now deliver them, we 
will always look upon them as our 
relations, whenever the great Spi- 
rit is pleaſed that we may viſit 
them. We have taken as much 
care of them as if they were our 
own fleſh and blood. They are 
now become unacquainted with 
your cuſtoms and manners — 

there- 


. 
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thereſore we requeſt you will uſe 
them tenderiy and kindly, which 
will induce them to hve content- 
edly with you.” 


- 


r 
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An authentic narrative of the duel 
between lord Byron and William 
Chaworth, «&/q; mm which Mr. 
Chaworth was unfortunately kill- 
4d. | 


ORD Byron and Mr. Cha- 
worth were neighbours in the 
country, and it was their cuſtom 
to meet, with other gentlemen of 
Nottinghamſhire, at the Star-and- 
Garter tavern in Pall-Mall once a 
month, at what was called the 
Nottinghamſhire club. 
The meeting, at which the un- 
lucky diſpate aroſe that produced 


the duel, was on the 26th of Janu- 


ary 1765, at which were preſent 
John Hewett, eſq; who ſat az 
chairman, lord Byron, the honour- 
able Thomas Willoughby, Sir Ro- 
bert Burdett, Frederic Montagu, 
ohn Sherwin, Francis Molineux, 
illiam Chaworth, George Don- 
ſton, and Charles Meliſh, jun. 
eſqrs. 

Their uſual hour of dining was 
ſoon after four, and the rule of the 
club was, to have a bill and a bot- 
tle brought in at ſeven. | 

Till this hour all was jollity and 

humour; but Mr. Hewett, 

who was toaſt-maſter, happening 
to ſtart ſome converſation about 
the beſt method of preſerving the 
ame, ſeiting the laws in being 

or that purpoſe out of the quei- 
tion, the ſubject was taken up by 
Mr. Chaworth and lord Byron, 
who happened to be of different 
opinions, Mr, Chaworth inſiſting 
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Byron would not have a hare a 


U 
— 


on ſeverity againſt poacher, 

unqualified — ; — lord hk 
ron declaring that the way to hay 
molt game was to take no care 9 
it at all. Mr. Hewett's opinin 
was, that the moſt effectual yy 
would be to make the game th 
property of the owner of the (gi 
The debate became general, bu 
was carried on with acrimony 
only between lord Byron and M. 
Chaworth ; the latter, in conkr. 
mation of what he had ſaid, inf. 


to that | 
gentlen 
chat wi. 
and not 
ly till M 
the reck 

ractice 
ynamor 
obſerved 
in mark. 
take, 
in check 


ing that fir Charles Sedley aa "of eq 
himſelf had more game on fr: 5 * 
acres, than lord Byron had on al 2 55 
his manors. Lord Byron, in u. A 8 
ſwer to this, propoſed a bet of i 1. and a 
uineas, and Mr. Chaworth calle 1 
or pen, ink, and paper, to reduce Wi vorch 1 
the wager to writing, in order u vent o 
take it up ; but Mr. Sherwin treat Mr. D K 
ing it in a jeſting manner, u Accdurde 
bet that never could be decided, the ſa; 
no bet was laid, and the converks ed = 


tion went on. Mr. Chaworth ſad, 
that were it not for fir Charls 
Sedley's care, and his own, lord 


attended 
tween hin 
if he thou 
what he 


his eſtate ; and lord Byron aſking, WF shich I 


with a ſmile, what fir Charles 
Sedley's manors were! was . 
ſwered by Mr. Chaworth, Nuttall 
and Bulwell. Lord Byron did not 
diſpute Nuttall, but added, that 
Bulwell was his ; on which Mr. 
Chaworth with ſome heat replied 


« If you want information vid . b 
reſpect to fir Charles Sedley's u uned 50 
nors, he lives at Mr. Cooper's u zan 25 M 
Dean-ftreet, and, I doubt not, vil 4 he 

be ready to give you ſatisſactia BWW bat, and ; 
and as to fell. your lord: large 10 


knows where to find me, in Berk: 
ley-row ;” or words to that & 
fect. - Theſe words, uttered in! 
particular manner, could admit © 
no reply, and at once put au ei. 


1 


to that ſubject of diſcourſe ; every 

entleman in company fell into 
chat with him who ſat next to him, 
and nothing more was ſaid general- 
ly till Mr. Chaworth called to ſettle 
the reckoning, as was his general 


the ractice; in doing of which Mr. 
al, Fynmore, the maſter of the tavern, 
but obſerved him a little flurry'd ; for, 
＋ in marking, he made a ſmall miſ- 
Mr, take, The book had lines ruled 
ther: 


in checks, and againſt each mem- 
ber preſent an o was placed, but 
if abſent, 5s. was ſet down, He 
placed 5 5. againſt lord Byron's 
name, but Mr. Fynmore obferving 


. do him that my lord was preſent, 
169 he corrected his miſtake. In a 
allel I few minutes after this, Mr. Cha- 
duce worth, having paid his reckoning, 
a * went out, and was followed by 
Tent Mr. Donſton, who entered into 
i diſcourſe with him at the head of 
1ded, the ſtairs, and Mr. Chaworth aſk- 
per. BN ed him particularly, if he had 
ſaid, BY attended to the converſation be- 
harlet tween himſelf and lord Byron; and 
be if he thought he had been ſhort in 
re hat he aid on the ſubject. To 
king, A which Mr. Donſton ſaid, „No; 
harte A be had rather gone too far upon ſo 
1$ . willing an occaſion, but did not 
— believe that lord Byron or the 
1 


company would think any more 
about it; and after a little ordi- 
nary diſcourſe had paſſed, they 
parted, Mr. Donſton returned to 
the company, and Mr. Chaworth 


„ turned to go down ftairs; but 
my juſt as Mr, Donſton entered the 
ot door, he met lord Byron coming 
ks out, and they paſſed, as there was 


a large ſcreen that covered the 
door, without knowing each other. 
Lord Byron found Mr. Chaworth 
il on the ſtairs, and it, now re- 
mains a doubt whether lord Byron 


alled upon Mr, Chaworth, or 
Voz. VIII. 
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Mr. Chaworth upon lord Byron? 
but both went to the firſt * 44 
place, having dined upon the 


cond floor, and both called the 


waiter to ſhew an empty room, 
which a waiter did, and having 
firſt opened the door liniſelf, and 
placed a ſmall tallow candle, 
which he had in his hand, on the 
table, he retired; when the gentle- 
men entered, and pulled the door 
after them. 

In a few minutes the affair was 
decided ; the bell was rung, but 
by whom is uncertain ; the waiter 
went up, and perceiving what had 
happened, ran down ſtairs fright- 
ed, told his matter the cataſtrophe, 
who ran inſtantly. up ſtairs, and 
found the two combatants ſtanding 
cloſe together; Mr. Chaworth had 
his ſword in his left hand, and 
lord Byron his in his right ; lord 
Byron's left hand was round Mr. 
Chaworth, as Mr. Chaworth's 
right hand was round lord Byron's 
neck, and over his ſhoulders, H. 
defired Mr. Fynmore to take his 
ſword, and lord Byron delivered 
up his at the ſame time; one, *or 
both, called to him to get ſome 
help immediately, and in a, few / 
minutes Mr. Hawkins the ſurgeon 
was fent for, who came accord- 
ingly. WY | 
In the mean time Mr, Mon- 
tague, Mr. Hewett, Mr. Donſton, 

r. Willoughby, Mr. Molyneux. 
and Mr. Sherwin, had entered the 
room; the account Mr. Chaworth 
then gave, was, That he could 
not live many hours ; that he for- 
gave lord, Byron, and hoped the 
world would; that the affair had 
paſſed in the dark, only a ſmall 
tallow candle burning in the room; 
that lord Byron afked him, if he 
meant the converſation on the 
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game to ſir Charles Sedley or to 

m? To which he replied, If you 
"have any thing to E we had 
better (hut the door; that while 
he was doing this, lord Byron bid 
im draw, and, in turning, he 


faw his lordſhip's ſword half 


* drawn, on which he whipped out 
His'owh, and made the firſt paſs ; 
the ſword being through my lord's 
'waiſtcoat, he thought he had kill- 
ed him, and aſking whether he 
"was not mortally wounded, lord 
Byron, while he was ſpeaking, 
ſhortened his ſword, and ſtabbed 
him in the belly.“ | 
When Mr, Hawkins, the ſur- 
- came in, he found Mr. 
"Chaworth fitting by the fire, with 
the lower part of his waiſtcoat 
open, his ſhirt bloody, and his 
hand upon his belly; he was ve- 
ry earneſt to know if he thought 
him in imminent danger; and 
being anſwered in the —.— — 
he deſired his uncle Levinz might 
be ſent for, that he might ſettle 
his private affairs; and, in the 
mean time, gave Mr. Hawkins a 
l detail of what had paſ- 
"fed. He ſaid, «+ That lord Byron 
and he entered the room toge- 
ther, lord Byron leading the way; 
that his lordſhip, in walking for- 
wards, {aid ſomething relative to 
the former diſpute, on which he 
' propoſed faſtening the door; that 
on turning himſelf round from this 
act, he perceived his lordſhip with 
his ſword either drawn, or near- 
Ty ſo; on which he inſtantly drew 
his own, and made a thruſt at 
him, which he thought had wound- 
ed or killed him; that then per- 
celving his lordſhip ſhorten his 
ſword to return the thruſt, he 
tought to have parry'd it with 


3. 4 „ 4 
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his left hand, at which he lookef 


lord By 
than thi 
dim lig 
vantage 
ſwordme 


twice, imagining he had cut it u 
the attempt; that he felt the ſworl 
enter his body, and go deep th 
his back f that he ſtruggled, and 


being the — man, diſarmed into the 
his lordſhip, and expreſſed a con- the brea! 
cern as under an apprehenſion «f was only 
having mortally wounded hin; coat; fo 
that ford Byron rephed by ſayin certainly 
ſomething to the like effect; adi. ſhortened 
ing, at the ſame time, that he through 
hoped now he would allow hin Mr. Levi 
to be as brave a man as any in of honour 
the kingdom.” Mr. Hawkin action ti 
adds, that pained and diſtreſſed BW fituation, 
as Mr. Chaworth then was, ad having th 
under the immediate danger of uſwer foi 


death, he repeated what he had Mr. P. 


heard he had declared to his friends WW finiſhed t 
before, „That he had rather be for, and tl 
in his preſent ſituation, than live Neuted, rec. 
under the misfortune of having chat he £ 
killed another perſon,” upon to 
After a little while he ſeemed to Wying wor 
grow ſtronger, and he was then eat; and 
removed to his own houſe, where {Wcaution th; 
Mr. Adair, another ſurgeon, Mr. = thorough 
Man, an apothecary, and Dr. Ad. e though 
dington, his phyſician, came to the Writing t! 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Hawkins, but io heard to 
relief could be given him; he con. This writi 
tinued ſenſible, however, till the {Wands of | 
time of his death. And Mr. Le- nle to a re 
vinz being now come, Mr. Pa- ritten by 
tington, an attorney, was ent Bed up, not 
for to make his will, for whic eme that 
he gave very ſenſible and di- Pied; but | 
tinck inſtructions; and while Mr. ritten by! 


Partington was employed in dn 
buſineſs, he gave Mr. Levinz, 
at his requeſt, the ſame accoun 
which he had before given to Mt 
Hawkins, lamenting, at the ame 
time, his own folly in fighting ® 
the dark, an expreſſion that cer 


tainly conveyed no impuls 5 


lord Byron, and implied no more 
than this, that by fighting with a 
dim light he had given up the ad- 
vantage of his own ſuperiority in 


\d ſwordmanſhip, and had been led 
d into the miſtake, that he was in 
f. the breaſt of his lordſhip when he 
of was only entangled in his waiſt- 
n; coat; for- under that miſtake, he 
Ing certainly was when lord Byron 
dd ſhortened his ſword, and ran him 


through the body : he added, to 
hum Mr. Levinz, that he died as a man 


yin of honour, and expreſſed a ſatis- 


in, ſaction that he was in his preſent 
ſled fituation, rather than in that of 
and WY having the life of any man to 
* of anſwer for. 

had Mr. Partington, when he had 
ends finiſhed the buſineſs he was ſent 


er be bor, and the will was properly exe- 
| live Wſcuted, recollected the probability 
wing at he ſhould one day be called 

upon to give teſtimony to the 
ed to eying So of this unhappy cli- 


then ent; and accordingly, with the 


where cation that always accompanies 
Mr. BW thorough knowledge of the law, 
„ Ad. ie thought proper to commit to 
to the Nenting the laſt words he was 


heard to ſay on this occaſion, 
This writing was put into the 
nds of Mr, Levinz, and gave 


r, Le- ie to a report, that a paper was 
Pa- ritten by the deceaſed, and ſeal- 
s ſont ed up, not to be opened till the 
which me that lord Byron ſhould be 
d di- ed; but no paper whatever was 
le Mr. ritten by Mr. Chaworth, and that 
in uhren by Mr, Partington was as 
| eviOls dllows : 

account Sunday morning, the twenty- 
to Mr. I erenth of January, about three of 


e clock, Mr. Chaworth faid, 
lat my lord's ſword was half 
un, and that he, 4nowing the 
„immediately, or as quick as 
» Whipt out his ſword, and 
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had the firſt thruſt ; that then my 
lord wounded him, and he diſarm- 
ed my lord, who then ſaid, By 
G—d, I have as much courage as 
any man in England.” 

Theſe are the particulars of this 
unfortunate affair; by which it 
ſnould ſeem, that neither Mr. 
Chaworth himſelf, nor any of his 


friends, could blame lord Byron 


for the part he had in his death. 
Mr. Chaworth, it is manifeſt, was 
under the apprehenſions of hav- 


ing mortally wounded lord Byron; 


and lord Byron being ſtill engaged, 
had a right to avail himſelf of that 
miſtake for the preſervation of his 
own life, His lordſhip himſelf, 


no doubt, may wiſh that he had, 


in that ſituation, diſabled him 
only ; but in the heat of duelling 
who can always be collected ? 

Some time after this unhappy 
affair, lord Byron ſurrendered 
himſelf to be tried by his peers; 
and on the 16th of April 1765, 
about half an hour after nine in 
the morning, his lordſhip, eſcort- 
ed by parties of the horſe and 
foot guards, and attended by the 
lieutenant governor and conſtable 
of the tower, and another gentle- 
man, was brought for that pur- 
poſe in a coach by the new road, 
Southwark, to Weſtminfſter-hall ; 
and in the evening, between five 
and fix, his lordſhip was conducted 
back the ſame way, and in the 
ſame manner, before all the wit- 
neſſes for the proſecution could be 
examined, 

The trial being reſumed the 
next day, as ſoon as their lord. 
ſhips had examined the reſt of 
the witneſſes in ſupport of the 
charge {againſt lord Byron, the 
ſolicitor- general ſummed up the 
evidence; after which lord Byron, 
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ho declined examining any wit- 
neſſes on his own behalf, told 


their lordſhips, that what he had 


to offer in his own vindication 
he had committed to writing, and 
begged that it might be read 
by the clerk, as he feared his own 
voice, conſidering his preſent fitu- 
ation, would not be heard. His 
ſpeech was accordingly read b 

— in a very audible — 
diſtinct manner, and contained an 
exact detail of all the particulars 


relating to the melancholy affair 


between him and Mr. Chaworth. 
= ſaid, he declined entering into 
the circumſtances of Mr. Cha- 
worth's behaviour farther than was 
neceſſary for his own defence, ex- 
preſſed his deep and unfeigned 
forrow for the event, and repoſed 
himſelf with the utmoſt confidence 
on their lordſhips juſtice and hu- 


manity, and would with chearful- 


neſs acquieſce in the ſentence of 
.the nobleſt and moſt equitable ju- 
dicature in the world, whether it 
were for lite or for death. The 


_ then adjourned to their own 


ouſe, and after ſome time return- 
ed, when they found his lordſhip 
-guilty of manſlaughter. And as, 
by an old ſtatute, peers are, in all 
caſes where clergy is allowed, to be 
diſmiſſed without burning in the 
' hand, loſs of inheritance, or cor- 
ruption of, blood, his lordſhip was 


immediately diſmiſſed on paying 
his fees. —The witneſſes examined 


on behalf of the crown, were the 
ſeveral gentlemen in company at 


the Star and Garter tavern when 


the accident happened, the maſter 


and waiters, Mr. Hawkins and Mr. 


* Adair, the ſurgeons who attended 
Mr. Chaworth, his uncle, and the 


lawyer who made his will. 


The council for his lordſhip 
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Ema 
Francifc 
harper 
Ing to 
e holy 

behal 
put licen 
png, an 
alſita, 4 
e injure 
and dama 
Antoni 
edo Ce 
or ſwear! 


were the honourable Mr. Chyls 
Yorke, and Alexander Weds. 
burn, eſq; attorney, Mr. Pot, 
Againſt his lordſhip, the aum 
ney-general, the ſolicitor. ge 
neral, Mr, ſerjeant Glyn, . 
Stowe, Mr. Cornwall; attorney, 
Mr. Joynes. 


th — 


—— — 


A lift of the perſons, with their of 
fences and puniſhments, who tan 


out of the inguiſition in Liſbon, i 


per/on, or were brought out in ain perſor 
effigy, at the Auto de Ft there, erery in 

the 27th October 1705. np, as a f 

Franciſc 

M BN. pf a certai 

Who died in priſon, but were julie Santa 1 

innocent, and brought out in ,in order, 

| lence at th 

O H N Da Cunha, friar of ace. — De 

J order of barefooted Cin priviley 

ites, accuſed of having concei de functio 

ill opinions of the proceedings n years, 2 
the holy office, lies for 

John Perreira Da Cunha, daß d aſterwa 

of the order of Chriſt, accuſed» pleaſurt 
having been guilty of idea otce. 

crimes. Antonio ! 

| certain or 

M E N, "ce —[mp 

Who did not abjure their ent. Wire in the ce 

; id afterwar 

Franciſco Gonſalves Lopez, . eallies fo 

cular prieſt and confeſſor, for Doigo Ant 

diting and ſpreading feigned . certain org 
vine gifts in a certain perſon ace. The 

der his religious direction and e 10 prec 

feſſion.— Suſpended for ever red. 


confeſſor and exorciſt, and dani 
ed for ſive years to C 
rine. > gs poll | 

oaquim Teixeira, 
42 the authority of the be 
office, in order to rob a perſon 
Whipping, and five years ſan 
in the gallies. | 10 


N 
Whe did a 


Franciſco B. 
Mins, a f. 
I, plover ; 
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Emanuel Antonio Aranha, alias 
F-anciſco Morreira Bandeira, a 
harper or impoſtor, for pretend- 
Ing to be of the brotherhood of 

e holy office, and acting as ſuch 

behalf of that tribunal, with- 
ut licence for ſo doing. —Whip- 
ing, and five years baniſhment to 

alfita, with a ſaving of right to 
einjured party to ſue for loſſes 
and damages. ; 

Antonio Joſeph Ceſario De Aze- 
edo Coutenho, peruke-maker, 
or ſwearing falſely againſt a cer- 
in perſon, —Whipping, five years 
layery in the gallies, and brand- 
ng, as a falſe evidence. : 

Franciſco Lewis Tavares, friar 
fa certain order, and Franciſco 
le Santa Thereſa, friar of a cer- 
ain order, for giving falſe evi- 
lence at the tribunal of the holy 
fice —Deprived for ever of cer- 
kin privileges, with ſuſpenſion of 

e functions of their orders for 
tn years, and actual ſlavery in the 

lies for that ſpace of time, 

dafterwards impriſonment dur- 
be pleaſure in the cells of the 
dy office. 

Antonio Leitao, lay- brother of 

certain order, for the ſame of- 

"e.—[mpriſonment during plea- 
ein the cells of the holy office, 

id afterwards actual ſlavery in 

it gallies for life, 

Doigo Antonio Xavier, friar of 

certain order, for the ſame of- 

ence, —The ſame puniſhments as 


e two preceding the laſt men- 
ned, 


MEN, 
Who did abjure their offences. 


Franciſco Barboza, alias Paſcoal 
Mins, a ſhepherd ; Franciſco 
Jie, glorer; Mi gnel Rodrigues 


* 
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Curto, huſbandman; John de Oli- 
veira, or Teixeira; Joſeph Fer- 
nandes, a ſoldier; Vital Perreira 
Machado, and Antonio Joſeph 
Marquez, alias Joſeph Ribetro, la- 
bonrer ; all for bigamy.—All theſe 
ſentenced to whipping, and five 
years ſlavery in the gallies, 
Antonio da Coſta Ramos, for 
bigamy; and Franceſis Antonio 


Pimentel, or Antonio Joſeph, la- 


bourer, for the ſame offence. 
Theſe two were ſentenced to whip- 
ping, and fix years ſlavery in the 
gallies. 

Antonio Franciſco, ſhepherd, for 
crimes of ſuperſtition. — Baniſh- 


ed for two years to Caſtro Ma- 


rine. 


Bernardo Joſeph Loureyro, la- 


bourer, for pretending to work 


miraculous cures by means of his 
great piety.— Whipping, and five 
years ſlavery in the gallies. 

John da Coſta Dias, for hold- 
ing blaſphemous tenets, and ſeek- 
ing to obtain riches by ſuper- 
ſtitious praCtices.—Baniſhed for 


three years to the biſhopric of 


Vizeu. . 

Joſeph Antonio da Silva Fer- 
reira, notary public, Bonaventura 
de St. Jago, and Anaſtaſio Dos 
Santos, ſecular prieſt, for ſpeaking 
ill of the proceedings of the holy 
office. Baniſhed for five years to 
Angola. 

Jacinto Joſeph Coelho, ſecular 
prieſt, an officer of the holy of- 
fice, for —_ ill of the holy 
office, and revealing certain pro- 
ceedings of that tribunal, —De- 

rived of his employment in the 
holy office, and baniſhed for ſeven 
years to Angola, 

Bernardino Joſeph de Andrader, 


bachelor of law, for ſcandalous 


and heretical opinions, not pay- 
P] 3 wg 
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ing due reverence to the holy 
ſacrament, and for ſpeaking ill, 
of the roceedings of the holy 
2 impriſonment in 
the cells of the holy office, 

Emanuel Ribeiro, alias d' Ema- 
nuel Xavier, alias Sebaſtian Xavier, 
a clergyman in minor orders, ſen- 
tenced at Coimbro, at an act of 
Faith, on the 26th of September 
1745, for having ſaid maſs, and 
confeſſed people, without being 
8 ; for not complying with 
the baniſhment to which he was 
then condemned, and afterwards 
for being guilty. of the ſame of- 
fences, —Stripped of his religious 
habit, whipping, and ten years 
ſlavery in the gallies. 

Gabriel Nunes, a liver by his 
wits, for crimes of Judaiſm.— 
Confiſcation of his effects, with 
_ impriſonment and the habit of 
Ignominy during pleaſure. 
Daniel Nunes, for the ſame 
offences. His puniſhment the 
ſame. 

_ Antonio Franciſco Leyte, ſecu- 
lar prieſt and confeſſor, for athe- 
iſm.—Impriſonment, and the habit 
of ignominy during pleaſure, in- 
capacitated for any kind of office, 
ſulpended for, ever from his reli- 
gious functions, and baniſhed to 
the city of Evora, out of which he 
is not to go. 

Antonio Carlos Monteiro, ſe- 
cular prieſt and confeſſor, for 
atheiſm.—Impriſonment and ha- 
bit of ignominy during pleaſure, 
with ſuſpenſion from religious 
functions. | 


WOME N. 


Catharine Marquez, in effigy, 
having died in confinement, ac- 
cuſed of Judaiſm, 

Joſepha Thereza Freire, for 
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diabolic 
Byfield 
on the 


bigamy.—Baniſhment for thy 
years to Guarda. 
Louiza Franciſca, for the {a> 


offence, —Baniſhment for thr the 5th 
years to Porto. protecti- 
Angelica Carvalho, for cring ny Cat 
of ſuperſtition, and pretending fy Carrol : 
had held converſation with the gether 2 
ſoul of a certain deceaſed perſy, ing, abo 
—Baniſhment for three years u Matthew 
V:zeu, Boot in 
Joſepha de Jeſus, for crimes d boys ha 
ſuperſtition.— Baniſſi ment for thre claſp kn 
years to Liria. long wh 
Margaretta Joſepha, for diſt. fore, an 
ſpect ſhewn to the image of ; penny a- 
ſaint.—Baniſhment for three year he made 
to Baſto Marine, was agre 
Amadore Marianna Ignacia de Byheld 
St. Miguel, nun of a certain order, Wi pockets, 
for feigning viſions and revels Carrol a 
tions; for ſpreading and writing to recelvi 
erroneous dofrines.—Deprivation ſhould ftr 
of privileges, impriſonment during iſ and eyes 
pleaſure in the cells of the bo dem. 
office, and afterwards for life in They p 
the convent of Calvario. down Be 
Aguimar Nunes, for crimes of den, and 
Judaiſm.—Impriſonment, and the through C 
habit of ignominy for life. * t 
— i with Byte 
vich Matt 
Some account of Barny Carrol . Somer 
William eee Dba 3 T 
or ewaylaying and ſlitting it urn 
0 'of "Cranly Thomas Kiri), — Ter 
&/q; on the 75th of June 1765. — J * 
HIS crime was committed u bed oppo, 
conſequence of one of the na Ferations, 
horrid combinations that ever #2 wy Mr. 
formed againſt civil ſociety. It con- ry inſtant 
ſiſted of boys and men; the * Inde he 
were to pick pockets ; and if! 9 1 feel! 
were detected, the men vet Pocket, tur 
the U. him 


deliver them, by cutting 
jured perſon croſs the eyes. * 
In conſequence of this wy 
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waiſtcoat, for he was without 2 


18 Jabolical, aſſociation, two boys, 

Byfield and Matthews, ſallied out 
e on the public in the evening of 
bree the 7th of June 1765, under the 
protection of two men, Bar- 
ny Carrol and William King, 
the Carrol and Byfield had been to- 
the gether all day, and in the even- 
ing, about ſix o'clock, they met 


ſon, - 

= Matthews and King, at the Golden 
Boot in Croſs-lane. The two 

s of boys had found a razor bladed 


thee claſp knife, about nine inches 
long when open, a few days be- 


11. ore, and Carrol gave them a 
of penny a- piece for it. This knife 
jean he made ſharp at the Boot ; and it 

was agreed that Matthews and 
a Byfield ſhould that night pick 


den pockets, or ſnatch hats; and that 
vel. WS Carrol and King ſhould be near 
to receive what they ſtole, and 


1tin 
tio ſhould ſtrike, ſtab, or cut the noſe 
ring WY and eyes of any that moleſted 


mA Lp 
& is They proceeded from the Boot, 
down Bow-ſtreet, Covent Gar- 
es of WY en, and came into the Strand 
ade through Catherine-ſtreet, between 
nine and ten o'clock. They croſſed 
the way, Carrol marching firſt 
with Byfield, and King following 
wh Matthews. Juſt as they came 
| ans ' Somerſet-houſe, Carrol ſaw 
bum Cranley Thomas Kirby, eſq; who 
„ returning from the Park to- 
ily, uds Temple - bar, and, as the 
veather was intenſely hot, walking 
| very low. Carrol thought this a 
ed in pood opportunity to begin their 
mol perations, and bade Byfield at- 
rug enpt Mr. Kirby's pocket; the 
con- oy inſtantly went forward, and 
boys ad as he was ordered; but Mr. 
Kirby feeling his hand in his 
Pocket, turned haſtily round, and 
bak him by the fleeve of his 


following him. Mr. Kirby - then 


' 
* 
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coat, juſt as he was drawing his 
hand away. 1 

Thus detected, and charged 
with the fact, the boy was con- 
founded, and Mr. Kirby, to ter- 
rify him, told him he would 
carry him before a juſtice, though 
he had no intention of doing it. 
He did not however ſtop, but led 


the boy along, very ſlowly, to- 


wards Temple-bar. As ſoon as 
he had taken hold of the boy, 
he perceived Carrol come up, and 
fixed his attention upon him; and 
ſoon after he ſaw Matthews and 
King, whom he juſtly imagined 
to be part of the gang. He did 


not, however, quit his hold of 


Byfield, but continued to lead him 
along, ſtill walking very ſlow, 
though he could obſerve Carrol very 
active, ſometimes behind him, and 
ſometimes before him; and once he 
came up ſo near to the boy, that 
the boy ſaid ſoftly to him, Keep 


away ; the gentleman cuill let me 


go; upon which he fell back; 
but the boy overheard him ſay to 


King, D— him, but [ will cut him. 


It happened that a gentleman, 
whoſe name ſince appears to be 
Carr, was juſt going to paſs Mr, 
Kirby as he detected Byfeld 


with his hand in his pocket. 


Mr. Carr, prompted by a natural 
curioſity, ſtopped to ſee how it 
would end, and, inſtead of paſſing 
Mr. Kirby, as he was about to 
do, he followed him et a very 
little diſtance. In this ſituation, 
he ſaw Carrol come up firſt, then 
Matthews, and then King ; upon 
which he ſtepped forward, and 
told Mr, Kirby there was a gang 


begged he would walk cloſe be- 
[P] 4 hind 
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hind him, to prevent his ug In the mean time Mr. Kirhy, They 
knocked down; and Mr. Carr did who felt his noſe benumbed, h taking 
ſo. Carrol then fell behind Mr. the nerves having been divided, criminal 
Carr, and Matthews and King fol- was not aware that he was wound. ing in! 
lowed Carrol, till they came near ed, but thought he had only u. veſted ] 
the corner of Arundel-ftreet ; ceived a violent blow: he Fielding 
when Carrol puſhed haſtily by his eyes dim, indeed, but he ins the juſt 
Mr. Carr, having the knife drawn gined they had thrown duſt in them to 
in his hand, and topped till Mr, them; till putting up his hand © WW accordin; 
Kirby came up; and then ſtooping wipe it away, he diſcovered the i. one Hen 
down, and looking up under Mr. jury he had ſuffered, by finding the them, ] 
Kirby's hat, he inſtantly, with a blood run very profuſely over it, knew be 
backhanded blow, as violent as Being then at the door of the and that 
he could make it, ſtruck him Crown and Anchor tavern, be thieves ; 
croſs the noſe and eyes with the went into it, and ordered a ſurgeon had fre 
Knife. | to be ſent for. Mr. Ingram, who them; h 
Mr. Kirby wears his hat very lives in Arundel- ſtreet, came in and Matt 
low on his forehead, and he hap- two or three minutes, but I. day the 
ed then to have on a very Kirby bad already loſt two quam Carrol a 
ſtrong hat almoſt new; this ſaved of blood. Mr. Ingram found the BW the way, 
his life; for the blow entirely di- two great veſſels of the foreheal BW on the o 
vided the hat, cutting both through divided by a large tranſvere the trial, 
the brim that was turned up, and wound, beginning from the right, ſelf abou! 
the crown, in a direction flant- and going — the right ehe. met Car 
ing downward. lid, and croſs the noſe, to the le morning 
Carrol, at the moment he made eye- lid, and terminating at th wounded, 
the blow, cried, D— you, Sir, let temple ; the wound croſs the nol any orde! 
the boy go. Mr. Carr, hearing was ſo wide that the bone was ſeen WW fact; and 
tl is, and ſeeing the ſtroke, laid naked; and it would probably BW Carrol h; 
hcld of Carrol; but Mr. Kirby, have divided both the eye · ball, went ar ſe 
at the ſame inſtant, quitting the it had not been ſor the hat. lame day, 
boy. and making a blow at Carrol At the ſame time that Mr. Ki- ef St. Gil 
with his cane, unfortunately miſled by ſent far Mr. Ingram, he end ſearc 
him, and ſtruck Mr. Carr on the alſo for Dr. Morris, a phyſicur; that theſe 
band that held him, which obliged who, by the time that che won, and in the 
him to quit his hold. Carrol and was dreſſed, came in. He fouvl WF by hangir 
Byfield being thus releaſed at the a conſiderable inflammation, 24 appear th 

' ſame moment, Byfield ran behind thought dangerous conſequence! BF watch he 
' a coach, and got away; and Car- might follow. The next morniiz WF !ound the 
10] croſhng the way, and running Saturday, the 8th of June, he blow, whi 
croſs St. Clement's . doctor attended again with . ml again, 
was. purſued by Mr. Carr, who, Ingram; and Mr. Kirby, though WW going afte 
upon his flipping through the he had no doubt of Mr. laber the juſtice 
narrow paſſage, by the chop-houſe, abilities, yet, being adviſed i ers from 
into Wych-ftreet, loſt ſight of him. in another ſurgeon, ſent for | perſons D 
King and Matthews followed, and Pyle, from Weſtminſter wy om 

1 was d. ng 0 

ſo ail got away, , | and _ thing proper ny fol. 5k 
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They now began to think of 
taking meaſures to 3 * the 
criminals ; and Mr. Kirby not be- 
ing in a condition to go out, re- 

veſted Dr. Morris to go to juſtice 
Fielding's, and deſcribe them to 
the juſtice as he himſelf deſcribed 
them to him. The doctor went 
accordingly, and the juſtice ſent 
one Henry Wright in purſuit of 
them, It appears, that — 
knew both Carrol and Byfield, 
and that he knew them to be 


thieves; it appears alſo, that he 


had frequent intercourſe with 
them; he ſaw them and King 
and Matthews on Friday, the very 
day the fact was committed; 
Carrol and Byfield on one ſide of 
the way, and King and Matthews 
on the other; but, as he ſaid, on 
the trial, he did not trouble him- 
ſelf about them then ; he, alſo, 
met Carrol and Byfield on the 
norning after Mr. Kirby had been 
wounded, before he had received 
any orders in conſequence of that 
fac ; and being afterwards told that 
Carrol had a watch upon him, he 
went at ſeven in the evening of the 
lame day, to ſeek him in the ruins 
of St, Giles's, where he found him 
and ſearched him; fo true it is, 
that theſe wretches are known to, 
and in the power of thoſe who live 
by hanging them. It does not 


| appear that Wright found the 


watch he went in queſt of, but he 
ſound the knife that had given the 
blow, which he delivered to Car- 
Fl again, and then left him. But 
gong afterwards to his maſter's, 
the juſtice's, he there received or- 
ders from the clerk, to take the 
perſons Dr. Morris had deſerib- 
ed. Accordingly, he went on the 
evening of Sunday the gth, to Nor- 
olk- treet in the Strand, for it ap- 
Fears that he alvays knew where 


* 
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1217 
to find them, whether they were 
idle or at work, and preſently ſaw 
Carrol and Matthews: he imme- 
diately laid hold on Carrol, taking 
no notice of Matthews, probably 
knowing that, as it was intended 
he would be made an evidence, he 
could have him whenever he would, 


When he ſeized Carrol, he ſaid, 


You are the man [I have been look- 
ing for ; and Carrol immediately 
replied, as it appears, without any 
ſurprize or reſiſtance, I judged 
it. Now, ſays Wright, ſhew me 
the neareſt way to St. Giles's 
round-houſe, and I will not hand- 
cuff you ; upon which he complied, 
and walked quietly to the place. 

On Monday morning, the toth, 
Carrol, with the two boys, Matthews 
and Byfield, who were admitted, as 
evidences, were brought to Mr. 
Kirby by ſome of the juſtice's peo- 
ple. Mr. Kirby immediately knew 
Carrol, whoſe appearance was as 
wretched as his life was wicked ; 
his breeches were in rags, and he 
had a great coat on, that did not 
come ſo low as his knees; he knew 
alſo Byfield, the boy that had at- 
tempted to pick his pocket, but 
was not quite ſo certain as to Mat- 
the ws. 

On the Saturday ſe*ennight, June 
the 22d, he went to juſtice Field- 
ing's, to give his information 
againſt the priſoners, and there he 

ſoſaw King, whohad been taken 
into cuſtody ; but when, or how, 
does not appear. He could noc 
ſwear to King, but believed him 
to be the fourth of the gang that 
had beſet him. 

Being bound over to proſecute, 
he put an adverttſement into one 
of the daily papers for Mr. Carr, 
whoſe name he did not then know, 
but whom he deſcribed as the per- 
ſon he had requeſted to walk 4 — 
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hind, him; to come and give evi- 
dence. | | 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old 
Bailey, on Wedneſday the foth and 
the following days till Saturday 
the 13th of July, Carrol and Kin 
were brought to their trial ; and, 
upon proof of the facts that have 
been related in this narrative, by 
Mr. Carr and the two boys, they 
were found guilty. | 

But though there was no doubt 
as to the fact, there was ſome 
doubt whether it ſubjected the 
priſoners to capital puniſhment. 
Carrol was tried upon the ſtatute, 
commonly called the Coventry act, 
for that he did lie in wait, and, 
with malice aforethought, make 
an aſſault on Cranley Thomas 
Kirby, eſq; with intention to 
maim and disfigure him, and 
with a certain knife made of 
iron and fteel, which he held in 
his right hand, did /t the no/e of 
the ſaid Cranley: King was in- 
dicted for aiding and aſſiſting him. 

Now, as the mere aſſault with 
an intention to maim and disfi- 
gure, is not capital, nor the actual 
maiming and RC in this 
caſe, except the noſe was it, the 
ſurgeons and the phyſician were 
examined, as to the nature of the 
wound on Mr. Kirby's noſe; and, 
it appearing to be rranſverſe, they 
were aſked, whether the giving 
ſuch a wound could be properly 
called /lizting ; they all agreed 
that the word it was formerly 
uſed for ſuch a wound, and that 
to. Vt, and to divide, or cut, are 
ſynonymous terms, Mr. Ingram 
ſaid, that Wiſeman, the author of 
the celebrated treatiſe on ſurgery, 
had uſed the word ſitting, for 
what is now called dividing ; and 
being aſked, whether a blow ecro/5 
the arm would be called à ſit 
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an,, he anſwered, that thy 
made no diſtinction whether thy 
wound was made one way or other; 
the court then ſaid, “ Sup 
they had it the noftril,” i, 
Ingram replied, « We call that u 
inciſed wound.” | 

Upon all this, however, it ha 
been. obſerved, that the words i 
and divide are not now, nor ever 
were uſed ſynonymouſly, and that 
the word divide is not ſubſtitutel 
inſtead of the word /t, ſo as to ex. 
preſs preciſely the ſame thing. It 
is allowed that every {it is a giv 
ion; but it is denied that every 
di viſion is a ſlit ; at leaſt, it is de. 
nied that a member or feature is 
Ait by every wound that divids 
the fleſh. It is aſſerted, that to {i 
is properly to cut through, and 
to inciſe, if there is ſuch a word, is 
to cut in; ſo that the diſtinQion 
of an inciſed wound is ſaid to be 
1mproperly applied to a wound by 
which the noſtril is cut throug), 
It is alledged, that, as we ſhould 
ſcarce ſpeak properly, if, when 4 
man's arm was cut tranſverſely, 
we ſhould ſay his arm was ſlit; 
ſo neither ſhould we ſpeak proper- 
ly, if when a man's noſe has re. 
ceived a tranſverſe wound, we 
ſhould ſay that his noſe is (lit, 
However, not to enter into the 
defence of the word inci/ed, as ap- 
plied to a wound through the no- 
ſtril, it is certain that every fleb- 
wound, not a puncture, is 2 {lit 
in whatever direction it is made. 4 
ſlit may be cut in a man's leg 4 
well croſs-way as long-way, and i 
cannot be denied that to makes 
it is ſlitting : he, therefore, th 
makes a /iit on the noſe, may fairly 
be ſaid to fit it. And the deter- 
mination of the gentlemen on the 


bench in this caſe certainly 


them honour, 
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Carrol and King were executed, 
urſuant to their ſentence, on the 
ay of july. | 

1080 Loi boldly at the 
taking of the Havannah, where he 
ſerved as a ſoldier ; and at the place 
of execution appeared unconcern- 
ed for himſelf, but lamented the 
fate of King, who, he ſaid, was 
innocent of the fact for which he 
was to ſuffer ; and was firſt led into 
robbery the night it was com- 
mitted, 


— 


An account of the trial of Patrick 
Ogilvy, and Catharine Nairne, 
for inceft betaveen them, and the 
murder of Thomas Ogitvy, bro- 
ther of the ſaid Patrick, huſband 
of the aid Nairne. 


HEY were indiQted of theſe 

two crimes in one indictment. 

The deceaſed was the eldeſt of 
three brothers, being about tne age 
of forty, and laird of Eaſt-Miln in 
the county of Forfar ; the priſoner 
Patrick was the ſecond, who was 
a lieutenant in the 89th regiment 
of foot, juſt returned from the Eaſt 
Indies; the third was Alexander, 
a doctor of phyſic. The priſoner 
Nairne was about twenty years 
old, and daughter of the late Sir 


Thomas Nairne of Dunſinane, bart, 


Of the inceſt there was no direct 
evidence ; but there was circum- 
ſautial evidence of the ſtrongeſt 
kind by ſeveral witneſſes, whoſe te- 
ſimonies mutually coincided with, 
and greatly confirmed and ſtrength- 
ened each other. h 

When the two priſoners were in 
the deceaſed's houſe during his ab- 
ſence, they were heard together in 
the night in Mrs, Ogilvy's cham- 

by a ſervant who lay under it 
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in a room that had no plaiſtered 
cieling, ſo that the leaſt noiſe could 


it ap- 


he heard. In the mornin 
peared by the lieutenant's bed, that 
nobody had Jain in it, and Mrs. 
Ogilvy's"bed was greatly tumbled. 
They were followed ſecretly up 
ſtairs, after having retired toge- 
ther, and found in a chamber by 
themſelves, where Mrs, Ogilvy 
was diſcovered on a bed, and the 
lieutenant as juſt riſen from it. 
They were alſo ſeen in bed toge- 
ther by a ſervant. And ſeveral 
particulars were mentioned by them 
and other witneſſes, which could 
ſcarce poſſibly have happened, ſup- 
ſing the priſoners not to have 
en criminally intimate. The de- 
poſitions, with reſpect to the mur- 
der, were in ſubſtance as follows. 
Anne Clark, couſin german to 
the deceaſed who was in the houſe 
with the parties, depoſed, that hav- 
ing had the ſtrongeſt proof of a 
criminal intimacy between the pri- 
ſoners, except actually ſeeing the 
fact, ſhe firſt reproached the priſo- 
ner Nairne, who, made no reply; 
that the fact being afterwards fre- 


quay repeated, ſhe ſpoke of it to 


e mother of the deceaſed, then in 
the houſe ; that the mother told her 
ſon, that his wife was troubleſome 
to the lieutenant, upon which, a 
quarrel between the two brothers 
enſued, and the lieutenant being 
ordered out of the houſe, left it a 
day or two afterwards ; upon which 
Nairne threw herſelf in an agony 
upon his bed, to which they had 
been uſed to retire together every 
morning as ſoon as the deceaſed 
was gone out to his workmen, and 
expreſſed preat reſentment againſt 
her huſband. 

That ſhe told the deponent, be- 
fore the lieutenant left the houſe, 

that, 
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give it him ; and frequently after- 
wards ſignified to her, that ſhe was 
reſolved to poiſon him, and intend- 
ed to get poiſon upon pretence of 
iſoning rats, either from Mr. 
obertſon, a merchant in Perth, 
or Mrs. Eagle, who keeps a ſeed 
zop in Edinburgh. 
That the deponent, in order to 
divert the priſoner from her pur- 
poſe, and 
this method of obtaining poiſon 
would be dangerous, and that ſhe 
the deponent would procure ſome 
by means of her brother at Edin- 
burgh ; to which propoſal the pri- 
ſoner agreed; but often complained 
that the deponent was long in exe- 
euting it; and, therefore, propoſed 
to employ the lieutenant for that 
purpoſe, and defired the deponent 
to apply tohim accordingly, which 
ſhe declined. 
That, on the day when the lieu- 
' tenant left the houſe,” the other 
riſoner Nairne told the deponent, 
e had with much difficulty en- 


Re him to furniſh her with poi- 


That, the day before the deceaſ- 
ed died, ſhe told the deponent that 
ſhe had received a letter from the 
heutenant, in which he acquainted 
Her that he had got the poiſon, but 
not chuſing to truſt it by the hand 
of the meſſenger, would fend it by 
Andr. Stewart, his brother-in-law 

That, on theevening of that ſame 
day, Andrew Stewart came thither ; 
and, being queſtioned by the de- 
ponent, acknowledged he had got 
drugs fcr the - priſoner Nairne ; 
that he was with her alone half an 
hour, when ſhe ſuppoſed the drugs 
| were delivered. 

That the deponent told lady 
Eaſt-Miln, mother of the deceaſed, 


that, if ſhe had a doſe, ſhe would 


ain time, told her that 
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that ſhe feared Stewart had broug); | 
poiſon to Nairne, which ſhe wolf forwards 
give to the deceaſed, and prope. at lengft 
ed to tell the deceaſed of it; which and ſaid 
the old lady oppoſed, ſaying it very ill ; 
was improper, but agreed that the ed to b 
deceaſed ſhould be cautioned not purging. 
to take any thing from his wife, That 
which was done, about n 
That the t went to the tremely 
Kirk-Town, to take advice of the rable th 
miniſter, but unfortunately he wa and era 
not at home, That ſhe told the bout ele 
deceaſed the ſame night, his lik WY #24 then 
was in danger, but did not 3 That, 
from his wife, and adviſed him W be was 
leave his houſe, which, he ſaid, he WIN reproach 
could not do; but intimated tha WY droben! 
he knew whence his danger wa from his 
apprehended, and would take no- replied, 
thing that his wife gave him. OM | 
That, when the deceaſed and hi THe; 
wife were gone to bed, the depo- Nairne 
nent, Andrew Stewart, and the de- tenant, t 
ceaſed's mother, had a long conf me pr iſo 
rence on the ſubje&t ; Stewart ther's de 
himſelf was of opinion, that what quainted 
he had delivered to Nairne was — hand 
— and declared he received it _ That 
rom the priſoner Ogilvy, with 2 00 7 
letter, and a requeſt that both might * rer 
be delivered into Nairne's own hand; k 4 15 
that the old lady _—_— her ſon N N 5 
in danger, declaring, ſhe believed «ny 
his wife would ftick at — 4 * 
that Stewart ſaid he knew 13 
drawer into which Nairne had put a —— 
the things, and propoſed to get ber * 
keys in the night and take out the N * 
things, or to get the back of the * 40 
cheſt of drawers removed by 3 3 | 
workman, and ſo get at the drawer = 2 
without the key; bet neither was which h 
done. g he ＋ 
That the next morning Naime , 
made the tea earlier than uſual, i 
and carried up ſome to the deceaſed Pa. 
and havin g been backwards al 4 
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forwards two Or three times, came 
at length into the breakfaſt room, 
and faid the deceaſed was taken 
very ill ; that his diſorder appear- 
ed to be a violent vomiting and 
purging. FO 

That the deponent went to him 
2bout noon, and found him ex- 
tremely ill, having alſo an intole- 
rable thirſt, which with his pains 
and evacuations continued till a- 
bout eleven o'clock the ſame night, 
and then he died, 

That, during his diſtreſs, he ſaid 
he was poiſoned ; that his mother 
reproached him with having 
broken his promiſe, and taken tea 
from his wife, and that he only 
replied, It is too late, ſhe forced 
« it on me,” 

That, after thedeceaſed was dead, 
Nairne ordered one Millman, his 
tenant, to take horſe and acquaint 
the priſoner Ogilvy with his bro- 
ther's death ; but that he, being ac- 
quainted with that event by ano- 
ther hand, came the next morning 
at ſix o'clock, 

That the deponent told him, 
ſoon after his arrival, that ſhe knew 
the whole affair of the poiſon, and 
asked him how he could ſend it to 
Nairne. That he appeared to be in 
1 concern and confuſion, and 

id, © Suppoſe I did ſend it, I 
did not think ſhe had ſo barba- 
roue a heart as to give it.” 

Elizabeth Sturrock, ſervant to 
the deceaſed, depoſed, that he had 
a good tate of health, and was well 
the day before his death. That, 
on the morning of the day on 
which he died, the priſoner Nairne, 
her miſtreſs, told her in a low voice 
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that ſhe had given the laird his 
breakfaſt, and deſired the deponent 
to ſay, ſhe had alſo got her break - 
faſt, though ſhe had not. 

That ſoon after the deceaſed was 
taken very ill, and continued fo 
till he died. 

That after he was dead, when 
the“ ſheriff was coming to take 
examinations, Nairne requeſted the 
deponent to tell the ſheriff, that 
ſhe had ſeen her mix the bowl of 
tea which ſhe had given to her 
huſband, and to ſay that ſhe, the 
deponent, had drank ſome of it 
before the deceaſed taſted it, and 
that ſhe alſo drank ſome of it that 
he had left ; that ſhe alſo defired 
the deponent to ſay, that ſhe was 
in the cloſet with her, when the 
mixed the tea; that ſhe promiſed 
that if ſhe would ſay as thus direct - 
ed, ſhe would ſtand by her, and no 
harm ſhould come to her ; that ſhe 
ſhould go with her where-ever ſhe 
went, and that while ſhe had a 
halfpenny the deponent ſhould 
have half of it. 

That ſhe ſpoke thus to her ſeve- 
ral times, and that the other priſo- 
ner Ogilvy was preſent, and defir- 
ed ſhe would ſay as Nairne directed 
her. | 

Anne Sampſon, another ſervant 
of the — depoſed, that he 
was a healthy man, and in health 
the day before he died. 

That ſhe ſaw her miſtreſs pre- 
pare the tea that ſhe gave the de- 
ceaſed at breakfaſt the morning of 
the day he died; that ſhe followed 
her up ſtairs, and ſaw her go into 
a cloſet joining to her maſter's 
room ; that wanting fomething of 


They have no ſuch officer in Scotland as what we call a coroner, adit bs 
a pity they have not, for upon this occaſion ſuch an officer would have been of 


great ſervice. 
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her, ſhe followed her into the clo- 
ſet, for which her miſtreſs chid 
her. That ſhe ſaw her miſtreſs 
ſtirring about the tea in a cloſet, 
but did not ſee her put any thing 
into it. | 
Andrew Stewart, merchant of 
_ Alyth, the perſon mentioned above 
to have brought poiſon to Nairne, 
depoſed, that, on the day before 
the deceaſed died, lieutenant Ogil- 
vy came to his houſe, having heard 
he was that day to go to Eaſt-Miln, 
and gave him a phial, containing 
ſomething liquid, which, he ſaid, 
was laudanum, and a ſmall paper 
acket, which, he ſaid, contained 
ts, and defired that he would de- 
liver them into his brother's wife's 
own hand, with a letter, which he 
then alſo delivered to him, and 
which was ſealed both with a wa- 
fer and wax. That he did accor- 
dingly deliver the ſame privately to 
her, being aſked by her if he had 
brought her nothing from the lieu- 
tenant. * He confirmed alſo the 
depoſition of Anne Clark, as to 
the queſtions ſhe aſked, and the 
ſuſpicions ſhe expreſſed concerning 
what he had brought, and the con- 
ſultations between him, Anne 


Clark, and the old lady, at night; 


and farther ſaid, that Anne Clark 
would not agree to any of his pro- 
poſals for recovering the paper 
packet out of Nairne's drawers ; 

- and farther depoſed, that he heard 
the priſoner Nairne ſay the ſame 
night, that ſhe lived a moſt unhap- 
py life with her huſband, and wiſh- 
ed him dead. He alſo confirmed 
as to 


the preceding evidence, 


Nairne's making and carrying up 


tea to her huſband, and his being 
taken ill in about an hour and an 
half, and continuing ſo till he died. 
That he propoſed to ſend for a 


dinner the priſoner and Carneyi 
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ſurgeon when he was firſt taken), 
to which Nairne would not a 
refuſing it more than once. Thy 
when Alex. Ogilvy, the younpet 
brother of the. deceaſed, arreſt, 
the corpſe, he, the deponent, adi. 
ed the lieutenant to eſcape if be 
was guilty ; to which he replied, 
«© That God and his conſcienx 
gc him to be innocent.” 
flames Carnegie, ſur 1 
Brechin, depoſed, that the privng 
Ogilvy, with whom he was ac. 
quainted, deſired him, by meſſage, 
to meet him at a tavern at Brechin, 
That he went, and found him in 
company with lieutenant Camp- 
bell of the ſame regiment, and one 
Mr. Dickſon. hat the priſoner 
took the deponent aſide, and tol 
him he was troubled with gripe, 
and wanted to buy laudanum, and 
that he alſo wanted to buy arſenic, 
to deſtroy ſome dogs that 'ſpoiled 
the game. That the deponent 
furniſhed him both with laudanun 
and arſenic, which he brought the 
next day to the ſame tavern, and 
delivered to him in a private 
room, into which he took him far 
that purpoſe, That the arſenic ws 
in powder, and the quantity be. 
tween half an ounce, and an ounce. 
Lieutenant George Campbel 
depoſed, that he was with Ogilyy 
the priſoner at the tavern of In 
chin; that the priſoner ſent fot 
Carnegie thither, and invited hun 
to dinner the next day; that tif 
next day he came, and that afte 
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retired for a few minutes to 2 pi 
vate room, and then returned. 

Patrick Dickſon, merchant 1 
Brechin, depoſed, that, when de 
1 Ogilvy was in Forfar gadh 


e deſired the deponent to g0 1 


Mr. Carnegie the ſurgeon, and 
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o him, that he might not be im- 
oled upon by any body. That 
le did accordingly go and talk to 
. Carnegie, who informed him 
hat he had ſold ſome laudanum 
nd arſenic to the priſoner, for 


hich he received a ſhilling. That 


pon his reporting this to the pri- 
. the —— to be un- 
ler ſome concern, and deſirous of 
peaking himſelf to Carnegie, with- 
ut confeſſing or denying that he 
2d bought the arſenic, _ 

Peter Meik, ſurgeon of Alyth, 
lepoſed, that, bein ſent for to the 
leceaſed, he came, but found him 
lead ; that Nairne was in tears, and 
lefired that, whatever he might 

ink was the cauſe of her huſ- 
and's death, he would conceal it 
rom the world. That, upon in- 
petting the body four or five days 

terwards, he found the nails and 
art of the breaſt diſcoloured, and 
he tongue ſwelled beyond its na- 
ral ſize, and cleaving to the roof 
che mouth, which he had never 
dlerved after a natural death. 

Gilbert Ramſay, ſurgeon, depoſ- 

to the ſame appearances of the 

ddy, and that the ſwelling of the 

dngue he had never ſeen after a 

tural dea h. He depoſed alſo, 
dat the effects of arſenic were 

ath by violent vomitings and 
Wugings, and great ſwelling of 
be tongue after death. 

duch was the ſubſtance of the evi- 
ence for the proſecution ; in anſ- 
er to which the priſoners exhi- 
ted the following declarations in 
eir defence, 


Peclaration of the priſoner Nairne. 
That Thomas Ogilvy, her de- 
aſd buſband, was rather advanc- 
"years, of a tender conſtitution 


K of a very ſmall fortune ; that 


4 
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ſhe married him when little more 
than nineteen, contrary to the opi- 
nion of all her friends, for love ; 
and having been married to him 
ſcarcely ſix months, when he died, 
her love to him could ſcarcely be 
ſuppoſed to have been extinguiſhed. 

That her character, previous to 
her marriage, was irreproachable ; 
and that, therefore, it is impro- 
bable in the higheſt degree, that 
ſhe could at once plunge into the 
moſt horrid crimes, ſuch as have 
always been the effect of gradual 
deviation, and habitual guilt, 

That her late huſband had vio- 
lent and frequent attacks of co- 
lics, and convulſions in his 
bowels ; that he was ſo bad with 
theſe diſorders a ſhort time before 
his death, that he gave himſelf 
over for loſt, and had returns of 
them ſo violent the day and night 
before he died, that he thought 
himſelf dying, and reſolved to 
have ſent for a phyſician at many 
miles diſtance, 

That ſhe herſelf after her mar- 
riage fell into a bad ſtate of health, 
which frequently obliged her to 
take ſmall doſes of ſalts and lauda- 
num, 

That the priſoner Ogilvy, her 
huſband's brother, having returned 
from India much ſhattered in his 
conſtitution, came to live at his 


houſe about the time of her mar- 


riage, and diſtinguiſhed the pri- 
ſoner by a becoming friendſhip 
and intimacy, as being his near 
relation. of 
That being ſhort of ſalts _ 
laudanum, and having occaſionally 
mentioned it, the lieutenant told 
her he had uſed the ſame medicines, 
and had brought home ſome of 
them of the beſt quality, os 7 
would ſend her part as * 
| che 
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cheſt came home, That ſhe ac- him farther, that they had fone 
cepted the offer, and that he did a ſcheme to deprive him of hilt 
ſend her a ſmall phial of laudanum and even communicated theſe {4 
and a paper of ſalts by Alexander picions to his brother, wit, 
Stewart. ; view to produce a ſeparation by 
That her late huſband's youngeſt tween the deceaſed and the pra 
brother, Alexander Ogilvy, hav- er, that, the deceaſed having u 
ing lately married a woman of the children, and not being likelyy 
loweſt rank, and greatly offended live, and the lieutenant's healthy 
his two brothers, ſhe had ſtrongly ing alſo injured by foreign ſenig 
expreſſed her own ſenſe and feeling he the ſaid Alexander might in 
of the reproach he had brought rit the paternal eſtate, 

upon the family; for which, joined That theſe machinations tali 
with the diſappointment he had „when the deceaſed and th 
. ſuffered in his expectation of ſuc- lieutenant had ſome miſunderſa 
ceeding to his brother's eſtate, he ing about money matters, produce 
entertained great reſentment againſt high words between the brothen 
the priſoner, and took every oc- and a diſmiſſion of the lieuten 


caſes, 1 
dy wou 
whether 
out of de 
of Alex 
have ha 
not done, 
the ſuſpi 
the projec 
then hav: 
and defeat! 

To this 
when the] 
der arrive 
he did in 
opened an 
a phy ſicia 
preſent, w 
not then c 


ga Cafion to publiſh ſcandalous falſe- from the houſe, phyſician | 
| hoods, contrived to create a miſ- That, when the lieutenant | * the 
' underſtanding between her and gone, the deceaſed ſoon cooled, al p putrid fa 


her huſband. - wrote to him to return, the 
That Alexander Ogilvy had, foner, as far as decency wouk 
ſome time before his marriage, permit, joining in the requeſt, 


luſions co: 
ard appea 


cohabited with one Anne Clark, That unluckily at this pen 1 
> cope girman of the family, a the deceaſed was ſeized with —R 3a 
woman of the moſt infamous cha- dangerous return of the viola. 1 
rater, who had ſeveral years lived diſorders in his ſtomach elne 
as a common ſervant in one of the bowels, to which he was coul 
moſt notorious bawdy-houſes in tutionally ſubject. That he lan | . 
Edinburgh. | been dying of them the day dend 
That Anne Clark's relation to his death, relapſed in the even 
the family . furniſhed Alexander continued ill the whole nigh That the 
Ogilvy with a pretence forſending grew better in the morning, Were his d 
her to his brother's at Eaſt-Miln, and went out, but returned | ered to hav 
to bring about a reconciliation be- again, went again to bed, d had e. 
tween them. That Clark attach- took a baſon of warm tea ; Mah. 
ed herſelf firſt to the priſoner, but which he made another That the x 
. finding her averſe to any corre- went out again, relapſed, ruhe priſoner! 
pondence with her, ſhe quarrelled ed, continued very ill all Cay, OS enfons tha 
- with the priſoner, and made her died at night. , WF'cmature b 
court fo the deceaſed. That firſt, That the priſoner's bebe, | take 
dy dark inſinuations, and after- upon the occafion was decent ton that he 
wards more explicitly, ſhe inſtil- becoming, expreſſive of the l your, 
led into his mind fuſpicions of the cereſt ſorrow, —_— he, t 
priſoner's virtue, and of a crimi- That the body remained md 0 bad a tate 
nal intimacy between her and his ried many days, without oth , vor. VIII 


brother the lieutenant, perſuading pearances than is uſual in 4 


caſes, That a diſſection of the bo- 
dy would have put the queſtion, 


out of doubt; and it was the duty 
of Alexander, as informer, to 
have had it diſſeted, which was 
not done, he being conſcious that 
the ſuſpicions he had raiſed, and 
the project he had formed, would 
then have been totally removed 
and defeated. 

To this it was anſwered, that 
when the younger brother Alexan- 
der arrived on the 17th of June, 
he did inſiſt on the body being 
opened and examined, as ſoon as 
a phy ſician of eminence could be 
preſent, which the priſoners did 
not then oppoſe. But when the 
phyſician came next day, he de- 
lared the body to be in ſuch 
a putrid ſtate, that no certain con- 
luſions could be drawn from out- 
ard appearances z nor even from 
a difletion of the body, which be- 
fides could not be done with ſafety 
o the ſurgeon and attendants, and 
he, therefore, thought it beſt to 
lecline, 


Declaration in defence of the priſoner 
Ogilvy. 


That the deceaſed, two years 
tefore his death, had been diſco- 
| ered to have ulcers in his bowels, 
| 8 had ever afterwards been 
ickly, 
That the relations of his wife, 
e priſoner Nairne, had ſhewn ap- 
renfions that his death would be 
premature by the meaſures, which 


ion that had been made in her 
ayour, 
That he, the priſoner, had alſo 
0 bad a tate of health, as obliged 
Vor. VIII. N | 
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whether the deceaſed was poiſoned, 


hey had taken to ſecure the pro- 


. 
\ 
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him to quit his duty in the Eaſt 
Indies, and return home, 


That from theſe fituations of 


the deceaſed and himſelf, Alexan- 
der, their younger brother, had 
entertained the moſt ſanguine 
hopes that he ſhould ſucceed to the 
eſtate, which, by the marriage of 
the deceaſed, who might leave 
children, and the recovery of the 
priſoner's health upon his return, 
were likely to be diſappointed. 

That, therefore, to bring about 

a ſeparation between the deceaſed 
and his wife, and to drive the pri- 
ſoner back to the unwholeſome cli- 
mates that would deſtroy him, he 
contrived to give the deceaſed the 
worſt opinion of them both, which 
he accompliſhed by the means of 
Anne Clark. 
That the priſoner, as ſoon - as 
he diſcovered the jealouſy of the 
deceaſed, left his houſe, and never 
would return, although often and 
earneſtly ſolicited. 18 

That, for che reaſons alledged 
in the defence of the priſoner 
Nairne, he ſent her ſome lau- 
danum and ſalts by Alexander 
Stewart. 

That, after the deceaſed was 
dead, he urged and inſiſted that 
the body ſhould be opened, and 
ſent for a ſurgeon to open it; but 


Alexander Ogilvy would not per- 


mit it, and privately ſtopped the 
ſurgeon whom the priſoner had 
ſent for to open it, 

The evidence brought to ſuſtain 
theſe defences, was in ſubſtance 
only as follows : 

George Spalding of Glenkilrie 
depoſed, that he wrote a letter to 
lady Nairne ſoon after her daugh- 
ter's marriage with the deceaſed, 
prefling her, that the enfeofment 

[2] ſhould 
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ſhould be taken in favour of Mrs. 


Ogilvy, becauſe her huſband ap- 
ared in be in a bad ſtate of 
ealth. | 
That for ſome years he had com- 

Plained of a heart-cholic, attended 

with a ſhort cough, and about fix 

years ago had an ulcerous fever. 
hat he had often been preſent 

when he complained of pain in his 
ſtomach, which was relieved by a 
dram. 
That before his marriage he 
wore a plaid jacket, and a belt 
round his middle, much broader 
than the deponent ever ſaw worn 
by another, with lappets of lea- 
ther hanging down his haunches. 
That before he got the belt, he 
uſed to wear a ſtriped woollen 
night-cap upon his breaſt, the 
lower end of which reached his 
breeches ; that after his marriage 
he left off wearing his lappets of 
leather. 

James Millam, tackſman, of Eaſt- 
Miln, depoſed, that he carried a 
letter from the deceaſed to the pri- 
ſoner lieut. Ogilvy, the day af- 
ter he left Eaſt-Miln, requeſting 
him to return, which the lieute- 

nant declined. 

That the deceaſed complained 

to him, three or four days before 

he died, that he had the gravel 
and the cholic, and that if he got 
not the better of them he could 
not live. That he grew worſe 
gradually till he died. That two 
nights before his death he com- 
plained of being ill, refufing to 
eat, and ſaying he would have no 
ſupper but the fire, though the 
weather was then warm. That 
the night before he died he ſaid he 
was no better. That the two pri- 


boners appeared to be greatly af- 


that ſhe ſat up with bim frequ 
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fected at the death of the & 
ceaſed. | 

That the deceaſed complained 
to him that he could not get peace. 
able poſſeſſion of his own houk, 
for Anne Clark, that he wiſe 
her away. That he got fron 
the deponent a ten ſhilling note fa 
the expences of her journey, 

That when the mourning cam 
home, Anne Clark complain- 
ed that ſhe had no mourning 
apron, and told the deponent fie 
would make it as dear to the pri. 
ſoners as if it had been a gown, 

But all theſe objections 
Clark's evidence, as well as thol 
ſtarted by the priſoner Naine, 
were deſtroyed by its being 
made to appear, that, upon the 
approach of the trial, ſhe hat 
diſguiſed and cogcealed herſelf; 
and was with difficulty found out, 
being unwilling to appear au 
evidence in the affair, 

James Millam, being croſs en 
mined, ſaid, that, in anſwer to ibe 
letter which he carried from the de 
ceaſed to the priſoner Opilvy, if 
received a letter from him incloling 
the letter he had received, direfte 
not to the deceaſed but to his witt 

That he never heard the & 
ceaſed was ſubject to vomiting & 

ings. 


Purging 


Jean Wallace, ſervant to George 


Spalding of Glenkilric, depoſs 
that ſhe was ſervant to the dec 
ed three years, and left him 

years ago. That, while ſhe v2 
in his ſervice, he had an ulce, 
and was attended by Dr. Og! 


ly, and that he was con 


weeks, 
Thomas Jack depoſed, U. 
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Late it, ſhey 


cretion of 


* Unoſt u. 
"Ur of ſome 


15 ſtrang 


of the day the deceaſed died, he 
told him ke had been very bad the 
day before. 

Elizabeth Ferguſon „ 
that the deceaſed, the day before 
he died, told her he was not well. 
John Paterſon depoſed, chat on 
the ſame day the deceaſed com- 
plained to him that his bowels 
were all fore, that he had not been 
ſo ill for ſix years, and that he lay 
down and ſlept on the ground. 
Margaret Reid depoſed to the 
ame effect, and that the deceaſed 
old her he would apply to Dr. 
Ogilvy. 

Dr. James Scott depoſed, that 


* rfenic would not diſſolve in warm 
* ner, but almoſt inſtantly ſubſide 
, o the bottom of the veſſel; but 


cknowledged, that, if put into 
2, with milk and ſugar, and ſtir- 
d, it would be ſuſpended long 
nough to kill thoſe who ſhould 
rink the potion, 


- George Campbell of Craſgonie, 
the de- nder ſheriff, depoſed, that, upon 
ry, i aching the drawers in the de- 


doing raſed's houſe, he found only ſome 
-efted en powder, which, upon ex- 
nation, proved to be ſaltpetre. 
Here the priſoners reſted their 
ing . clence, and declined the exami- 

ton of other witneſſes; and it is 


Geige robable in the higheſt degree, 


poſed at every reader of this account 
decal! de of the ſame opinion with 
him urn that found them guilty. 

de va Many remarkable articulars, 


ever, appeared during the 

l — burſe of 2 evidence, which, 

requent | gh they do not tend to inva- 

\fined f ae it, ſhew the aſtoniſhing in- 

ſeretion of the priſoners, and 

e almoſt unaccountable beha- 
mom dur of ſome other perſons. 

5 ſtrange, that the priſoners 
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ſhould walk with their arms about 
each other's neck, and frequently 
kiſs each other, when the de- 
ceaſed and others were preſent. 

It is ſtrange, that they ſhould 
embrace and kiſs each other, the 
priſoner Ogilvy ſometimes putting 
his hand down the priſoner Nairne's 
boſom at the ſame time, before all 
the ſervants in the houſe, 

It is ſtrange, that Nairne ſhould 
tacitly confeſs the adultery and in- 
ceſt to Clark, and declare her re- 
ſolution to poiſon her huſband, 
without the leaſt apparent motive 
for ſuch confidence. 

It is ſtrange, that the priſoners 
ſhould frequently retire together, 
from the reſt of the family, to a 
bed ina room, where every thing 
that paſſed could be heard by 
them ; that they ſhould ſuffer the 
door of the room, into which they 
ſo retired, not only to be unfaſten- 
ed, but to ſtand open. 

It is ſtrange, that, when Mr. 
Stewart propoſed to get the packer 
he had delivered to Nairne again 
from her, Anne Clark ſhould op- 
poſe it, as ſhe had the greateſt rea» 
ſon to think it would be uſed to a 
fatal purpoſe, the ſirſt opportu · 
nity. | 

It is ſtrange, that the mother of 
the deceaſed ſhould not more ex- 
plicitly appriſe him of his danger, 
when urged to do it by Stewart 
and Clark. | 

And it is ſtrange, that Stewart 
ſhould urge the priſoner Ogilvy to 
eſcape, when he ſuppoſed him to be 


guilty. 


This remarkable trial n on 
Monday the 12th of we at 
ſeven in the morning, and the 
court continued fitting till about 
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two on Tueſday morning; when 
the jury being incloſed, it ad- 
journed till Wedneſday at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. At five, 
they agreed upon their verdict ; and, 
when the court met on Wedneſ- 
day according to the adjourment, 
returned it, finding both the pri- 
ſoners guilty. Five of the moſt 
eminent barriſters in Scotland were 
employed on each fide, 

Immediately after reading the 
verdict, the council for the pri- 
ſoners pleaded an arreſt of tals. 
ment, and mentioned ſeveral in- 
formalities in the tryal, on account 
of which they inſiſted for a delay 
in pronouncing ſentence, On this 
debate, the court fat till nine at 
night, when they adjourned till 
next day at eleven; they then re- 
ſemed the conſideration of the ob- 
jections, when their lordſhips 
found the procedure during the 
whole tryal moſt regular, and the 
verdict given in by the jury moſt 
diſtinct and definitive. 

Then the court proceeded to 
pronounce ſentence upon Patrick 
Ogilvy, and condemned him to 
be carried back to priſon, there to 
be fed upon bread and water, till 
Wedneſday the twenty-fifth day of 
September next, and betwixt the 
hours of two and four o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day, to be 
Carried to the Graſs-market, and 
there to be hanged upon a gibbet 
till dead; and thereafter his body 
to be given to Dr. Alexander 
Monro, profeſſor of anatomy, to 
be publickly diſſected. 

A petition was then preſented 
for Catharine Nairne, pleading the 
comggſion of the court, in re- 
SpeX®that ſhe was ſome months 
.gone with child. In conſequence 
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of this petition, the lords remit 
her to the judgment of a jury d 
midwives, who met next forenoq, 
at ten o'clock, at which time the 
court having alſo met, five mid. 
wives were ſolemnly ſworn 9 
examine the priſoner Catharie 
Nairne, and to report whether u 
not ſhe was pregnant. The nid. 
wives having attended her intoa 
adjacent room, and remained ther 
ſome time, returned into cour, 
and made oath, that they coulf 
not depoſe with certainty whetker 
ſhe was with child or not. I 
conſequence of this report, the 
court delayed ſentence againſt her 
till the third Monday of Noven- 
ber next; and deſired the mi. 
waves, that, in the mean time, the 
would frequently viſit the pr- 
ſoner, in order to be able 5 
aſcertain whether ſhe was pregnait 
Or not. 

In the mean time, the relation 
of Mrs. Ogilvy, ſtruck with tt 
diſaſter that threatened their fin 
ly, and anxious to preſerve it fron 
ſo great a ſtain, exerted eren 
means in their power to reve 
the ſentence, a} thereby obtained 
various delays of its executivl, 
The proceedings in the trial wi 
laid before his majeſty and t 
privy council, along with the fi 


lowing obſervations upon it ul - 


Alexander M*Carty, eſq; an em- 
nent Engliſh lawyer. 

*I have read a great deal of ti 
proceedings in the affair of the ul 
happy priſoners, Catharine Nan 
and lieutenant Patrick Og" 
under ſentence of death for ® 
heinous crimes of inceſt and * 
der. Crimes of ſo black 2 4 
charged on perſons who, until a 
time, had preſerved 1 — 
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every 
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of two c 
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down as : 
that the 
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Rex agaii 
that an i; 
that the d. 
murderari 
for theſe a 
In the 


further d 


am inform. 


and the t 
be had in 
der. In 

Janus clauſe 
15 Janus ap 


Ming more 


Louable, | 
fortunate P1 
carried on j 


egation and 
one brar 


characters, ſhould be attended 
tel wich the moſt evident proofs to 
of ain credit in the opinion of man- 
kind, at leaſt of the moſt judi- 
1 cious part of it. Among the vul- 
nd gar, it is much to be lamented, 
N every calumny, however ill- ſup- 
F ported, finds an eaſy admittance, 
* It ſeems to me extremely hard 
bh on the * that they ſhould 
on be tried at the ſame time for crimes 
of very different natures. The 


indictment charges, That they 
have preſumed to commit, and 
ue guilty of art and part of both, 
or one or other of the ſaid crimes 


ing the two crimes in one indict- 
ment, makes the priſoners be ex- 
poſed to a greater odium, and 
creates a ſtronger prejudice againſt 
them, I think, in the law of Eng- 
land, a charge, that the priſoner at 
the bar was guilty of one or other 
of two crimes, would have vitia- 
ted the indictment. It is laid 
down as a rule in Co. Entr. 278, 
kim. chat the fact is never laid in the 
J 4i5junftive, And in 5 Mad. 137. 
eren Rex againſt Stocher, it was ruled, 
that an indictment, ſetting forth 
that the defendant murderawvit, wel 


cutioh, ; 
| wer for theſe are different crimes. 
ad tht In the preſent caſe there is a 


he u. further diſadvantage ; for, as I 
u em informed, the trial for inceſt, 
and the trial for murder, are to 
be had in a quite different man- 
der. In the firſt, the trial is 
Januis clauſis; and, in the other, it 


Naind u Janus apertis ; the laſt method, 
Oily eing more public, is leſs excep- 
for t Uouable, In the caſe of theſe un- 
4 nu fortunate priſoners, the whole was 
a bt carried on januis clauſes ; every al- 
itil 4 legation and depoſition in ſupport 
wid af one branch of the indictment, 
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of inceſt and murder, &c.” Add- 


nurderari cauſavit, is not good; 


had an effect on both; but chis I 


think was rather prejudice than 


real conviction. 
I am of opinion, that, if the 
crimes charged are conſidered ſe- 


verally, and the evidence produced 


to ſupport one crime is taken 
ſingly, without the aſſiſtance of 
the other, no jury in England 
would have found the priſoners 
guilty. 

If the facts alledged as a proof 
of the inceſt, were given as a proof 
of the carnal knowledge on an in- 
dictment for a rape, it is impoſ- 


ſible a jury could find the defen- 


dant guilty, I think they would 
not be admitted as a proof of cri- 
minal converſation, to intitle a 
huſband to damage on an action 
of treſpaſs. There is not one fact 
attempted to be proved, that may 
not be literally true; and yet the 
defenders be innocent of the crime 
of carnal knowledge. The con- 
jectures of women of very indiffe- 
rent characters, and of very ma- 
licious diſpoſitions, may naturally 
lead to the worſt things; but theſe 


conjectures are not evidence, when 


there is a poſſibility that the par- 
ties may be innocent. I do not 
know, that, in our law, any pre- 
ſumption of a criminal converſa- 
tion operates in any circumſtance, 
but that of being /olus cum ſola, 
et nudus cum nudd ; in all other cir- 
eumſtances a poſitive proof is re- 
quired. It often happens, that a 
man is indicted for a rape, and ac- 
quitted ; and yet the court directs 
a proſecution for an aſſault, with 
an intent to commit a rape. In 
caſes of that nature I doubt not 
but the witneſſes in the preſenc 
caſe would have boldly aſſerted, 
that a rape had been actually com- 
mitted. The mind of the princi- 
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| witneſs was ſtrangely prepoſ- 
fed ; ſhe could hear diſtinctly 

what the good lady Eaſt. Mila 

cotild neither hear nor ſee. 6 
If they were to be tried on the 

murder ſingly, the proof there will 

appear as defective. There is not 
one poſitive proof that Thomas 

Ogilvy died of poiſon. The ſur- 

ns who attended declare, that 

No ſymptoms might ariſe from 

natural cauſes, a violent bilious 

cholic. It was proved, that Tho- 
mas Ogilvy, the day before his 
death, and ſome days before that, 
had complained of pains in his 
bowels, and had called for, and 
taken drams, in ſeveral places, to 

rocure eaſe, Theſe moſt certain- 
y were not the effects of -poiſon 
taken on the morning of the day 
on which he died. Why might not 
theſe pains have increaſed the day 
on which he died, without their 
interpoſition ? The matter might 
have been cleared up by opening 
the body. Surgeons were preſent, 
and ready to perform the opera- 
tion, but were prevented by the 
perſon who has ſpirited up the pro- 
ſecution, and who is to be the only 
gainer by the death of the priſon- 
ers. 

The great rule of evidence is to 
have the beſt proof the nature of 
the caſe will admit, That certain- 
ly has not been produced in this 
caſe, It was not oppoſed by the 
man who wiſhes their defiruc. 
tion. The inceſt is ſuppoſed to 
be certain, becauſe the huſband is 
ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned : 
and, on the other hand, the man 
is ſuppoſed to be poiſoned, be- 
cauſe there is a ſuppoſed proof of 
inceſt. 

Under theſe circumftances, it is 
difficult to find any means to prove 
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the innocence of the priſoner,, 4. 
ter a verdict and judgment, Th, 
19th article of the union conkrq, 
the juriſdiction of the court of { 
ſion; and in the fame terms ! 
confirms the court of juſticizn, 
It mentions nothing of an appel 
from the court of ſeſſion to the 
houſe of lords, —yet thoſe appezl 
are frequent, It mentions nothing 
for or againſt appeals from ths 
court of juſticiary : it certainly 
does not exclude them, — Ther 
lies an appeal from the court «f 
Exchequer in Scotland to the bout 
of lords. To admit an appel 
from the two ſupreme courts in 
Scotland, where property only is 
concerned, and not to admit a 
appeal from the third ſuprene 
court, where life, honour, pro. 
perty, and poſterity are concen- 
ed, appears ſomewhat extraordi 
nary.— By the ſame articles of the 
union, it is enacted, that no cauſes 
in Scotland be cognoſcible, or any 
judgment from thence be recog- 
noſced, received, or -altered, by 
the court of Chancery, Queen's 
Bench, or Common Pleas, or any 
other court in Weſtminſter-hall 
This negative clauſe, as to Welt 
minſter-hall and the courts there, 
ſeems to imply a power of recog- 
nizing and altering cauſes and 


zjadgments in the houſe of lords. 


L think it is the common rule af 
conſtruction. 

I believe there are few inſtances 
of appeals from the court of juſt 
ciary ; but that is nat a proof that 
ſuch appeal cannot lie. I remen- 


her a petition of appeal came from 


Scotland in the effair of Barris 
dale. There was fome difficult 
made about prefenting the appeal, 
Lord Bath was applied to; but ho 
ſaid, it was @ branch of _” 


he neve 
diſpoſe 
in any 
ſuch as 
tance tC 
would g 
tion it . 
ſome da 
he ſaid, 
the chan 
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tion, as 
cious di 
ſame rel 
the petit 

If the 
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of high t 


mon prad 


has been 
fon nor | 
of the C 
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To the 


ſwered, t. 
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equity th; 
therefore 

ſtitly te 
words, or 
as the ci 
here in E! 
reaſon, wh 
any connec 
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the (ame v 
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one, 


1. he never meddled in, nor was he 
te diſpoſed to meddle for the future 
m in any public affair, unleſs it was 
ſel. ſuch as was of the higheſt impor- 


tance to the nation; however, he 
would go to the houſe, and men- 
tion it to the chancellor; and, in 


a 

he ſome days after, being called upon, 
eil he ſaid, he mentioned the affair to 
ling the chancellor, but that it was un- 
the neceſſary to ſtruggle as to the peti- 
inly tion, as the king, out of his gra- 
here cious diſpoſition, would give the 
t of ſame relief that was aimed at by 
ouſe the petition. . 

pea It there is no way open from 
$ in the court of juſticiary to the houſe 
yi of lords, it is the only court of 
ta Great Britain which is not ſubjeR 
eme to that juriſdiction; for writs of 
pro- error go from the King's Bench to 
em. the houſe of lords, even in caſes 
dis of high treaſon.—Tt is not a com- 
' the mon practice, I confeſs, but yet it 
uſes has been done. I ſee neither rea- 
any ſon nor law why the proceedings 
cop- of the court of juſticiary might 
d not fall under the review of the 


ent ſupreme court, as well as thoſe of 
the court of ſeſſion.“ 


an 
al To theſe objections it was an- 
rel. ſwered, that in Scotland the me- 
er, thod of proceeding, in all their 
c0p- courts, is founded more upon 
and equity than upon common law; 
ds, therefore they do not adhere fo 
» of WY firiftly to the ancient form of 
words, or the /olennia werborum, 
nees as the civilians call it, as we do 
ofti here in England. That, for this 
that reaſon. when two crimes, that have 
en- any connection together, have been 
ron committed by the ſame perſons, 
til. and are to be proved moſtly by 
ulty the ſame witneſles, to ſave the time 
cal, of the court, the priſoners, if more 
f * lian one, are all tried together, 
nels 
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and both the crimes are ſet forth 
in the indictment, of which man 
inſtances were given in this trial, 
That even in England, if either of 
theſe priſoners had been indicted 
for murder, it would, probably, 
have been allowed on the trial to 
put queſtions to the witneſſes, with 
regard to their inceſt, or criminal 
converſation, ſo that the proof of 
the latter could have no greater 
effect upon the proof of the for- 
mer in Scotland, than it would 
have in England; for that it had 
ſome effect in Scotland, is not de- 
nied, and not only would but 
ought to have had the ſame effect 
had the caſe happened, and the 
trial been, in England. 

Theſe, or ſome ſuch conſidera- 
tions, having outweighed every 
thing alledged in favour of the 
priſoners, or againſt the legality 
of the proceedings, lieutenant 
Ogilvy, on the _—_— of the 
13th of November, his fourth re- 
prief being expired, was executed 
in the Gralv-market of Edinburgh, 
amongſt ſo great a concourſe, as 
had not been ſeen there before in 
the memory of man. On this 
trying occaſion, he appeared with 
great compoſure, but denied his 
guilt to the laſt moment ; and de- 
nied it with ſach circumftances of 
ſolemnity, as aſtoniſhed every one, 
and confounded many. After he 
was thrown off the ladder, the 
rope broke. He was ſtunne i at 
firſt with the fall, but, before he 
could be turned off again, re- 
covered his ſenſes, and called out 
with a loud voice, I adhere to 
my former denial, and die an in- 
nocent man,” alluding to a paper, 
which he deſired might be publiſh» 
ed, and is as fotiows, 
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The dying ſpeech of lieutenant Pa- 
trict Ogiluy. 


« T lieutenant Patrick Ogilvy, 
brother german to the deceaſed 
Thomas Ogilvy of Eaſt-Miln, con- 


ſidering myſelf upon the brink of 


this mortal life into eternity; and 
as I have but few hours to live, 
would chuſe to employ them in 
the way that would moſt conduce 
to my eternal happineſs. And 
though my years be few, and m 
ſins many, yet I hope, throug 
God's grace, and the interpoſition 
of my bleſſed Redeemer, that the 
gates of heaven will not be ſhut 
upon me, in whatever view I, as 
a criminal, may be looked on by 
the generality of mankind; and, 
Thope, thoſe who beſt know me. 
will do me juſtice when I am gone. 
As to the crimes I am accuſed of, 
the trial itſelf will ſhew the pro- 
penſity of the witneſſes, where ci- 
vility, and poſſibly folly, are ex- 
plained into actual guilt; and 
which poſſibly had the greater ef- 
fect in making them believed; 
and of both crimes, for which I 
am now doomed to ſuffer, I de- 
clare my innocence ; and that no 
perſuaſion could ever have made 
me condeſcend to them. 

I freely forgive every perſon 


concerned in this melancholy af- 


fair; and wherein any of them 
have been faulty to me, I pray 
God to forgive them. 

My council and doers have done 
their duty for me, for which I 
thank them fincerely, conſidering 
the care thay have taken of me, 
and am ſorry it is not in my 
-power to give them a better re- 


ward. 
The miniſters of this city have 


him, have alſo ſhewn me great 
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heen at great trouble about ny 
eternal ſtate, which I have au 
| rey acknowledged, and vil 
o to my laſt breath, for the cat 
they have been pleaſed to take of 
me: I am ſorry, time being f 
precious now, I have it not in ny 
power to expreſs my gratitude 
more ſo, for their goodneſs aud 
attendance towards me; and, [ 
hope, their labours in my behalf 
will not be in vain. | 
Captain James Robb, and the 
other keepers of the priſon under 


derers 


ure 9 
the ſat 


kindneſs fince my confinement, for 


which 1 thank them, and thouglt HI 
it my duty to declare the ſame. int 
I defire to die in peace with laden wi 
men, even my greateſt enemies, hats, &c 
begging forgiveneſs to them, as | Place the 
hope. for it from that God in Wi their car, 
whoſe preſence I am ſoon to . ed to Or 
pear; hoping for. the pardon d cargo of 
my fins, and entrance into eter- manufaQ 
nal bliſs, through the merits and Wh # large q 
interceſſion of my Redeemer, to Wi Collars, 
whom I recommend my fpirit: Wi ſome ing 
Come, ſweet Jeſus, come quickly, and a fin; 
and receive it. "omg + 
(Signed) Loot 

n, 

PaTRIck Ociivt, rey 

P. S. Mean time I beg leave u _ 
clear Mr. John Fenton of an 4. \ Kinlie 
fair laid to his charge; ſuch as 3 4 cook 
being guilty of keeping me from 4 res Z 
making a confeſſion to the vo ent, br 
before I died: this, I hope, wil ſy s Ant 
be a warning for the future fron TH cabin. 
ſuch like miſtakes to the world = wife: 
and hope they'll be ſorry for thel — boy 
falſe ſuſpicion now. f Beer $ 
(Signed) —7 
| PaTricx Onur. * the f 
Edinburgh, Tolbooch,  ; erman 
Nov. 12. = lad 
4 ele aſter anc 


A narrative of the horrid murder 
cemmitted by George Gidley and 
Richard St. Quintin, both Weſt 
of England men, Peter M Kinlie, 


» of an Iriſpman, and Andres Zeker- 
0 man, a Dutchman, late mariner: 
my on board the brig The Earl of 
ode Sandwich, belonging to London, 
and auberte John Ceckeran was maſ- 
d, ter, on the ſaid maſter, the reſt 


half of his crew, and the paſſengers ; 
and of the apprehending the mur- 
the derers, and recovering the trea- 


nder fure of which they had plundered 
preat the ſaid ſhip. 


HIS ſhip failed from London 
opt T in the —_— of Auguſt 1765, 
ch al laden with bale goods, hard-ware, 
mies, hats, &c. for Santa Cruz, at which 
as place they arrived, and diſcharged 
dn their cargo. From thence, they ſail- 
y ap- ed to Oratava, and there took in a 
on of cargo of Teneriffe wine, raw and 
eter- manufactured filk, cochineal, and 
5 and a large quantity of Spaniſh milled 
er, to a Collars, of 4s. 9 d. value each, 
pirit: ſome ingots of gold, ſome jewels, 
and a ſmall quantity of gold duſt. 
About the month of November, 
they failed from Oratava for 
London, and had then on board 
the ſaid John Cockeran, maſter ; 
Charles Pinchent, mate; Peter 


. I inlie, boarſain ; Geo. Gid- 
« bis BY ler, cook; Richard St. Quintin, 


Andres Zekerman and James Pin- 
chent, brother to the mate, mari- 
ners; and Benjamin Galliſpey, 
the cabin-boy ; with captain Glaſs, 
his wife and daughter, and a ſer- 
vant boy belonging to them, as 
paſſengers. 
| Before the ſhip left the Cana- 
nes, the ſaid Gidley, St. Quintin, 
tkerman, and M'Kinlie, enter- 
ed into a conſpiracy to murder the 


Waker and all the other perſons 
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on board, and to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the treaſure in the ſhip; which 
on their paſſage they, on three dif- 
ferent nights, intended to accom- 
pliſh ; but, by ſome accident or 
other, were prevented, till, at 
length, on Saturday the zoth of 
November, at eleven o'clock at 
night; when, the four aſſaſſins be- 


ing ſtationed on the night watch, * 


and the maſter coming on the quar- 
ter-deck to ſee every thing proper- 
ly ſettled, and returning to his 
cabin, the ſaid Peter MKinlie 
ſeized him, and held him faſt, till 
George Gidley knocked him down 
with an iron bar, repeating the 
blows till he was killed; when 
they threw him overboard. 

The noiſe occaſioned by this 
murder, and the captain's groans, 
having alarmed Charles — James 
Pinchent, and captain Glaſs, they 
aroſe from their beds. The Pin- 
chents, being foremoſt, were at- 
tacked by thoſe villains, knock- 
ed down, and thrown overboard. 
Captain Glzſs, ſeeing what they 
were about, inſtantly turned to 
the cabin for his ſword. - But 
M'Kinlie obſerving his retreat, 
and imagining that he went to 
arm himſelf to oppoſe them, went 
down the ſteps leading to the ca- 
bin, and ſtood at the foot of them 
in the dark, until captain Glaſs 
returned ; and on captain Glaſs's 
aſcending the ſteps to get upon 
the deck, M'Kinlie, behind his 
back, ſeized him in his arms, and 
held him faſt, and called out to his 
aſſociates to aſſiſt him, who there- 
upon immediately ruſhed uponcapt. 
Glaſs, and, with much difficulty, 
wreſted the ſword out of his hand, 
in which ſcuffle, however, Zeker- 
man received a ſlight wound in his 


arm, When they got the ſword, 
they 
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t he e capt, Glaſs two ſtabs wi 
"i 3 — of which M' Kin- 
lie, who held capt. Glaſs, received 
a wound through his left arm. 
When they had thus murdered 
Mr. Glaſs, they threw him over- 
beard. This extraordinary noiſe 
foon brought Mrs. Glaſs and her 
child on deck, and ſhe, ſeeing 
what the villains were about, im- 
Plored for mercy ; but Zekerman 
and M' Kinlie came up to her; and, 
the and her daughter being locked 
up in one another's arms, they 
laid hold of them and threw them 
both into the ſea. Having thus 
diſpatched all the perſons on board 
Except the two boys, and being then 
in the Britiſh channel, on their 
courſe to London, they immediate- 
ly put the ſhip about, and ſteered 
forsthe coaſt of Ireland. On Tueſ- 
day the 3d of Dec. 1765, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, they 
arrived within ten leagues of the 
harbour of Waterford and Roſs, 
and then determined to fink the 
ſhip ; and, in order to ſecure them- 
ſelves and the treaſure, they hoiſt- 
ed out a cock boat, and loaded 
her with bags of dollars, to the 
quantity of about two tons, by 
computation ; and then, knocking 
out the ballaſt port, quitted the 
ſhip, and left the two boys in the 
Goking veſſel to periſh with her. 

One of the boys, having en- 
treated to be taken on board the 
boat, but refuſed, leaped into the 
ſea ; and, the boat being heavy 
laden and not making much way, 
by ſwimming, ſoon got up to her, 
and laid his hands on the gunnel ; 
when one of the fellows gave him 
a ſtroke on the breaſt, and knocked 
him off, fo that he was immediate- 
ly drowned. 

Soon aiter they quitted the ſhip, 
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ſhe filled with water and over. 
and they faw the other boy wal] 
overboard and drowned. 

The boat having reached dt 
harbour's mouth, about fix och 
in the evening, they rowed he 
about three miles up the river 
and being afraid to proceed further 
with ſuch a quantity of treaſur, 
they landed in the county of Wer 


deſtroy 
upon 
port o 
gentlen 
chief n 
Dublin, 
ſuſpicio 
ſaid per 
required 
themſely 


ford, within two miles of the for Thoſe 
of Duncannon; and, having leſton in Dub 
as much as they apprehended they about th 
could carry without horſes, buried oon, at 
on the lands of Broomhill, be. ld mag 
tween high and low water mark, be, with 
the reſt of the dollars, which WW mayor ar 
amounted to 250 bags, and pro. de night 
ceeded up the river of Roſs with bended B 
the remainder of the dollars, the Andres 
ingots of gold, jewels, and goll WW*ramined 
duſt, and landed at a place calls ¶ ¶ confeſſed 
Fiſher's- town, in the county of {WW =uitters b 
Wexford, within four miles d dat fince 
Roſs, and refreſhed themſelves a Wi Gidley an 
an ale-houſe at Bally-Braſſel, a Loldſmith, 
there had a bag of 1200 dollans et tell, t 
ſtolen from them. worth of 
On Wedneſday the 4th of Dec. Peid for tj 
1765, they proceeded to Roſs, and 8's. And 
ſet up at an ale-houſe, and there ermation 
exchanged 1200 dollars for their Ne the ſaid 
amount in current gold, and ſaid magiſt 
bought three caſes of piſtol, M eeldſmiths, 
hired fix horſes, and two guides; dhe perfor 
and on Thurſday the 5th of De- | fold, by th 
cember ſet out for Dublin, where ereuing gig 
they arrived on Friday the é, WW! Peter M 
and ſtopped at the Black Bull in lgence tha 
in Thomas-ſtreet. be out in 2 
Having laviſhed and expended Nin order to 
a "conſiderable ſum of money d; upon 
Roſs, and an account having 4 ſent off the 
rived there, that a veſſel was dn Proper aſſiſte 
on the coaſt of the county 9 W. The ſaid 
terford, richly laden, without # os, on e 


living ſoul on board, it cauſed 1 


>, { had 
ſuſpicion, that thoſe per ber 4 


deftroyed and plundered the ſhip ; 


upon which the collector of the 

port of Roſs ſent off expreſs two 
* gentlemen of that town to the 
& chief magiſtrate of Rofs, then in 
et Dublin, to inform him of their 
* ſuſpicions, with intent that the 
he ſaid perſons ſhould be taken, and 
i, required to give an account of 
es themſelves. : a 
fort Thoſe gentlemen having atrived 
Out in Dublin, on Sunday the 8th 
about three o'clock in the after- 
* noon, and having informed the 
he. ad magiſtrate of their errand, 


ak, be, with the aſſiſtance of the lord 
hich WY mayor and one of the ſheriffs, on 
pro. dle night of the ſaid day, appre- 
wit 8 ended Richard St. Quintin and 
de Andres Zekerman, who, bei 
ol eamined ſeparately, each of them 
alle! confeſſed the murders; and other 
y of niters before related ; and alſo, 
dat fince they arrived in Dublin, 
« n Gidley and M' Kinlie had fold to a 
„ eoldimith, whoſe name they could 
oll rot tell, to the amount of zool. 
worth of dollars, and were to be 
paid for them on Monday follow- 
ing. And the ſheriff, on the in- 


ther N 'ormation aforeſaid, by direction 
their el the ſaid lord mayor, and the 
und magiſtrate, went amongſt the 
iſto, We" )dmiths, and having found out 
vides; e perſon to whom they were 
f De- ed, by that means, on Monday 
where erening diſcovered and apprehend- 
e 6th, el Peter M'Kinlie, and got intel- 
ull in WW gence that George Gidley had 


ſet ont in a poſt chaiſe for Corke, 
in order to take ſhipping for Eng- 
End; upon which the lord mayor 
ſent off the high conſtable with 
Proper aſſiſtance in purſuit of him. 

The ſaid chief magiſtrate of 
os, on getting an account of 
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the 250 bags of dollars being hid 
on the ſhore of the river of Roſs, 
diſpatched back, on Monday the 
gth of Dec. the two Roſs gen- 
tlemen, with directions to the col- 
lector of Roſs, and an order from 
government to the commanding 
officer of the fort of Duncannon, 
to aid and aſſiſt the revenue officers 
with the forces quartered there, in 
making ſearch for the bags of dol- 
lars. And theſe gentlemen, in 
their way back, apprehended 
the ſaid George Gidley in his 
way to Corke, at Caſtledermot 
in the county of Kildare, on 
Tueſday the 1oth of December, 
and had him committed to Carlow 
gaol, and found upon him 53 gui- 
neas, a moidore, and ſome filver. 

In purſuance of the orders ſent 
for ſearching the ſtrand, in the 
county of Wexford, the collector 
of Roſs, with the revenue officers, 
aided by the commanding officer. 
quartered at Duncannon, proceed- 
ed on Thurſday the 12th, and Fri- 
day the 13th, on which day they 
found 250 bags of dollars ſealed, 
and brought them to Roſs under a 
guard, and lodged them in the cuſ- 
tom-houſe there. | 

There was found in the poſſeſſion 
of M'Kinlie, Zekerman, and St. 
Quintin, ſome toys, a few guineas, 
an _ of gold, and a {mall par- 
cel of gold duſt. 

The whole of what was recover - 
ed being brought together to the 
treaſury in Dublin, it appeared that. 
not above 5001. of the treaſure men- 
tioned in the invoice had been em- 
bezzled by the murderers; ſo that 
the reſt of what they made away 
with muſt have belonged to the 
unfortunate captain Glaſs. 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, fa 


the Year 1765. 


January 22. 


I. * 16000 men be employed for ſea 
: ſervice for 1765, including 4287 


_ Marines. 


2. That a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man per 
month, be allowed for maintaining them, includ- 
ing ordnance for ſea ſervice — — 

JAN UART 24 
1. That a number of land- forces, including 


2628 invalids, amounting to 17421 effective men, 
commiſſion and non-commiſſion officers included, 


be employed for 1765. ; 

2. For defraying the charge of this number of 
effective men, for guards, garriſons, and other 
his majeſty's land- forces in Great Britain, Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey for 176 — 

3. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and gar- 
riſons in the plantations, including thoſe in gar- 
riſon at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for proviſions 
for the forces in North America, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Gibraltar, and the ceded iſlands, 
for 1765 — 

4. For defraying the charge of the difference of 
pay between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhments 
of five regiments of foot, ſerving at Gibraltar, 
Minorca, and the ceded iſlands, for 1765 — 

- 5. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff- 
officers in Great Britain for 1765 — 
6. To enable his majeſty to defray the charge 
of the ſubſidies due to the duke of Brunſwick, pur- 


7. Upon account towards defraying the charge 
of out- penfioners of Chelſea hoſpital, for 1765 — 

8. For the paying of penſions to the widows 
of ſach reduced officers of the land- forces and 
marines as died upon the eſtabliſhmeat of half- pay 
in Great Britain, and who were married to them 
before 25 December 1716, for 1765 — 
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832000 0 0 


608130 10 7 
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, Upon account of the reduced officers of the Le 4 


9 


land- forces and marines, for 1765 | 

10. For defraying the charges for allowances 

to the ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of 

the two troops of horſe guards, and regiment of 

horſe reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gen- 

lemen of the four troops of horſe guards, for 
765 — — — 2361 14 2 
11, For the charge of the office of ordnance 

for land ſervice, for 176 — — 1467; 15 10 
12. For defraying the expence of ſervices per- 

ſormed by the office of ordnance for land ſervice, 

and not provided for in 1764 — — 58519 10 7 


135606 12 5 


1502547 14 8 fr 


JanuaRY 28. — 
1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half- 
pay to ſea and marine officers, for 1765 — 107734 11 3 
2. Upon account, to be applied by the gover- 
nors of Greenwich hoſpital for the ſupport and 
relief of ſeamen worn out and become decrepit in 
the ſervice of their country, who ſhall not be pro- 


vided for within ſaid hoſpital ' 5000 © 0 
3. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and re- 
pairs of the navy, for 1765 — 200000 O o 
612734 11 3 
FeBRUARY 5. — — — 
For defraying the extraordinay expences of 
the lam forces and other ſervices incurred between 
the 24th of December 1763, and the 25th of 
December 1764, and not provided for 424496 7 & 


Marcn 12. 
Towards diſcharging bills payable in courſe of 
the navy and victualling offices, and for tranſ- 
ports „ — 100000 
Makcg 18. 
1. For paying off and diſcharging the exchequer 
bills, made out by an act of the preceding ſeſſion, 
and charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in 
this ſeſſion 8 „ . Wa 0 Y 
2. To be applied towards finiſhing and com- 
pleating the works for improving, widening and 


mlarging the paſſage over and through London- 
ge. 
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Mack 19. 
1. Upon account, for defraying the charge of 
the pay and cloathing of the militia, for one year 


beginning the 25 of March 1765 — Yococe 


2. To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſym 

paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 

on the gth of July 1764, of the ſeveral rates and 

duties upon offices and penſions, and upon houſes, 

and ypon windows or lights, which were made 

a fund, by an a& of the thirty-firſt of his late 

majeſty, for paying annuities at the bank, in re- 

ſpe& af five millions borrowed, towards the ſup- 

ply of 1758 — 48176 
3. To replace to ditto, the like ſum paid out of 

the ſame, to make good the deficiency on the 

zoth of October 1764, of the ſeveral additional 

duties upon wines imported, and certain duties 

upon cyder and perry, which were made a fund, 

by an act of the third of his preſent majeſty, for 

paying annuities in reſpect of 3500000]. borroweg 

towards the ſupply far 1733 — 
4- To replace to ditto, the like ſum iſſued 

thereout, for paying annuities after the rate of 41. 

per cent. for the year ending the 29th of Septem- 

ct 1764, granted in reſpe& of certain navy, 

victualling, and tranſport bills, and ordnance de- 

bentures, delivered in and cancelled, purſuant to 

an act of the third of his preſent majeſty. 139342 


4974? 


Marcn 26. 


317260 


1. To make good the deficiency of the grants 
for 1764 — 249669 
2. On account towards aſſiſting his majeſty to 
grant. a reaſonable ſuccour in money to the land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to treaty —— 50000 
3- On account, for maintaining and ſupport- 
ng the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia, for 
17 — — 
S Upon account, of ſundry expences for the 
ſervice of Nova Scotia in the years 1750, 1751, 
1752, 1762, 1763, and not provided for —— 2009 
Upon account, for defraying the charges 
of the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, and other 
ancidental expenees attending the ſame from 24 
June 1764, to 24 June 1765 — 
6. Upon account, for defraying the charges * 
e 
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tee cirib eftabliſhment of Eaſt Florida, and other 
« incidental expences attending the ſame, from 24 


e 1764, to 24 June 176 — 4 | 
2 Upon wins Lg for —— the charges 
of the civil eſtabliſiment of Weſt Florida, and 
other incidental expences attending the ſame, from 
24 June 1764, to 24 June 1765 * £2 
g. Upon account, for defraying the expence 
attending general ſurveys of his majeſty's domi- 
nions in North America, for 1765 
9. Towards building a lazaret A Fes 


[139 
£5 .* 


5200 © © 


5200 © © 


1601 14 oO 
5000 © o 


Marcn 28. 


332539 '3 9 


1. That one fourth part of the capital ſtock of 
annuities, after the rate of 41. per cent, per ann, 
granted in reſpect of certain navy, victualling, and 
tranſport bills, and ordnance debentures, delivered 
in and cancelled, purſuant to an a& of the third 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, be redeemed and 
paid off on the 25th of December next, after diſ- 

23 charging the intereſt then payable in reſpect of 
the ſame. 

2. For enabling his majeſty to redeem and pay 
of one fourth part of the capital ſtock of the ſaid 
annuities — — — 

ArRIL 2. 

1. Upon account, towards diſcharging ſuch 
unſatisfied claims and demands, for expences 
incurred during the late war in Germany, as ap- 
pear to be due by the reports of the commiſſion- 
ers, appointed by his majeſty, for examining and 
ating ſuch claims and demands — — 
0 2. Upon account, out of the monies remainin 

to be applied of the exceedings of the — 


LORE 


uuns provided by parliament for ſundry ſervices, 
. and of the monies that have been paid into the 
hands of the paymaſter-general, by contractors 

| and others, to the 23d of March 1765, to- 
Ar diſcharging ſuch unſatisfied claims and de- 

—— — . 
3. For paying a bounty, for 1765, of 2s. 6d, 
per day, to fifteen chaplains, and of 28. per day, 
to fifteen more chaplains, w © have ſerved longeſt 
on board his majeſty's ſhips of war; provided it 
*ppears by the books of the ſaid ſhips, that they 
tare been actual! y borne and muſtered ma 
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for the ſpace of four years, during the late . «x [ 
war with France and Spain ; and provided like- 
wiſe, that ſuch chaplains do not enjoy the bene- 
fit of ſome eccleſiaſtical living, or preferment 
from the crown, or otherwiſe, of the preſent an- 


Mon 


nual value of gol. — | 1231 17 6 , 
4. Upon account, towards enabling the gover- | * 
nors and guardians of the foundling hoſpital, to 
maintain and educate, or to place out as ap- 3 
prentices, ſuch children as were received into 
the ſaid hoſpital on or before the 25th of March Ways 
1760, from the 3 1ſt of December 1764, excluſive, abor 
to the ziſt of December 1765, incluſive; and If, 
that the ſame be iſſued and —_ for the uſe days, 
of the ſaid hoſpital, without fee or reward, or 
any deduction whatſoever 38000 0 0 5 
2 b 
231 17 6 
April 20. n * 
1. To be employed in maintaining and ſupport- 17 
ing the Britiſh forts and ſettlements upon the Th 
coaſt of Africa, and putting the ſaid forts into ” 
better repair — — — pound be 
2. For building a blockhouſe at or near Cape rom the 
Appolonia, on the coaſt of Africa 700 @ 0 
3. For defraying the charge of three in- No 1 
dependent companies of foot, to be raiſed for Ing 4 
his majeſty's fervice, on the coaſt of Afri- qe al 


ca; and for proviſions for the ſame; from houſe, f 
the 25th of December 1764, to the 24th of for 


December 1765, both days incluſive; being 365 — ag 
days — 6491 17 . te 3a 
4. Upon account, for defraying the charges w be pat 
of a civil eſtabliſhment, upon that part of the KI. 


coaſt of Africa, ſituate between the port of 


Sallee, in South Barbary, and Cape Rouge, for * 

1765 — — 5500 0 0 "Ry of 
= [ pencez 
gig9t —— 7 == 


Mar 7. | 
1. To make good to his majeſty the like 
ſam, which hath been iſſued by his majeſty's or- 
ders, in purſuance of the addreſſes of this | 
houſe — — — — 2400 0 0 
2. To enable his majeſty to give a proper 
compenſation to the government of the iſland 


of Barbadoes, for the aſſiſtance given by them 
to 


D lantation 8. 


- 


For the YE AR 1765; 
ts his majeſty's forces, under major general . 3. 4. 
Monckton, in the expedition againſt Martinico 


zum total of the ſupplies granted in this ſeſſion 
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10000 © 0 


9 — * 


— A 


_ amt oat... _ * 2 


py ww. 
* * * 


3 031 


EL 


Ways and means for raiſing the 
above ſupply granted to his ma- 
jeſly, agreed to on the following 


days, VIZ, 


ANUARY, 24. 
HAT the annual malt duty 
be continued, from the 23d 
of June 1765, to the 24th of June 
17 1. 50, oool. 
Janvary - 4 |; 

That the land tax of 4s. in-the 
pound be continued for one year, 
from the 25th of March 1765 

2.037,$54l. 195, 11d, 
| EB. 7. 

No leſs than fifty-five reſolu- 
tions of the committee of ways 
and means were agreed to by the 
houſe, for impoſing much the ſame 
lamp duties upon the Britiſh co- 
lonies and plantations in America, 
u ae payable here in England; 
do be paid into the receipt of his 
majeſty's exchequer ; and there re- 
ſerved, to be, from time to time, 
Liſpoled of by parliament, towards 
further defraying the neceſſary ex- 
pences of defending, protecting, 

nd ſecuring the ſaid colonies and 

Plantations, 

Fes, 16, 


1. That for the better ſup- 
ly of our export trade to Africa, 
th ſuch coarſe printed callicoes 
id other goods, being the pro- 
lad or manufacture of the Eaft 


dies, or of other places* beyond 
You, VIII. , F 


other 
imported, be liable to pay the 
ſame duties as if the ſame were 
imported by the ſaid company 
from the Eaſt Indies, or any other 
place beyond the- cape of Good 
Hope, and no other, | 


— I 


, under 


proper limita» 


3. That the ſaid callicoes and 
goods, which ſhall be fo 


4+ That the bounty allowed by 


law, to be paid on the exporta- 
tion of corn, grain, malt, meal, 


and flour, from Great Britain 
to the Iſle of Man, be diſconti- 
uued. \ 


5. That a ſtamp duty of 10s, 


be charged -upon every piece of 
yellum or parchment, or ſheet or 


prone of paper, on which every 
icence for making and ſelling 
meaſures of capacity ſhall be ins» 
groſſed, written, or printed, - 


6. That a ſtamp duty of 10l, 
LA be 


wad - ld 


the cape of Good Hope, as are 
prohibited to be worn in Great 
Britain, the Eaſt India company 
be permitted to import the ſame 
from any part of Europe not with- . 
in his majeſty's dominions, under 
proper limitations and reſtrictions, 
2. That upon failure of the 
ſaid company's keeping the ſaid 
export trade ſuppligd with a ſuf. 
. ficient quantity of vſuch calicoes 
and other goods, other perſons be 
permitted to import the ſame into 
this kingdom, from any ſuch pare 
of Euro 
tions and reſtriftions, 


* 
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be charged upon every piece of 
vellum or parchment, or ſheet or 


e of paper, on which every 
— r making and ſelling 


of weights ſhall ingroſſed, 
written, or printed. 
ARCH 11. 


That the annuities granted by 
two acts of parliament, the one 
paſſed in the twenty-third year of 
the reign of his late majeſty, and 
the other paſſed in the ſecond year 
of the reign of his preſent majeſty, 
in reſpe& of certain capital ſtocks 
thereby eſtabliſhed, amounting to- 
gether to the ſum of 20.240,0001. 
at the rate of 4l. per centum 
per annum, for certain terms of 
years, and then to be reduced to 
31. per centum per annum, which 
annuities were, by the ſaid acts, 
made payable half-yearly. on the 
gth day. of July and the 5th day 
of January in every year, and 
were, by the laſt-mentioned act, 
conſolidated and made. one joint 
ſtock, ſhall, from and after the 
gth day of July. next enſuing, 
with the conſent of the proprie. 
tors thereof, be. payable in the 
manner following; that is to ſay ; 
that one quarterly payment of 
the ſaid annuities ſhall be pay- 
able on the ioth of October next; 
and the ſaid annuities, from and 
after the ſaid toth day of October, 
Mall be payable half-yearly, on 
the 5th day of April and the 1oth 
day of October in. every year; 
and that ſuch of the proprietors 
of the ſaid annuities, who ſhall 
not ſignify their diſſent on or be- 
fore che iſt day of June. next, 
in books to be opened at the 
1 * of England for that pur- 
poſe, ſhall be deemed and taken 
to conſent thereto, 
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Marcy 12. | 

Fifteen more reſolutions of f. 
faid committee were agreed to 
the houſe, relating to the pol 
of letters; but as they were af. 
ards formed into > ball and th 
bill paſſed intoa law, which the ral. 
er may ſee an abſtraR of p. [191,then 
is no occaſion. to repeat them bet 
But it may not be improper toad 
that by the laſt it was reſolved, thy 


the monies "— by all the fa t 
rates be appropriated and apple N the ſu 
to ſuch and the ſame nfes, to whid aui 
the preſent rates of poſtage are n. ounds | 
ſpectively now by law appropriae! iW:rliame: 
and made 17 | ayable 2 
ARCH 14. r two o. 
9 That all perſons interele proport! 
in, or intitled unto, any bill, e value 
bills, payable in the courſe of, to co 
navy or victualling offices, or very blar 
tranſports, which were made on WW, wang: 
on or before the 3oth day of Ju Wi be artet 
1764, who ſhall, on or befor er cent. | 
the 26th day of this inſtant Mad, en ining 
carry the fame (after having tit ity, a 
intereſt computed: thereupon er cent. 
the 6th day of April next, e fame in 
marked upon the faid bills at Wer the ſa 
navy or victualling 5 reſpec, WWWrvivor hi; 
rively) to the offrce of the ue i; to f. 
ſurer of his majefty's navy, ſul 
have, in exchange for the ſame, fron, 
ſuch treaſurer, or. his pay - male lock, « 
or caſhier, a certifxcate, to if nds in {i 
governor and company of the bulWitie. ane 
of England, for. every ſam 0 ore the 51 
one or more. hundred pounds, d ificate 
which ſuch bill or bills, togetlef ier of th 
with the intereſt ſo marked, auditor 
conſiſt, until the ſeveral intv* ſums reſty's ext 
of one or more hundred poandy Of, be ji 
for which fach certificates . ot Apr. 
be made forth, ſhall amount 707 of the no 
ther to one million five hund dint, to: 
thouſind pounds, and ale d, paya 


cu 


Ls FEE SIIIE TE 
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certificate for the fractional 
— one hundred pounds, be- 
To the remainder of ſuch bill or 
bills; and the perfons, who ſhall 
de poſſeſſed of ſuch firſt-mentioned 
rertificates, of the intire ſum of 
one or more hundred pounds, ſhall, 
upon delivery thereof to the ſaid 
vovernor and company, be intitled, 
with reſpect of the fame, to the 
anvities hereafter - mentioned: 
hat is to ſay ; for two fifth party 
the ſums therein mentioned, to 
n annuity, after the rate of three 
zounds per cent. redeemable by 
urliament, and transferrable and 
payable at the bank of England; 
or two other fifth parts thereof, to 


proportional number of tickets of 


he value of ten pounds, in a lotte- 
„ to conſiſt of 60,000 tickets, 
ery blank to be of che value of 
x pounds, the blanks and prizes 
be attended with the like three 
r cent, annuities z and, for the 
naining one fifth part, to a like 
(vity, after the rate of 3 pounds 
t cent, with liberty to convert 
e fame into an atinuity for life, 
er the ſame rate, with benefit of 
rvivorſhip, in manner following : 
& is * that every perſon 
pit of one hundred pound capi- 
| ftock, of an annuity of three 
nds in ſuch laſt mentioned an- 
tie and ſhall produce, on or 
re the 5th day of __ 1765, 
nificats thereof, atteſted by the 

er of the bank of England, to 
auditor of the receipt of his 


jeſty's exchequer, ſhall, in lieu 
of, be intitled, from the ſaid 
of April, 1765, during the 
of the nominee whom he ſhall 
paint, to a life annuity of three 
nds payable at the exghequer, 
of the ſinking fund ; and the 


ſeveral nominees, to be appointed 
in reſpect of ſuch life annuities, to 
be divided into claſſes, the whole 
annuity belonging to each claſs not 
to be leſs than one thoufand five 
hundred pounds, if life annuities 
to that amount ſhall be ſa ſubſerib. 
ed; and, upon the death of ever 

nominee, the annuity, fo fallen 10 . 
to be diftributed among the ſurvi. 


vors of the ſame claſs; and thy 


annuities, in reſpect of the ſaid firſt 
two fifth parts, ſhall be immedi. 
ately added to, and made a part of, 
the joint ſtock of annuities, res 
duced from 4 to 3 per cent, an 
confolidated, purſuant to certai 
acts of parliament, made in th 
25th and 26th years of the reig 
his late majeſty; and the annui. 
ties attending the ſaid lottery, tos 
ther with ach of the annuities 
in reſpect of the ſaid one fifth party 
as ſhall not be exchanged far ans 
nuities on lives, with the benefi 
of ſurvivorſhip, in manner aboy! 
mentioned, ſhall alſo be added to, 
and made à part of, ſuch joint 
ſtock, from the 5th day of April 
1765; and all the ſaid anngities,” 
transferrable and payable at the' 
bank, ſhall commence, from the ſaid 
5th day of April 1765, and be pay. 
able half-yearly, on the foth of 
October and the 5th day of April 
in every year, out of the finking 
fund: but, in caſe the ſeveral ins 
tire ſums of one or more hundred 
pounds, for which certificates arg 
to be granted by the treaſurer of 
his majeſty's navy, or his pay- 
maſter, or caſhier, in refpe& of ſuch 
bills ſo to be delivered in, op op 
before the 26th day of this inſtant 
March, and of the intereſt marked 
thereon, ſhall not then amount in 
the whole to the ſam of one mil. 


lion five hundred thouſand pounde, 


[#] 3 11 
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all perſons poſleſſed of the above- 
mentioned certificates for the 
fractional parts of one hundred 
pounds, or of navy, victualling, 
or tranſport bills, which were 
made out. on or before the zoth 
day of june 1764, and do not 
amount, together with the intereſt 
thereupon computed to the 6th 
day of April-next, to one hun- 
dred pounds, .may, on or before 
the 5th of April next, after having 
had the intereſt. upon ſuch bills 
marked in ſuch manner as is before 
mentioned, bring the ſame to the 
office of the treaſurer of his majeſ- 
ty's navy, and ſhall have, in ex- 
change for the ſame, from ſuch 
treaſurer, or his pay-maſter or ca- 
ſhier, a certificate to the ſaid go- 
vernor and company of the bank 
of England, for the ſums contained 


in. ſuch certificates, and for the 
amount of the principal and in- - 


tereſt of which ſuch bills ſhall con- 
fit; and, upon delivery thereof, 
and payment of ſo much money to 
the ad governor and company as 
ſhall, with the ſum ſo certified, 
amount to one hundred pounds, 
| hall be intitled to the annuities 
and advantages before mentioned : 
and if any ſuch certificates for 
fraftional parts ſhall not be deli- 

red in, and ſubſcribed as afore- 
aid, on or before the ſaid 5th day 
of April next, they ſhall be paid 
according to the courſe of the na- 
vy, in ſuch order as the bills in 
part of which they were grand 
were payable; and ſuch of them, 
as were granted in part of hills 
bearing intereſt, ſhall, trom the ſaid 
th day of April next, carry the 
fike intereſt to which ſuch bills 
were intitled. Fad 

2. 'That there be granted to his 
majeſty an additional duty of four 


7 
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ſhillings, for every chauldron d 


coals, Newcaſtle meaſure, vid 


ſhall be ſhipped for exportation y — 


any part beyond the ſeas, excen WM 
Ireland, the Iſle of Man, 7 N 1 
Britiſh dominions in America; ade o 


at the ſame rate for any greatet a 
leſſer quantity. 
3. That there be granted to h 


majeſty, upon all wrought fl, 
bengals, and ſtuffs, mixed with fi 


ities 0 
dr elſen 
he wee 
ad abo 
6. T. 


or herba, of the manufacture d is maj 
Perſia, or Eaſt-India, and upon i illings 
callicoes, printed, dyed, painteda Win or 
ſtained there, which hall be er ent, o. 
ported from this kingdom, em n whic 
to Africa or. the Britiſh dominioy en, or 
in America, a ſubſidy of pou WMrance, 


dage, after the rate of twelve pen 
for every twenty ſhillings of dt 
value of ſuch goods, according t 


ntered 1 
d aboy 


7. Th 


the groſs price at which the med to, a 
were fold at the public ſales there, Nag fund 
4. That, upon the exportatia de paym 


from this kingdom of any ſon d s. Th 


white callicoes or muſlins, exctyt 


dence im 
to Africa or the Britiſh dominiou be twel 
in America, there be retained, buen 4 
ſides the one half of the rate « WW:mp du 
duty commonly called The H an ad 
Subſidy, which now remains, ui the re 
is not drawn back for the ſame, tir ing Ge 
further ſum of two pounds for every ellum, p. 
hundred pounds of the true ad nining ar 
real value of ſuch goods, accord other c 
ing to the groſs price at wind to 
they were ſold at the ſale of le ellum or 
united company of - merchattlWWfece of 


trading to the Eaſt Indies; bit 
that ſuch callicoes, which ſhall in 
have been printed, ſtained, punk 
ed, or dyed, in Great Brit 


ingroſſ 
Great 
Hurance 


ſhall not be ſubject to the f That a, 
duty of two pounds, to be ts it the im 
tained as aforeſaid. 4 dm from 

5. That there be granted to l Oper lim 


any ce 
d other 


manufa 


majeſty a ſtamp duty of we 


i iece ® 
pence, for every {kin 07 p i 
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ellam or parchment, or ſheet or 
piece of paper, on which ſhall he 
neroſſed, written, or printed, any 
— * of aſſurance, which ſhall be 
Made or entered into, within the 
ities of London or Weſtminſter, 
xr elſewhere within the limits of 
he weekly bills of mortality, over 

d above all other duties. 

6. That there be granted to 
is majeſty a ſtamp duty of two 
killings and fix-pence, for every 
kin or piece of vellum or parch- 
nent, or ſheet or piece of paper, 
dn which ſhall be ingroſſed, writ- 
en, or printed, any — of aſ- 
urance, which ſhall made or 
ntered into in Great Britain, over 

d above all other duties. 

7. That the faid duties be car- 
ied to, and made part of, the ſink- 
ag fund, towards making good 
e payment of the ſaid annuities, 

8. That a ftamp duty of fix- 
ence impoſed by an act made in 
ie twelfth year of the reign of 


jueen Anne, and the additional 


lamp duty of one ſhilling impoſed 
a act made in the zoth year 
{ the reign of his late majeſty 
ing George the ſecond, upon 
ellum, parchment, and paper con- 
aning any indenture, leaſe, bond, 
r other deed, be declared to ex- 
nd to every ſkin or piece of 
ellum or parchment, or. ſheet or 
ece of paper, on which ſhall 


or other places beyond the cape 
of Good Hope, which are pro- 
hibited to be worn and uſed in 
this kingdom, and which were 


brought into the ' ſaid iſle before 


the firſt of March 1765, upon 


payment of one half of the old 


ſubſidy only for ſuch goods. 
MarcH 28. 
1. That the monies remaining 


in the exchequer on the 1cth of 


October 1764, for the diſpoſition 
of parliament, which had then 
ariſen of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes 
or overplus monies, and other re- 
venues of the fund, commonly call. 
ed the ſinking fund, be iſſued and 
applied, amounting to the ſum of 
135, 213l. 5s. od. 4. 

2. That out of ſuch monies, 
as ſhall or may ariſe of the ſurpluſ- 
ſes, exceſſes, or overplus monĩes and 
other revenues compoſing the ſaid 
fund, there be iſſued and applied 
the ſum of 2. 100, oool. 
APRIL 4. ; 

1. That, in caſe the monies, 
for which certificates have been or 
ſhall be granted, in purſuance of 
a reſolution of this houſe, of the 
14th day of March laſt, by the 
treaſurer of his majeſty's navy, 
or his paymaſter or caſhier, to the 
governor and company of the bank 


of England, for and in reſpe& of 
navy, 0 and tranſport 


or before the 


bills, made out 


ingroſſed, written, or printed, -3oth day of June 1764, and for 


| Great Britain, any policy of 
Uurance or charter-party, 
Marcn 25. 
That authority be given to per- 
itthe importation into this king- 
dm from the Iſle of Man, under 
Per limitations and reſtriftions, 
a coarſe printed callicoes 
other goods of the product 
manufacture of the Eaſt Indies, 


— 


and in reſpect of ſuch fractional 
parts of the ſaid bills, as remained 


above the entire ſum of one or 


more hundred pounds, together 


with the ſums paid and payable * 


at the bank of England, with 

the certificates for ſuch 

arts, and for ſuch of the ſaid 
ills, as, together with the in- 

tereſt computed thereupon, do not 
[R] 3 ; amount 


fractional . 


— — 


— e = 


r — 


— 


= noun — — — —— — _— — 
py == = _ 


amount to one hundred pounds, 
ſhall not, on the 5th day of this 
E April, make up the full 
um of 1.500, oool. e monies 
which ſhall be ſo wanting to com- 
lete the ſaid ſum of 1. 500, oo0l. 
. raiſed by contributions, to 
received at the bank of Eng+ 
land, in entire ſums of one or 


more hundred pounds, to be paid 


to the caſhjer or caſhiers of the 

id governor and company, on or 
* the 28th oF bs this inſtant 
April; and that the contributors, 
be intitled for the monies ſo by 


them reſpectively advanced, to ſuch 


annuities, benefits, and advan- 


tages, as are mentioned in the 


id reſolution, to be allowed to 
the proprietors of certificates, 
granted in exchange for ſuch navy, 


Fictualling, and tranſport bills, 


as ſhall have been delivered on 
© N the reſpective days there- 


2: That the money remain- 
ing in the Exchequer, which was 
granted in the laſt ſeſſion, upon 


account, for defroping the charge 


of the pay and cloathing of t 
250 for one year, beginnin 
{An towards faifing the ſup- 


ies granted this ſeſſion, amount- 
| — to the ſum of 80,000l, 
AFR&1L 20. 


1. That there be raiſed by loans 
or Exchequer bills, to be charged 
upon the firſt aids to be granted 
in {the next ſeſſion, (ſuch, exches 
quer bills, if not diſchar 
wita intereſt thereupon, on or 
fore the 5th day of April, 1766, 
to be exchanged and received in 
payment, in ſuch manner as ex- 
chequer bills have uſually been 
exchanged and received in pays 
meat) $00,000. 
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2, That, of the monies wity dein 
br to ariſe out of ſuch of d onife 
duties granted or continued whic 
an act of laſt ſeflions as were ther, ratio 
by reſerved to be diſpoſed of y and | 
parliament, towards depp th dried 
neceflary expence of defending the x 
protecting, and ſecuring the Is, bount 
tiſh colonies and plantations y 145. 
America, there be applied tow therec 
making good the ſupply grant . 
for maintaining his majeſty's forc from 
and garriſons in the plantation; gar ca 
and for proviſions for the for ind pc 
in North America, and the celd refinec 
iſlands, for 1765 Goyoodl, — { 

3. That a duty of fix-penc layed 
laid upon every hundred wegit ſtove) 
of gum ſenega, or gum arabic, allowe 
imported into this kingdom, for eve 
— above all duties now piy oe 
able thereupon. | limited 

4+ That a duty of 3cs. be A provin 
upon every hundred weight d rely | 
gum ſenega, or gum arabick, en ca, ſo 
ported out of this kingdom, owe and Gr 
and above all duties now payady 2s ig nc 
thereupon. | | ed fron 

Arat 25. 1a, to 

That the monies which ha ſou 
been or ſhall be paid at the bak * 
in purſuance of the reſolution d wile in 
this houſe, of the 14th of Mad from N 
laſt, be applied towards diſchargi ties whi 
bills payable in the courſe of td of an at 
navy or victualling offices, or parliam 
tranſports, which were made 0d grantin 
on or before the zoth of Ji berty to 

1764. paid in 
| Ayzit 30. ty's exc 

1. That the bounties and dt to. be, f 
backs, now paid upon the exp of by p 
tation from this kingdom, defrayin 
fined ſugats ayd ground ſogib! of defen 
difcontinued, 4 1 cg 

2. That, u e exporm neric: 
from this . refined b. Th 
in the loaf, compleat ad bei imp. 


being net, that is to ſay, of ons 
— whiteneſs throughout, and 


which has gone through the ope- 
tation of three clays at the leaſt, 
2nd been properly and thoroughly 


dried in the ſtove, according to 
the preſent practice of refining, a 
bounty be allowed after the rate of 
145. 6d, for every Hundred weight 
thereof. i 
3. That, upon the exportation 
from this kingdom of refined ſu- 
gar called baſtard, and of ground 
ind powdeted refined fugar, and of 
refined loaf fugar broke iti pieces 
the ſaid ſogar having been twice 
Clayed, and properly dried in the 
ſtove) a bounty or drawback be 
allowed, after the rate of 6s. 4d. 
for every hundred weight thereof. 
4. That liberty be granted for 4 
limited time, to carry rice from the 
province of North Carolina, di- 
realy to any other part of Ameri- 
ca, ſouthward of South Carolina 
and Georgia, ſubje& to ſach duty 
a5 15 now payable = rice, carri- 
ed from South' Carolina and Geor- 
gi to auy part of America, to 
ſouthward thereof. 
5. That the duties which ſhal 
zrile in reſpect of rice, ſo carrie 
from North Carolina, and the du- 
ties which ſhall ariſe in purſuance 
of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, intituled, An act for 
granting, for a limited time, à li- 
berty to carry rice from, &c. be 
paid into the 1 his majeſ- 
ty's exchequer, and tllerè reſerved 
w be, from time to time, diſpoſed 
of by parliament; towards further 
Ys wy the neceflary expences 
of defending, protecting, and ſe- 
curing the Britiſh domimions in 


America, 
b. That bounties be granted upon 
the importation of deals, planks, 
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boards, and timber, into this king- 
dom, from the Britiſh dominions 
in North America, for the term of 
nine years, in manner following ; 
that is to ſay, during the firſt three 
years, for every hundred, contain- 
ng fix ſcore of ſound merchantable 
deals, planks, and boards, not leſs 
than. ten feet long, ten inches 
broad, and one inch and one quar- 
ter of an inch thick, 20s. and fo in 
proportion for any greater length 
and for any greater thickneſs, not 
exceeding four itiches, and for 


Every load, containing forty cubic 


feet, of ſound merchantable ſquar- 
6d timber of all kinds (the timber 
not to be leſs than ten inches 
= 12s. and during the next 
ree years, for Every hundred of 
ſuch deals, planks, and boards 
158. and for every load of fuch 
timber, 88. arid during the 1 
three years, for every hundred of 
fuch deals, planks, and boards, 
10s. and for every load of ſuch 
timber, 5s. SEW 

7. Tkat the additional inland 
duty of 1s. granted by an act made 
in the thirty-ſecond of his late ma- 
jeſty upon every pound weight 
avoirdupois of coffee, ſold in 
Great Britain, do ceaſe and de- 
termine. 

8. That there be granted to his 
majeſty, an additional inland du- 
1 of 6d. upon every pound weight 
avoirdupdis o coffee, not bein 
of the growth and product of the 
Britiſh plantations in America, 
which ſhall be fold in Great Bri- 
tain, _ l 

9. That the ſaid additional in- 


land duty be appropriated to the 


uſes, to Which the ſaid duty of 18. 
per pound weight was made ap- 
cable. * 
10. That the allowances direct. 
[R] 4 ed 
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ed by law, to be made in reſpe& 
of hard ſoap, which ſhall be re- 
freſhed or made new, be diſcon- 
tinged, ; 

11. That in lieu thereof, the 
duties upon one pound, in every 
ten pounds weight- of ſuch ſoap, 
be allowed to the makers there- 


of. eee - 

12. That all linen cloth and dia- 
per of Ruſſia, which are not at 
preſent particularly rated in any 
act of parliament, or book of rates, 
be, upon the importation there- 
of into this kingdom, rated in 
manner following; that is to ſay, 
all ſuch cloth and diaper, being in 
breadth more than 224 and not ex- 
ceeding 31 £ inches at 41. and being 


and not exceeding 45 inches, at 61, 
and exceeding 45 inches in breadth, 
at oil. for every 120 Engliſh ells 


portion for any greater or leſſer 
quantity; and that the full amount 
of the ſeveral duties now required 
by law to be paid, for every 20 s. 
of the value of the ſaid goods, be 
raiſed and collected according to 
the ſald reſpective rates. 

13, That no drawback or boun- 
ty be allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of any goods, from this king- 
dom, to any of the iſlands of 


F ard. 
| May 6. 
1, That every inſtrument, let- 
ter, entry, minute, memoran« 
dum, or other writing whereby 
any officer js admitted, in any 
court whatſoever, to ſerve or to 
hold ſuch office, as 1s charged with 
any ſtamp duty within the mean- 
ing of the acts 8 W. and M. 
41 - z and 12 A, whereby the 
lereral dutigs of 40s, are impoſed 


in breadth more than 31 4 inches, 


thereof reſpectively, and ſo in pro- 
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upon every piece of vellum, parch. 
ment, or paper, on which any ad. 
mittance of ſuch officer is ingrof. 
ſed or written, ſhall be deemed 
and taken to be an admittance of 
ſuch officer, 

2. That the preſent ſtamp di- 
ty upon. the admiſſion into any 
corporation or company be re. 
pealed. 

3+ That inſtead thereof a ſtamp 
duty of 2s. be charged upon the 
entry, minute, or memorandum, 
made of ſuch admittance, in their 
court book, roll, or record. 

4+ That the preſent allowance 
for prompt payment at the ſtamp 
office be repealed. _ 

5. That inſtead thereof an al. 
lowance at the rate of 41, per 
cent. per annum be for the future 
made. 

6. That an additional ſtamp du- 
ty of 20s. be charged upon every 
policy of aſſurance, in which the 

roperties of more than one per 
on, in any ſhip, cargo, or both, 
or more than a particular number 
of perſons in partnerſhip, or more 
than one body politic, to a greater 
amount in the whole than 1cel. 
ſhall be aſſured. 
That of the monies agreed 
to aid by a convention, be- 
tween his majeſty and the French 
king, concluded and figned a 
London the 27th of February laſt, 
for the maintenance of the late 
French priſoners of war, there be 
applied a ſum not exceeding, 
308, oool. 


duty of 2 
ſolution 
o the lil 


ies upon 


made in t 
ported in 
hall be e 
- NOW A 
hon of 
nd unde! 
imitation 
5 Tha 
le of M. 
wal 
ne 
pods, W; 
ff the gro 
zufacture 
oollen 1 
le, withc 
ubſidies, 
pect ther 
Ir other d 
eaſter, 
vue and 
foods, wa 
e prowth 
atture of 
ertain lj 
| Mar 7. Jons, 
t. That out of the monies, which 
ſhall ariſe of the produce of the 
duties laid in this | fon, upon the 
importation and n 
| arabick, 
gum {uega and gum — 


I, That 
d ſecurir 
ams of me 
32 Geo 
gmentati 


jot exceedin 12, oool. 

2. That the 28. ſtamp duty to 
be impoſed by the third reſolution 
f yelterday be applied to the 
iſes, to which the Ramp duty re- 
pealed by the ſecond reſolution of 
velterday was applicable. 

1 le the additional ſtamp 
luty of 208. impoſed by the ſixth 
ſolution of yeſterday be applied 
o the like uſes, to which the du- 
es upon policies of aſſurance are 
t preſent applicable, 

. That the ſame bounties be 
lowed upon all linens to be 
nade in the Iſle of Man, and im- 
ported into Great Britain, which 
hall be exported from thence, as 
> now allowed on the exporta- 
hon of Britiſh or Iriſh linens, 
nd under the ſame reſtrictions and 
mitations. 

5. That the inhabitants of the 
le of Man may import into any 
wful port of Great Britain or 
reland, the beſtials, or any other 
pods, wares, and merchandizes, 
If the growth, produce, and ma- 
ufaQture of the ſaid iſle, except 
beer and 
le, without paying any cuſtom, 
ubſidies, or {as for — in re- 
pect thereof (except ſuch exciſe 
Ir other duty, as is now, or ſhall 
ereafter, for the time being, be 
we and payable for the like 
Pods, wares, or merchandize, of 
e growth, produce, and manu- 
atture of Great Britain) liable to 


| ay limitations and reftric- 


= Mar 9. 
„bat towards making gan 
nd ſecuring the payment of the 
ot money directed by an act 


32 Geo, II. to be applied in 
mentation of the ſalaries of the 
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there be granted an additional 


ſtamp duty of 41. upon every piece 


of vellum or parchment, or ſneet 
or piece of paper, upon which 
any admiſſion into any of the four 
inns of court ſhall be ingroſſed or 
written ; and an additional ſtamp 
duty of 61, upon every ſuch piece 
on which ſhall be ingroſſed or 
written, any regiſter, entry, teſti- 
monial, or certificate, of the de- 
gree of utter barriſter, taken in 
any of the four inns of court. 

2. That out of any of the ſur. 
pluſſes which ſhall ariſe upon the 
funds eftabliſhed for payment of 


the ſaid augmentation, and upon 


the ſaid additional ſtamp duty, 
after the payments char 


upon are, from time to time, ſa- 
tisſied, there be applied, in 2 


mentation of the ſalaries of 
ſaid judges and juſtices, from the 
5th of January to the 5th of July 
1759, according to the propor- 
tions appointed by the act, 
with reſpect to the augmentation 
therein mentioned, a ſum not ex- 
ceedin 


ties and revenues in Scotland, 
_ by an act of 10 er 3 
d, or made chargeable, w 
— of the fees, ſalaries, 
and other charges allowed, or to 
be allowed, by her majeſty, her 
heirs, or ſucceſſors, . for keeping 
up the courts of ſeſſion an 
juſticiary, and exchequer court 
in Scotland, there be applied, 
in augmentation of the ſalaries 
of the judges in the courts of 
ſeſſion and exchequer there, from 
the 5th of January to the.;th. 
of July 1759, according to the 


- proportions appointed by the ey 
35 4 


ged there- *s 


p ,6 * 
3. That out of any of 0 = 
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act of 32 George II. with reſpect 
to the augmentation thereby grant · 


Total of the liquidated ſums provided for by 


the committee of ways and means 


Exceſs provided by the ſaid committee more 
than om by the committee of ſupply, omit- 
ting fraftions, as- near equal 
\ To this is to be added the ſum provided as 
well as granted by the ſecond reſolution of April 
the 2d of the committee of ſaply, being 


Total excefs — — 


are 


From the gth reſolution of Ja- 
1 24th, and the 1ſt reſolution 
of January 28th, it looks as if a 
fapply was granted by both for 


the half pay of the marine officers, 


and confequently for one and the 
ſame uſe. But it is to be obſerved, 
that in all the wars before the laſt, 
the marines were upon the army 
eftabliſhment, and the money for 
their pay was ĩſſued to the pay ma- 
ſter general of the army, when we 
had no pay-maſter general of ma- 
rines, conſequently, when peace 
was reſtored, the half-pay marine 
officers were continued upon the 
fame eſtabliſument; but in the laſt 
war the marines were put upon 
the navy eftabhſhment, and the 
money for their pay was iſſued to 
the treaſurer of the navy, and con- 
ſequently the half-pay marine offi- 
cers who were employed in the laſt 
war, are now continued upon that 
eſtabliſhment ; therefore they con- 
tinue to be provided for by that 
refolution parliament which 
provides for the ordinary of the 
navy. But as there are ſtill re- 
maining alive and upon half pay 
ſome of thoſe marine officers, who 
were employed in our former wars, 
but, on account of their age or in- 


 Errytics, were not employed in 
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ed of the ſalaries of the ſaid judy, 
a ſum not exceeding 2,0 


7783068 4 n; 


1997 11 1 


251740 27 1763. 
— —— of this 
— 271717 14 6! accoun 
— — The 

the laſt war, they were continue! mittee 
even — the war, as they wr to Mar 
before, and till continue to bei- that, fc 
on the army eſtabliſhment ; there at leaſt 
fore they continue to be provide duced 1 
for now, as they formerly ver, fiace, 1 
by that reſolution of parliament parliam 
which provides for the reducei ii. taken | 
ficers of his majeſty's land-forcs, the yea 
Upon the firſt and ſecond re fion tw 
tations of April the 2d, it is tokt taken f 
obſerved, that the money graittl year 17 
by theſe two reſolutions amo ORtobe 
exactly to the ſum of 500,000. both th 
and that this way of granting n plus of 
providing for a ſum of money u pears by 
the committee of ſupply w f. tion; tl 
dom, if ever, practiſed before tht experie! 
preceding ſeflion, The old and agteein 

moſt regular way of granting d 

providing for this ſum of 500,000, Th 
would have been, to have 1 e 
in the committee of ſupply, up 6th her 
account, a ſum not exceedily 1 
z oo, oool. towards diſcharging ſuch — | 
unſatisfied claims and demand 50 el 
for expences incurred during the R [ 
late war in Germany, as appe 8 
to be due by the reports of 1X * 1 
commiſſioners appointed by 10 5 


majeſty, for examining and fan 
ſuch claims and demands; , 

then, in the committee of wi 
and means to have — 5 


S 


ER LDL 


S2 4 


8 


towards mak ing good the ſupply 


to his majeſty, there be 
ed and 1 the ſum of 


2517491, 28. 7d. 1 out of the 
exceedings of the ſeveral ſums pro- 
vided by parliament for ſundsy ſer- 
vices, and of the monies that have 
been paid into the hands of the 
pay-waſter general, by contraRtars 
and others, to the 23d of March 
1765, The whole, it is plain, 
of this 500,000], is to be paid an 
account of the late war in Germany. 

The two reſolutions of the com · 
mittee of ways and means, agreed 
to March the 28th, prove; the firſt, 
that, for the preceding two years 
at leaſt, the ſinking fund had pro · 
duced yearly above two millions, 
fiace, in the ſecond ſeſſion of this 
parliament, two millions had been 
taken from it for the ſervice of 
the year 1763, and in the third ſeſ- 
ſion two millions more had been 
taken from it for the ſervice of the 
year 1764; yet, by the 10th of 
October 1764, it had produced 
both theſe large ſums, with a ſur- 
plus of 138, 213. 5s, od. 3 as ap» 
pears by the firſt of theſe reſolu - 
tion; therefore the houſe had from 
experience a good foundation for 
agreeing to take from that fund 
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2. lo, oool. as they did by the ſaid 
ſecond reſolution, for the ſervice 
of the year 1765 ; for the afore- 


faid ſupplies, it is to be ſuppoſed, 


had produced by the ſaid 1oth of 
ORtober, over and above what had 
been taken from it before that day, 
enough to make good a part of 
thoſe deficiencies, which the com- 
mittes of ſupply had taken care to 
replace by the ſecond, third, and 
fourth reſolutions of March the 
19th ; but, as near the ſame defi- 
ciencies may happen in the year 
1965, the committee of ways and 
means thought it neceſſary to leave 
in the ſinking fend ſuch a ſum, as 
might probably be ſufficient for 
anſwering them. 

As in all probability, the an» 
nual public expence of this nation 
can never be much leſs than it is 
at preſent, we may, from the fore 
going reſolutions of the commit- 
tee of ſupply compute what will 
be the leaſt ſym neceſſary for the 
ſervice in time to come. For this 
purpoſe we may leave out all thoſe 
accidental ſervices which it be- 
came n to grant money for 
during the laſt ſeſſion, and ſtate 
thoſe only which will be nec 
in every future ſeſſion as follows ; 


Money granted by, 


| The ſecond reſolution of January 224 — 
The reſolutions of January 24th, alt except the 


Gth and 1 2th — 


The three reſolutions of January 28th 


832000 © © 


1436684 7 4 
612734 11 3 


The four reſolutions of March 19th, except a 


fourth part of the laſt; as the foutth of the prin- 


Upal has been ordered to be paid off 282424 14 11 

„The third, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, reſolu» 

fiony of March 26th — — 19277 14 11 
The third reſolution of A ril the zd :231 17 6 


The firſt, third, and 


20th — — 


urth reſolutions o 


— 24991 17 4} 


Tetal neceſſary expence for the current ſervice 3209345 3 31 
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There are, indeed, ſome of theſe 
articles of public expence, which, 
it is to be hoped, will annually de- 
creaſe durin — 5 of 
ce, icularly the ſeventh, 
— — and tenth reſolu- 
tions of January 24th. The fourth 
reſolution of March 19th will cer- 
tainly in a few years be totally an- 
nihilated, becauſe thoſe annuities 
muſt be among the firſt that are to 
de paid off by che ſinking fund; 
. and theſe gradual diminutions will, 
bly, after the next enſuing 
do more than anſwer all the ac- 
cidentalarticles ofexpence,towhich 
the nation can be expoſed in time 
of ; ſo that we ſhall never be 
obliged to take above ſive or ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds from the 
finking fund, for anſwering the ex- 


As no new debts were ereated 
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pence of any enſuing year; ſor u 
all ſuch accidental articles, the u. 
tion ought certainly to be as cas. 
tious as poſſible, as every ſhilling of 
theexpence muſt be taken from thy 
ſacred fund, which is appropriate 
to the payment of her debts a 
the redemption of her mortgage 
taxes; ſome of which, there is rez. 
ſon to expect, will be redeemed 
and aboliſhed in a very few year, 
if peace and the land tax at 48. in 
the pound be continued ; and that 
both may continue for a conſide. 
rable number of years we hav: 
ual reaſon to expect, if our ſo- 
reign connections, and the mono. 
poliſing ſpirit of ſome of our mer. 
chants, do not provoke the power 
— 


of Europe to form another 


ous confederacy againſt us, 
by the foregoing revenue votes, 


the only ſtate of the. national debt, we could inſert 'in this volume, 
would be the ſame with that in our laſt; for which reaſon we 
thought we might omit it. But we have given an account of the 
civil liſt expences between the th of November 1688, and Lach- 
day 1702 ; whereby the reader may form ſome judgment of the 
uſual application of that branch of the revenue, | 
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Hit majefty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, on 
Thurſday the 1cth day of Fanu- 
ary 1765 3 with the humble 
addreſſes of both houſes upon the oc- 
caſion, and his majefty*s moſt gra- 
cious anſawer. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
HE fituation of affairs, both 
at home and abroad, has en- 
abled me to allow you that receſs, 
which has been uſual in times of 
public tranquillity. 


I have now the fatifafion to in- 


form you, that I have agreed with 
my good brother the king of Den- 
mark, to cement the union which 
has long ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns, by the marriage of the 
prince royal of Denmark with my 
liſter the princeſs Caroline Matil- 
da, which is to be ſolemnized as 
ſoon as their reſpective ages will 
permit 


eyents which have happened in the 
curſe of the laſt year, give us rea- 
ſon to hope for the duration ef that 
peace, which has been ſo happily 
elabliſhed, and which it is my re- 
folution ſtrictly t. maintain. The 
wurts of France and Spain have 
even me freſh aſſurances of their 
bod diſpoſitions. The future quiet 
al the empire has been confirmed 


I obſerve with pleaſure, that the 


by the unanimous choice of a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the imperial dignity ; and 
the peaceable election of the king 
of Poland has prevented thoſe fatal 
conſequences, which, upon ſimilar 
occaſions, have ſo frequently been 
deſtructive to the — of Europe. 
I am happy, therefore, to meet 
my parliament at & time, when, 
no foreign diſturbances interrupt 
their conſultations for the internal. 
order, and proſperity of my 
ingdoms. 


Gentlemen of the houſe f 
Commons, e 


I ſhall afk of you, for the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year, no other 
ſupplies, than ſuch as are neceſſ 
for thoſe eſtabliſhments, whi 
have already met with your ap- 
probation; and I will order the 
proper eſtimates for this purpoſe, . 
to be laid before you. 5 

I muſt, however, earneſtly re- 
commmend to you the continuance 
of that attention, which you have, 
hitherto ſhewn, for the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, and, 
the diminution of the national 
debt. For theſe deſireable and 
neceſſary ends, I am perſuaded, , 
that you will purſue every pro- 
per meaſure, which the ſtate of 
my dominions, and the circum- 
ſtances of the times, may W 
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to declare of our former con- 
daß; and to give your majeſty 
the ſtrongeſt aſlarances, that we 
will firmly perſiſt in exerting our 
»ealous endeavours to promote due 
obedience to the laws, and rever- 
ence to the legiſlative authority of 
this kingdom; and to eſtabliſh 
ſach regulations, as ſhall appear 
to be moſt conduetve to the mutual 
benefit and ſupport of all your 
majeſty's dominions. 

With hearts full of duty and af- 
ſection, we offer our unfeigned 
thanks to your majeſty for your 
paternal care and tender concern 
for the difficulties, which have been 
brought on your ſubjects by a 
lng and burthenſome war; and 
for your royal wiſhes, that your 
parliament may take every occa- 
ton for their relief. Animated 
vith theſe ſentiments, we: aſſure 
your majeſty, that we will pro- 
ceed with that temper, unanimity, 
ud diſpatch, which your majeity 
b pleaſed to recommend to us in 
the purſuit of thoſe great and 
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inportant objects, to which your 
— naeſty: has directed our atten- 
* ha 
ed His majeſty*s moſt gracicus anſwer. 
ſo 
le My Lords, ww, 
— I thank. you for this dutiful 


or n affectionate addreſs. The 
* atsfaftion which, you expreſs on 
f the intended marriage of my ſiſter, 
's de princeſs Caroline Matilda, is 
1 —— agreeable to me. And 
4. «cept, with pleaſure, the aſſu- 
* Races you give me of your zeal- 
% * for the advance- 
| ent of the proſperity of m 
= kingdoms, and the ge of 
ay people, which I ſhall ever 
ſe molt lincerely at heart, 


For the YEAR 2765; [255 
mn which your majeſty is pleaſed , 


The adabeſt of the houſe of Commons. 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, | 
WE our majeſty's maſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons. of Great Britain in 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your mazeſty the moſt humble 
thanks of this houſe, for your maſk 
gracious ſpeech fram the throne. 
Permt us, at the ſame time, to 
offer 2 majeſty Fw dutifal 
tions upon. the marria 
ww to be folemnized — 
e prince royal of Denmark and 
her royal highneſs the priacefs 
Caroline Matilda, as ſoon as their 
reſpettive ages will permit; which 
happy union cannot but be moſk 
pleaſing to your faithful com- 
mons, as it muſt tend to cement 
and ſtrengthen the ancient alliance 
between the crawns of Great Pri- 
tain and Denmark, aud thereby 
add. ſecurity ta the proteltant re- 


We: beg; leave. alſo. to declare 
our ſatisfaction at thoſe events af 
the laſt year, which promiſe. the 
continuance of the peace ſo hap- 
pily eſtabliſhed and maintained by 
your majeſty's. wiſe. and ſteady 
conduct, and ta expreſs our ho 
that the freſh. aſſurances, which 
have been given by the courts oß 


France and Spain, of their good 


diſpoſitions, the unanimous choice 
of a, ſucceſſor ta the imperial 
throne, and the undiſturbed elec- 
tion of the king of Poland, will 
ſecure and confirm the general 
tranquillity of Europe. this 
fituation, we think it. our duty 


to give our particular attention 


to ſuch regulations, as will mob 
effectually promote the internal 
good order and proſperity of 
theſe kin gdoms. 


Your 
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ANNUAL REGISTER 
Lour majeſty may bo aſſured 
that we will, with chearfulneſs 
and diſpatch, raife ſuch ſupplies 
be found neceſſary for 
the current ſervice of the year. 
And, being thoroughly ſenſible of 
'your majeſty's paternal concern 
for the relief and welfare of your 
people, in recommending to us 
the improvement of the public 
and the diminution of 
the national debt, on which the 
ſuture ſafety of Great Britain muſt 
depend, we will apply ourſelves, 
with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity, 
to carry into execution every pro- 
meaſure which may contri- 

te to theſe great and falutary 

- purpoſes, and which the ſtate of 
your majeſty's dominions, and the 
circumſtances of the times, ſhall 


| 
| 
: 
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e acknowledge, with the live- 
lieſt gratitude, the gracious ex- 
preſſions of your majeſty's tender 
affection, and of your conſtant 

care for the mutual benefit and 

port of all your ſubjects. And 
we aſſure your majeſty, that, ani- 
mated with theſe ſentiments, we 
will endeavour to deſerve the con- 
fdence which your majeſty is 
pleaſed to repoſe in us, by pur- 
every public adyanta 
therein, wi 
and firmneſs, which will 
beſt conciliate and inſure due 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, and reve- 
iſlative authority of 


—— —— — — 


— 
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rence to the | 
Great Britain, 


His majefty's moſt gracious anſawer, 


Gentlemen, 

I return you my thanks for 
this'very dutiful and affectionate 
addreſs; and I receive with the 
greateſt pleaſure your congratula- 


tions on the marriage a Cod, is 
be ſolemnized — 2 earlieſt 
royal of Denmark and my j, you her 
the princeſs Caroline Milk to your 
My conſtant endeavour ſhall x the mal 
employed to preſerve the pull would be 
tranquillity, to ſecure the right my chi 
and promote the happineſs, of y the thro! 
people. ſpectivel] 


years. 


; oa Els To thi 
His maje ” moſt gracious erch g conſidera 
both 1%. of — en th preſent Cc 


24th of April 1765, to rum. be expec 
mend à regency bill ; with thi power cf 
Joint addreſs thereupon, and hi do time, 
majeſfly's moſt gracious anſwer, ing, unde 
| the queen 
My Lords and Gentlemen, | my royal 
HE tender concern, which is Great 
I feel for my faithful ſb. dn of 
jucts, makes me anxious to pro- Wi ©*!lor, a. 
vide for every poflible event, which i kingdoms 
may affect their future happineh WA Hall attai 
or ſecurity, years ; ſu 
My late indiſpoſition, though bens and 
not attended with danger, has led cißed and 
me to conſider the ſituation, in WW Palled up 
which my kingdoms, and my fs WW" the tw: 
mily, might be left, if it houll eign of t 
_ God to put a period to m iWFand-fath 
ife, whilſt my ſucceſſor is of tet- {WW P2inted to 
der years. | Ul, compo 
The high importance of thi ſons, who, 
ſubje& to the public ſafety, good uties and 
order, and tranquillity ; the pate. Nenbers o 
nal affection, which I bear to ny by that a0 
children, and to all my people; Whom 
and my earneſt defire, that ever) leave to m 
precaution ſhould be taken, which 
may tend to preſerve the conti. vue 
tion of Great Britain undiſturbed, WW joint a, 
and the dignity and Juſtre of in 1 
crown unimpaired; have dete. 
mined me to lay this weighty be- Moſt gra 


ſineſs before my parliament. Au, E, you 
as my health, by the bleſſing 4 ful a 
Go, ads (pirity 


Yor, 


God, is now reſtored, I take the 
earlieſt opportunity of meeting 
you here, and of recommending 
to your moſt ſerious deliberation 
the making ſuch proviſion, as 
would be neceſſary, in caſe any of 
my children ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne, before they ſhall re- 
ſpectively attain the age of eighteen 
ears. 5 

To this end, I propoſe to your 
conſideration, whether, under the 
preſent! circumſtances, it will not 
be expedient to veſt in me the 
power of appointing, from time 
to time, by inſtruments in writ- 
ing, under my ſign manual, either 
the queen, or any other perſon of 
| my royal family uſually reſiding 
in Great Britain, to be the guar- 
dian of the on of ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſor, and ent of theſe 
kingdoms, until 2 ſucceſſor 


inch i Hall attain the age of eighteen 

years ; ſubject to * like reſtric- 
ok ens and regulations, as are ſpe- 
s led Wed and contained in an act, 
„ in WW palled upon a ſimilar occaſion, 


f. Ja de twenty-fourth year of the 


ulli rrign of the late king, my royal 
om erand-father: the regent fo ap- 
ten · pointed to be aſſiſted by a coun» 


al, compoſed of the ſeveral per- 
ſons, who, by reaſon of their 155 
ities and offices, are conſtituted 
members of the council eſtabliſhed 
by that act, together with thoſe 
Whom you may think proper to 
leave to my nomination. 


ever) 

yhich 1 

— * — — 

rde it joint adureſi of the ler 

4 " | and — 7 — 8 
eter- 1 1 

y be- Moſt pracious Sovereign, 


E, your majeſty's moſt dutl- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Id ſpiritual and temporal, and 
Vor. VII. 


For the YE AR 176g. 


— 


[257 
commons, in parliament aſſembled, 
preſume ro approach your facred 
perſon, with our warmeſt acknow- 
ledgements of the peculiar good. 
neſs expreſſed in your moſt 
cious ſpeech from the throne, - - 
We humbly intreat your me- 
jeſty's acceptance of our heartieſt 
congratulations upon your 
from your late indiſpoſition. Your 
majeſty's return to your parliament 
has diſſipated all thoſe anxious 
ſenſations, which the occaſion of 
your abſence had excited; and-as 
the re-eſtabliſhment of your in- 
valuable health is an objea to 
your faithful people of the ſincereſt 
Joy and exultation, your majeſty 
has ſhewn'a moſt affectionate re. 
to their ſatis faction, in con- 
cending to take the earlieſt op. 
portunity of giving them fo plea» 
ſing a proof of it. 7514 
This great mark of your ma- 
jeſty's attention demands our moſt 
ſincere and dutiful thanks; but 
we have before us a ſtill more 
engaging inſtance of your watch. 
ful ſollicitade for our future 
curity and happineſs, — 
The conſtant tenor of your juſt 
and conſtitutional government, di» 
ſtinguiſhed.and endeared to your 
kingdoms. by an unwearled appli. 
cation to the advancement of their 
intereſts and proſperity, had al- 
ready filled our minds with 2 moſt 
cordial ſenſe of gratitude. The 
new proof, which your majeſty is 
now pleaſed to give us, of your 
truly paternal goodneſs, by exe 
tending your concern for the ſtabj. 


4 
4 


-lity, dignity, and luſtre of your 
crown, with all the happy effects 


of your love to your royal chil. 
dren, and to your faithful” ſub. 
jects, beyond the period of your 
own continuance them, 
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degrees, if poſſible, of — 
and affection 


Whilſt we contemplate, with ad- 
miratijon, that m imity which 


enables your majeſty to look for 
ward, with a cool compoſure of 
thought, to an event, which when- 
ever it ſhould pleaſe God to per- 
mit it, muſt overwhelm your 
loyal ſubjects with the bittereſt di- 
ſtraction of grief; we cannot but 
be deeply affected with that com- 

ſhonate ſentiment of your royal 
— which ſuggeſts a proviſion 
for their comfort under fo ſevere 
an affliction. 

May it pleaſe the Divine Pro- 
Vvidence to exempt us from the 
fatal neceſſity of ſuch a conſola- 
tion! Your majeſty has ſhewn, 
from the firſt day of your au- 
ſpicious reign, ſo conſcientious a 


regard to the laws and liberties, 


the religious and civil rights, of 
your kingdoms, that we ſhould be 
— and unworthy of the 
happineſs we ourſelves enjoy, if 
ave did not ardently wiſh to 
tranſmit it under the ſame gra- 
tious care and protection to our 
children. ; 
Vet, feeling, as we do, the 
Importance of every meaſure that 
-may tend to the perpetuating, in 


all events, our happy conſtitu- , 


tion ; in deference to your ma- 
jeſty's recommendation, and un- 
der a full conviction of that con- 
ſummate prudence, and beneficent 
intention, which were the motives 
of it, we will not fail to appl 

-ourſelyes to the immediate aikeut. 
ſion of the l+gh and momentous 
obje&, which your majeſty has 
been pleaſed to propoſe to our 


: conſideration. 


— 


# wi 


me the greateſt ſatisfaction. 


REGISTER 


Our deliberations concernine x 
will be animated by the hope; 
ſecuring to our poſterity, unde 
the bleſſing of Almighty Ga, 
and in concurrence with your ng 
jeſty's ſalutary deſigns, the ineli. 
mable bleſſing of a legal proteſt 
ſucceſſion to the crown of theh 
realms in your royal family; a 
will be influenced by a juſt cop 
fidence in your princely wiſdon, 
and paternal concern for you 
people. 

We ſhall go into this conſults 
tion with a ſenſible anxiety ar 
ing from the ſubject of it ** we 
humbly aſſure your majeſty, thx 
we will conclude it, with all the 
diſpatch compatible with its fingy- 
lar importance ; repeating, at th 
ſame time, our earneſt - {ypplics 
tions, that, through the mercy aſ 
God upon this proteſtant churd 
and nation, a precaution, ſo er. 
pedient in proſpe&, may becom 
uſeleſs in the event, by your m- 
jeſty's living to form, under you 
own inſtruction, a ſucceſſor vori 
to inherit the allegiance and + 
fections of a free people, by a lug 
and mature attention to the && 
ample of your royal virtues. 


His majefty's moſt gracious anſwi, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate congratulatowF 
upon my recovery, and the. f 
which you expreſs of you buf 
pineſs under my government, gi 


Be aflured, I have not à mar 
ſincere concern, or a more cam 
deſire, than to ſecurs to my faith 
ful people, both now and berate 
the religious and civil bleſlng 
our invaluable conſtitution. 


11 


For the YE AR 176g. 
| ſeal; and the ſeals of the arch - 


— Ye foregoing ſpeech of bit 
majeſty, to provide for the admi- 
nitration of government, in caſe 
the crown ſhould deſcend to any 

his children, being under | the 


age of eighteen ; and for the care 


and guardianſhip of their perſons. 


HE preamble to this act 
mentions, that, in conſe- 
wence of a tender concern in his 
eſty for his faithful ſubjects, and 

anxious deſire to provide for. 
ery poſſible event which may af- 
& their happineſs or ſecurity, in 
ard to the adminiſtration of the 
wyernment, as ſet forth in his ma- 
y's ſpeech, it 18 enacte; 
That power be veſted in his ma- 
ly of _ from time to 
ine, by three inſtruments under 
ls fign manval, a guardian to his 
cceſſor, in caſe the crown ſhall 


d to any of his children being 


.der the age of eighteen years, 
ach guardian to have the carg and 
nagement of the tuitiòn of the 
erſon of ſuch minor, and to exe» 
ne the office of regent of this 
gdm; and to be either the 
Peen or princeſs dowager of 
Males, or one of the deſcendants of 
be late king uſually reſiding in 
reat Britain, 

That a number in ſucceſſion, by 
my of ſubſtitution, in caſe of 
ath, may be nominated to ſucceed 
| the guardianſhip and regency ; 
it do more than one perſon to 
An ſuch at one time ; and ſuch 
flows to be difqualified from act- 


i ians and regents b 

3 dy marrying 
That the inftroments of nomi- 
u be ſealed with the king's 


[259 


biſhop of Canterbury, lord Chan- 
cellor, and preſident of the coun - 
cil; and to be ſeverally depoſited. 
with them: but, upon the revoca · 
tion or alteration of ſuch inſtru- 
ments by the king, or death of 
any of the depoſitaries, or removal 
of any of the ſaid officers of ſtate, 
to be delivered up; and on the 
demiſe of the king, during ſuch, 
minority, the privy — is to 
aſſemble, and the ſaid inſtruments 
are to be produced and read. 

That a perſon guilty of opening 
any of the ſaid inſtruments, with- 
out his majeſty's order, or refuſing. 
to deliver up the ſame to the privy 
council, ſhall incur the penalties. of 
premunire. | | 

That one of the inſtruments be · 
ing produced ſhall be effeQual to- 
give authority to the perſon nomi- 
nated regent : and all aQs of re 
powers done * 7 
conſent and authority of the regent, 
are declared void, g | 

That the council of , for 
aſſiſting the regent, ſhall conſiſt of 
their royal highneſſes. his majeſty's 
brothers, Edward Auguſtus, duke 
of Vork and Albany, William 
Henry, duke of Glaceſter and 
Edinburgh, prince H Frede - 
rick, and prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, and his royal highneſs his 
majeſty's uncle William Auguſtus, 
duke of Cumberland (the ſaid 
— Henry Frederick, and prince 

rederick William, to be members 

of the ſaid council of regency, 
when they ſhall reſpectively attain 
the age 21 years, and not ſooner) 
and alſo of the perſons and officers 
following, viz, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury for the time being 
the lord chancellor or lord keeper, 
or the firſt commiſſioner named in 

[5] 3 8 
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any commiſſion for the cuſtody of 
the ſeal of Great Britain for 
the time being; the lord treaſurer 
of Great Britain, or the firſt com- 
miſſioner in that office for the time 
being; the lord preſident of the 
council for the time being; the 
lord ne for-the time being ; 
the lord high admiral of Great 
Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner for 
executing that office; the two 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate for 
the time being ; and the lord chief 
juſtice - of the court of nag or 
Queen's Bench for the time being. 
But, if any of the king's brothers, 
or his uncle, ſhall die, during his 
majeſty's reign, or ſhall be nomi- 
nated regent on his demiſe ; his 
majeſty, by three inſtruments under 
his ſign manual, ſealed and depo- 
fited as aforeſaid, and revocable at 
pleaſure, may appoint ſome other 
rſon to be of the council; and 
ch inſtruments of nomination are 
to be produced unopened to the 
privy council. - 
That the council meet as the 
regent ſhall direct, and five (where 
it 1s not otherwiſe ſpecially pro- 
vided) may act. | 
That an oath of office be taken 
by the regent, and by each mem- 
ber of the council, to be admi- 
niſtered by the privy councit,- and 
entered in the council books ; the 
nt and council to qualify them- 
ſelves as for offices or places of 
truſt ; the 'regent taking and ſub- 
ſcribing the oaths and declaration 
before the privy council; and re- 
ceiving the ſacrament iu one of 
the royal chapels. | i 
© "That upon his majeſty's demiſe 
during the minority of his ſueceſ- 
or, the privy council ſhall meet, 
and cauſe ſuch ſueceſſor to be pro- 
clzimed, purſuant to the act 12 Wil- 
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liam III. upon pain of incur; 

the penalties of high treaſon, 
That the conſent of the majorig 

of five or more of the council be 


mon an 
and me! 


be alſo « 


neceſſary. to make good all cr, That, 
tions, pardons, gifts, grants, dil. to 2 min 
poſitions, inſtructions, orders, 9 ing ſhal 
authorities. unleſs ſi 
That the regent mall not make of age, o 
war or peace; ratify trearies ; ved by tl 
prorogue, adjourn, or diſſolve the the counc 
parliament ; without the conſent of parliame 
the majority of the council; n mall hav: 
give the royal aſſent to any att ſu ing parl 
altering the ſucceſſion to the crown, fit for th 
as eſtabliſhed by act 12 Wliam Ill fore exce 
or for repealing or altering the That t 
act of 13 Charles II. or of 5 Anne, being a n 
That the members appointed by during ſu 
the council, in virtue of their d ent of ct 
nity or office, be no longer of i pain of th 
than they continue in ſuch dignity the perſor 
or office; the great officers d curring tl 
ſtate appointed of the - council, bn. 
to continue in their offices, in cat That i 
of the deſcent of the crown during voices in 
ſuch minority, for fix mont fhall deci 
aſter ; unleſs removed by conſent That w 
of the majority ofthe council; o Wi jority, or o 
upon addreſs of both houſes of is made ne 
parliament, | any act, . 
That the archbiſhop of Cu. thereto ſh 
terbury, and lord chief juſtice o council-bo 
the King's Bench, may be w. council to 
moved in like manner, from te gent, ang | 
council, as alſo any other memben That al 
who are not conſtituted ſuch i patent, ord 
virtue of their dignities or off change, the 
That vacancies in the counci (ttled by 1 
by removal, death or reſignation rity of 
or by ſucceeding to the office wid; the | 
regent, or by death of the kiog u io incur 
younger brothers, being under dee nue, infli& 
be filled up within two mouths "I Premunire, 


the regent and council. * 

Nothing herein contained # 
take away the” rights of the fie 
council ; but the regent m - 


mon and hold the ſame as uſual ; 
and members of the regency may 
be alſo of the privy council. 

That, upon deſcent of the crown 
to a minor, the parliament then be- 
ing ſhall continue for three years, 
unleſs ſuch ſucceſſor ſhall be ſooner 
of age, or ſuch parliament be diſſol- 
ved by the regent with conſent of 
the council; but if there ſhall be no 
parliament then in being, which 
ſhall have met and fat, the preced- 
ing parliament ſhall convene and 
it for three years; except as be- 
fore excepted. 

That the ſucceſſor to the crown 
being a minor, ſhall not be married 
during ſuch minority, without con- 
ſent of the regent and council, on 
pain of the marriage being void, and 
the perſons concerned therein in- 
—_ the penalty of high trea- 


n. 

That in caſe of an equality of 
voices in the council, the regent 
ſhall decide. , | 

That where the conſent of a ma- 
jority, or one half part of the council 
is made neceſſary to the validity of 
any act, the members conſenting 
thereto ſhall ſign the ſame in the 


council to be appointed by the re- 
gent, and take an oath of office. 
That all commiſſions, letters 
patent, orders, &c. to ſet aſide, or 
change, the orders of government 
euled by this act, during the mi- 
nority of the ſucceſſor, ſhall be 
rod; the perſons concerned there- 
in io incur the penalties of premu- 


premunire, 


dire, inficted by the ſtatute of 
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His majeſty's moſt gracious eech to 
both houſes of parliament, on Sa- 
turday the 25th of May 1765. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
HE diſpatch, which you 
\have given, with ſo much 
zeal and wiſdom, to the public 
buſineſs, enables me now to put a 
period to this ſeſſion of parliament. 
No alteration in the ſtate of fo- 
reign affairs has happened ſince 
your meeting, to diſturb the gene- 
ral peace ; and it is with pleaſure 
that I inform you, that the preſent 
diſpoſitions of the ſeveral powers 
of Europe promiſe the continuance 


of this bleſſing. 


have ſeen, with the moſt per- 
fect approbation, that you have 
employed this ſeaſon of tranquilli 
in promoting thoſe objects, whic 
I had recommended to your atten- 
tion; and in framing ſuch regula- 
tions, as may beſt enforce the juſt 
authority of the legiſlature, and at 
the ſame time ſecure and extend 
the commerce, and unite the inte- 
reſts, of every part of my domini- 
ons. 


council-books; the clerk of the Gentlemen of the houſe of - 


Commons, : 


The chearfulneſs and prudence 


which you have ſhewn, in provid- 
ing for the neceſſary expences of 


the preſent year, deſerve my par- 
ticular acknowledgments. The 
many bills which you have formed 
for the improvement and augmen- 
tation of the revenue in its ſeveral 
branches, and the early care which 
you have taken to diſcharge a part 
of the national debt, are the moſt 
effectual methods to eſtabliſh the 
ee credit upon the ſureſt foun- 


ations, and to alleviate by degrees 


the burthens of my people. 
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entruſted me. 
done; and you may be aſſured, 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The proviſions which have been 


made for the adminiſtration of the 


232 in caſe the crown 
ould deſcend to any of my chil- 
dren under the age of eighteen 


years, whilſt they add ſtrength and 


ſecurity to our. preſent eſtabliſh- 


- ment, give me the kindeſt and moſt 
- convincing, proof of your confi- 


dence, The ſenſe which I have of 
the important truſt repoſed in me, 


and my defire to repay this mark 


of your affection by diſcharging 


my part, agreeably to your inten- 
tions, in the manner moſt beneficial 
to my people, have concurred to 
make me execute without delay 


the powers with which you have 
This is already 


that, as far as it depends upon me, 


-thoſe ſalutary proviſions ſnall never 


be ineffectual. It is my ardent 


- wiſh, and ſhall be my conſtant en- 
deavour, on this and every other 


occaſion, to perpetuate the happi- 


' neſs of my ſubjects, and to tranſ- 
mit to poſterity the bleſſings of our 
*3nvaluable conſtitution. 


* * 
* A. tt . 1 Mt F. 


— 


crown, upon the ſurrender of the 


ral grants by which the duke 

thol and his predeceſſors, the 

earls of Derby, held the ſaid 
land, and the agreement made by 
the preſent duke and ducheſs with 
"the lords of his majeſty's treaſury, 
it is enacted, that the ſaid iſland, 
'caſtle, peele, and lordſhip of Man, 
and all the iſlands and lordſhips, 
ropaltey, and regalities, and frar- 


A. T E R narrating the ſeve- 
of A 
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Agra of the ad for annexing the 
Land and lordſhip of Man to the 


chiſes, liberties and ſea porti h lations | 
the ſame belonging, and all othe queen, 
the hereditaments and premiſa another 
granted by the ſeveral letters ju : The 
tent to the family of Derby, &, in your 
ſhall be unalienably veſted in hy will al 
majeſty and ſucceſſors, exceptin ed by us 
and reſerving to the duke of Aud curity tc 
and his heirs the patronage of th berties 
biſhoprick of the iſland of Man, a and nati 
of the biſhopricks of Sodor ail Every 
Man, the temporalities of the ſane domeſtic 
when vacant, and all other pam. with the 
nages and eccleſiaſtical benefice, faction ; 
within the iſland : alſo reſervin your m 
the landed property, with all right ever co 
in or over the ſoil, as lords of tl: wiſhes o 
manor, with all courts baron, rent, gladly 0 
ſervices, and other incidents t of teſtify 
ſuch courts belonging; wal, our egg 
commons, and other lands; inland ty's feet 
waters, fiſhings, mills, mines ant Permi 
minerals; — alſo reſerving the to aſſure 
honorary ſervice of 2 t faithful 
his majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſon, their 2e: 
kings and queens of England, royal hoy 
two falcons on the days of their n = gn 
10 er a ha 
ſpective coronations. wr 
— ——————— —_— able occ; 
The humble addreſi, to his majth) exert the 
of the right bon. the lord 9 * " ſ 
aldermen, and commons of tht dh wg y 
of London, in common council a/ je 7 rei 
Jemblrd, preſented on the 286 7 4 927 
Auguſt 1765, on the happy occapur ref * 
of the birth of a third prince "a f N 
their majefties ; with his majeſty! 1 4 c 
moſt gracious anſwer. ach 2 0 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, "mg 
we your majeſty's ever i ha - Fa 
and faithful ſabjecb, nt {2 

lord mayor, aldermen, and com Aer 
mons of the city of London, a un 
common council aſſembled, boob . 1 
beſeech your majeſty to accept” if thee 10 


P {ys 
moſt ſincere and dutiful Gs 


For the YE 


lations on the ſafe delivery of the 
queen, and the auſpicious birth of 
another prince. s 

The joyful event of an increaſe 
in your majeſty's illuftrious family 
will always be gratefully conſider- 
ed by us as a ſarther ſubſtantial ſe- 
curity to the civil and religious li- 
berties of this your majeſty's free 
and native country. | 

Every addition to your majeſty's 
domeſtic happineſs fills our hearts 
with the higheſt pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction; and fully confiding, that 
your majeſty's royal ſentiments 
ever coincide with the united 
wiſhes of your faithful people, we 
gladly embrace every opportunity 
of teſtifying our joy, and laying 
our congratulations at your majeſ- 
ty's feet. 

Permit us, therefore, royal fir, 
to aſſure your majeſty that your 
faithful citizens of London, from 
their zealous attachment to your 
royal houſe, and the true honour 
and dignity of your crown, when- 
ever a happy eſtabliſhment of pub. 
lic meaſures ſhall preſent a favour- 
able occaſion, will be ready to 
exert their utmoſt abilities in ſup- 
port of ſuch wiſe councils, as ap- 

ntly tend to render your ma- 
jelty's reign happy and glorious. 
Hi maje/ty's moſt gracious anſever. 

I thank you for this dutiful ad- 
dreſs. Your congratulations on 
the further increaſe of my family, 
and your aſſurances of zealous at- 
tachment to it, cannot but be very 
agreeable to me.— I have nothin 
{0 much at heart as the welfare — 
happineſs of my people; and have 
the preateſt ſatisfaction in 
event that may be an additional 
_ to thoſe civil and religious 

verties, upon which the proſperi 
if theſe kingdoms rs . * 
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His majeſty's moft gracious ſpeech to 
Both houſes 7 parliament, on T ue/= 
day the 1 gh mrs 1765; with 
the humble addreſs of the houſe of 
Commons on the occaſion, and his 


majefty*s moſt gracious anſaver. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
HE preſent general ſtate of 
tranquillity in Europe, gave 
me hopes, that it would not have 
been neceſſary to aſſemble my par- 
liament ſooner than is uſual in times 


of . ; 
a But, as matters of importance 
have lately occurred in ſome of my 
colonies in America, which will 
demand the moſt ſerious attention 
of parliament ; and as further in- 
formations are daily expected from 
different parts of that country, of 
which I ſhall order the fulleſt ac- 
counts to be prepared. for your 
conſideration I have thought fit 
to call you now together, in order 
that the opportunity may thereby 
be given, to iſſue the neceſſary 
writs on the many vacancies that 
have happened in the houſe of 
commons, fince the laſt ſeſſion ; ſo 
that the parliament may be full, to 
proceed immediately after the uſi 

receſs, on the conſideration of ſuch 
weighty matters as will then come 


before you. 


The bunble addreſs of the houſe of 


ommon:. N 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
WE your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your majeſty the thanks cf 
this houſe, for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne ; and to 
[5] 4 aſſure 
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aſſure your majeſty, that we will 


not fail, when this houſe ſhall be 


ſupplied with its members, to ap- 
ply ourſelves with the utmoſt dili- 
gence and attention to thoſe im- 
portant occurrences in America, 
which your majeſty recommends 
to our conſideration ; and to exert 
our moſt zealous endeavours for 
the - honour of your majeſty's go- 
yerament, and the true inteteſt of 
your people, in all parts of your 
extended empire. 

Permit us, at the ſame time, to 
congratulate your majeſty on the 
late increafe of your- royal family, 
by the birth of a prince. Your 
majeſty's happineſs and that of 


your people are one; and every in- 


creaſe of your majeſty's illuſtrious 
family is conſidered by your faith- 
ful commons, as a further ſecurity 


to that religion, and thoſe liberties 


we enjoy under your majeſty's au- 
ſpieiovs government. 

We alſo beg leave to offer to 
your majeſty our ſincere condolence 
on the great loſs, which your ma- 
jeſty and this kingdom have ſuſ- 
tained by the death of his late royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland ; 
whoſe private and public virtues, 
whoſe duty and affeQtion to your 
majeſty, and whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
merits and ſervices to this country 
as they made his perſon dear to 
this nation while he lived, ſo they 
cannot fail to render his memory 
ſacred to the lateſt poſterity. 


Hit majeſtys meſt gracious anfaver, 


Gentlemen, 

I return you thanks for this loyal 
and dutiful adreſs. 

The ſatis faction you expreſs in the 
increaſe of my family, and the affec- 
tionate ſhare you he in the great 
Jofs I have ſuſtained by the death 


* 
- 
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of the duke of Cumberland, «x 
freſh proofs of your zeal aud lo. 
alty. 

Yout reſolution at the ſame tins 
to ſupport the honour of my go. 
vernment, and to provide for the 
true intereſt of all my people, can. 
not but be moſt acceptable to me, 
My conduct ſhall always ſhew, that 
I conſider their intereſt as inſeys, 
rable from my own. 


— — — 
— 


The Queen's anſwer to a congratys 
lary meſſage, ſent by the houſe of 
commons to her majeſty, on her haj 
g delivery of another prince durin 
the vacation of parliament, 


Gentlemen, | 
This freſh inſtance of your duty 
to the king, and attention to me, 
cannot but meet with my moſt 
hearty acknowledgments, and in- 
ſure a continuance of that affecdion 


I bear to this nation, whoſe welfare 


and proſperity will be for ever the 
firſt object of my wiſhes. 


mm 


— 


His excellency Francis Seymour, earl 
of Hertford, lord lieutenant gent. 
ral, and general governor of Ire. 
land, his ſpeech to both houſes of 

parliament, at Dublin, on T ue/day 

. the 22d of October 1765 with 
their addreſſes on the occaſion, Ot. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Am honoured with his majeſty's 
commands to meet you in par- 

liament, and embrace with ſingular 
ſatisfaftion this opportunity 0 
concurring with you in promoung 
his majeſty's moſt gracious and 
cordial intentions for the proſpe* 
rity of this his kingdom of Ireland. 
Fw and perſonal expe tec 


have raiſed in my mind the mo 
honouT- 


honoura 
and affe 
vice, an 
to the \ 
and con 
fole obj: 
aſſured t 
ment wl 
ed by yo 
beſt to b 
and mof 
into exe 
the moſ 
majeſty, 
proceedi 
of the h: 
governm 
and you 
ty's pate 
his peop 
In thi 
praciouf] 
mp © 0 
y your 
ciples tl 
kingdom 
Intere 
meſtic h 
able ſove 
his moſt 
receive 


Without | 


and affection for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and of your ſerious attention 
to the welfare of your country; 
and conſcious that theſe will be the 
ſole objects of my conduct, I reſt 
aſſured that this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment wlil be eminently diſtinguiſh» 
ed by your laudable emulation, how 
beſt to be informed of the means, 
and moſt effectually to carry them 
into execution. This will prove 
the moſt acceptable ſervice to his 
majeſty, and unanimity in your 
proceedings beſt expreſs your ſenſe 
of the happineſs enjoyed under the 
government you are ſupporting, 
and your gratitude for his majeſ- 
ty's paternal care and protection of 


ty his people. 
ie, In this light his majeſty has moſt 
of graciouſly accepted and highly ap- 
in. E of your paſt conduct; and 
on y your perſeverance in theſe prin- 
are ciples the future felicity of this 
the kingdom will be eſtabliſhed. 
Intereſted as we are in the do- 
meſtic happineſs of our moſt ami- 
7 able ſovereign, and the ſtability of 
al his moſt illuſtrious houſe, you will 
Mts receive with pleaſure, information 
[re- of the increaſe of his royal family 


of by the auſpicious birth of another 
prince deſcenced from him. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
(s Commons, 
I have ordered the proper officers 
to prepare the ſeveral accounts and 


ty's eltimates to be laid before you 
par- and doubt not but you will find 
ular that your ſupplies have been pro- 
of Fer'y applied to the public ſervices, 
ung is majeſty is well pleaſed, that 
and thoſe ſervices have been anſwered 
A Without making ufe of the confi- 
10g, 


dential credit, which his majeſty 
conſidered as your wiſe precaution 
Yualt caſes of neceſũty. 


For the YEAR 1765. 


honourable ſentiments of your zeal | 
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As I have nothing in command 
to aſk, but the uſual ſupplies, I am 
confident you will eſteem it your 
duty and intereſt, that his majeſty's 
eſtabliſhments be ſupported with 
honour, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, - 

Times of peace arethe ſeaſons to 
deliberate on the means to render 
the natural advantages of this coun - 
try moſt beneficial to the inhabi - 
tants, and to increaſe natural 
wealth, by the employment of the 
people. Policy directs, where the 
country admits of it, the choice of 
ſome principal object of induſtry, as 
the ſtaple commerce, The linen 
manufacture in its ſeveral branches 
is evidently that object in Ireland. 
The produce ſhews its conſequence: 
your care will be to aſſiſt the pro- 
greſs, and by prudentlaws to guard 
againſt private frauds, which pre- 
vent the conſumption, and will de- 
=P the credit of this commodity 
at foreign markets, It would be 
highly pleaſing to me, were my ad- 
miniftration marked by any uſeful 
ſervice to this moſt valuable trade. 

When our thoughts are turned 
to promote induſtry in the people, 
we ſhould remember how neceſſary 
religious principle and virtuous 
education are to obtain that end. 
The charter. ſchools were firſt inſti- 
tuted for thoſe purpoſes, You 
have repeatedly given them parlia- 
mentary aſſiſtance; your experience 
therefore of their utility will con- 
tinue them under your protection; 
other particulars muſt be left to 
your wiſdom, with this aſſurance, 
that duty and the warmeſt zeal will 
ever engage my vigilant attention 
to prevent what may tend to the 
prejudice, and to forward every 
meaſure for the peace, ſafety, and 
Proſperity of Ireland. — 
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The humble adare/s of the houſe of 
; Lords to his majeſty, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
WE your majeſty's moſt duti- 
, ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in 
parliament afſembled, return your 
majeſty our unfeigned thanks for 
the repeated aſſurances we have 
received from the throne of your 
majeſly's moſt gracious intentions 
For the welfare and proſperity of 
this kingdom; the cordial ſince- 
rity of which has been fully de- 
monſtrated by many ſingular proofs 
of your royal 5. 

Truly ſenſible of the ineſti- 
mable bleſſings of our happy con- 
ſtitution, framed, in every reſpect, 
for the beneſit of the people, we 
eſteem it our ineſtimable duty to 
acknowledge, with the utmoſt 
cbankfulnefb, that it is, in ev 

part, moſt religiouſly maintained, 
inforced and ſupported, by the 
wiſdom of your majeſty's counſels 
and the clemency of your excel- 
lent government. | 

With the moſt devoted attach- 
ment to your majeſty and your 
royal houſe, we beg leave to con- 
gratulate with your majeſty's * 
al and affectionate ſubjects, on 
auſpicious birth of another prince, 
deſcended from your majeſty, re- 
. Joicing in this acceſſion of ſtrength 
to your moſt illuſtrious houſe, on 
the ſtability of which the happi- 
neſs of theſe your majeſty's king- 
doms, and the liberties of Europe, 
{under God) depend. 

At this conjuncture we are par- 
ticularly called upon moſt grate- 
fully to acknowledge your ma- 
jeſty's tender concern for us, in 
nt choice of his excellency the 
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xeal for the public good ; the ſurel 


earl of Hertford to the goven. 
ment of this kingdom, from whe 
knowledge of thoſe connections by 
which the real intereſts of Grea 
Britain and Ireland are inſeparably 
united, and his long experienced 
attention to the particular intereſ; 
of this kingdom, we have the mol 
pleaſing expectations of our full 
enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings mol 
graciouſly intended for us by you 
majeſty, which can only reſt 
from a wiſe and confidential ad. 
miniſtration, 

Be pleaſed, moſt gracious $0. 
vereign, to accept of our-failhful 
aſſurances that we will chearfully 
concur with his excellency the eu 
of Hertford in every meaſure which 
may moſt effectually contribute to 
the increaſe of manufactures and 
commerce, to the promoting of 
induſtry, virtue, and true reli 
gion. 

Theſe ſhall be the important 
objects of our deliberations, which 
we ſhall not fail to purſue with 
attention and diſpatch, with bar. 
mony, unanimity, and the warmel 


means of preſerying the continu- 
ance of your majeſty's approba- 
tion, which we ſhall always eſteen 
our higheſt reward, 


The humble addreſs of the houſe f 


Commons to his najeſty. 


ſupport 
ment, 


will be 
public 

pleaſed 
anſwere 
the con 
majeſty, 
conſide! 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, _ 
WE your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, tir 
commons of Ireland, in parliz- 
ment aſſembled, embrace, with the 
greateſt eagerneſs, every opp 
tunity of renewing tne Wi 
aſſurances, which duty can did 
or gratitude inſpire, of our 
inviolable zeal and — 


yout majeſty's royal perſon, family 
and government, 

Attached as we are, by ev 
principle of affection and intereſt, 
what pleaſure muſt we feel, and 
how 'fincerely do we congratulate 
our moſt amiable ſovereign, on 


prince; which romiſes ſo great 
an addition to his domeſtic hap- 
ineſs, and a further ſtability to 
1 moſt illuſtrious houſe, and our 
invaluable conſtitution. 

We ſhould think ourſelves un- 
worthy of that tender care and 
concern, ſoinvariably ſhewn by your 
majeſty, for the welfare of this 
kingdom, could we be inſenſible 
of this recent inſtance of your 
paternal goodneſs, in the appoint- 
ment of a chief governor to pre- 
ſide over us, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, animated by a peculiar and 
well founded affection for this coun- 
try, will not only enable him to 


ploy the moſt effectual means for 
promoting the true intereſt and 
happineſs of this kingdom. 

In this defirable work, your 
majeſty may rely on the unani- 
mous concurrence and chearful 
aſſiſtance of your faithful com- 
mons; nor ſhall we fail to make 
an honourable proviſion for the 
ſupport of your majeſty's 1 
ment, convinced that our ſupplies 
will be properly applied to the 
public ſervices, which we are 
pleaſed to find have hitherto been 
anſwered, without making uſe of 
the confidential credit, which your 
majeſty, with your uſual juſtice, 
conſidered only as a wiſe precau- 
uon againſt caſes. of neceſſity. 
We ſhall continue to give our 
Utmoſt attention to the increaſe 
improvement of the linen 
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the auſpicious birth of another 


if poſſible, ſtrengthen and _ 


diſcover, but engage him to em- - 


ſpeech to both houſes of parlia- 
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manufacture, which we conſider, 
in its ſeveral branches, as a prin- 
cipal object of our commerce; and 
ſhall endeavour, by prudent laws, 
to jour againſt private frauds, ſo 
deſtructive of the credit of this 
our ſtaple commodity, And as 
we have always conſidered the 
charter ſchools as inſtitutions cal- 
culated to implant in the minds 
of the lower order of people, the 
principles of true religion and in- 
duſtry, they ſhall —— re- 
ceive the ſtrongeſt proofs of our 
protection and encouragement. 
Your majeſty's favourable ae- 
ceptance and gracious approba- 
tion of our paſt — will, 


17 fixed and W reſolution 
of perſevering in thoſe principles 
of duty 1 which, as 
they have procured, will undoubt- 
edly preſerve to us your royal fa- 
vour and protection. 


The hunble addre/e of the bouſe of 
L e 1 


May it pleaſe your excelleney, 
W E the lords ſpiritual 2 
temporal in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, return your excelleney 
our moſt fincere thanks for your 


ment, | 
We eſteem ourſelves under the 
higheſt obligations to your excel- 
lency, for the ſingulhr ſatisfaQion 
you have expreſſed in this oppor- 
tunity of concurring with us in 
promoting his majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious intentions for the proſperity 
of this kingdom, 

Your excellency's great abilities, 
which have received the ſtrongeſt 
approbation from the important 
truſts repoſed in you by our wiſe 

ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, and. the lon rience 
we * had of No and 
in what relates to the real intere 
of this kingdom, with your power- 
ful and ready aſſiſtance in ſupport 
of them, give us an enlarged pro- 
ſpe& of enjoying the utmoſt be- 
nefit which can reſult from a well- 
informed benevolent adminiſtra- 
non. 

— Theſe juſt expectations call upon 
us again to expreſs, with the fin- 
cereſt duty and gratitude, our 
ſtrong ſenſe of his majeſly's wiſ- 


dom and peculiar attention to the 


happineſs of his moſt loyal and 
affe Rionate ſubjects of Ireland, in 
having committed the government 


of them to your care. 


We are meſt thankful to your 
excellency for your joyful infor - 
mation of the increaſe of domeſtic 
happineſs to our moſt amiable ſo- 
vereign, and the added ſtability to 


his illaftrious houſe, by the birth of 
another 
him, wi 


rince deſcended from 
which the welfare of 
theſe kingdoms are neceſſarily 
connected. | 


Your excellency's wiſe and ſea- 


ſonable advice to improve this 
time of general peace, by deliber- 
ating on the means to render the 
natural advantages of this country 
moſt beneficial to the inhabitants, 
and to increaſe national wealth by 
the employment of the people, 
cannot fail to animate our endea- 
vours for procuring thoſe de- 
firable ends. 

We think ovrſelves moſt happy 
in his majeſty's approbation and 


acceptance of our . conduct, 


which has certainly been founded 
on our zeal for his ſervice, and the 


welfare of this kingdom; in theſe 


ſentiments we ſhall perſevere ; and 


with the frmeſt reliazce on your 
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WE his majeſty's moſt duti- 


intentions to ee the roſpe- 


The juſt ſentiments your erer 


excellency's kind intentions . 
wards us, we ſhall with unanimiy 
exert the utmoſt of our power ty 
ſupport the honour of his m. 
jeſty's government, and the ea: 
of your excellency's adminiſtn. 
tion, which we are confident will 
be formed on the principles 0 


public utility to this kingdom, 
His excellency's anſwer, 


My Lords, 

I am highly obliged to your 
lordſhips for this very kind, and 
to me molt acceptable addreſs, 
My defire has ever been to be 
diſtinguiſhed by my regards for 
this country; and my thanks to 
_ lordſhips for the juſtice you 

ave done_to my intentions, will 
be beſt expreſſed by the exertion 
of my utmoſt powers for the wel- 
fare of Ireland. 


The humble addreſs of the houſe if 
Commons to his excellency. 


May it pleaſe your excellency, 


ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Ireland in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to return 
your excellency our moſt hearty 
thanks for your excellent {peech 
from the throne, and to teſtify 
the ſatisfation we feel in his ma. 
jeſty's moſt gracious and cordial 


rity of this kingdom, of which 
wa” aa 3 a recent proof, 
by the appointment of 2 chief 
governor, ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his abilities and integrit) 
and for his affectionate regard for 
our welfare. 


lency entertains of our and 
attention for his majeſty's * 
. 


and of 
fare of 
higheſt 
aſſured 
ment, 

miniſtr 
ed by 

tainme 
as are 
we are 
endeav 
ceptab] 
moſt [; 
ing his 
manife 
ternal 
beſt of 
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and of our atteniion to the wel- 
fare of our country, give us the 
higheſt ſatisfaftion ; and we reſt 
aſſured that this. ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and your excellency's ad- 
miniſtration, will be diftinguiſh- 
ed by every endeavour for the at- 
tainment of ſuch deſirable ends 
25 are recommended to us; and 
we are fully convinced that ſuch 
endeavours will be the moſt ac- 
ceptable ſervice to his majeſty, the 
moſt ſalutary method of ſupport- 
ing his government, and will beſt 
manifeſt our gratitude for the pa- 
ternal care and protection of the 
beſt of kings. 

The favourable light in which 
his majeſty has been pleaſed to 
view our paſt conduct, will en- 
courage us to perſevere in the ſame 
principles, which have already re- 
commended us to his. royal ap- 
probation, 

As we muſt ever conſider our- 
ſelves moſt nearly intereſted in 
every event which may contribute 
to the domeſtic happineſs of our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, we re- 
ceive with the higheſt pleaſure the 
information of the increaſe of his 
royal family by the birth of ano- 

prince, 

We ſhall chearfully concur in 
granting ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be 
neceſſary to anſwer the exigencies 
of the public ſervice, and — 
his majeſty's government with ho- 
nour, fully perſuaded we ſhall 
again experience the beſt œcono- 
ru and proper application of 


We cannot be too warm in our 
acknowledgements to your excel- 
lency, for ſo wiſely pointing out 
the moſt beneficial objects for in- 
creafing the wealth and promot- 


ng the welfare of this kingdom, 
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The ſupport and extenſion of the 
linen manufacture, in its ſeveral. 
branches, will beſt conduce to 
thoſe laudable purpoſes; and we 
ſnall uſe our utmoſt efforts to aſſiſt 
the progreſs, and keep up the cre- 
dit of ſo valuable a trade. 

The charter-ſchools, which your 
excellency ſo ſtrongly recommends, 


to our . will ever be a 
a 


23 object of our care, fully 
enſible how neceſſary religious 
principles, and a virtuous eduta- 
tion, are, to promote induſtry in. 
the people, and of the good ef- 
fects produced by thoſe uſeful ſe- 
minaries; and we muſt again re- 


peat our fincere thanks to your 


excellency for the kind aſſurances 
you have given us, and the ardent 
zeal you feſs for the peace, 
ſafety and proſperity of Ireland, 
which, as the beſt return we can 
make, we ſhall endeavour to re- 
pay, by doing every thing in our 
power to render your excellency's 
adminiſtration eafy and honourable. 
His excellency's anfever. 
Gentlemen, 1 
I return you my warmeſt thanks 
for this very kind and affectionate 
addreſs. My ambition is to de- 


. ſerve your confidence, and my 


higheſt ſatisfaction will be faith- 
fully to repreſent to his majeſty 
the ſincerity of your duty to kim, 
and your unanimity in his ſervice, 
and that of your country. 
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The moſt bumble addrefo , to the kin | 


of his majeſty's new ſubjetts, t 
rench inhabitants F the iſland 
of Grenada, I ET 


Moft gracious 1 


OUR new ſubje&s of the 


ifſland of Grenada moſt _ 
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bly beg leave to throw themſelves 
at your majeſty's feet, to renew 
their oath of allegiance, and to 
implore your royal protection. 
heſe ſubjects, given you by 
the hand of victory, and deſtined 


to tranſmit by their offspring, to 


lateſt poſterity, the glory of your 
»: »p arms, bleſs the God of 
hoſts for having placed them under 


2 majeſty's dominion, fince 
te w 


as to remove them from that 
of the prince under whoſe power 
they were born. The glory in 
being able, from the foot of your 
throne, to admire in their new 
maſter the ſovereign of the ſeas, 
the conqueror of the age, the pa- 
ciker of Europe, and the illuſtri- 
ous object of the love of the moſt 


iuſtrious of all nations. 
What may not theſe happy Bri- 
tons romiſe themſelves from the 


ſequel of a reign fo illuſtrious in 
its beginning ! and how flattering 
is it to your ſubje&s of Grenada, 
to be intitled to partake, in time 


to come, of the ſplendor and glo- 


which your majeſty gives to 
reat Britain, and to the name of 
Britiſh ſubjects. 
If the valour and ſtrength of your 
1 arms = 1 by, 
et are) by a rapidity o 
conꝗ veſt, of in Be the zRoniſhed 
univerſe ſcarcely finds any example 
In hiftory ; your treaties with your 
enemies render equally memorable 
your benevolence for all mankind, 
the greatneſs of your ſoul, and 
the profound wiſdom of your 
councils, ** ˖ | 
Your majeſty, in giving peace 
to — we 2 — much 
as advantage; and your 
goodneſs to the inhabitants of 
your conqueſts, in granting them 
the free exerciſe of their religion, 


* 4 
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and, as far as the laws will per. 


mit, the privileges of Bri 
proves to the world „that = 
majeſty deſires only to reign over 
happy ſubjects. 
here 18 indeed nothing want. 

ing to make them compleatly 
py, but the favour they hope your 
majeſty will grant them, of enjoy. 
ing, without diſtinQion, every ad- 
vantage of a Britiſh ſubject. 

What may they not hope from 
your majeſty's neſs, after the 
proof given this colony of Gre- 
nada, of your paternal tendernefs 
in appointing her a governor, who, 


after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


> valour in the neighbouring 
iſlands, is, by his abilities, and the 
goodneſs of his heart, become the 


object of the admiration, the con- 


fidence and affection of the con- 
quered people, and that in a man- 
ner as honourable to himſelf, as 
advantageous to his country. 

We beſeech your majeſty to per- 
mit us to aſſure you, that your ma- 


jel/ has no ſubjects more faithful 
an 


thankful; more jealous of the 
ſupport and increaſe of your glo- 
ry; none in whoſe hearts you 
reign more ſovereignly, and are 
more warmly diſpoſed to ſerve 
their new country, with their lives 
and fortunes, than your ſubjeds 
of Grenada, | 
May it pleaſe the Sovereign who 
protects kings, and ſearches hearts, 
to watch inceſſantly on the preſer- 
vation of your majeſty, to com- 
leat your glory, and atteſt the 
— of our ſentiments 
vows. | 


Extras 


Nov. x 

Catholic 
the ceflic 
Louifian 


of New 
wpies of 


will fine 


you tha 


receipt o 
they con 
officers 0 
directly 
may be 

Jou are t 
nor, or 
Purpoſe | 


laid coun 


aua, and 


Fxtra8 from his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty's letter to M. 4 Abbadie, di- 
rector general and commandant for 
his majeſty in Louifiana, ordering 
him to deliver up to his Catholic 
majeſty all the F m—_ er in 
Nerth America not already ceded 
to Great Britain ; from the ori- 
ginal, printed by Denis Braud, 
printer to the king at New. Or- 
hans, in October 1764, and cir- 
culated among ft the French inba- 
bitants there. 


Monſ. D'Abbadie, 

Va ſpecial act, done at Fon- 

tainbleau, Nov. 3, 1762, of 
my own will and mere motion, 
having ceded to my very dear and 
beſt beloved coufin the king of 
Spain, and to his ſucceſſors, in 
full property, purely and ſimply, 
and without any exceptions, the 
whole country known by the name 
of Louiſiana, together with New 
Orleans, and the iſland in which 
the ſaid city 1s fituated ; and by 
another act done at the Eſcurial 
Nov. 13, in the ſame year, his 
Catholic majeſty having accepted 
the ceſſion of the ſaid country of 
Louifiana, and the city and iſland 
of New Orleans, agreeable to the 
wpies of the ſaid acts, which you 
will find hereunto annexed; I 
write you this letter to inform 
You, that my intention is, that on 
receipt of theſe preſents, whether 
they come to your hands by the 
ofacers of his Catholic majeſty, or 


directly by ſuch French veſſels as 


may be charged with the ſame, 
you are to deliver up to the gover- 
nor, or officer appointed for that 
27 ann by the king of Spain, the 
ad country and colony of Louiſi- 


aua, and the poſts thereon depend- 
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ing, likewiſe the * and ifland 


of New Orleane, in ſuch ſtate and 


condition as they ſhall be found to 


be in on the day of the faid ceſ- 
that in all time to 


fion, willin 
come they ſhall belong to his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, to be governed and 
adminiſtered by his governors and 
officers, and as poſſeſſed by him in 
full property without any excep- 
tions, 


At the ſame time, I hope for 


the proſperity and peace of the in- 
habitants of the colony of Loui- 
ſiana, and promiſe myſelf, from 
the friendſhip and affection of his 
Catholic majeſty, that he will be 
pleaſed to give orders ta his go- 
vernor and all other officers em- 
ployed in his ſervice in the ſaid 
colony, and in the city of New 
Orleans, that the eccleſiaſtics and 
religious houſes which have the 
care of the pariſhes and of the 
miſſions, may continue to exerciſe 
their functions, and enjoy the 
rights, privileges and immunities, 
granted by their ſeveral charters 
of eſtabliſhment; that the ordi- 
nary judges do continue, together 
with the ſuperior council, to ad- 
miniſter juſtice according to the 
laws, forms, and uſages of the co- 
lonies ; that the inhabitants be 
preſerved and maintained in their 
poſſeſſions; that they be con fires. 
ed in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
according to the grants which have 
been made by the governors and 
directors of the colony, and thar 
all the grants be holden and taken 
as confirmed by his Catholic ma- 
zeſty, even though not as yet con- 
firmed by me. 

Hoping, above all, that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty will be pleaſed to 
beſtow on his new colony of Loui- 
ſiana the ſame marks of Wann, 
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8 
and will, which they enjoy- 
ed while under my dominion, and 
of which the misfortunes of war 


alone have prevented their expe- 


riencing greater effects, I com- 
mand you to cauſe my preſent let- 
ter to be recorded in the ſuperior 


"council of New Orleans, to the 


end that the ſeveral eſtates of the 
colony may be informed of its 
contents, and may have recourſe 
thereto when neceſſary. And the 
preſent being for no other pur- 

ſes, I pray God, monſ. d' Ab- 
Padie, to have you in his holy 


keeping. 


Given at Verſailles, April 21. 
1764. | 
Signed LOUIS. 


— 


-Netification of the ad, by which 

the dowager empreſs queen has no- 
minated the preſent emperor to the 
co-regency of” her hereditary domi- 
non,. 0 


RE Apoſtolic empreſs queen 
having conſidered, that by 


the death of his late pong ma- 


jeſty, her auguſt huſband, and co- 
regent of her kingdoms and here- 
ditary Countries, all the weight of 
the government, happily ſhared 
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burthen, by nominating equally 


oo 


with that monarch, falls upen ber 
alone; her imperial and royal nz, 
jeſty has reſolved, for the welfar 
of her faithful ſubjects, to eit 
herſelf from a part of the bean 


to the ſame co-regency, her augut 
and moſt dear eldeſt fon, the pre. 
ſent emperor of the Romans, an 


her future heir and ſucceſſor, x Memoirs 


well in virtue of his natural right, Willi 

as in conſequence of the pragmatic berlan 
ſanction.— The love of this auguf . 

prince for his auguſt mother and H 

the people, as well as the eminent a1 

qualities he inherits from his av. a medi, 

guſt father of moſt glorious meme. teive th 

ry, juſtify and confirm the con- of appla 

dence with which her majeſty the ſucceſſion 

empreſs queen has nominated hin the inf 

co-regent, without deviating bos. buſy trai 
ever in any thing from the indivi envious 

ſible ſovereignty * intends to pre- extremes 
ſerve over all her ſtates, - and with- exhibit 

out being of the leaſt prejudice u giants; 

it, conformably to the ſaid prag In which 

matic ſanction. And his majeſty, tions are 
the emperor, being thus entruſted ue too 
with the co-regency, has notihed quences, 

it to all the departments of the the ſprin; 

court, and the other departments ments o 

and tribunals, ſuperior and infe, n effectin 

rior, of the different ſtates of hi complexic 

imperial and royal Apoftolic m4 the wild. 

jeſiy. | proach is 

- | an undiſ 

What ligh 

actions of 

derland, rr 

netration t 

ae too (ty 

men, for tl 

to die awa 

de buried | 

His Ro 

Aupuſtus, 

volt prac 

George JI 


oH Vol, V 


CHAR A 


1 Memoirs of his late Royal Highneſs 
It, William Auguſtus duke of Cum- 
tic berland. 

ul "MY oF | 

nd HE actions of the great 
ent are viewed through ſo falſe 
at- a medium, that they ſeldom re- 
mo- teive their juſt proportion either 
ul of applauſe or cenſure, till a lon 


the ſucceſſion of events has remove 
hin the influence of . prejudice. A 


00. buſy train of faw ning flatterers, or 
Jivi- envious rivals, hke the different 
pre- extremes of a teleſcope, always 
vithe exhibit them either - dwarfs or 
ce u giants; and, when events happen 
rig in which the intereſts of na- 
jelly tions are involved, the public 
uſted are too eager about the conſe- 
tified quences, 1mpartially to examine 
f the the ſprings, in forming their ſen- 
nents timents of the perſons concerned 
inſe. in effecting them; but, juſt as the 
of his complexion of the time directs, 
c m4 de wild-fire of applauſe or re- 


proach is let off at the authors, in 
an undiſtinguiſhing blaze. In 
what light poſterity will view the 
ations of the late duke of Cum- 
berland, requires no depth of pe- 
netrauon to aſcertain; his ſervices 
ne too ſtrongly felt by Engliſh- 
nen, for the remembrance of them 
o die away from their minds, and 

duried with his aſhes. 

His Royal Highneſs William 
Aupuſtus, third ſon of our late 
hoſt gracious Sovereign Ken 


beorge II. was born the I 5th.of 
Vor. VIII. 


. 
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e 1721, and chriſtened on the 
2d of May following at Leiceſter- 
houſe, the King and Queen of 
Pruflia, with the duke of York, 
brother of King George I. being 
ſponſors by their repreſentatives. 

On the firſt inſtitution of the 
moſt honourable order of Knights 
of the Bath, by King George I. his 
Royal Highneſs was, on the 19th 
Jane 1725, inſtalled the firſt 
Knight-companion of the Bath; 
and the year after was, by letters 
patent, bearing date the 27th of 
July 1726, 12 George I. created 
Baron of the iſle of Alderney, Viſ- 
count of Trematon, in the county 
of Cornwall, Earl of Kennington, 
in the county of Surry, Marquis of 
Berkhamſtead, in the county of 
Hertford, and Duke of the coun- 
ty of Cumberland. On the i 
of May 1730, his Royal High- 
neſs was elected a Knight of the 
moſt noble order of the Garter, 
and inſtalled at Wigdſor, on the 
18th of June following, with great 
ſolemnity. 

His Royal Highneſs received, 
under the direction of his royal 
mother, than whom no princeſs 
could be better qualified for ſo 
important a taſk, an education 
ſuitable to his high birth; and 
very early in life ſhewed that ea- 
er diſpoſition of rendering him- 
fer ſerviceable to his country, 
which he afterwards ſignally mani- 


feſted on ſo many important occa- 


ſions. 
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-* frons. He cloſely applied himſelf 
to the military ſervice, and aſſid u- 
ouſly attended the ſcveral reviews 
of the forces with his Majeſty, 
under whom, confidering the ex- 
rience of the maſter, the eager- 
neſs of the ſcholar, and the talents 
of both, it is no way ſurpriſing, 
that his Royal Highneſs made 
the moſt rapid progreſs. On the 
14th' of June 1739, his Majeſty 
gave the royal aſſent to an act to 
enable him to ſettle an aunuity of 
35,0001. on his Royal Highneſs, 
and the heirs ofhis body ; and, on 
the 25th of April 1740, appointed 
his Royal Highneſs colonel of the 
ſecond regiment of foot-guards, in 
the room of Richard Earl of Scar- 
borough, deceaſed, 
The expediency of ſuch an ap- 
ointment was ſoon perceived, by 
the vaſt improvements, in point of 
diſcipline, made byhis Royal High- 
neſs. And the ſtrict obſervation 
of duty and exerciſe required by 
him from that hitherto too much 
neglected corps, was ſoon ſollow- 
ed by a moſt remarkable refor- 
mation of morals ; ſo that his 
Royal Highneſs, in his progreſſion 
to the command of the firit regi- 
ment of foct-2uards, rendered the 
whole of that body an ornament 
and a ſafeguard, mitead of being, 
what they had too often been be- 
fore, a nuſance and a terror to the 
places of royal reſidence. 
On the ceremony of the eſpou- 
ſals between the Princeſs Mary and 
the preſent Landgrave of Helle- 
Caſſel, on the Sth of May fol- 
lowing, his Royal Highneſs act- 
ed as proxy for his moſt Serene 
Highneſs. Soon after, the Spa- 
niards having broken the peace 
between the two kingloms, and a 
fleet under Sir John Norris beiug 


ordered to cruiſe on their coz, 


his Royal Highneſs” laid hold d : " 
that opportunity to ſignalize hin. * 
ſelf, bygoingvolunteer on board it; f * 
but contrary winds having retarded wu 
the expedition, his Royal Hiph. 5 K 
neſs, after twice putting out u | as $ 
ſea, returned to St. James's, fe 
On the 2oth of February, 1741. pe 
42, his Royal Highneſs was ap. why 
pointed colonel of the firſt rev. I 
ment of foot-guards, then vacat ew 
by the deceaſe of Sir Chats (iſ bs 
Wills ; and, on the 17th of Mey Fon 7 
following, was, by his Majeſty and. bj 
command, introduced into the be * 
Privy Council, by the Earl of Th . 
Harrington, Lord Preſident, where treat g 
he took his place at the upper end pened - 
- => board, on his Majeſty's lef King's ; 
an 
. 
On the 26th. of Febr. 1722-1, 2 
his Royal Highneſs was cat = 
tuted major general of his ms. and > 
jeſty's forces. The King being Highneſ, 
upon a viſit the ſame year to his 174 = 
German dominions, and having "4 35 al 
had advice there that the French neral (to 
army, commanded by Marſhal ce and 2 
Noailles, was in motion to attack the 4 
the forces under the earl of Stat, dy his | 
his Majeſty ſet out from Hanover, N infuſcd fn 
on the 16th June, with his Royal intre "dit! 
Highneſs, to join his army, Cer- Wap 
tain intelligence being ſoon after ¶ Nienoy © i 
received, that the marſhal intend- Wane 7 
ed to prevent the junction of the Hui "Bio | 
Hanoverian and Heſſian troops French 0 
with the main body of our ams ſpread 
the King ſent orders to theſe corps eng 2 
to halt at Hanau, and determined dothin 
to march the main body to them, tua, . 
This brought on the battle of lorti ged rh 
Dettingen on the 27th, in which fofl'bly _ 
tis Royal Highneſs com mancing Femainder 
with great bravery as 4 y 115 ' 
he > = igh 
general, at the head of t conſequon 


line of foot, received a moket- 


«ly 


ball, which went through his 
jeg between 'the calf and the 
bone. Our infantry gained ground 
from the beginning, till they re- 
mained maſters of the field ; and 
| our cavalry, after ſuffering the 
moſt ſevere cannonade for eight or 
nine hours, attacked the Houſhold 
troops, and defeated them; on 
which the enemy's whole army 
retreated with great precipitation, 
ant having loſt above 8009 men. The 
bravery of our troops in this ac- 
tion, encouraged by his Majeſty 
and his Royal Highneſs, cannot 
be ſufficiently commended, 

The French continuing to re- 
treat, no conſiderable action hap- 
pened after this battle. On the 
King's return, addreſſes from ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom were 


42-3 preſented to his Majeſty, congra- 
onſh- tulating him on his ſafe arrival, 
m- WF and on the recovery of his Royal 
being Highneſs, On the 16th of July, 
to ;, O. S. his Majeſty conſtituted 
1aving bis Royal Highneſs lieutenant-ge- 
French WH neral, and, in 1745, captain-general 


hal de 
attack 


; Star, 


and commander of his forces, in 
the room of marſhal Wade ; when, 
by his preſence and example, he 


nover, infuſed into them that ſpirit and 
Royal Wiintrepidity, which appeared fo 
Cer- conſpicuous in the battle of Fon- 
n after WWtenoy, on the 11th of May of the 
intend- Wane year. In the beginning of 
of the Eis action, our troops puſhed the 
troops French ſo much, that the alarm 
r s ſpread in their camp of their 
{+ corp? being defeated ; an event, which 
erminee thing but their advantageous 
0 = Ituation within trenches ſtrongly 
attle 0 Ptihed with cannon could have 
hich daft) prevented. During the 
ancin Emander of the campaign, his 
11 1 Highneſs made no motion 
- 2 conſequence, but took all pro- 


ball 
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per meaſures for the ſecurity of 
the towns of Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
and others in Flanders. 
There being grounds to ſuſpect, 
about the middle of the ſummer 
1745, that a rebellion was about 
to break out in the North, his Ma- 
jeſty, who at that time happened 
to be in his German dominions, 
from his paternal care of his peo- 
ple, lolt no time in returning to 
England. Soop after, the young 
pretender landed in Scotland, and, 
on the 4th of September, was 
proclaimed at Perth ; the provoft 
and other magiſtrates having firſt 
left the place. On the 11th, he 
left Perth, and marched to Dum- 
blain ; and, on the 15th, proclaim- 
ed his father at Edinburgh, This 
rebellion will, no doubt, be con- 
ſidered by poſterity, as one of the 
moſt remarkable events in hiſtory ; 
notwithſtanding which, as here 
we mean to ſpeak only of his 
Royal Highneſs, we ſhall ſay no- 
thing of it, till the time he took © 
on him the command of the army 
for the ſuppreſſion of it. To 
his care and conduct we owe the 
preſervation of our lives and liber- 
ties, It was he that re- animated 
the drooping courage of our ſol- 
diers, 
to conquer the very - enemy that 
had ſo ſurpriſingly baffled them 
in the actions of Preſtonpans and 
Falkirk. | 

The rebels made but a ſmall 
improvement of theſe victories. 
They ſtaid too long at Edinburgh, 
and their reputation diminiſhed by 
the ſiege of that caſtle, which they 
were in no condition to undertake, 
Whereas, had they marched into 
the northern parts of England, leav- 
ing a ſmall force to block up the 

B 2 caſtle, 


It was he that taught them - 


4 
caſtle, and keep the communica- 
tion open for their reinforcements 
to follow them, the diſaffected 
there would have been encouraged 
to declare for them, and furniſh 
them with money, which they much 
wanted. Beſides, England was ve- 
ry bare of troops at this time. But 
three battalions of the guards, 
and ſeven regiments of foot, ar- 
rived at Graveſend on the 22d 
of September, 1745. And hap- 
y it was they did; for the day 
fore Sir John Cope was defeat- 
ed ; an event which threw the 
kingdom into a conſternation, that 
will not be readily forgot, and 
made it neceſſary to recall from 
the combined army in Brabant the 
greateſt part of the Engliſh troops 
ſtill employed in it. Accordingly, 
his Majeſty, on the 28th, ordered 
his Royal Highnets to fend over 
immediately eight battalions and 
nine ſquadrons more; and ſhort- 
ly after his Royal Highnefs, the 
French being gone into winter- 
quarters, returned to England. 
The rebels, in the long march 
they afterwards made to Derby, 
were joined but by very few ; and 
had the mortification to find, in all 
the towns through which they paſ- 
Jed, that very many of the gentry, 
and the common people in gene- 
ral, inſtead; of wiſhing them ſuc- 
ceſs, held them in great ie mages TY 
taking all opportunities to teſti- 
fy their diflike and hatred to them. 
At Derby, finding their deſigns 
fruſtrated, and that, if they proceed- 
ed further ſouthwards, they ſhould 
meet the duke in front. while 
Marſhal Wade -from Yorkſhire 
came upon them in the rear, they 
determined to return back to Scot- 


land, The Duke, who had left 
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London the 26th of November, 
followed them ſo very cloſe, thy 
at Carliſle they were obliged u 
leave a garriſon of 400 men u 
ſecure their retreat, The rebel 


molt e 
thoug] 
The 


neſs 11 


found a very eaſy admittance int plealin 
this place, but the Duke was obli. who ex 
ged to lay ſiege to it in form, The ration 
garriſon, however, fearing that, if themſe! 
they held out till a breach wa this eve 
made, they ſhould be put to the in part 
ſword, ſurrendered, at diſcretion, perſtitic 
on the zoth of Dec. 1745. The accomp 
Duke, after the reduction of Ca. phecy t] 
lifle, returned to London; ad that the 
moſt of the army was ordered 1 o bat! 
march ſouthward, not to leave that ſhould u 
part of the kingdom too bare de more 
forces, in caſe the French ſhoull two, 
attempt an invaſion, | His R 
After the battle of Falkirk, the things i; 
King was pleaſed to direct de and the 
Duke to repair to Scotland, w dle, bei 
take on him the command of te marched, 
army there, though his Majely the morr 
was ſo well ſatisfied with general Edinburg 
Hawley's conduct and behaviour, he quarter 
that he continued him next in Wi at nigh! 
command under the Duke, with my on its 
whom the general's credit wa i nl regi, 
not in the leaſt diminiſhed. His WW"; and 
Royal Highneſs ſet out fron WW Neaching 
St. James's on the 25th of | eels of tf 
nuary 1746, and travelled vi only gent] 
ſo much expedition, that he 4. they woul 
rived at Edinburgh the zoth of de rain, 
ſame month between three and four fie, were 
o*clock in the morning. After meaſures, 
ſhort repoſe, and receiving tt ay tl 
compliments of the clergy ud c light a1 
ladies, and ſome others, e hel of the actic 
a council of war, in which it . dem. Th 
determined to march the t dig 
againſt the rebels the next mo Ws not 
ing. They had gained ſo long * up the 
reſpite after the battle of Falk taking St 
as engaged them to try their 0 4 found t 
0 adortive, 


Woops, head, 


moſt efforts againſt Stirling caſtle, 
though with very bad ſucceſs. 


. The arrival of his Royal High- 
" neſs in Scotland was extremely 
in pleaſing to the well- affected there, 
1 who expreſſed the greateſt demon- 
Yo trations of joy, and preſaged to 
F themſelves great wonders from 
— this event. The common people, 
the in particular, being naturally ſu- 


perſtitious, — they ſaw half 
The accompliſhed in his arrival a pro- 
Wal phecy then current amongſt them, 
that the ſon of James ſhould win 
* two battles, but the ſon of George 
that mould win the third, which would 
be more glorious than the other 


ould 0. . ks 
His Royal Highneſs finding all 


de things in readineſs for a march, 
dend the weather proving favour- 
4. 1 able, being clear and froſty, he 
e marched, as he had determined, 
jel the morning after his arrival at 
ener Wa Edinburgh, to Linlithgow, Where 


he quartered at the provoſt's houſe 
that night, As he paſſed the ar- 
my on its march, he ſpoke to ſe- 
reral regiments with great affabi- 


t 

His ty, and was ſo far from re- 
fron WY Proaching them with the ill ſuc- 

of - of the late action, that he 


only gently to!d them, he hoped 
they would be no more afraid of 
the rain, The rebels, on their 


nd fout ide, were obliged to alter their 
After oY Peaſures. Whatever ſeeming ad- 
ng de ages they might boaſt of from 
y the fipht at Falkirk, the balance 


af the action lay entirely againſt 
dem. The common men were 
Fatly diſheartened by it, and, 
Wouph nothing was omitted to 
keep up their ſpirits by the hopes 
taking Stirling caſtle, yet, when 
found that enterpriſe render- 
adortive, and that the King's 


wwops, headed by the Duke, whoſe 
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name they greatly dreaded, were 
coming once more to look them in 
the face, their courage quite for- 
ſook them, and they daily deſerted 
to their own country, in great num- 
bers. Upou this, their leaders, find- 
ing that thoſe who remained were 
rather deſirous of purſuing the 
ſame courſe, than of another en- 
gagement, came to a reſolution 
to march back to the Highlands, 
where they might not only pro- 
tract the war, but perhaps collect 
together again all thoſe who had 
left them. | 

But they were ſo long before 
they put this ſcheme in execution, 
either through the perplexity of 
their councils, or the bad ſitu- 
ation of their affairs, that they had 
but juſt time to make their retreat, 
abandoning their battering can- 
non, and deſtroying their magazine 
of powder and other ſtores, The 
bad weather, that continued during 


the whole month of March and a 


ood part of April, hindeted the 
Puke from getting up with them 
till the 16th of he latter month, 
when the battle of Culloden put 
an end to the rebellion, The 
whole action did not laſt, from 
the firſt cannonading to the flight 
of the rebels, above half an hour ; 
for, as the front line of the rebels. 
was compoſed of Highlanders, 
and their manner of attacking is 
to come down {word in hand, in a 


large body, and with great fury, on 


the enemy, and, if poſſible, on one 
of his flanks, when, if they break 


him or put him in confuſion, they 


make terrible havock ; but, if 


once repulſed, never rally again, 


ſeeking their ſafety only ih flight, 
with very little loſs to the enemy; 
ſo it happened on this occaſion, 
his Royal Highneſs having ordered 

4 his 
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his infantry, before the engage- 
ment, to receive them with their 
bayonets, ſo diſpoſed, as to take 
them in that ſide of their bodies 
where they leaſt expected it, and 
which, of courſe, they were leaſt 
Prepared to defend with their tar- 
gets. Many were the gratulations 
of his Majeſty's dutiful ſubjects, 


on account of their happy delive- 


rance by this victory. 

On the 14th of June following, 
his Majeſty gave his royal aſſent 
to an act for ſettling an addition- 
al revenue of 25,000l. upon his 
Royal Highneſs, à d the heirs male 
of his body, for the ſignal ſervices 
done by him to his country; and 
the city of London, on the 6th of 
September, after his Royal High- 
neis's return from Scotland, pre- 
ſented him with the freedom of 
their corporation in a gold box of 
curious workmanſhip. 

The campaign in the Nether- 
lands was unſucceſsful this year, 
and too far ſpent for his Royal 
Highneſs to reſume his command 


there; but, ia order for opening, 


the next early in the ſpring, he 
went in the depth of winter to 
concert meaſures with the States 
General, for a vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war againſt. France, 
This campaigu alſo proved deci- 


: five in favour of the French, by 


the famous battle of Val, and their 
other ſucceſſes, which ſoon after 
brought about the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. 

On the breaking out of the laſt 


war, his Royal Highneſs was ap- 


pointed to the command of an ar- 
my of obſervation, intended for the 
protection of Hanover, for which 
place he ſet out the gth of April 


- 1757, attended only by his aid-de- 
camps: for it is well known, and 
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will be long remembered, that q 
one regiment of Engliſh was d. 
lowed him, though, a year or tx 
after, more than 20,000 were ſen 
to Germany. The events of tix 
campaign; the battle of Hale. 
beck, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
of July, in which, notwithſtaud- 
ing his great inferiority, hij 
Royal Highneſs withitood fo 
three days Mafſhal d'Eitrees, 
numerdus army; his ſublcquent 
retreat towaids Stade, and the 
convention of neutrality between 
his Royal Highneſs and the Mu. 
ſhal de Richlieu, ſigned at Cloſ- 
ter-ſeven, September 8. need on- 
ly be mentioned, in order u 
obſerve, that, whatever odiun 
might attend thoſe meaſures, none 
could juſtly fall on the Duke al 
Cumberland, who acted, as he 
afterwards proved, in obedience to 
poſitive orders, No wonder then, 
that on his return to England, 
October 12. finding his reception 
very different from what he en 
pected and had deſerved, he te- 
fgned all his military employ- 
ments; and, though ſtrongly 
urged, could never be prevailed 
with to reſume them. For ths 
remainder of that reign he lived 
for the moſt part retired at Wind. 
ſor, and at the funerallof his royal 
father, November 1 1. 1760, alli 
ed as chief mourner, 

For ſome years before his death, 
his health had been much impalr- 
ed; and in 1764, the wound he 
received at Dettingen broke out 
at Newmarket, and put him in im. 
minent danger. The laſt public 
ſervice, for which we hope this n. 
tion will have reaſon to blels the 
memory of his Royal Highnels, 
was, his recommending to his Me- 
jeſty the preſent mĩniſtry. 01 
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while 7 
ſame he 
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On the ziſt of October, 1765, 
having appointed to aſſiſt that 
evening at a council, he came to 
town from Windfor, and went to 
court, though he had ſome alarm- 
Jing ſymptoms the evening before, 
while at cards. And about the 
fame hour, viz. 8 o'clock, bein 

then at his houſe in Upper Gro? 
venor-ftreet, juſt as the Duke of 
Newcaſtle and the Lord Chancel- 
lor came to the council, he was 
ſeized in an inner room, in much 
the ſame manner; on which he 
aid to the Earl of Albemarle, 
who was with him, *«**Tis all 
over”——and ſank down ſenſeleſs 
in his Lord{hip's arms. He was 
interred privately, - but with mi- 
litary honours, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, on the gth of November. 
This ſhort account of his Royal 
Highneſs's actions cannot be bet- 
ter cloſed, than with the follow- 
ing molt juſt elogium, lately given 


at 
as l. 
T two 
e ſen 
f tht 
allen. 
27th 
ſtaud- 
1 
1 for 
trees 
quent 
4 tag 
tween 
Mare 
Clob 
xd on- 
er i 
>c1um 
none 
ke of 
as he 
nce t9 
then, 
land, 


eption i him by the houſe of Lords: 
e e: The many eminent public and 
ie re- private virtues, the extent of 


capacity, and the magnanimity 
*of mind, the affection for his 
' Majeſty's perſon, and the emi- 
nent ſervices performed for this 
* ceuntry, which diſtinguiſhed this 
* great and excellent prince, have 
made an impreſſion never to be 
* eraſed from the minds of agrate- 
* ful people.” 

(For an account of the interment 
of his Royal Highneſs, ſee the 4p- 
fendix to our C bronicle. | 
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HERE was not, perhaps, 
m all England, a perſon 
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who underſtood more artificially 
to diſguiſe her paſſions than the 
late queen, Upon her firſt com- 
ing to the throne, the ducheſs of 
Marlborough had loſt all favour 
with her, as her majeſty had often 
acknowledged to thoſe who have 
told it me. That lady had long 
preſerved an aſcendant over her 
miſtreſs, while ſhe was princeſs, 
which her majeſty, when ſhe came 
to the crown, had neither patience 
to bear, nor ſpirit. ro ſubdue. 
This princeſs was ſo exact an 
abſerver of forms, that ſhe ſeem- 
ed to have made it her ſtudy, 
and would often deſcend ſo low, 
as. to obſerve in her domeſtics 
of either ſex, who came in her 
preſence, whether a ruffle, a pe- 
riwig, or the lining of a coat, 
were unſuitable at certain times. 
The ducheſs, on the other fide, 
who had been uſed to great fami- 
liarities, could not take it into 
her head, that any change of ſta- 
tion ſhould put her upon chan» 
ging her behaviour, the continu» 
ance of which was the more offen- 
ſive to her majeſty, whoſe other 
ſervants, of the greateſt. quality, 
did then treat her with the utmoſt 
reſpect. | | 

The ear cf Godolphin held in 
favour about three years longer, 
and then declined, although he 
kept his office' till the general 
change. I have heard ſeveral rea- 
ſons given for her majelty's carly 
diſguſt againſt that lord. The 
ducheſs, who had long been his 
friend, often prevailed on him to 
ſolicit the queen upon things ve- 
ry unacceptable to her, which her . 
majeſty liked the worſe, as knowing 
from whence they originally came; 
and his lordſhip, although he en- 
deavoured to be as reſpectful as 

B 4 his 
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his nature would permit him, was, 
upon all occakons, much too ar- 
þitrary and obtruding. 

To the duke of Marlborough 
ſhe was wholly indifferent (as her 
-nature in general prompted her to 
be), until his reſtleſs, impatient 
1— had turned ber againſt 


The queen had not à ſtock of 
amity to ſerve aboye one object at 
a time; and further than a bare 

or ill opinion, which ſhe 
n contracted and changed, and, 
very often, upon 2 
me could hardly be ſaid either to 
love or to hate any body. She 
ew ſo jealous upon the change of 
- ſervants, that often, out of fear 
of being impoſed upon, by an 
over caution ſhe would impoſe up- 
on herſelf; ſhe took a delight in 
refuſing thoſe who were thought 
to have greateſt power with her, 
even in the moſt reaſonable things, 
and ſuch as were neceſſary for her 
ſervice; nor would let them be 
done till ſhe fell into the htmour 
of it herſelf. 

Upon the grounds I have al- 
ready related, her majeſty had 

radually conceived a moſt root- 
ed averſion for the duke and 
ducheſs of Marlborough, and the 
earl of Godolphin ; which ſpread, 
in time, through all their allies 
and relations, particularly to the 
earl of Hertford, whoſe ungovern- 

able temper had made him fail in 
his perſonal reſpects to her ma- 
* | 
This I take to have been the 
principal ground of the queen's 


o Brovage is a ſea-port of Zantonge, in France, between the mouths of (i: 
Garonne and the Charente; it js well fortified, and ſurrounded with falr mo- 


raſles. | 


* 


reſolutions to make a change 9 
ſome officers both in her family 
and kingdom; and that theſe x. 
ſolutions did not proceed from any 
real apprehenſion ſhe had of dan. 
er to the charch or monarchy, 
'or, although ſhe had been ftrid. 
ly educated in the former, and 
wo much approved its doctrine 
and diſcipline, yet ſhe was not 
ſo ready to foreſee any attempts 
againſt it by the party then pre- 
ſiding. But the — that moſt 
influenced her were ſuch as con- 
cerned her own power and prero- 
gative, which thoſe neareſt about 
her were making daily encroach. 
ments upon, by their undutiful 
behaviour and unreaſonable de- 
mands, 
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Letter from Henry IV. of France t 
Madame de Gramont, Widow if 
Philebert Comte de Gramont; 
from a Manuſcript Collection of 
that great and good Monarch 
letters bequeathed by the late (unte 
1 rh to the Preſident Hi. 

7. 


NE of your lackeys is jul 

arrived, who was kept pri- 
ſoner ten days at Brouage“, where 
they took from him two letters di- 
rected for me, one from you, and 
one from my ſiſter ; being, hon. 
ever, alarmed at the manner in 
which Saint Luke told them I 
ſhould reſent it, they ſent me the 
letters by one of their own people, 
who could not arrive till to-night 
The veſſel that brought him wi 


return in an hour. I have, 
therefore, diſpatched it, havin 
retained Eſpryt, for reaſons whic 
you will ſoon hear talked of, I 
had yeſterday news from Germa- 
ny ; our army will, on the laſt of 
July old flile, be at La Place Mon- 
tre, in France. 
A horſe-load of corn in Cham- 


paigne and Burgundy, is worth 


co livres, in Paris 30. It great- 
ſy excites one's pity to ſee how the 
people periſh here for hunger. If 
you want a coach-horſe, I have 
one in my troop as handſome as 
yours. I arrived here laſt night 
from Marans +, where I went to 
provide for the ſafety of the place. 
| cannot tell you how much I 
wiſhed you there: it is a place 
more ſuited to your taſte than any 
| ever ſaw ; is it for this reaſon 
that I muſt part with it ſ o ſoon | ? 
It is an ifland ſurrounded by a 
woody moraſs, cut into many ca- 
nals for the conveniency of fetch- 
ing the wood by boats, The wa- 
ter 1s very clear, not quite ſtag- 
nant ; the canals are of all dimen. 
ſons, and the boats of all ſizes ; 
among theſe deſerts thefe are a 
thouſand gardens, which are acceſ- 
ible only by boats. The iſland, thus 
ſurrounded, is about two leagues in 
circumference, and a river flows by 
the foot of the caſtle to the mid- 
dle of the town, which is as ha- 
bitable as Pau, and there are few 
houſes that have not a little boat 
at the door, This river divides 
telf into two branches, which 


cry not only large boats, but 
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veſſels of 50 tons from hence to 
the ſea, which is about two 
leagues; and I am inclined to 
think, that what I call a river, is 
really a canal: The other way 
large boats go quite up to Nyort, 
which is 12 Jeagues : in this paſ- 
ſage there is an infinite number 
of little iſlands, with mills and 
manufactures of various kinds, in- 
numerable birds of all ſorts which 
fill the air with muſic, and a great 
variety of ſea-fowl, of which I 
ſend you ſome of the feathers. 
The fiſh are incredible, as well 
with reſpe& to quantity as ſize and 
price. A carp of the largeſt ſize 
may be bought for three-pence, 
and a pike for ſive- pence. It is a 
lace of great traffic, carried on 
y boats, and the fail, though 
very low, produces great plenty 
of corn. One may live there plea- 
ſantly in peace, and ſafely in war. 
A lover might here rejoice with 
the object of his wiſhes, or filent- 
ly complain of abſence without 
intruſion. O how fit is this place 
for delight! I ſhall ſet out on 
Thurſday for Pons, where I ſhall 
be nearer you, but I ſhall not ſtay 
there long. I am afraid my other 
lackeys are dead, for I hear no- 
thing of them. Let me, my ſoul, 
be till happy in your favour 
believe my fidelity to be without 
ſpot, and without parallel; if 
this can give you pleaſure, be 
happy; for your ſlave adores you 
to diſtraction. I kiſs your hands, 

my life, a thouſand times. 
June 17. 


| | Marans is a town of Aulnis, in France, ſituated upon the Sevre Niertoiſe, 
v2 moraſs: it has a caltle, and is two leagues from the ſea, and four from 
Rochelle. It ſuffered much in the civil wars, being ſometimes in the hands 
of the Huguenots, and ſometimes in thoſe of the Catholics. 


| The French is, pour ce ceul roſpect ſuys je apres a les changer. 
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Character of the late Duke of Or- 
mond; from the two laſt poſthu- 
mous volumen - of Dean Swift's 
evorks. 


Els event {meaning the 
attainder of the Duke] 


neither they [the miniſtry] nor 


I. nor, I believe, any one per- 
ſon in the three kingdoms, did 
ever pretend to forele:; and, 
now it is done, it looks like 
who confider 
the nobleneſs of his birth, the 
reat merits of his anceſtors, and 
is own; his long unſpotted loy- 
alty, his affability, generoſity, and 
ſweetneſs of nature, I knew him 
long and well, and, excepting 
the frailties of his youth, which 
had been for ſome years over, and 
that eaſineſs of temper which did 
ſometimes lead him to follow the 
judgment of thoſe who had, by 
many degrees, leſs underſtanding 
than himſelf, I have not converſed 
with a more faultleſs perſon ; of 
— juſtice and charity; a true 
enſe of religion, without oſten- 
tation; of undoubted valour, tho- 
roughly ſkilled in his trade of a 
ſoldier; a quick and ready ap- 
prehenfion, with a good ſhare 
of underſtanding, and a general 
knowledge in men and hiftory ; 
although under ſome diſadvan- 
tage by / an invincible modeſtly, 
which however could not but ren- 
der him yet more amiable to thoſe 
who had the honour and happi- 
neſs of being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with him. This is a ſhort im- 
perfect character of that great per- 
fon the duke of Ormond, who is 
now attainted for high treaſon ; 
and therefore I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to offer one ſy llable in his 
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vindication, upon that head, again 
the deciſion of a parliament, Ye 
this, I think, may be allowed ne 
to believe, or at leaſt to hope, 
that when, by the direct and re. 
peated commands of the queen, 
his miſtreſs, he committed thoſe 
taults for which he hath now fer. 
feited his country, his titles, and 
his fortune; he no more conceiy. 
ed himſelf to be acting high tres. 
ſon, than he did when he wa 
wounded and a priſoner at Lon- 
don, for his ſovereign king Wil. 
liam, or when he took and burn» 
ed the enemy's fleet at Vigo, 
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Character of Harley Earl of Or. 
ford; from the two laſt poſtin- 
mous wolumes of Dean Swift 


avorks. 


H E earl of Oxford is a per. 

ſon of as much virtue, a 
can poſſibly conſiſt with the love 
of power; and his love of powe 
is no greater than what is common 
to men of his ſuperior capacities; 
neither did any man ever appea 
to value it leſs after he had obtain- 
ed it, or exert it with more mode- 
ration. He is the only inſtance, 


that ever fell within my memory oi 


obſervation, of aperſon paſſing fron 
a private life, through the ſeveral 
ſtages of greatneſs, without a0 
perceivable impreſſion upon hi 
temper or behaviour, As his on 
birth was illuſtrious, being de. 
ſcended from the heirs- general of 
the Yeres and the Mortimer, l 
he ſeemed to value that accident 

advantage in himſelf, and other 
more than jt could pretend to de- 
ſerve. He abounded in good . 
ture and good humour ; althoug 

ſubject to paſſion, as ! bare be 
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it afirmed by others, and owned 
by himſelf ; which, however, he 
kept under the ſtricteſt govern» 
ment, till towards the end of his 
miniltry, when he began to grow 
ſoured, and to ſuſpe& his friends; 
and, perhaps, thought it not 
worth his pains to manage any 
longer. He was a great favourer 
of men of wit and learning, par- 
ticularly the former, whom he 
careſſed without diſtinction of par- 
ty, and could not endure to think 
that any of them ſhould be his 
enemies; and it was his good for- 
tune that none of them ever ap- 
peared to be ſo; at leaſt, if one 
may judge by the libels and pam- 
phlets publiſhed againſt him, 


of amuſement, with a moſt unat- 
fefted indifference :; neither do I 
remember ever to have endangered 
his good opinion. ſo much, as by 
appearing uncaſy when the dealers 
ve in that kind of writing firſt be- 
ver gan to pour out their ſcurrilities 
00 againſt me; which, he thought, 
5; was a weakneſs altogether inexcuſ- 
ear able in a man of virtue and liberal 


in- education. He had the greateſt 
de- variety of knowledge that I have 
ce, any where met; was a perfect 
y ot + maſter of the learned languages, 
om and well ſcilled in divinity. He 
eral had a prcdigious memory, and a 
any moſt exact judgment. In draw- 
his ing up any ſtate- paper, no man 
owl had more proper thoughts, or put 


them in ſo ſtrong and clear a light. 
Although his ſtyle were not always 
correct, which, however, he knew 
bow to mend; yet, often, to ſave 
ume, he would leave the ſmaller 
alterations to others. I have heard 
that he ſpoke but ſeldom in par- 
lament, and then rather with art 


than eloquence; but no man equal» 
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which he frequently read, by way 


led him in the knowledge of our 
conſtitution ; the reputation where 


of made him be choſen ſpeaker to 


three ſucceſſive parliaments; which 
office J have often heard his ene- 
mies allow him to have executed 
with univerſal applauſe: his ſa- 
gacity was ſuch, that I could pro- 
duce very amazing inſtances of it, 
if they were not unſeaſonable. In 
all difficulties, he immediately 
found the true point that was to 
be purſued, and adhered to it : 
and one or two others in the mi- 
niſtry have confeſſed very.often to 
me, that, after having condemn- 
ed his opinion, they found him in 
the right, and themſelves in the 
wrong. He was utterly a ſtranger 
to fearz and, confequently, had 
a preſence of mind upon all emer- 
gencies, His liberality, and con- 
tempt of money, were ſuch, that 
he almoſt ruined his eftate while 
he was in employment; yet his 
avarice for the public was ſo 

that it neither confiſted with the 
preſent corruptions of the age, nor 
the circumſtances of the time. He 
was ſeldom miſtaken in his jud 
ment of men, and therefore not 
apt to change a good or ill opi- 
nion by. the repreſentation of 
others ; except toward the end of 
his miniſtry. He was affable and 
courteous, extremely eaſy and 
agrecable in converſation, and al- 
together diſengaged ; regular in 
his life, with great appearance of 
piety ; nor ever guilty of any. ex- 
preſſions that could poſſibly tend 
to what was indecent or profane. 
His imperfections were, at leaſh, 
as obvious, although not ſo nu- 
merous, as his virtues, He had 
an air of ſecrecy in his manner and 
countenance, by no meaus proper 
for a great miniſter, becauſe it 
ty | warns 
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warns all men to prepare againſt 
it. He often pave no anſwer at 
all, and very ſeldom a direct one: 
and I the rather blame this reſerv- 
edneſs of temper, becauſe I have 
known a very different practice 
ſucceed much better : of which, 
among others, the late earl of Sun- 
derland, and the preſent lord 
Sommers, perſons of great abili- 
ties, are remarkable inſtances ; 
who uſed to talk in ſo frank a 
manner, that they ſeemed to diſ- 
cover the bottom of their hearts, 
and, by that appearance of con- 
fidence, would eaſily unlock the 
breaſts of others, 
Oxford pleads, in excuſe of this 
charge, that he hath ſeldom or 
never communicated any thing 
which was of importance to be 
concealed, wherein he hath not 
been deceived by the vanity, trea- 
chery, - or indiſcretion of thoſe he 
diſcovered it to. Another of his 
imperfections, univerſally known 
and complained of, was procraſti- 
nation, or delay; which was, 
doubtleſs, natural to him, although 
he often bore the blame without 
the guilt, and when the remedy 
was not in his power ; for never 
were prince and miniſter better 
matched than his ſovereign and 
he, upon that article: and, there. 
fore, in the diſpoſal of employ- 
ments, wherein the queen was 
very abſolute, a year would often 
paſs befcre they could come to a 
determination, I remember he 
was likewiſe heavily charged with 
the common court vice, of pro- 
miſing very liberally, and ſeldom 
forming; of which, although 
cannot altogether acquit him, 
yet, I am confident, his inten- 
tions were generally better than 
kis diſappointed folicitors would 


But the earl of 


believe. It may be likewiſe fal 
of him, that he certainly did ng 
value, or did not underſtand the 
art of acquiring, friends ; having 
made very few during the time d 
his power, and contracted a gien 
number of enemies, Some of u 
uſed to obſerve, that thoſe whon 
he talked well of, or ſuffered u 
be often near him, were not in: 
ſituation of much advantage ; and 
that his mentioning others with 
contempt, or diſlike, was no hin. 
drance at all to their preferment, 
I have dwelt the longer upon this 
great man's character, becauſe [ 
have obſerved it ſo often miſtaken 
by the wiſe reaſoners of both par. 
ties: beſides, having had the bo. 
nour, far almoſt four years, of: 
nearer acquaintance with him than 
uſually happens to men of ny 
level, and this without the leaf 
mercenary obligation, I thought it 
lay ih my power, as I am ſure it 
is in my will, to repreſent him to 
the world with impartiality and 
truth, - 
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Character of the late Viſc. Beli. 
broke ; from the two laft poſtbu- 
mous wolume; of Dean Swift' 
works. 


T happens to very few men, 
in any age or country, t0 
come into the world with ſo many 
advantages of nature and fortunt, 
as the late ſecretary Bolingbroke: 
deſcended from the beſt familie 
in England, heir to a great pati 
monial eſtate, of a ſound conſl. 
tution, and a moſt graceful, amt 
able perſon : but all theſe, ! 
they been of equal value, were m. 
finitely below, in degree, {0 


accompliſhments of his " 
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ch was adorned with the 
wo, gifts that God hath yet 
thought fit to beſtow upon the 
children of men; a ſtrong memo- 
ry, a clear judgment, a vaſt range 
of wit and fancy, a thorough com- 
prehenſion, an invincible elo- 
quence, with a moſt agreeable elo- 
cation. He had well cultivated 
ill theſe talents by travel and ſtu- 
dy, the latter of which he ſeldom 
omitted, even in the midſt of his 
pleaſures, of which he had indeed 
been too great and criminal a pur- 


ſuaded to leave off intemperance 
1 * which he did for ſome 
time to ſuch a degree that he ſeem- 
ed rather abſtemious; yet he was 
laid to allow himſelf other liber- 
ties, which can by no means be 
reconciled to religion or morals ; 
whereof, I have reaſon to believe, 
he began to be ſenſible, But he 
was fond of 1 and 
buſineſs, and of being eſteemed 
excellent at both; upon which ac- 
count he had a great reſpect for 
the characters of Alcibiades and 
Petronius, eſpecially the latter, 
whom he would gladly be thought 
to reſemble. His detraQtors 
charged him with ſome degree 
of affectation, and, perhaps, not 
altogether without grounds ; fince 
it was hardly poſſible for a young 
man, with half the buſineſs of the 
nation upon him, and the applauſe 
of the whole, to eſcape ſome tinc- 
ture of that infirmity. He had 


been early bred to buſineſs, was 
2 moſt artful 


negotiator, aud per- 
tealy — foreign affairs. 
But what I have often wondered 
it in a man of his temper was, his 
prodigious application, whenever 
he thought it neceſſary ; for he 
would plod whole days and nig bes, 
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fuer: for, although he was per- 


19 
like the 3 clerk in an office; 
His talent o ing in public, 
for which he — — much 
celebrated, I know nothing of, 
except from the informations of 
others; but underſtanding men, 
of both parties, have aſſured me, 
that, in this point, in their me- 
mory and judgment, he was never 
equalled. | 


RP. . —_— 
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Memoirs of the life of William Puli- 


ney, earl of Bath, 
WWF ISO Pultney, eſq; 
afterwards earl of Bath, 
deſcended from one of the moſt 
ancient families in the kingdom, 
was born in the year 1682. Bein 
ſprung to a plentiful fortune, he 
early had a ſeat in the houſe of 
commons, and began to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by being a warm 
partizan againſt the miniſtry in 
the reign of queen Anne, He had 
ſagacity to detect their errors, and 
ſpirited eloquence ſufficient to ex- 
poſe them. 
Theſe ſervices were well re- 
warded by king George I. who, 
=_ coming to the throne, raiſed 
r. Pultney to the place of ſecre- 
tary at war, in the year 1714. 
Not long after he was raiſed to be 
coiterer to his majeſty's houſhold ; 
but the intimacy between this gen- 
tleman and Sir Robert Walpole, 
who then acted as prime miniſter, 
was ſoon interrupted, by its being 
ſuſpected that Sir Robert was deſi- 
rous of extending the limits of 
prerogative, and promoting the 
intereſts of Hanover, at the ex- 
pence of his country, 
Accordingly, in the year 1725, 
the king, by advice of this mini- 
ſter, deſiring that a ſum of money 
mould 
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ſhould be voted him by the com- 
mons, in order to diſcharge the 
debts cotracted in his civil go- 
vernment, Mr. Pultney moved, 
that-an account ſhould be laid be- 
fore the houſe, of all money paid 
for ſecret ſervice during the laſt 
twenty-five years, to the then pre- 
ſent time. Ibis cauſed an irre- 
concileable breach between the two 
miniſters, which in two years af- 
ter broke out into open invective. 
Upon the houſe of commons de- 
liberating upon the loan of the 
Bank, which Sir Robert warmly 
eſpouſed, Mr. Pultney obſerved, 
that ſhifting the funds, was but 


_ perpetuating taxes, and putting 


of the evil day; and ſome warm 
altercation | paſſed between him 
and the prime miniſter ; however, 
Sir Robert carried it in the houſe 
for this time. . | 
Nor did Mr. Pultney confine his 
difpleaſure at the miniſter to his 
rſon only, but to all his mea- 
— - ſo that ſome have been of 
Opinion, that he oppoſed Sir 
Robert often when the. meaſures 
he purſued were. beneficial to the 
public. However, it would be 
tedious to our readers, as well as 
unentertaiping, to go through the 
courſe of che oppoſition between 
them, Gnce to do this to any pur- 
oſe, would be to analyſe their 
38 which the nature of the 
preſent abſtract will not allow us 
to do. Be it then ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that this courſe of ſleady 
oppoſition; at laſt became ſo ob- 
noxious to the crown, that the 
king, on the firſt day of July, 
t731, called for the council book, 
and with his own hand ſtruck the 
name of William Pultney, eſq; 
out of the liſt of privy counſel- 
lors; his majeſty further ordered 
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him to be put out of all comnif 
ſions for the peace; the ſever; 
lords lieutenants, from whom be 
had received deputations, wer 
commanded to revoke them; 2nd 
the lord chancellor and ſecretaties 
of ſtate were directed to give 
the neceſſary orders for that pur. 
E. 
A proceeding fo violent in the 
miniſtry, only ſerved to inflane 
this gentleman's reſentment, and 
increaſe his popularity, It ws 
ſome time after this that he made 
that celebrated ſpeech, in which 
he compared the miniſtry to an 
empiric, and the conftitation of 
England to his patient. This 
pretender in phyſic,“ ſaid he, « be. 
ing conſulted, tells the diſtemper. 
ed perſon, there were but two 


three ways of treating his diſeaſ:, 


and he was afraid that none of 
them would ſucceed, A vomit 
might throw him into convulſions 
that would : occafion immediate 
death; a purge might bring ona 
diarrheea that would carry him of 
in a ſhoft time; and he had been 
already bled ſo much, and ſo cf. 
ten, that he could beat it no long 
er. The unfortunate patient, 
ſhocked at this declaration, te- 
plies, Sir, you have always pte. 
tended to be a regular doctor, but 
I now find you are an erat 
quack; F had an excellent conſt 
tution when I firſt fell into you? 
hands, but yon have quite de. 
ſtroyed it; and now [ find I have 
no other chance for ſaving M7 
hſe buf by calling for the help of 
ſome regular phy ſician.“ ; 
In this manner he continved in. 
flexibly ſevere, attacking the bad 
meaſures of the minitter with s 
degree of eloquence and farcim 
that worſted every antagons 15 
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& Robert was often heard to ſay, 
that he dreaded his tongue more 
than another man's ſword. In the 
year 1738, when oppoſition ran 
{ſo high that ſevera! members open- 
ly left the houſe, as finding that 
party and not reaſon carried it 
in every motion, Mr. Pultney 
tought proper to vindicate the 
extraordinary Rep which they had 
taken; and when a motion was 
made for removing Sir Robert 
Walpole, he warmly ſupported 1t. 

What a ſingle ſeſſion could not 
effekt, was at length brought 
about by time; and in the year 
1741, when Sir Robert found his 
place of prime miniſter no longer 
tenable, he wiſely reſigned all his 
employments, and was created 
earl of Orford, His oppoſers, 
among whom - Mr. Pultney had 
long been foremoſt, - were aſſured 
of being provided for, and among 
fveral other promotions, Mr. Pult- 
ney was ſworn of the privy coun- 
al, and ſoon afterwards created 
ear] of Bath, He had long lived 
in the very focus of popular ob. 
ſervation, and was reſpected as 
the chief bulwark againſt the en- 
croachments of the crown. But 
from the moment he accepted a 
title, all his favour with the peo- 


bt ble was at an end, and the reſt of 
gat dis life was ſpent in contemning 
Mi. that applauſe which he no longer 
wet could ſecure, Dying without iſſue 

on the eighth of June, 1764, his 


title became extin& ; and his only 
bn having died ſome time before 
m Portugal, the paternal eſtate 
derolved to his brother lieute- 
tant-general Pultney, In his 
will he leſt four hundred pounds 
o his couſin, Mrs, Johnſon ; five 
undred pounds, {with his library, 
v Ur reverend Mr, Douglas; 
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and an annuity of fix hundred 
pounds -to the ingenious Mr. 
Coleman, whom, it is ſaid by 
ſome, he aſſiſted in writing the 
Connotileur, 


as * Mt. ht 


fon was ever bleſſed with. She 


—— 


Memoirs of Mrs. Johnſon, the cele- 
brated Stella of Dean Swift, 
drawn up by the Dean himſelf, 
From the two laſt poſthumous u- 
lumes of his works. 


On the Death of Mrs, Jobnſon. 


HIS day, being Sunday 
January 28th, 1727-8, 

about eight o'clock at night, a 
ſervant brought me a note, with an 
account of the death of the trueſt, 
moſt virtuous, and valuable friend, 
that I or perhaps any other per- 


expired about fix in the evening 
of this day; and, as ſoon as I am 
left alone, which is about eleven 
at night, I reſolve, for my own 
ſatis faction, to ſay ſomething of 
her life and character. 
She was born at Richmond in 
Surry, on the thirteenth day of 
March, in the year 1681. Her 
father was a younger brother of a 
ood family in Watts 
her mother of a lower degree; 
and indeed ſhe had little to boaſt - 
of her birth. T knew her from 
ſix years old, and had ſome ſhare 
in her education, by directing 
what books ſhe ſhould read, and 
perpetually inſtructing her in the 
principles of honour and virtue; 
from which ſhe never ſwerved in 
any one action or moment of her 
life. She was fickly from her 
childhood until about the age of 
fiftcen : but then grew into per- 
te&t health, and was looked upon 
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as one of the moſt beautiful, 
graceful, and agreeable young 
women in London, only a little 
too fat, Her hair was blacker 
than a raven, and every feature 
of her face in perfection. She 
lived generally in the country, 
with a family, where ſhe contract- 
ed an intimate friendſhip with an- 
other lady of more advanced years. 
I was then (to my mortification) 
fettled in Ireland; and, about a 
ar after, going to viſit my 
tends in England, I found ſhe 
was a little uneaſy upon the death 
of a perſon on whom ſhe had 
fome dependence. Her fortune, 
at that time, was 1h all not above 
fifteen hundred pounds, the in- 
tereſt of which was but a ſcanty 
maintenance, in ſo dear a coun- 
try, for one of her ſpirit. Upon 
this conſideration, and indeed ve- 
ry much for my own ſatisfaction, 
who had few friends or acquaint- 
ance in Ireland, I prevailed with 
her and her dear friend and com- 
panion , the other lady, to draw - 
what money they had into Ireland, 
a great part of their fortune being 
In annuities upon funds. Money 
was then at ten per cent. in Ire- 
land, befides the advantage of 
returning it, and all neceiſarics 
of life at half the price. They 


- eMmplied with my advice, and 
ſoon after came over; but, I hap- 


penny to continue ſome time 
onger in England, they were 
much diſcouraged to live in Dub- 
lin, where they were wholly ſtran- 
gers. - She was at that time about 
nineteen years old, and her per- 
ſon was ſoon diſtinguiſhed. But. 
the adventure looked ſo like a 
frolic, the cenſure held, for ſome 


Mrs. Dingley. 
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time, as if there were a ſecrethif 
tory in ſuch a removal; Which 
however, ſoon blew off by herg. 
cellent conduct She came oye 
with her friend on the 1 
the year 170—; and they bot 
lived together until this day, when 
death removed her from us. For 
ſome years paſt, ſhe had been yi. 
fited with continual ill-health; 
and ſeveral times, within thek 
laſt two years, her life was de- 
ſpaired of, But, for this twelve: 
month paſt, ſhe never had a day's 
health ; and, properly ſpeaking, 
ſhe hath been dying fix months, 
but ye alive, almoſt againſt nz 
ture, by the generous kindneſs 
of two phyſicians, and the care 
of her friends,—Thus far I unt 
the ſame night between eleven and 
twelve. 

Never was any of her ſex bor 
with better gifts of the mind, or 
more improved them by reading 
and converſation. Yet her me. 
mory was uot of the beſt, and 
was impaired in the latter yeas 
of her life, But I cannot call u 
mind that I ever once heard het 
make a wrong judgment of pe. 
ions, books, or affairs. Her a0. 
vice was always the beſt, and with 
the greateſt freedom, mixt with 
the greateſt decency, She had 4 
graceiulneſs ſomewhat more that 
huinan in every motion, woc, 
and action. Never was ſ happy 
a conjunction of civility, freedom, 
caſineſs, and fincerity. Ther 
ſeemed to be a combination among 
all that knew her, to treat bet 
with a dignity much beyond het 
rank: yet people of all forts wif 
never more eaſy than in her com- 
pany. Mr. Addiſen, when ae 
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was in Ireland, being introduced 
to her, immediately found her 
out; and, if he had not ſoon after 
left the kingdom, aſſured me he 
would have uſed all endeavours to 
cultivate her friendſhip. A rude 
or conceited coxcomb * paſſed his 
time very ill, upon che leaſt breach 
of reſpect; for, in ſuch a caſe, 
ſhe had no mercy, but was ſure to 
expoſe him to the contempt of the 
tanders-by ; yet in ſuch a manner 
23 he was aſhamed to complain, 
and durſt not reſent. All of us, 
who had the happineſs of her 
friendſhip, agreed unanimouſly, 
that, in an afternoon or evening's 
converſation, ſhe never failed, be- 
fore we parted, of delivering the 
beft thing that was ſaid in the 
company. Some of us have writ- 
ten down ſeveral of her ſayings, 
or what the French call Bon Mots, 
wherein ſhe excelled almoit be- 
yond belief. She never miſtook 
the underſtanding of others; nor 
ever ſaid a ſevere word, but where 
amuch ſeverer was deſerved. 

Her ſervants loved and almoſt 
adored her at the ſame time, She 
would, upon occaſions, treat them 
vith freedom; yet her demeanour 
was ſo awful, that they durſt not 
fail in the leaſt point of reſpect. 
dhe chid them ſeldom, but it was 
with ſeverity, which had an ef- 
ſet upon them for a long time 
iter, 

January 26th, My head aches 
ad can write no more. f 

January zoth. Tueſday. 

This is he night of the funeral, 
wick my fickneſs will not ſuffer 
me to attend, It is now nine at 
Akt, and I am removed into an- 
Mer apartment, that I may not 
ke the light of the church, which- 

Vor. VIII. | 
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is juſt over againſt the window of 
my bedchamber. 

With all the ſoftneſs of temper 
that became a lady, ſhe had the 
perſonal courage of a hero. She 
and her friend having removed 
their lodgings to a new houſe; 
which ſtood ſolitary; a parcel of. 
rogues, armed, attempted the 
houſe, where there was only one 
boy ; ſhe was then about four and 
twenty : and, having been warned 
to apprehend ſome ſuch attempt, 
the learned the management of a 
piſtol; and, the other women and 


' ſervants being half-dead with fear, 


ſhe ſtole ſoftly to her dining-room 
window, put on a black uood, to 
prevent being ſeen, primed the 
piſtol freſh, gently lifted up the 
ſaſh; and, taking her aim with 
the utmoſt preſence of mind, dif. 
charged the piſtol, loaden with 
the bullets, into the body of one 
villain, who ſtood the faireſt mark. 

The fellow, mortally wounded, 

was carried off by the reſt, and 
died the next morning, but his 
companions could not be found. 

The duke of Ormond had often 
drank her health to me upon that 
account, and had always an high 
eſteem for her; She was indeed 
under ſome apprehenſions of going 

in a boat, after ſome danger ſhe - 
had narrowly eſcaped by water; 

but ſhe was reaſoned thoroughly 

out of it. She was never known 

to cry out, or diſeover any fear, 
in a coach or on horſeback, or any 

uneaſineſs by thoſe ſudden acci- 

dents with which moſt of her ſex, 

either by weakneſs or affeQation, 
appear ſo much diſordered. 

She never had the leaſt abſe ce 
of mind in converſation, nor given 
to interruption, or — Ca- 

C ger 
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ger to put in her word by wait- forgot much of it by neglect a 
ing impatiently until another had ſickneſs. She had read Carefully 
done. She ſpoke in a moſt agree- all the beſt books of travels which 
able voice, in the plaineſt words, ſerve to open and enlarge the mind, 
never, heſitating, except out of She underſtood the Platonic and 
modeſty before new faces, where Epicurean philoſophy, and jud 
ſhe was ſomewhat reſerved; nor, very well of the defects of the 
among her neareſt friends, ever ter. She made very judicious ab- 
ſpoke much at a time. She was ſtracts of the beſt books ſhe hal 
but little verſed in the common read. She underſtood the nature 
topics of female chat ; ſcandal, of government, and could point 
cenſure, and detraction, never out all the errors of Hobbes, both 
came ont of her mouth: yet, in that and religion. She had 2 
among a few friends, in private _ inſight into phyſic, and 
converſation, ſhe made little cere- knew ſomewhat of anatomy; in 
mony in diſcovering her contempt ' both which ſhe was inſtructed in 
of a coxcomb, and deſcribing all her younger days by an eminent 
his follies to the life; but the phyſician, who had 4 long un- 
follies of her own ſex ſhe was der his care, and bore the highel 
rather inclined to extenuate or to efteem for her perſon and under- 
pity. | ſtanding. She had a true taſte of 
When ſhe was once convinced wit and good ſenſe, both in por- 
by open facts of any breach of try and proſe, and was a perfet 
truth or honour, in a perſon of good critic of ſtyle : neither was 
high ſtation, eſpecially in the it eaſy to find a more proper or 
church, ſhe could not conceal her impartial judge, whoſe advice a 
indignation, nor hear them named author might better rely on, if he 
without ſhewing her diſpleaſure in intended to ſend a thing into the 
her countenanee; particularly one world, provided it was on a ſub. 
or two of the latter fort, whom ject that came within the compal 
the had known and eſteemed, but of her knowledge. Yet, perhaps, 
deteſted above all mankind, when ſhe was ſometimes too ſevere, which 
it was manifeſted that they had is a ſafe and pardonable error, Ste 
ſacrificed thofe two precious vir- preſerved her wit, judgment, and 
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tues to their ambition, and would vivacity to the laſt, but often uſed Much, by tl 
much ſooner have forgiven them to complain of her memory. En, and a 
the common immoralities of the Her fortune, with ſome accel 75 lhe bec 
laity. | fion, could not, as I have hear er life, 

Her frequent fits of ſickneſs, in ſay, amount to much more that . yet 
moſt parts of her life, had pre- two thouſand pounds, whereof a E to the 
vented her from making that pro- great part fell with her life, ba- — 
greſs in reading which ſhe would ing been 2 upon 2 . 
otherwiſe have done. She was in England, and one in Ireland. ever deſp 


well verſed in the Greek and Ro- In a perſon ſo extraordinary, pet Som 
er 


man ſtory, 'and was not unſkilled haps, it may be pardonable 10 . 
in that of France and England. mention ſome particulars, „ fo were; 
She ſpoke French perfectly, but though of little moment, wy met wig 
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than to ſet forth her character. 
dome preſents of gold- pieces be · 
ing often made to her while ſhe 
was a girl, by her mother and 
other friends, on promiſe to keep 
them, ſhe grew into ſuch a ſpirit 
of thrift, that, in about three 
years, they amounted to above 
two hundred pounds. She uſed 
to ſhew them with boaſting ; but 
her -mother, apprehending ſhe 
would be cheated of them, pre- 
vailed, in ſome months, and with 
great importunities, to have them 
put out to intereſt; when, the 
girl loſing the pleaſure of ſeeing 
and counting her gold, which ſhe 
never failed of doing many times 
in a day, and deſpairing of heap- 
Ing up ſuch another treaſure, her 
humour took the quite contrary 
urn: ſhe grew careleſs and ſquan- 
dering of every new acquiſition, 
and ſo continued till about two 
nd twenty ; when, by advice of 
ome friends, and the fright of 
paying large bills of tradeſmen, 
ho enticed her into debt, ſhe 
began to reflect upon her own fol- 
by, and was never at reſt until ſhe 
ad diſcharged all her ſhop-bills, 
d refunded herſelf a conſider- 
de ſum ſhe had run out. After 
nich, by the addition of a few 
pars, and a ſuperior underſtand- 
lp, ſhe became, and continued 
Uher life, a moſt prudent œco- 
omiſt ; yet ſtill with a ſtrong 
Kit to the liberal fide, wherein 
de gratified herſelf by avoidin 

u expence. in cloaths (which 
* ever deſpiſed) beyond what 
merely decent. And, al- 
ugh her frequent returns of 
nels were very chargeable, ex- 
M fees to phyſicians, of which 
At with ſeveral ſo generous, 
could force nothing on 
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them (and indeed ſhe muſt other- 
wiſe have been undone), yet ſhe 
never was without a conſiderable 
ſum of ready money. Inſomuch 

» that, upon her death, when her 
neareſt friends thought her very 
bare, her executors found in her 
ſtrong box about a hundred and 
fiſty pounds in gold. She la- 
mented the narrowneſs of her for- 
tune in nothing ſo much, as that 
it did not enable her to entertain 
her friends ſo often, and in ſo hoſ- 
pitable a manner as ſhe deſired. 
Yet they were always welcome; 
and, while ſne was in health to 
direct, were treated with neatneſa 
and elegance: ſo that the revenues 
of her and her companion paſſed 
for much more conſiderable than 
they really were. They lived al- 
ways in lodgings; their domeſ- 
tics confiſted of two maids and 
one man. She kept an account 
of all the family expences, from 
her arrival in Ireland to ' ſome 
months before her death; and ſhe - 
would often repine, when look- 
ing back upon the annals of her 
houſhold bills, that every thing 
neceſſary for life was double the 
price, while intereſt of money was 
funk almoſt to one half; ſo that 
the addition made to her fortune 
was indeed grown abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Wn 74 

I fince writ as I found time.] 
ut her charity to the poor was 

a duty not to be diminiſhed, and 
therefore became a tax upon thoſe 
tradeſmen who furniſh the foppe= 
ries of other ladies. She bought 
cloaths as ſeldom as poſſible, and 
thoſe as plain and cheap as con ſiſt- 
ed with the fituation ſhe was in; 
and wore no lace for many years. 
Either her judgment or fortune 
was extraordinary, in the _ 
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of thoſe on whom ſhe beſtowed her 
charity; for it went further in 
doing good than double the ſum 
from any other hand. And I have 
heard her ſay, ſhe always met with 
gratitude from the poor: which 
muſt be. owing to her {kill in diſ- 
NN proper objects, as 
well as her gracious manner in re- 
Leving them. 

But ſhe had another quality 


that much delighted her, although 


It may be thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty: however, it 
was a pleaſure ſne could not reſiſt: 


I mean that of making agreeable 


| apa wherein I never knew 
er equal, although it be an affair 
of as delicate a nature as moſt in 
the courſe of life. She uſed to de- 
fine a preſent, that it was a gift 
to a friend of ſomething he want- 
£d or was fond of, and which 
could not be eaſily gotten for mo- 
pey. I am conhdent, during my 
acquaintance with her, ſhe Lak, 
in theſe and ſome other kinds of 
liberality, diſpoſed of to the va- 
Jue of ſeveral hundred pounds. As 
to preſents made to herſelf, ſhe 
received them with great unwil- 
lingneſs, but eſpecially from thoſe 
to whom ſhe had ever given any ; 
being, on all occaſions, the moſt 
diſintereſted mortal I ever knew or 


heard of, 


From her own diſpoſition, at 
leaſt as much as from the frequent 
want of health, ſhe ſeldom made 
any viſits; but her own lodgings, 
from before twenty years old, were 
frequented by many perfons of the 
om ſort, who all reſpected her 

ighly, upon her good ſenſe, good 
manners, and converſation. A- 
mong theſe were the late primate 
Lindſay, biſhop Lloyd, biſhop 
Aſhe, biſhop Brown, biſhop 


of the pe! 
pany, an 
and, in | 
to deliver 
the reſt f 
the other 
tiſed in 
not to m1 
was ſaid. 

ry differer 
cenſured. 

man: „8 
« ] under; 
« well, h. 
care, te 
« of your 


Stearn, biſhop Pulleyn, with fone 
others of later date; and inde 
the greateſt number of her x. 

uaintance was among the clery, 
— truth, liberality, good. 
nature, and modeſty, were the 
virtues ſhe chiefly poſſeſſed, ard 
moſt valued 1n her acquaintance; 
and where ſhe found them, wou 
be ready to allow for ſome defekt, 
nor valued them leſs, although 
they did not ſhine in learning u 
m wit; but would never give the 
leaſt allowance for any failures in 
the former, even to thoſe who 
made the greateſt figure in either 


of the two latter. She had no C _ 
uſe of any perſon's liberality, je n 
her deteſtation of covetous people ., Kind * 
made her uneaſy if ſuch a one . ever 1. 
in her company; upon which 6 t 
occaſion, ſhe would fay may BP, * 
things very entertaining and hv . gr zr 
morous. . 6 you * 

She never interrupted any pe-. . may be 
ſon who ſpoke ; ſhe laughed at 1088p. * 
miſtakes they made, but helped ladies woul 
them out with modeſty ; aud ! proceedin 
a good thing were ſpoken, but pradlice 5 
neglected, ſhe would not let end to that 
fall, but ſet it in the beſt light hs worſt > 
thoſe who were preſent. She li 1 
tened to all that was ſaid, and hat and the his 
never the leaſt diſtraction, or ab Geſty and — 
ſence of thought. ane (ex. 

It was not ſafe nor prudent, 1 By retur: 
her preſence, to offend in the eue had not 
word againſt modeſty ; for n ſex, ex 
then gave ſull employment 101". ; loved 
wit, her contempt, and reſent eleemed for 
ment, under which even ſtupidl thoſe, not i 
and brutality were forced to : eme often t 
into confuſion 3 and the gu thoſe men fe 

erſon, by her future avoiding - ſua] topics 
ike a bear or a ſatyr, W n fach as 
in a way to tranſgreſs 2 Age of, an 


time. | | 
It happened, one ſingle cocos, 


of the pert kind, was in her com 
pany, among ſeveral other ladies; 
and, in his flippant way, began 
to deliver ſome double meanings: 
the reſt flapt their fans, and uſed 
the other common expedients prac- 
tiſed in ſuch caſes, of appearing 
not to mind or comprehend what 
was ſaid. Her behaviour was ve- 
ry different, and perhaps may be 
cenſured. She ſaid thus to the 
man: Sir, all theſe ladies and 
« ] underſtand your meaning very 
« well, having, in ſpite of our 
« care, too often met with thoſe 
« of your ſex who wanted man- 
« ners and good ſenſe. But, be- 
« lieve me, neither virtuous nor 
«even vicious women love ſuch 
« kind of converſation. How- 
«ever, I will leave you, and re- 
port your behaviour; and, 
« whatever viſit I make, I ſhall 
« firſt inquire at the door whether 
„jou are in the houſe, that TI 
Per may be ſure to avoid you.” I 
know not whether a majority of 
„es would approve of ſuch a 
proceeding ; but I believe the 
practice of it would ſoon put an 
| end to that corrupt converſation, 
15 de worſt effect of dulneſs, igno- 
nance, impudence, and vulgarity, 
ad the higheſt affront to the mo- 
@lty and underſtanding of the fe- 
male ſex, 

By returning very few viſits, 
ſte had not much company of her 
own ſex, except thoſe whom ſhe 
moſt loved for their eaſineſs, or 
eleemed for their good ſenſe ; and 
oe, not inſiſting on ceremony, 
ame often to her, But ſhe rather 
choſe men for her com panions, the 
dual topics of ladies diſcourſe be- 
ns ſuch as ſhe had little know- 
kdpe of,” and leſs reliſh, Yet no 
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man was upon the rack to ente r- 
tain her, for ſhe eaſily deſcended 
to any thing that was innocent and 
diverting. News, politics, eu- 
ſure, family management, or town- 
talk, ſhe always diverted to ſome- 
thing elſe 3 but theſe indeed ſel- 
dom happened, for the choſe her 
company better: and therefore 
many, who miſtook her and them- 
ſelves, having ſolicited her ac- 
2 and finding themſelves 
iſappointed after a few viſits, 
dropt off; and ſhe was never 
known to inquire into the reaſon, 
or aſk what was become of them. 
She was never poſitive in ar- 
guing, and ſhe uſually treated 
thoſe who were ſo, in a manner 
which well enough gratified that 
unhappy diſpoſition ; yet in ſuch 
a ſort as made it very contem 
tible, and at the ſame time did 
ſome hurt to the owners.  Whe- *© 
ther this proceeded from her eaſi- 
neſs in general, or from her in- 


difference to perſons, or from her 


deſpair of mending them, or from 
the ſame practice which ſhe much 
liked in Mr, Addiſon, I cannot 
determine; but when ſhe ſaw any 
of the company very warm in a 
wrong opinion, ſhe was more 
inclined to confirm them in it than 
oppoſe them. The excuſe ſhe com- 
monly gave when her friends aſked 
the reaſon, was, that it prevented 
noiſe, and ſaved time. Yet I have 


known her very angry with ſome 


whom ſhe much eſteemed, for 
ſometimes falling into that infir- 


She loved Ireland much better 
than the generality of thoſe who 
owe both their birth and riches to 
it; and, having brought over all 
the fortune ſhe had in money, left 
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the reverſion of the beſt part of it, 
one thouſand pounds, to Dr. Ste- 
phens's hoſpital. She deteſted the 
tyranny and injuſtice of England, 
In their treatment of this — 
dom. She had indeed reaſon to 


love a country, where ſhe had the 


eſteem and friendſhip of all who 
knew her, and the univerſal good 
report bf all who ever heard of 
her, without one exception, if I 
am told the truth by thoſe who 
keep general converiation. Which 
character is the more extraordi- 
nary, in falling to a perſon of fo 
- much knowledge, wit, and viva- 
city, qualities that are uſed to 
create envy, and conſequently 
cenſure; and muſt be rather im- 
puted to her great modeſty, gentle 
haviour, and inoffenſiveneſs, 
than to her ſuperior virtues, 
Although her knowledge, from 
books and company, was much 
More extenſive than uſually falls to 
the ſhare of her ſex ; yet ſhe was 
ſo far from making a parade of it, 
that her female viſitants, on their 
firſt acquaintance, who expected 
to diſcover it by what they call 
hard words and deep diſcourſe, 
would be ſometimes diſappointed, 
and ſay, they found ſhe was like 
other women. But wife men, 
through all her modeſty, whatever 
they diſconrſed on, could eaſily 
obſerve that ſhe underſtood them 
very well, by the judgment ſhewn 


in her obſefyations as well as in her 
queſtions, - | 


—_— . 
— * — — 0 


Dean Swift's reſelutiens wwhin he 

came to be old; from the two 
laft peſibumoys wolumes of bis 
quorksy 
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2 to marry a young ys. of Ali 
Not to k R 
ot to Keep young company, * 
_ they really ds it, 1 Jane — 
ot to be peeviſh, or 

or ſuſpicious. wen Sterborn 
Not to ſcorn preſent ways, « if Ve 1997 
wits, or faſhions, or men, or ws, He your 
heya at North 
Not to be fond of children, Mr. Bric 
Not to tell the ſame ftory o ſchool -t 
and over to the ſame people, Leach he 
Not to be covetous, LD fr 
Not to negle& decency or cen. e _ 
lineſs, for fear of falling into u. erlated 
tineſs. ſoon as h 
Not to be over ſevere with Herefo - 
young people, but give allowance s — 
for their youthful follies and weil. * dy 24 
* the livin 
Not to be influenced by, a — be 
give ear to, knaviſh tattling fe. 5 
vants or others. | f 1 15 
Not to be too free of advice IF fn. 
nor trouble any but thoſe who & * 1 
ſire it. e 
To defire ſome good friends t F 1105 
inform me which of theſe reſoli 405 , w 
tions I break or neglect, ad cad, , . 9 
wherein; and reform accordingly. Me & 
Not to talk much, nor of oi . i — 
ſelf \ em 
Not to boaſt of my former ben we, Larne 

F lent obſer\ 

ty, or ſtrength, or favour vill ' 
ladies, Cc. > 7 2 
Not to hearken to flatteries, On _ * 
conceive I can be beloved by 1 the = 

young woman; er eos gut kik 
tatem captant, odifſe ac vilart. "A. he 
Not to be poſitive or oui nge m 
ative. With his li 


Not to ſet up for obſerving ul 
theſe rules, for fear 1 ſhould 00 
ſerve none. + 


dome account of the late James 
Bradley, D. D. Royal Profeſfor 
of Aftronomy at Greenwich, 


R. James Bradley was the 

third fon of William and 
Jane Bradley, and was born at 
Sherborne in Dorſetſhire in the 
year 1692. 

He was fitted for the univerſity 
at North Leach by Mr. Egles, and 
Mr. Brice, who kept a boarding 
ſchool -there, and from North 
Leach he was ſent to Oxford. 

His friends intended him for 
the church, and his ſtudies were 
regulated with that view ; and as 
ſoon as he was of ſufficient age to 
receive holy orders, the biſhop of 


wit Hereford, who had conceived a 
= great eſteem for him, gave him 
9 the living of Bridſtow, and ſoon 
after he was inducted to that of 
7 Welfrie in Pembrokeſhire. But 
e notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
* from which he might promiſe him- 
* ſelf ſtill farther advancement in 
a the church, he at length reſigned 
* his livings, that he might be whol- 
wal ly at liberty to purſue his favourite 
budy, the mathematics, and par- 
* txularly aſtronomy, 
ng) He was nephew to Mr. Pound, 
hs © pentleman who is well known in 
the learned world by many excel- 


lent obſervations, and who would 
have enriched it with more, if the 
journals of his voyages had not 
been burnt at Pulo Condor, when 
the place was ſet on fire, and the 
Engliſh who were ſettled there 
cruelly maſſacred, Mr. Pound 
himself very narrowly eſcaping 


vich his life, 
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With this gentleman, Mr. Brad- 
ley paſſed all the time that he 
could ſpare from the duties of his 
function; and perhaps he ſome- 
times treſpaſſed upon them; he 
was then ſufficiently acquainted 
with the mathematics to improve 
by Mr. Pound's converſation, yet 
it does not appear, that, in this 
ſtudy, he had any preceptor but 
his genius, or any aſſiſtant but his 
labour. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that 
the example and converſation of 
Mr. Pound, did not render Bradley 
more fond of his profeſſion than 
he was before; he continued how- 
ever as yet to fulfil the duties of 
it, though, at this time, he had 
made ſuch obſervations as laid the 
foundation of thoſe diſcoveries, 
which afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
him as one of the greateſt aſtrono- 
mers of his age. 

Though theſe obſervations were 
made as it were by ſtealth, they 
gained him firſt the notice, and 
then the friendſhip of lord chan. 
cellor Macclesfield, Mr. Newton, 
afterwards Sir Iſaac, and Mr. Hal- 
ley “, and many other members 
of the royal ſociety, into which 
he was ſoon elected a member, 

About the ſame time, the chair 
of Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy 
at Oxford became vacant, by the 
death of the celebrated Dr. Keil; 
and Mr. Bradley was elected to 
ſacceed him on the 3; of Octo- 
ber 1721, being then juſt nine 
and twenty years old ; and his 
collegue was Mr. Halley, who 
was profeſſor of geometry on the 
ſame foundation, 

Bradley, upon his being elected 


o See an account of Dr, Nalley, Vol. II. p. 283. 


C 4 


4 
into this profelfertsi , gave up 
both his livings, and with great 


oy quitted a fituation in which 
is duty was directly oppoſite to 

his inclination, 
From this time, he applied 
himſelf whol'y to the ſtudy of 
his - fayourite ſcience, and, in 
the year 3727, be -publiſhed his 
theory of the aberration of the 
fixed ſtars, which is allowed to 
be one oſ the moſt uſeful and in- 
genious diſcoveries of modern 
aſtronomy. 

It had been long obſerved, that 
the poſitions of the fixed ſtars were 
ſubject to ſome variations, which 
in no fort correſponded with the 
apparent motion of a degree in 
ſcyenty-two. years, which gives 
the preceſſion of the. equinoxes. 
The late abbe_ Picard had re- 
marked theſe variations in the px. 
ſtar in 1671, but he did not 2” 


tempt either to reduce them to HH 


ſettled rule, or to actount for 
them. Dr. Bradley not only ve- 
rifed Picard's obſervations, but 
diſcovered many other variations 
which had never before been 
thought of ; he found that ſome 
ſtars appeared to have, in the 


ſpace of about a year, a variation 
of longitude back ward and for- 
ward, but without any variation 


of latitude ; that others varied in 
latitude, but not in longitude ; 
and others, by -far the greater 
number, appeared to deſcribe, in 
the ſpace of a year, a ſmall ellip- 

ſig, of different degrees of elon- 


gation . 6 

- The period of a year, in which 
all theſe motions, ſo different from 
each other, were performed, ſeem- 
cd to prove, that they had a con- 
p:Aion with the revolution of the 
en tz in its orbit; but the dificul- 
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ty was to diſcover in what manner 
the ſtars were apparently influ. 
enced by that revolution; this 
was attempted for ſome time by 
Mr. Bradley, but without ſucceſs; 
at laſt, however, his ſagacity and 
his diligence ſurmounted all dif. 
ficulties, and he found the cauſe 
of theſe ſeemingly capricious ap- 
pearances in the ſucceſſive motion 
of light co-operating with the 
. of the earth round the 

un. 

Light had long been ſuppoſed to 
move with a velocity phy ſically 
infinite, but the late M. Roemer 
of the royal academy of Paris diſ. 
covered the contrary, and even 
aſſigned the time in which it mov- 
ed through a ſpace of fixty-fix mil. 
lions of leagues, the ſuppoſed di. 
ameter of the annual orbit; he 
had obſerved that the emerſions of 
the fixſt ſatellite of Jupiter were 
defiyed in proportion as Jupiter 
was diſtant from the oppoſition ; 
and that, in thoſe eclipſes, which 
happened neareſt to the conjunc- 
tion, this delay amounted to ele- 
ven minutes; he concluded, there- 
fore, that this ſpace of eleven mi- 
nutes was no more than the time 
which the ray of the ſatellite that 
firſt iſſued from the ſhadow took 
to paſs the diſtance between the 
two politions of the earth, that 
neareſt the oppoſition, and that 
neareſt the conjunction: it fol- 
lowed therefore, that the velocity 
of light was not only finite, but 
meaſurable. 

But however natural this theory 
might be, and however well it 
might be ſupported, it was then 
thought too bold, and poor Ro- 
mer did not live to ſee it adopted. 
It has, however, been ſince um- 


verſally agreed, that the 2 


* 


of light is ſucceſſive; and upon 


in 

© this ſucceſſive motion of light, Mr. 
this Bradley built his explanation of 
e by the irregular variations which he 
ceſs; bad obſerved in the ſtars, and 


and which he called their aberration, 


dif. His theory was this: 
auſe Let us ſuppoſe a ſeries of very 
ap- ſmall particles, united into a 
tion thread, to fall in a direction per- 
the pendicular to the horizon; an let 
the ſeveral of theſe threads or parti- 
cles fall at the ſame time, in the 
d to fame direction, ſo as to be paral- 
ally ſel to each other, in the ſame man- 
mer ner as drops of rain in a dead 
dif. calm. Let us then ſuppoſe a tube 


to be placed in this rain, in a ver- 
tical poſition, and it is manifeſt 
that the drop of water which en- 


di. ters the aperture at the upper end 
he of it, will iſſue at the aperture be- 
; of low, without touching the inſide 
ere of the tube. 

ter But if the tube be moved p. 
n; rallel to itſelf, though ſtill kept in 
ich a poſition parallel to the direction 
c- of the water, it is clear, that this 
le. motion of the tube will cauſe the 
” drop that enters it to touch one 
ls of its ſides, before it gets to the 
ne bottom; and that this contact will 
at happen ſooner, in proportion as 
k the motion of the drop is flow, 
he compared with the motion of the 


tube: and it is eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate, that if the motion of the 
tube, and that of the rain are 
equal, the drop which falls in the 
centre of the upper ture of 


with the infide of the tube, when 
it has paſſed down the tube the 
Uſtance of half its diameter ; and, 
conſequently, that the line of its 
direction will make an angle of 


bye and forty degrees with the axis 
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of the tube: It follows, there - 
fore, that, to prevent the drops 
of water from touching the in6le 
of the tube, — its 
motion, the tube muſt be inclin- 
ed in an angle of five and forty de- 
grees, on the ſide towards which 
it moves; and that, if this incli- 
nation ſhould be ſucceſſively made 
round the circumference of a cir- 
cle, the tube would deſcribe round 
the vertical line, drawn from the 
centre of its baſe, a curve, the 
angle of which would be ninety 

ut what has been ſaid with re- 
ſpect to an inclination of the tube 
neceſſary to make the drop paſs 
through it, notwithſtanding its 


motion, without touching the in- 
ſide of it, abſolutely depends up- 


on the proportion between the mo- 
tion of the tube, and the mo- 
of the drop ; and, in pro- 

1 uin as the motion of the 
drop is greater than that of the 
tube, the leſs the tube muſt be in- 
clined : ſo that, if the motion of 
the drop be ſuppoſed to be infinite, 
no inclination at all of the tube 
would be neceſſary ; for the drop 
would reach the bottom of the 
tube, as ſoon as it reached the top, 
and the ſpace through which 
tube could have adyanced during 
that trajection, would be infinitely 
ſmall. 3 1 4 | | 
In order to apply this theory ts 

the aberration 117 no fixed ſtars, 
we muſt ſubſtitute, forthe drops of 
water uniting into à thread, the 
rays of light that come from thoſe 
ſtars; and, for the tube, which 
we have ſuppoſed to be firſt at reſt, 
and then in_ motion, that of the 
teleſcope, uſed to determine the po- 
ſition of the ſtars, which is 2 
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ned round with the earth, in its 
revolution about the ſun ; and 
we muſt ſuppoſe that the veloci- 
75 of the ray of light, having a 
nite relation to the velocity of 
the earth's motion, the tube ought 
to change its inclination, in pro- 
Portion as that motion changes its 
irection; whence it follows, that 
each ftar muſt have a ſeries of dif. 
ferent poſitions ; or, which is the 
ſame thing, an apparent motion in 
the heavens, which cauſes it to de- 
ſcribe, in the ſpace of a year, el- 
lipſes more or leſs elongated ac- 
cording to its poſition. 
Such is the ingenious theory 
2 the 8 _ Mr. 
radley publi in the year 
1727, 24 which was received by 
Fe whole learned world with the 
applauſe that it merited.—Mr, 
airaut, of the academy of ſcien- 
ces at Paris, afterwards made this 
- diſcovery the ſubje& of a memoir, 
which he 3 in 1737: in this 
memoir, he examines the princi- 
ples on which the theory of the 
aberration is founded, and gives 
che neceſſary rules for putting it 
in practice. From the calcula- 
tions of this gentleman it follows, 
chat the velocity of light, as fixed 
by the aberrations of the ſtars, is 
the fame with what M. Roemer 
ſappoſed it to be, and exactly 
dadrates with the retardation of 
the eclipſes of the firſt ſatellite 
of Jupiter. A new proof of the 
truth of his hypotheſis, if any new 
roof had been neceſſary. 
Three years after this diſcove- 
, by which Mr. Bradley acquir- 
3 very great reputation, he was 
appointed lecturer in aſtronomy 
a at the muſæum at 
r 
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He purſued his ſtudies with 
equal application and delight; 
and in the courſe of his obſerra. 
tions, which were innumerable, 
he diſcovered that the inclination 
of the earth's axis, upon the plane 
of the ecliptic, was not always 
the ſame, but that it varied back. 
wards and forwards ſome ſecond, 
and that the period of theſe varia. 
tions was nine years. This period 


ſeemed altogether unaccountable, 


as it could not be ſuppoſed to 
have any thing in common with 
the revolution of the earth, which 
1s performed in one year, Mr, 
Bradley, however, diſcovered the 
cauſe of this phænomenon in the 
Newtonian ſykem of attraction. 
The firſt principle of that {l- 


tem is known to be, that all bo- 


dies mutually attract each other 
in the direct ratio of their maſſes, 
and in the inverſe ratio of the 
ſquares of their diſtances. From 
this mutual attraction, combined 
with motion in a right line, New- 
ton deduces the figure of the or- 
bits of the planets, and particu- 
larly *that of the earth. If this 
orbit was a circle, and if the ter- 
reſtrial globe was a perfect ſphere, 
the attraftion of the ſun would 
have no other effect than to keep 
it in its habit, and would cauſe 10 
irregularity in the poſition of iu 
axis; but neither is the earth“ 
orbit a circle, nor its body 4 
ſphere ; ſor the earth is ſenſibly 
protuberant towards the equator, 
and its orbit is an ellipfis, which 
has the ſun in its focus. When 
the poſition of the earth is ſuch, 
that the plane of its equator paſſes 
through the centre of the ſun, tt 
tirattive. power of the ſun acis o: 


ly ſo as to draw the earth tor 


— 


i, ſtill parallel to-itſelf, and with- 
out changing the poſition of its 
axis, and this happens at the equi- 
noxes, In proportion as the earth 
recedes from thoſe points, the ſun 
alſo goes out of the plane of the 

uator, and approaches that of 
one or other of the tropics ; the 
ſemidiameter of the earth, which 
is then expoſed to the ſun, being 
no longer equal, the equator 1s 
more powerfully attracted than 
the reſt of the globe, which cauſes 
ſome alteration in its poſition, 
and its inclination upon the plane 
of the ecliptic ; and as that part 
of the orbit, which is comprized 
between the autumnal and vernal 
equinox, is leſs than that which 
is comprized between the vernal 
and the autumnal, it follows, that 
the irregularity cauſed by the ſun, 
during his paſſage through the 
northern ſigns, is not entirely com- 
penſated by that which he cauſes 
during his paſſage through the 
ſouthern ſigns ; and that the pa- 
ralleliſm of the terreſtrial axis, 
and its inclination with the eclip- 
tic, will be a little changed. But 
though the irregularity is now ac- 
counted for, we are ſtill at a loſs 
for the cauſe of its happening in 
a period of nine years, This dif- 
fculty, howeyer, will immediately 
diſappear. 

The ſame effect which the ſun 
produces upon the earth by its 
attraction, is alſo produced by the 
moon, which aQs with greater 
force, in proportion as it is more 
diſtant from the equator : now, 
at the time when its nodes concur 
with the equinoxial points, its 
greateſt latitude is added to the 
greateſt obliquity of the ecliptic. 
At this time, therefore, the pow- 
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er which cauſes the irregularity in wards, hy the favour and intereſt 


the poſition of the terreſtrial axis, 
acts with the greateſt force; and 
the revolution of the nodes of the 
moon, being performed in eigh- 
teen years, it 1s clear, that in 
eighteen years the nodes will cwice 
concur with the equinoxial points; 
and, conſequently, that twice in 
that period, or once every nine 

ears, the earth's axis will be more 
influenced than at any other time; 
fo that it will have a kind of ba- 
lancing backward and forward, the 
period of which will be nine years, 
as Mr. Bradley had obſerved ; and 
this balancing he called the Nuta- 
_ the Terreſtrial Axis. 

e publiſhed this diſcovery in ' 
1737, ſo that in the ſpace of 
about ten years he communicated 
to the world two of the fineſt dif- 
coveries in modern aſtronomy, ' 
which will for ever make a memo- 
rable epocha in the hiſtory of that 
ſcience. 

Mr. Bradley always preſerved 
the eſteem and friendſhip of Mr. 
Halley, who, being worn out by 
age and infirmities, thought he 
could do nothing farther for the 
ſervice. of aſtronomy, than pro- 
cure for Mr, Bradley the place of 
Regius profeſſor of aſtronomy at 
Greenwich, which he had poiſeſſ- 
ed himſelf many years with the 
greateſt reputation. With this 
view, he wrote many letters, 
which have been fince found among 
Mr. Bradley's papers,  deliring his 
periniflion to apply for a grant of 
the reverſion of it to him, aud 
even offering to reſign in his fa- , 
vour, if it ſhould be thought ne- 

\ ceflary : but before Mr. Haller | 
could bring this kind proje& to 
bear, he died. Mr.“ Bradley, 
however, obtained the place after- 
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of my lord Macclesfield, who was 
afterwards preſident of the royal 
ſociety. ; hy 

As ſoon as the appointment of 

Mr. Bradley to this place was 
known, the univerſity of Oxford 

. ſent him a diploma, creating him 
doctor of divinity. 

The appointment of aſtronomer 
at Greenwich, placed Mr. Brad- 
ley in his Py element, and he 
purſued his obſervations with un- 
wear:ed diligence. 

However numerous the collec- 
tion of aſtronomical inſtruments at 
the obſervatory at Greenwich, it 

was impoſſible that ſuch an ob- 
ſerver as Dr. Bradley ſhould not 
defire to increaſe them, as well 
to anſwer his own particular views, 
as in general to make obſervations 
with greater exactneſs. In the 
year 1748, therefore, he took the 
opportunity of the annual viſit 
made by the royal ſociety to the 

Obſervatory, in order to examine 
the inſtruments, and receive the 
profeſſor's obſervations for the 

year, to repreſent ſo ſtrongly the 
neceility of repairing the old in- 
ſtruments, and - purchaſing new, 
that the ſociety thought proper to 
repreſent. it to his majeſty, and 
his majeſty gave them a thouſand 
pounds for that purpoſe. This 
ſum was laid out under the direc- 


tion of Dr. Bradley, who, with 


the aſſiſtance of the late celebrated 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Bird, fur- 
niſned the obſervatory with as 
complete a collection of aſtrono- 
mical inſtruments, as the moſt 
ſeilful and diligent obſerver 
could deſire. N 
Doctor Bradley ſurniſhed with 
ſuch aſſiſtance, purſued his obſer- 
vations with new aſſiduity, an 
incredible number of which were 
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found after his death, which at 
now in the hands of the royal ſo. 
ciety, who will certainly make 
ſuch a. uſe of fo valuable a depo. 
fit, as will do equal honour to 
them, and Dr. Bradley. 

It has been already obſerved, 
that when Dr. Bradley was elected 
to the profeſſor's chair at Oxford, 
he gave up his two livings, which 
were at ſuch a diſtance, that he 
could not poſſibly fulfil the du- 
ties of them himſelf ; but it hap. 
pened, that after he was ſettled at 
Greenwich, the living of that pa- 
riſh became vacant, which is very 
conſiderable, and which was of. 
fered to him, as he was upon the 
ſpot to perform the duty, and 
had the claim of uncommon merit 


to the reward. This living, how- 


ever, Dr. Bradley, very greatly 
to his honour, refuſed, fearing the 
duties of the aſtronomer would too 
much interfere with thoſe of the 
divine. His majeſty, however, 
hearing of the refuſal, was ſo 
leaſed with it, that he granted 

im a penſion of 2z5ol. a year, in 
conſideration of his great abilities 
and knowledge in aſtronomy, and 
other branches of the mathema- 
tics, which had procured fo much 
advantage to the commerce and 
navigation of Great Britain, 25 
is particularly mentioned in the 


grant, which is dated the 15th of 
February 1752, Y 
Dr. Bradley, about the ſame 


time, was admirted into the coun- 
cil of the royal ſociety. In the 
year 1748, he was admitted 2 
member of the royal academy of 
ſciences and belles lettres of Ber- 
lin, upon the death of M. Cre- 
vier, 225 phyſician to his catho- 
lic majeſty ; in the year 1752» * 


member of the imperial academy 
2 
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at . and, in 1757, of 
that inſtituted at. Bologne. 
Dr. Bradley was ſtill indefati- 
gable in his obſervations, and 
whatever honour he received be- 
came an incitement to obtain new 
dittinction; his corporeal abilities, 
however, at length declined, tho? 
his intellectual ſuffered no abate- 
ment. In the year 1760, he be- 
came extremely weak and infirm, 
and towards the end of June 762, 
he was attacked with a total ſup- 
preflion of urine, cauſed by an 
inflammation of the reins, which, 
on the twelfth of July following, 
put an end to his life, in the feven- 
tieth year of his age. 
He was buried at Mitchin 
Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, in 
the ſame grave with his mother, 
and his wife. 
In the year 1744, he married 
Suſannah Peach, the daughter of 
agentleman of that name in Glou- 
ceſlerſuire, by whom he had only 
one daughter, now living. 
As to his character, he was re- 
markable for a placid and gentle 
modeſty, very uncommon in per- 
ſons of an active temper, and ro- 
buſt conſtitution. It was ſtill more 
remarkable, that, with this un- 
troubled equanimity of temper, he 
was compaſſionate and liberal in 
the higheſt degree. Although he 
was a good ſpeaker, and poſſeſſed 
the rare, but happy art of expreſ- 
hng his ideas - with the utmoſt 
preciſion and perſpicuĩty, yet ho 
man was a greater lover of ſilence, 
for -he never ſpoke, but when he 
thought it abſolutely necefſary. 
He did, indeed, think it neceſſary 
to ſpeak.when he had a fair oppor- 
tunity to communicate any uſeful 
kuowledye in his own, way, and 
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- honoured by all men of learning 


he encouraged thoſe that attended 
his lectures to aſk him queſtions, 
by the exactneſs with which he an- 
ſwered, and the care he took to 
adapt himſelf to every capacity. 

He was not more inclined to 
write, than to ſpeak, for he has 
publiſhed very little; he had a 
natural difidence, which made 
him always atraid, that-his works 
ſhould injure his character, and 
therefore ſuppreſſed many, which 
probably were well worthy of the 
—— attention. He was even 

nown, as it were, in ſpite of 
himſelf; and, in ſpite of him 
ſelf, he was known much, and 
conſequently much eſteemed. He 
was acquainted with many of the 
firſt perions in this kingdom, per- 
ſons eminent, as well for their 
rank, as their abilities: he was 


in general ; and there was not an 
aſtronomer of any eminence in the 
world, with whom he had not & 
literary correſpondence. 

Upon the whole, it may be ſaid 
of Dr. Bradley, that no man cul- 
tivated great talents with more 
ſucceſs, or had a better claim to 
be ranked among the greateſt al- 
tronomers of his age. 


— 


Some account of the late Dr. Stule- 
ley, communicated by Mr. Cal. 
linſon. Kd 


HE rev, William Stukeley, 

M. D. F. R. S. & S. A. S. 
was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in Lincolnfhire ; born in the 
year 1687 ; admitted of Bennet- 
College, Cambridge, in 1703 
he took the degree M. B. in 17095 
aud practiſed phyſic at Boſton in 
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Lincolnſhire ; he became a fellow 
of the antiquarian ſociety in 1717 ; 
a fellow of the royal ſociety in 
1748; M. D. in 1719 ; and was 
admitted fellow of the college of 
Phyſicians, in 1723. Conceiving 
there wereſome remains of theEleu. 
finian myſteries in Free Maſonry, 
he gratified his curioſity, and was 
conſtituted maſter of a lodge, to 
which he preſented an account of 
a Roman amphitheatre at or near 
Dorcheſter. | 

In July 1729 be went into or- 
ders, by 2 encouragement of 
archbiſhop Wake; and, in Octo- 
ber following, was preſented by 
Jord chancellor King to the living 
of All Saints in Stamſord. 

In the year 1741 he became one 
of the founders of the Egyptian 
fociety, which brough: him ac- 
quainted with the benevolent duke 
of Montague, one of the mem- 
bers, who prevailed on him to 
leave — 2 and then gave 
him the living of St. George the 
Martyr in Queen-ſquare, in 1747. 
From thence he frequently went 
to a pretty retirement he had at 
Kentiſh-town. Returning from 
thence on Wedneſday, the 27th 
of February, 1765, to his houſe 
in Queen-ſquare, according to his 
uſual cuſtom, he lay down on his 
couch; where his houſe-keeper 
came and read to him ; but ſome 
occaſion calling her away, on her 
return, he, with a chearful look, 
faid, Sally, an accident has happen- 
ed fence you have been atJent. * Pray 
* what is that, Sir?” No leſs than 


4 e of the palſy. She replied, 
« Thore not 65 Sir;“ and began 


. Jelf, ſaid he, but get ſome help to 
carry me up fairs, for I never foal! 


to weep.—Nay do not trouble your-, 


come down again but on men's Poul. 
ders. — after his — 
failed him, but he continued quiet 
and compoſed, as in a ſleep, un- 
til Sunday following, the 3d of 
March, 1765, and then depart. 
ed, in his 78th year, which he at- 
tained by his remarkable tempe. 
rance and regularity. 

By his particular directions he 
was conveyed in a private manner 
to Eaſt-Ham in Efſex, and was 
buried in the church-yard, order. 
ing the turf to be laid. ſmoothly 
over him, without any monu- 


ment. This ſpot he particularly 


fixed'on, in a viſit he paid ſome 
time before ro the clergyman of 
that pariſh, when walking with 
him one day in the church yard. 
Thus ended a valuable life, 
daily ſpent in throwing light on 
the dark remains of antiquity, 
His great learning and pro- 
found ſkill in thoſe 9 en- 
abled him to publiſh many very 
elaborate and curious works, and 
to leave many ready for the 
reſs. | | 
In his phyſical capacity his 
Diſſertation on the ſpleen was well 
received. | | 
His Jtinerarium Curieſum, the 
firſt fruits of his juvenile excur- 
ſions, preſaged what might be ex- 
yr from his riper age, when 
e had acquired more experi- 
ence, — 
The curious in theſe ſtudies 
were not diſappointed z for with 
a ſagacity peculiar to his great 
enius, with unwearied pains and 
induſtry and ſome years ſpent in 
actual ſurveys, he inveſtigated and 


| publiſhed an account of thoſe ſtu- 


pendous works of the remoteſt 
antiquity, Stonehenge and Abu- 
. 
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molt probable and rational account 
of their origins and uſe, aſcertain- 
ing alſo their dimenſions with the 
greateſt accuracy. 

80 great was his proficiency in 
draidical hiſtory, that his familiar 
friends uſed to call him, The arch 
druid of this age. His works 
abound with particulars that ſhew 
his knowledge of this celebrated 
Britiſh prieſthood. 

In his Carasſius he has ſhewed 
much learning and ingenuity, in 
ſettling the principal events of that 
emperor's government in Britain. 

To his intereſt and application 
we are indebted for recovering 
from obſcurity Richard of Ciren- 
cefter's hiſtory of Roman Britain, 
intitled, Britannicarum Gentium, 
Ec. Haunia 1757. The ſame 
r, for the benefit of the Eng- 
ih reader, with his uſual frall 
and erudition, he publiſhed an il- 
luſtration of theſe choice remains 
of antiquity, with a map, and the 
manner how they came to be diſ- 
covered. 

His diſcourſes, or ſermons, un- 
der the title of Palzographia 
dacra, 1760, on the vegetable cre- 
ation, &c. beſpeak him a botaniſt; 
philoſopher, - and divine, replete 
vith ancient learning, and excel- 
lent obſervations. 

He cloſed the laſt ſcenes of his 
life with completing a long and 
laborious work on ancient Britiſh 
coins, in particular 'of Cunobelin, 
on which he felicitated himſelf to 
hare from them diſcovered many 
tmarkable, curious, and new anec- 
Gtez, relating to the reign of that 
Britiſh king. This, with many 
her extraordinary performances, 
| am informed are left ready for 
publiſhing, with which, it is hoped, 
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31 
his executors will enrich the com- 
monwealth of learniug. 

Theſe imperfe& ſketches of this 
great man's life are inſerted as- a 
tribute due to a long friendſhip, 
in hopes they may excite others 


who have more leiſure, and who 


are better acquainted with his 
works, to do juſtice to his memory. 
. *2 
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The life ef the late celebrated Dr. Ed- 


ward Young. 


juſt ſuſtained a loſs by the 


death of the celebrated Dr. Edward 


Young, whoſe great genius,  abi- 
lities, and piety, placed him in 
the foremoſt rank of literature, 
for almoſt half a century. He 
was one of that illuſtrious con- 
ſtellations that added glory to the 
reign of queen Anne, while age, 
that impairs the faculties of 
ordinary race of men, only ſeemed 
to light up his fire, and almoſt to 
the laſt his powers grew ſtronger. 
Such however was his fate, that, 
towards the latter part of his life, 
he was hut little talked of; a ma- 
nifeſt inſtance, that when any man, 
how great ſoever, reſolves to for- 
ſake the world, the world is wil- 
ling enough to leave him: our 
celebrated poet therefore might, 
with great truth,. ſay of himſelf, 


T hat be had been /o lang remembered 


he was forgotten ; he even ſeemed 
to fall . by the muſes, and 
while all Grub- ſtreet was in mourn- 


ing at the death of a much in- 
ferior genius, he paſſed as ſilent to 
the grave as piety or modeſty 
could wiſh. As however we think 
it our duty to give ſome account 
of every great 
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32 
we will 
the life 
as have come to out notice ; and, 
as far as in us lies, counteract the 
ingratitude of the public. 
Edward Young, the ſubject of 
the preſent memoir, was the ſon 
of a divine of the church of Eng- 
» land, of the fame name, and w 
was himſelf ſuperiorly eminent as 
a chriſtian and a ſcholar. Of this 


this worthy perſonage 


worthy man there remain two 


volumes of ſermons upon various 
occaſions, which are reckoned ſome 
of the beſt in our language. Such 
learning, and ſo good an example, 
were not flow in exciting the emu- 
lation of our t; who was 
taught by his father the arts both 
of morals and humanity. When 
qualified for. the univerſity, he 
was matriculated into All-Souls 
college in Oxford, and deſigning 
to follow the civil law, took a de- 
gree in that profeſſion. It was 
while in this fituation that he 
wrote his poem on the La Day, 
which, coming from a layman, 
gave univerſal ſatisfaction; and 


this was ſoon after followed by his 


poem, entitled, The Force of Re- 
pion, or, VanquifÞ'd Love, which 
was well received by the public, 
but was parcicularly pleaſing to 
the noble family for whoſe amuſe- 
ment it was chiefly calculated. But 
as this excellent poet has other 


and better claims upon poſterity 


for reputation than theſe poems, 
we will venture to give our opi- 
nion of them freely. In both the 
one and the other there is a la- 
boured ſtiffneſs of verfification ; 
and this is the more remarkable, 
as Dr. Voumg ever took very great 
| pou to liſh and correct the 
arſhneſs of his numbers: fo that, 
J am told, he has been for weeks 
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together endeavouring to turn ; 
few lines into mellifluous modylz. 


tion, and often without ſucce{, hong: 
The two poems in queſtion there. late I 
fore are ſtiff, unpleaſing, and dl. the ſe 
ten incorrect; inſtead of endes. of W. 
vouring to ſupport the glow of privy 
imagery, the poet ſeems rather Wh 
ſedulous to gather the ornaments life he 
of wit; and thus, while he ins Lee 
at the fancy; miſſes the heart. Licht 
Such, however, was the ſucceſ and ha 
of theſe two poems, in an age daugh 
when the nobleſt productions were merito1 
common, and even the, meaneſ and W. 
rewarded, that he was taken par- other. 
ticular notice of by ſeveral ofthe as well 
nobility, and the turn of his mind may e. 
leading him tothe church, he went poem 
into orders, and was made one of which t 
the king's chaplains; he aſter. young 
wards obtained the living of Wel. Narciſl: 
wyn, in Hertfordſhire, worth about Philand 
five hundred pounds per annum; nameleſ 
and though ever in the full blaze He thu: 
of favour, he never had the for- apoſtrop 
tune to riſe to greater preferment. 
Indeed, during the laſt reign, the Inſatiate 
arts of poetry, or of real elo- Thy ſhaf 
quence, were but little promoted pe 
or encour from the throne. And thri 
Young could expect no great bo- we 
nours from a maſter who hated zur 
poetry, and ſtyled all poets with ar ay 
the odious appellation of Bun en 5 
For ſome years before the death yay : 1 
of the late prince of Wales, > poo 
Young, who was in favour with bus — ns) 
royal highneſs, attended the cours His 6 - 
pretty conſtantly : but upon his de- Fane wy 
ceaſe all his hopes of c urch al. we by - 
vancement vaniſhed, and towards cpa]! — 
the latter end of his life his ver) 8 * 15 
deſires of fortune ſeemed to for- yle 10 
ſake him, For in his N plicit ” 
Thoughts, mentioning himſelf, be Mauſs D 
obſerves, , that there was one 1 lt y a 
Britain born, with courtiers * — a 
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who thought even wealth might 
dome a day too late. Notwith- 
ſtanding, upon the death of the 
late Dr. Hales, he was taken into 
the ſervice of the princeſs dowager 
of Wales, and ſucceeded as ber 
privy chaplain. 2 

When pretty far advanced in 
life he married the lady Elizabeth 
Lee, daughter of the late earl of 
Litchfield. This lady was a widow, 


= 3, T” „ © 5 Wo 


els and had two children, a ſon and a 
ge daughter, Who were both extremely 
ere meritorious, but both died young, 
elt and within a ſhort time of each 
ar- other. What he felt for their loſs, 


the as well as for that of his wife, we 
ind may eafily perceive, by his fine 
ent poem of the Night Thoughts, in 
of which they are charaQerized, the 
er- young lady under the name of 
el. Narciſſa, her brother by that of 
out Philander, -and his wife, though 
m; nameleſs, is frequently mentioned. 
a2e He thus deplores his loſs, in an 
or- apoſtrophe to death : 

ent. | 

the Inſatiate archer, could not once ſuffice ! 
elo- Thy ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my 
wed peace was ſlain, 

0 Aud thrice, ere thrice yon moon re- 
= new'd her horn. 

1 But to return: though in or- 
8 ders, he ſtill continued to culti- 
$5 Yate the 'muſes, and at different 
yy umes he publiſhed his tragedies 
75 and poems, each of which were 
his . 45 aer 

Ax cKoned excellent in their way. 
_= His ſatires, entitled, The Love of 
= Fane; or, Je Univerſal Paſſion, 
ards ae by many conſidered as his prin- 
r pal performance, and were writ- 


en early in life, If terſeneſs of 

kyle, brilliancy of wit, or ſim- 

plicity of ſubject, can enſure ap- 

plauſe, Dr, Young may demand 

t Upon this occaſion 3 yet we 
o not how theſe ſatires, though 
Vor. VIII. 
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once in great favour and eſteems 
are wearing out of faſhion ; and 
perhaps, as Swift juſtly had faid 
of them, the ſatiriſt ſhould have 
been either more angry or more 
merry; in fact, they conſiſt of a 
ſtring of epigrams, written upon 
one ſubject, and tire the readet᷑ 
before he gets near the end. 

And now we are upon the ſubs 
ject of his poems, we will men- 
tion them all, as they are to be 
found in the laſt edition of his 
works. In this we find an Ode 
addreſſed to the king, which is 
below contempt ; a Paraphraſe on 
the Book of Job, which is pious, 
but dull ; two epiſtles to Mr. 
Pope, of pretty nearly the ſame 
merit with his Satires; and two 
or three Odes more, in which ſpe- 
cies of writing he is peculiarly un- 
fortunate. 

But to make amends for his 
failures in ode writing, we ought * 
now to conſider him as a trage- 
dian, and begin with the Revenge, 
his beſt performance. This play, 
as a modern critic informs us, 
met, and juſtly, with very great 
ſucceſs. The deſign of it Hens 
to have been borrowed partly from 
Shakeſpear's Othello, and partly 
from Mrs. Behn's Abdalazar : 
the plot bearing many marks of 
the former; and the principal 
character, Zanga, of the latter. 
Yet it will not ſurely be ſaying 
too much, when we affirm, that 
Dr. Young has, in ſome reſpe&s, 
conſiderably improved his origi - 
nals, If we compare the Jago in 
one with the Zanga in the other 
tragedy, we ſhall find the motives 
of reſentment greatly different, 
and thoſe of Young much more juſt- 
ly, as well as more nobly, founds, 
ed than thoſe gf Shakeſpear, Jas 
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g's cauſe of revenge againſt 
Othello is only his having ſet a 
younger officer over his head, on 
88 and ſingle vacancy, 
notwithſtanding he himſelf has the 
juſteſt reaſon to expect a poſt of 
equal advantage. To this 1s add- 
ed a ſlight ſuſpicion of Othello's 
- Having 1 5 great with his wife. 
But Zanga's cauſe of anger is dif- 
ferent. The death of his father, 
flain by Alenzo, the loſs of a 
- kingdom, in conſequence of his 
ſucceſs, and the indignity of a 
blow received from the ſame hand; 
all theſe accumulated injuries, add- 
ed to the impoſſibility of finding 

A nobler means of revenge, ur 
him, againft his will, to the lub. 
tilties and underhand methods he 
Othello's jealouſy is 
iſed by trifles ; and, by appear- 
ing too credulous, he forfeits that 
pity which his diſtreſſes might de- 
mand. Alonzo, on the contrary, 
long firuggles againſt conviction, 
nor proceeds to extremities till he 
finds Proofs riſe on proofs, and ftill 
the laft the firongeſt. In a word, 
we may aflign this piece, with 
Por juſtice, a place in the very 
| rank of our dramatic writings ; 
and. were we to ſhew foreigners a 
tragedy, as a ſample of Engliſh 
genius, after two or three others, 
perhaps this might be adduced as 

a ſpecimen. | | ; 
We mention the tragedy of 
Bufiris after that of the Revenge, 
though it was acted before, name- 
ly in the year 1719 ; but its merit 
being much inferior to that of the 
former, \ juſtifies our placing it 
here. In this piece, as in all 
Young's writings, there are here 
and there ſome admirable lines ; 
but then ſo mixed with bombaſt 
and abſurdity, that we are at a 
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loſs whether moſt to ridicule or ww 


admire him, or how that mind mo 
2 can ſoar F to the noblef defer 
eights, can ſo frequent] cret 
to the loweſt . E lies o 
His laſt tragedy is entitled the * 
Brothers, and written upon the e 1 
plan of a French piece of great n 
merit: Dr. Voung, however, de- but 2 
ſerves more commendation for e 
the occaſion on which this trage. and a 
dy was ated, than for its merit thoug 
as a poetical performance ; fince down, 
the whole profits, which were with 
gained by its repreſentation, were ſpoulec 
given by the author to charitable of 
purpoſes, It will be ſufficient are fey 
therefore to ſay, that, while it Fabulo 
failed to increaſe his reputation ginal C 
for genius,. it added to the cha ON 
rafter of his bumanity, — 
But to leave him in the dan. gbd. 
tic walk, where he hath been un- mac] 
doubtedly excelled by others, let a hou 
us turn to him as the moral and 1 Fy = 
melancholy poet, who wrote the 1 ourſ 
Night Thoughts, a ſpecies of po- + A 
etry, peculiarly his own, and in - _— 
which he has been unrivalled by * 
all thoſe who attempted to write Thi les 
in this manner. The applauſe befor 0 
which he has received for theſe well ir, 
is unbounded ; the unhappy bard, k 
ewhoſe griefs in melting number, dec! . iy 
fow, and melancholy 2 difuſ echib; 
around, has been ſung by the pro- r yr 


fane as well as the pious. Theſs 11 in t] 
as we have already obſerved, were 


written under the recent preſſure 


of his ſorrow for the loſs of big 2 
wife, daughter, and ſon · in- lau Db, g 
they are addreſſed to Lorenzo, a had v4 
man of pleaſure and the world, than a 
and who, as it is infinuated b * al 
ſome, is his own ſon, but Un u the 
labouring under his father's dif- of 2 = 
pleaſure. In theſe admiradi To 
poems there are flights of thin Bn 


, oy 


umoſt ſuperhuman; ſuch is his 
deſcription of Death, from his ſe- 
cret ſtand noting down the fol- 
lies of a Bacchanalian Society, the 
epitaph upon the departed world, 

e iſſuing of Satan from his dun- 
geon on the day of judgment ; 
but all theſe noble flights are of- 
ten allayed by paltry witticiſms, 
and a vile jingle of words : many 
thoughts finely ſtarted are tired 
down, and, like Ovid, he plays 
with his metaphors till he has 
ſpoiled them. 


N Of his proſe productions there 
a are few remaining. His Centaur not 
wt Fabulous, and his Conjectures on ori- 
Pp ginal Compoſition, are the moſt con- 
6 fiderable. When we conſider the 


laſt as the work of a man turned of 
eighty, we are not to be ſurpriſed 
ſo much that it has faults, as how 
it ſhould come to have beauties. 
It is indeed ſtrange, that the load 
of fourſcore years was not able to 
keep down that vigorous fancy, 
which here burſts the bounds of 
judgment, and breaks the laviſh 
ſhackles of age and experience, 
This work ſeemed a brightening 
before death, and it had been 
well if the author had ſtopt here; 


rs but that taper which blazed as it 
7 declined, was at laſt ſhamefully 
10 exhibited to the public as burn- 
F h ing in the ſocket, in a. work cal- 
were led the Refignation, the laſt but 
due the worſt of all Dr. Young's per- 
| lormances. AS 


But this failure in old age could 
do way diminiſh the fame that he 

{ been earning by a life of more 
than fixty years of excellence. 
As a poet, he was ſtill confidered 
u the only palladium we had left 
ancient genius; and, as a chri- 
lan, one of the fineſt examples 
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of primeval piety, The turn of 
his mind was naturally ſolemn, 
and he uſually, when at home in 


the country, ſpent many hours of 


the day walking in his own church- 
yard erg! the tombs ; his con- 
verſation, 

reference to the life after this, and 
this turn of diſpoſition mixed it- 
ſelf even with his improvements 
in 2 He had, for in- 
ſtance, an alcove with a bench, ſo 
painted near his houſe, that at a 


diſtance it looked as a real one, 


which the ſpectator was then ap- 
proaching. Upon coming up near 
it, however, ' the deception was 
perceived; and this motto ap- 

3 Invifibilia non decipiunt, 
« The things unſeen do not de- 
ceive us.“ Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this gloomineſs of temper, he 
was fond of innocent ſports and 
amuſements ; he inſtituted an aſ- 
ſembly and a bowling-green in the 
pariſh of which he was rector, and 


often promoted the gaiety of the 


company in perſon. His wit was 
generally poignant, and ever le- 
velled at thoſe who teſtified any 
contempt for decency and religion, 


His epigram, ſpoken extempore 
_ oltaire, is well known; 
who ha 


ppening in his company to 
ridicule Milton, and the allego- 
rical, perſonages of Death and Sin, 
Young thus addreſſed him: 


Thou art ſo witty, profligate, and 


thin, 


and Sin. 0 


You ſeem a Milton with his Death 


One Sunday preaching in office 


at St. James's, he found that, 
though he ſtrove to make his au · 
dience attentive, he could not pre- 

D 2 ; vail, 


8 — — — 
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is e had all a 


FS, 
— 
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vail. Upon which his pity for 
their folly got the better of all de- 
corums, and he fat back in the 
pulpit, and burſt into a flood of 
tears. 

Towards the latter part of life, 
he knew his own infirmities, and 
ſuffered" himſelf to be in pupilage 


to his houſe-keeper ; for he con- 


fidered that at a certain time of 
life the ſecond childhood of age 
demanded its wonted protection. 
His ſon, whoſe boyiſh follies were 
long obnoxious to paternal ſeve- 
Tity, was at laſt forgiven in his 
will, and our poet died regretted 
by all, having performed all that 
man could do to fill his poſt with 
dignity. 


Character of the late Docter Thomas 
Sheridan of Dublin, Jo often men- 
. tioned by Dean Swift ; from the 
two laſt poſthumous volumes of th 
Dean's works. | 
ö 


Written in the joar 1738. 


 F\ROCTOR Thomas Sheridan 
died at Rathfarnam, the 

tenth of October 1738, at three of 
the clock in the afternoon : his 
diſeaſes were a dropſy and afthma. 
He was doubtleſs the beſt inſtruc- 
tor of youth in theſe kingdoms, 
or perhaps in Europe ; and as 
great a maſter of the Greek and 
. Koman languages. He had a ve- 
ry , fruitful invention, and a 
talent for poetry. His Engliſh 
verſes were full of wit and hu- 
mour, but neither his proſe nor 
verſe ſufficiently correct: however, 
he would readily ſubmit to any 
friend who had a true taſte in proſe 
or verſe. He hath left behind 
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him a very great collection, in {4 
veral volumes, of ſtories, humor. 
ous, , witty, wiſe, or ſome wy 
uſeful, gathered from a vaſt num. 
ber of Greek, Roman, Ttalian, 
Spaniſh, French, and Englif 
I believe I may hare 
ſeen about thirty, large enough to 
make as many moderate books in 
octavo. But among theſe extracts, 
there were many not worth regard; 
for five in ſix, at leaſt, were of 
little uſe or entertainment. He 
was (as it is frequently the ca 
in men of wit and learning) what 
the French call a Dupe, and in 2 
very high degree. The greateſt 
dunce of a tradeſman could im- 
poſe upon him, for he was alto- 
gether ignorant in worldly ma- 
nagement. His chief ſhining quali- 
ty was that of a ſchoolmaſter; here 
he ſhone in his proper element. 
He had ſo much {kill and practice 
in the phyſiognomy of boys, that 
he rarely miſtook at the firſt view. 
His ſcholars loved and feared him, 
He often rather choſe to ſhame the 
ſtupid, but puniſh the idle, and 
expoſed them to all the lads, which 
was more ſevere than laſhing. A. 
mong the gentlemen in this king- 
dom who have any ſhare of edv- 
cation, the ſcholars of Dr. Shen 
dan infinitely excel, in number 


and knowledge, all their brethrea 


ſeat from other ſchools. 
To look on the doctor in ſom: 
other lights, he was in may 
things very indiſcreet, to ſay 10 
worſe, He acted like too mal) 
clergymen, who are in haſte to 
married when very young ; ® 
from hence proceeded all the m. 
ſeries of his life. The portion he 
got proved to be juſt the bebe 
of 5o0ol. for he was poorer 2 


thouſ; 
ofan 
lation 
ſuppo 
of bre 
houſey 
got th 
be clai 
tiful 1 
learn 
and di 
ſilks, a 
two ele 
his co 
had n. 
Howe r 
the dot 
ſchool, 
ford it. 
mediate 
examin 


ſtranger 
elected 
their m. 
ſhort : 


poor, t. 
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thouſand : ſo many incumbrances 
of a mother-in-law, and poor re- 
lations, whom he - was forced to 
ſupport for many years. . Inſtead 
of breeding up his daughters to 
houſewifery and plain cloaths, he 
got them, at a great expence, to 
be clad like ladies who had plen- 
tiful fortunes; made them only 
learn to ſing and dance, to draw 
and deſign, to give them rich 
ſilks, and other fopperies ; and his 
two eldeſt were married, without 
his conſent, to young lads who 


had nothing to ſettle on them, 


However, he had one ſon, whom 
the doctor ſent to Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, although he could ill af- 
ford it. The boy was there im- 
mediately taken notice of, upon 
examination; although a mere 
ſtranger, he was by pure merit 
elected a king's ſcholar. It is true 
their maintenance falls ſomething 
ſhort: the doctor was then ſo 
poor, that he could not add four- 
teen pounds, to enable the boy 
to finiſh the year; which if he 
had done, he would have been 
removed to a higher claſs, and, in 
another year, would have «been 
ped off (that is the phraſe) to a 
fellowſhip in Oxford or Cam- 
brige : but the doctor was forced 
to recall him to Dublin, and had 
friends in our univerſity to ſend 
him there, where he hath been 
choſen of the foundation ; and, I 
think, hath gotten an exhibition, 
rey deſigns to ſtand for a fellow- 
I 


The doctor had a good church- 
living, in the ſouth parts of Ire- 
land, given him by lord Carteret ; 
who, bein very learned himſelf, 
eucourageth it in others. A friend 
of the doQor's prevailed on his 
ellency to grant it, The liv- 


ing was well worth 1501, per. an- 


num. He changed it very ſoon ' 


for that of Dunboyn ; which, by 
the knavery of the farmers and 
power of the gentlemen, fell ſo 
very low, that he could never get 


801, He then changed that liv- 


ing for the free-{chool of Cavan, 
where he might have lived well, 
in ſo cheap a country, on gol. ſa- 
lary per annum, beſides his ſcho- 
lars : but the air, he ſaid, was too 
moiſt and unwholeſome, and he 
could not bear the company of 
ſome perſons in that neighbour» 
hood, Upon this he fold the 
ſchool for about 400 l. ſpent the 


money, grew into diſeaſes, and 


died, | | 
It would be very honourable, 
as well as juſt, in thoſe many 


perſons of quality, and fortune, 


who had the advantage of being 
educated under doctor Sheridan, 
if they would pleaſe to ere& ſome 


decent monument over his body, 


in the church where it is depp- 
ſited. f 


"— 


xtraas from two letters to the late 
© profeſſor Colſon, of Cambridge 
Univerſity, when maſter of an 
academy at Rar beſter, containing 


anecdotes of the firſt ſetting aut 
of two very remartable gentlemen 


now living. 


To the Rev. Mr. Colſa, Ee. | 
Litchfield, Feb. $. 1736. 


My dear old Friend, 
Aving not been in town fince 
the year thirty-one, you 
will the leſs wonder at ſeeing a 


letter from me. But I have the 
pleaſure of hearing of you ſome- 
D 3 times 
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tain hope 
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8 
. in the prints, and am glad 
to ſee you are daily throwing in 
your valuable contributions to the 
republic of letters. 

But the preſent occafion of my 
writing is a favour I have to aſk 
of you. My neighbour captain 
Garrick (who is an honeſt valu- 


able man) has a fon, who is a ve- 
ry ſenſible young fellow, and a 


good ſcholar, and whom the cap- 
s in ſome two or three 
years, he ſhall be able to ſend to 


-the Temple, and breed to the 


Dar: but at preſent his pocket 


to the univerſity. 


will not hold out for ſending him 
I have pro- 
ſed your taking him, if you 
ink well of it, and your board. 
ing him, and inſtructing him in 
mathematics, and philoſophy, and 
human learning: he is now nine- 
teen, of ſober and good diſpo- 
Gtions ; and is as ingenious and 


— a young man, as ever I 


in my life, Few inſtruc- 
tions on your fide will do, and, in 
the intervals of ſtudy, he will be 
an agreeable companion for you. 
His father will be glad to pay you 
whatever you ſhall require within 


* kis reach; and I ſhall think my- 
ſelf very much obliged to you into 
the bargain. , 4 


| Sir. WALMESLEY. 
«Fo the Rev. Mr. Colſon. > 
Litchfield, War. 2. 


- 


Dear Ir, 


I had the favour of yours, and 


am extremely obliged to you : but 
cannot ſay I have a greater affec- 
tion for you upon it than I had 
before, being long fince ſo much 
endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendſhip, as by your ma- 
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ny excellent and valuable qualif. 


cations. And had I a fon of my 
own, it would be my ambition, 
inſtead of ſending him to the ani. 
verſity, to diſpoſe of him as this 
young gentleman is, 

He and another neighbour of 
mine, one Mr. S. Johnſon, ſet out 
this morning for London tope. 
ther: Davy Garrick to. be with 


, you early the next week, and Mr. 
| Johnſon to try his fate with a tra. 


gedy, and to fee to get himſelf 
employed in ſome tranſlation, ei. 
ther from the Latin or the French, 
Johnſon is a very good ſcholar 
and poet, and I have great hopes 
will turn out a fine tragedy-writ. 
er. If it ſhould any ways lay in 
your way, I doubt not but you 
would be ready to recommend and 
aſſiſt your countryman. 


G. WALMESLEY, 


1 


Some account of the life and writ- 
ings of the late Mr. T. beopbilu 


Cibber, 


R. Theophilus Cibber was 
ſon of the celebrated Laureat. 
5 


if the very beginning of his life 
was intended a preſage of the con- 
fuſion and perplexities which were 


to attend the progreſs of it, and 


of the dreadful cataſtrophe which 
was to put the cloſing period to 
it, he was born on the day of the 
violent and deſtructive ſtorm, in 
the year 1703, whoſe fury raged 
over the greateſt part of Europe, 
but was particularly fatal to this 
kingdom. In what degree of el 
derſhip he ſtood among the chil- 
dren of the Laureat, I know not; 
but as it is apparent that Mrs. 


Cibber was very prolific, and 


as 
our 


tore pro 

The | 
which 
his fat 


our hero did not come into the 
world till ten years -after his fa- 
ther's marriage, it is probable he 
had many ſeniors. —About the 
year 1716 or 1717 he was ſent to 


f Wincheſter ſchool, where he re- 
t ceived all the education he had to 
. þoaſt of, and I believe very ſoon 
th after his return from thence came 
r, on the ſtage. —Inclination and ge- 
2 nius probably induced him to 
if make this profeſſion his choice, and 
le the power his father poſſeſſed as 
h, one of the managers of the Thea- 
ar tre- royal, together with the eſti- 
es mation he in as an actor, 
It- enabled this his ſon to purſue 
in 


it with conſiderable advantages, 
which do not always ſo favour- 
bly attend the firſt attempts of a 
young 22 this pro- 
feſſion, however, he quickly gave 
proofs of great merit, and ſoon at- 
tained a conſiderable ſhare of the 
public favour, His manner of 
acting was in the ſame walk of 
characters which his father had 
with ſo much and fo juſt a reputa- 
tion ſupported. —In his ſteps he 
trod, and though not with equal 
excellence, yet with fufficient to 
ſet him on a rank with moſt of the 
ning generation of performers, 


both as to preſent worth and fu- 
and tore proſpect of improvement. 
- The ſame natural imperſections, 


which were ſo long the bars to 


the his father's theatrical advance- 
Re ment, ſtood ſtill more ſtrongly in 
ged his way, His perſon was far from 
fes pleafing, the features of his face 
yo rather diſguſtful. His voice had 
rl the ſame ſhrill treble, but without 
1 that muſical harmony, which Mr. 
ot; Colley Cibber was maſter of. Yet 
2 ſtill an apparent good underſtand- 


ing and quickneſs of parts; a per- 
& knowledge of What he ought 
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to repreſent ; together with a vi- 
vacity in his manner, and à kind 
of effronterie which was well adapt- 
ed to the characters he was to re- 
preſent, pretty amply counterba- 
lanced thoſe deficiencies, In a 
word, his firſt ſetting out in life 
ſeemed to promiſe the aſſurance of 
future happineſs to him both as 
to eaſe, and even affluence of ciz- 
cumſtances, and with reſpect to 
fame and reputation, had not one 
foible overclouded his brighteſt _ 
proſpects, and at length led him 
into errors, the conſequences of 
which it was almoſt impoſſible he 
ſhould ever be able to retrieve. 
This foible was no other than a 
total want of economy. A fond- 
neſs for indulgences, which a mo- 
derate income could not afford, 
probably induced him to ſubmit 
to obligations which it had the ap» 
arance of meanneſs to accept of; 
the conſciouſneſs of thoſe obliga - 
tions, and the uſe he imagined 
_ might be made of againſt ham, 
per aps might at firſt prevail on 
him to appear ignorant of what it 
was but too evident he could not 
avoid knowing, and afterwards 
urge him to 
of which, without his avenging 
his wrongs, his fame, his peace 
of mind, his credit, and even his 
future fortunes were all wrecked 
at once.—The real actuating prin+ 
ciples of the human heart it is 
impoſſible to dive into, and the 
charitably diſpoſed mind will ever 
» inclinable to believe the beſt ; 
e —_ ly wich regard to thoſe 
who are no — a condition 
to defend themſelves.— Let then 
his aſhes reſt in peace, and avoid» . 
ing any minute inyeſtigation of 
thoſe circumſtances which caſt a a 
lowering cloud over his character 
D 4 | while. 


eps, in purſuance .. 


i 


— — — — — 


- _— — 


——— — — —_— — —-„— - ” 


lady, accordin 


in the very 


few particulars which immediate- 
ly come within our notice as his 
Hiſtoriographers. * q 

Mr. - Theophilus Cibber then 
ſeems to have entered firſt into the 
matrimonial eſtate pretty early in 


K+ life, His firſt wife was one Miſs 


Jenny Johnſon, who was a com- 


© Panion and intimate of Miſs Raf- 
. Tor's (now. Mrs. Clive) and in 


her very earlieft years had a ftrong 
inelination for the ftage. This 
to her huſband's 
own account of her, ſeemed like- 
ly to have made a very conſpi- 
cuous * figure in the theatre, had 
not death put a ſtop to her career 
rime of life. She 
jeſt behind her two daughters, 
Jane and Elizabeth, both of whom 
are, I believe, ſtill living. The 
Arſt' mentioned of theſe ladies made 
two or three attempts on the ſtage; 
but though agreeable in her per- 


"ſon; and elegant in her manner, 


wet, from the want of ſufficient 


mirit, and the defect of but an in- 


different voice, ſne met with no 
extraordinary ſucceſs. 

After the death of Mrs. Jane 
Cibber, Mr. Cibber, in the year 
17 % or 1735, paid his addreſſes 
10 Miſs Suſanna Maria Arne, 
whoſe amiable and virtuous diſ- 
poſition, he informs us, were the 
conſiderations that induced him 


to make her his wife. She was at 
. that time remarkable on the ſtage 


only for her muſical qualifications z 
but ſoon after their marriage made 
her firſt attempt as an actreſs, her 
ſueceſs in Which we need not here 
mention. on 

Mr. Cibber's pecuniary indiſ- 
eretions, however, not permitting 
him to reſtrain his expences with- 
in the limits of his own and his 


* 
"2 IE 
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while living, proceed we to thoſe 


wife's ſalaries and benefits, though 
their amount was very conſider. 
able, he took a Journey to France 
for ſome ſhort time in the year 
1938; on his return from which 
he appears firſt to have taken no. 
tice of too cloſe an intimacy be- 
tween his wife and a certain young 


| 13 of fortune, with whom 


had united himſelf apparently 
by all the cloſeſt ties of friend. 
ſhip. How far he was or was not 
guilty of the meanneſs charged on 
him, of being acceſſary to their 


correſpondence, is a point I ſhall 


not here enter into the diſcuſſion 
of, OA ſuit was commenced for 
criminal converſation, he laying 
his damage at goco I. the verdid 
on which, of only ten pounds da- 
mages, too plainly evinces the 
ſenſe of the adminiſtrators of jul. 
tice in the caſe to need any farther 
comment, 

After this event, Mr. Cibber's 
creditors, who were numerous, 
and had perhaps been ſomewhat 
appeaſed from the proſpe& of the 
pecuniary advantages that might 
accrue to their debtor in conſe- 
quence of the trial, became more 
impatient than ever, and not long 
after Mr. Cibber. was arre 
for ſome conſiderable ſums, and 
thrown'into the King's-bench pri- 
ſon.— By the means of benefit 
plays, however, and other aſſil- 
ances, he obtained his liberty; 
but as the affair relating to his 
wife,” who was now become an 
actreſs of the firſt conſequence, 
and in the higheſt favour with the 
town; had greatly prejudiced him, 
not only in the opinion of the 
public, but Seen by ſtanding 35 
u bar to bis theatrical - engage- 
ments; and as his natural paſſion 
for diſſipation could not be kept 

. within 


within 
repeate 
he was 
ly fron 
ſeaſon 

ſes he \ 
theatric 
it in hi 
compan 
once att 
atre in 
vain; t 
to exert 
eſtabliſh 
conſtant 
proceed 
perform 
ſeries o 
and per 
he conti 
when he 
nidan te 
fiſt hin 
the new 
Oppoſiti, 
—On t 
embarke 
ther wit! 
brated v 
ſo been 
to the (; 
Dublin“ 
month o 
vinds, 
time of 
Channel, 
many vet 
this kin 
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el] was 

Kotland, 
frery for 
gers we 
Perſhing 
lüp itſe 
arcely : 
ed to inc 


within bounds, - theſe difficulties 
repeatedly occurred to him, and 
he was frequently excluded entire - 
ly from any theatre for a whole 
ſeaſon together. — In theſe diſtreſ- 
ſes he was ever ready to head any 
theatrical mutiny that might put 
it in his power to form a ſeparate 
company, which he more than 
once attempted to fix at the the- 
atre in the Hay-market, but in 
vain; the legiſlative power, urged 
to exertion by the "intereſts of the 
eſtabliſhed and patent theatres, 
conſtantly putting a ſtop to his 
proceedings after a few nights 
performance. — In one continual 
ſeries of diſtreſs, extravagance, 
and perplexity of this kind, did 
he continue till the winter 1757, 
when he was engaged by Mr. öde. 
nidan to over to Dublin, to 
afiſt him in making a ſtand againſt 


oppoſition to him in Crow-ftreet. 


embarked” at Park-Gate, (toge- 
ther with Mr, Maddox, the — 
brated wire-dancer, who had al- 
ſo been engaged as an auxiliary 
t» the ſame theatre) on board the 
Dublin Trader, ſome time in the 
month of October; but the high 
winds, which are frequent at that 
ume of the year in St. George's 
Channel, and which are fatal to 
many veſſels in their paſſage from 
this kingdom to Ireland, proved 
particularly ſo to this.—The veſ- 
| was driven on the coaſt of 
Kotland, where it was caſt away, 
ery ſoul in it (and the paſſen- 
zes were extremely numerous) 
Feriſhing in the waves, and the 
lip itſelf ſo entirely loſt, that 
arcely any veſtiges of it remain- 
# to indicate 'where it had. been 


- 


, 


pn 


f 
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is indiſcretions, 


the new, theatre juſt then opened in 


—On this expedition Mr. Cibber 


wrecked, excepting a box con- 
taining books and papers, which 
were known to be Mr, Cibber's, 
and which were caſt up on the 
weſtern coaſt of Scotland. 

- Thus fell the-well-known Mr. 
Theophilus Cibber, whoſe life 
was begun, purſued, and ended in 
a ſtorm. —Pofſeſſed of talents that 
— have made him happy, 
and qualities that might have ren- 
dered him beloved, yet — 2 
too inſatiable thirſt of pleafyre, 
and a want of confideration in th 
means of purſuing it, his life was 
one ſcene of miſery, and his cha- 
rater made the mark of cenſure 
and contempt. —— Now, however, 
let his virtues, which were not 
a few, remain on record, and for 


— b 1 — — — l 


- — - * 
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Let them be buried with him in the 
grave, aff 
But not remember'd in his epitaph. _ 


As a writer, he has not ren- 
dered himſelf very conſpicuous, 
excepting in ſome appeals to 
the public on peculiar circum- 
ſtances of his own _ diſtreſſed * 
life. He was, indeed, concerned 
in, and has put his name to, an 
account of the lives of the poets 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
five volumes 12mo. But in this 
work his own peculiar ſhare was 
very inconſiderable, many other 
hands having been concerned with _ 
him in it. In the dramatic way 
he has altered for the ſtage three 
pieces of other authors, and pro- 
duced one original of his o,] n. 
Their titles will be found in the 
enſuing lift. | VE rod 
1. Henry VI, a tragedy from 
Shakeſpear, — 2. The | Lower, 2 
ö | comedy. 
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comedy.—3;. Pattie and Peggy, a 


ballad opera; and, 4. An altera- 


tion of Shakeſpear's Romeo and 
Fuliet, | 


mr 


2 — — 
— 


* eccount of Mrs. Auna Lowi/a 
0 Darbac | 


HIS prodigy in the literary 
cad. _ born in the year 
1722, upon the borders of Low- 
er Silefia, between Zulichau and 
Croſſen, at a ſmall hamlet call- 
ed Hammer ; her father being 
the brewer and alehouſe-keeper, 
was the principal of ſeven in- 
Habitants, but died whilſt ſhe was 
Kill a child not above ſeven years 
old. Her grandmother's brother, 
an old man of good underſtanding, 
who lived in Poland, had taken 
Her home to his houſe a few months 
before this happened, and taught 
Her to read and write ; this is the 
uncle to whom one of the 
in the printed collection is ad- 
Areſſed. She continued with him 
about three years, and then return- 
ed to her mother. The misfortunes 
which conſtantly attended her un- 
til me was near 40, began at this 
period. Her firſt employment was 
the of her brothess-in-law ; 
but Te ſoon quitted that, in order 
to attend upon three cows, which 
was her parents whole ſtock. The 
firſt ſigns of her natural inclina- 
tion to poetry, had then juſt made 
their appearance by an uncommon 
deſire to fing ; ſhe knew an hun- 
dred church bymns by heart, and 
ſung them at her work, or whilſt 
watching the cattle ; her inclina- 
tion ſooh prompted her to write 
verſes, but ſhe does not at preſent 
recollect any part of that firk eſſay 


EEUTS IAR - 
of her uncultivated genius, which 
was accidentally afliſted by a neigh. ing w. 
bouring ſhepherd, who, although reache 
ſeparated by a ſmall river, cu falk 0 
trived nevertheleſs to lend her x perfor 
few books. Robinſon Cruſoe, the ordered 
Aatic Baniſe, a German romance, iratio 
and the Arabian Nights Entertain. ound 
ment, compoſed their whole libra. ſaw, fo! 
She read theſe with great WW cited he 
_ pleaſure, and her time paſſed away She n 
very agreeably ; but this happineſt than ey 
was ſoon at an end, being obliged bent of 
to return to her former attendance both tit 
upon children ; with which, and was hoy 
other laborious employments ofa ſeveral 
ſervant, ſhe readhel her 17th year, particul. 
Her next ſtep was matrimony, and Halle, v 
the huſband her mother provided quainted 
for her, being a woolcomber by ſeen one 
profeſſion, obliged her to prepare titude to 
all the wool, which he uſed ; be- factors. 
ſides which, ſhe had the whole bu- tants of © 
ſineſs of the houſe to manage, and place wh 
could find no time to indulge her mentions 
natural propenſity to writing face, 
and reading, except a. few hours vas the f 
on Sunday, but took that appor- of her p 
tunity to write down the poems Theſe p. 
ſhe had compoſed' at her work. vere on!) 
After having been married nine ertinguif 
years, ſhe was releaſed from this had kind] 
drudgery by the death of her huſ. of Prufli 
band; but her mother ſoon engaged force to 
her to another, who was much and the ff 
worſe than the former; this was fn 
the moſt unfortunate part of be once, Shi 
whole life, as ſhe felt with thus dau in t. 
ſecond huſband all the hardibips huſband a 
of an unhappy marriage and great Umittanc 


poverty: but even in theſe ct read 


cumſtances nature had a ſurprifing — 
influence over the genius of out without ay 
poeteſs. She got to the fight The uſe . 
ſome poems written by a clerg}- of this cy 
man named Schonemann, who eaſily ſhe 
well known at Berlin to have * parts, 


gt times affected after a violent fe- 


i ver with a ſort of madneſs, dur- 
ha ing which he always ſpoke and 
1) reached in verſe, Altho* the 
b alk of this extraordinary man's 
a ormances rather indicate a diſ- 
he ordered imagination than the in- 
e, iration of the muſes, our poeteſs 
1. ound nevertheleſs in thoſe ſhe 
. ſaw, ſomething which greatly ex- 
eat cited her genus, 

ay She now became more deſirous 
eſt than ever to follow the natural 
ed dent of her diſpoſition, but wanted 
Ice both time and opportunity ; ſhe 
nd was however at laſt encouraged by 
fa ſeveral perſons to proceed, and 
ar, particularly by Profeſſor Meyer of 
nd Halle, who was no otherwiſe ac- 
ded quainted with her than by having 
by ſeen one of her poems, In gra- 
are 


titude to her firſt patrons and bene- 
be- factors, who were chiefly inhabi- 
tants of Tranſtadt in Poland, the 
place where ſhe: then reſided, ſhe 
mentions their names in the pre- 
face, M. Korber of Great Liſſa 
vas the firſt who committed any 
of her performances to the preſs. 
Theſe productions of her genius 
vere only ſmall ſparks of that half 
extinguiſhed fire which the muſes 
had kindled in her; but the king 
of Pruſſia's victories gave her 
force to overcome all obſtacles, 
and the flames which had till then 
been ſmothered, blazed out at 
once. She removed to Great Glo- 
dau in the year 1755, with her 
huſband and children, and gaining 
Wmittance to a bookſeller's ſhop, 
read many poetical and other per- 
ſormances with much pleaſure, but 
Vithout any order or ſettled plan. 
The uſe Mrs. Durbach has made 
of this curſory reading, and how 
lily ſhe retained the moſt mate- 


ul parts, appear throughout her 
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ms. She has read only a few 
ooks, and thoſe with great ex- 
pedition ; but any - perſon unac- 
quainted with the real fact would 
naturally imagine the contrary. 
The remarkable war which end- 
ed laſt year, and her ſovereign's 
great exploits, diſplayed at large 
the poetical ys of this extra- 
ordinary perſon. The battle of 
Lowoſchutz gave occaſion to her 
firſt triamphal ode, and the ſoon 
afterwards peruſed the military 


' ſongs of a Pruſſian grenadier, ſome 


of Ramler's odes, and Mrs. Un- 
zer's poems; her ſubſequent pro- 
ductions on occaſion of the king 
of Pruſſia's victories plainly ſhew 
the effect they had upon her, and 
are proofs of a poetical genius al- 
ready come to maturity. 

Our poeteſs continued however 
ſill oppreſſed with poverty; but 
providence was pleaſed at laſt to 
releaſe her from a very deplorable 
ſtate, under which few would be 
able to ſupport themſelves. 
Baron Cottwitz, a Sileſian noble- 
man, who has been long cele- 
brated for many amiable qualifi- 
cations, became acquainted with 
her in the year 1760, as he was 
travelling through Glogau; his 
charitable diſpoſition pitied her 
diſtreſs, relieved her from it; and 
carried her to Berlin. She ſoon 
became acquainted with ſeveral 
men of learning and judges of 
poetry; her genius then ſhewed it- 
ſelf in the greateſt luſtre, and ſhe 
was univerſally admired. And it is 
now her happineſs to be careſſed at 
the court 'of a prince, whoſe cha- 
racteriſtic it is to be at once the 
judge and the patron of genius. 
Moſt of the poems in the collection 


juſt publiſhed have been compdſed 


her cha- 


ſince, and fully explain 
1 racter, 
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ra cter, and the latter occurrences 
of her life. 

To the above account it may 
not be improper to add a few re- 
marks concerning Madame de Dur- 
bach's genius, made by the edi- 
tor, in the preface to the collec- 
tion of her poems from whence our 
narrative is taken, and likewiſe a 
ſpecimen of the poems themſelves 
to illuſtrate theſe remarks. 

« Plato in his diſcourſe called Fo, 
lays it down as the character of 
a true poet, that he delivers his 
thoughts by inſpiration, himſelf 
not knowing the expreflions he 1s 
to make 'uſe of, According to 
him, the harmony and turn of the 
verſe produce in the poet an en- 
thuſiaſm, which furniſhes him with 
ſuch thoughts and — as in 
A more compoſed hour he would 
have ſought for in vain. 

This obſervation is verified in 
our authoreſs, who, without de- 
fign, without art, and without in- 
ſtruction, is arrived at a wonderful 
perfeQion in the art of poetry, and 
may be placed amongſt poets of 
the firſt claſs/ It is from this 


, cauſe, ſhe has been more ſucceſs- 


ful in ſuch pieces as ſhe has writ- 
ten whilſt her imagination was 
warm, than in thoſe which ſhe has 
compoſed cooily, deliberately, and 
in leiſure hours ; the latter always 
bearing ſome marks of art, and be- 
traying the abſence of the muſe. 
Whenever our authoreſs is in a 
particular manner ſtruck by any 
object, either in her ſolitary hours, 
or when ſhe is in company, her 
ſpiritsimmediately catch the flame; 


ſhe has no longer the command of 
herſelf, every ſpring of her ſoul is 


in motion; ſhe feels an irreſiſtible 
impulſe to compoſe, and with an 
amazing* quickneſs commits the 
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thoughts to paper, which the my 
— — her with; and, like a watch 
juſt wound up, as ſoon as her fol 
is put into motion by the impre{. 
ſion the object has made on her, 
ſhe expreſſes herſelf in poetry with, 
out knowing in what manner 
the ideas and figures ariſe in her 
mind. 

Another, and more nice obſervz. 
tion of Plato's, is, that the harmo- 
ny and turn of the verſe, keep up 
the inſpiration. Of this truth like. 
wiſe our authoreſs is a living in- 
tance. No ſooner has ſhe hit upon 
the tone, as ſhe calls it, and the 
foot of the verſe, but the words go 
on fluently, and ſhe is never at 2 
loſs for thought or imagery. The 
moſt delicate turns of the ſubjett 
and expreſſion ariſe in her mind, 
(whilſt the is yet writing) as if they 
were dictated to her.” 

Of her extempore performan- 
ces, we have an excellent ſpe- 
cimen in that beautiful Ode /«- 
cred to the memory of her deceaſ- 
ed uncle, the inſtructor of her in. 
fancy, written in the year 1 761, at 
a time when ſhe happened to be 
engaged in company of the firl 
rank at Berlin: 1t conſiſts of eight 
ſtanzas of ſix lines each, of which 
the 3d and 6th have nine ſyllables, 
the other ten. It ſeems, whilſt the 


was in this ſelect company, ſhe was } 


touched by a ſudden reflection, 
with a keen ſenſe of the great dif- 
ference between her preſent con- 
dition, and her fituation in the 
early part of her life, and of the 
great obligation ſhe was under t9 
the good old man, who, by dis 
tender care for her better parts, 
had laid the foundation of her pfe- 
ſent happineſs. Overcome n 
the ſenſe of this happineſs, and 


with a heart replete with gra 
Chin tude, 


fade, thi 
longer, | 
pany, Pe 
wgs of 
been a Ve 
in the fo; 
«Ari 
that reſt 
aſſed m1 
Le Sage 
and ye li 
honey of 
quent. 
Or the 
down up! 
Olympus 
following 
Obſerve 
tals that 


lime unc 
wont to 
of tender 
beſt of f 
repoſing | 
tired as 
ligues of: 
Under 
| uſed to 
paſſages ii 
though t! 
comprehe! 
thee the n 
ſentence ii 
cords—go 
plain then 
Like a 
who from 
Out the u 
ſo didſt th 
of man, ar 
and l, all 
words fro: 
kiſſes, 


Thou j 


tude, ſhe could contain herſelf no 
longer, but, before all the com- 
pany, poured forth the overflow- 
ings of her ſoul (it muſt have 
been a very affecting ſcene) nearly 
in the following words : 

«* Ariſe from the duſt, ye bones 
that reſt in the land, where I 
afſed my infant years. Venera- 
ll * re- animate thy body; 

1 


10- and ye lips that fed me with the 
up honey of inſtruction, once be elo- 
Ke quent, 

in- Or thou, bright ſhade! look 
on down upon me from the top of 
the Olympus: Behold ! I am no longer 
g0 following the cattle in the fields, 
ta Obſerve the circle of reſined mor- 
"he tals that ſurround me. They all 
ect ſpeak of thy niece's poems; O 
nd, liſten to their converſation, thy 
hey praiſe, 

For ever flouriſh the broad 
an lime under whoſe ſhade I was 
pe · wont to cling round thy neck, full 
2 of tenderneſs, like a child to the 
40. beſt of fathers whilſt thou waſt 


in- repoling thyſelf on the moſſy ſeat, 
tired as the reaper with the fa- 


be ügues of a ſultry dry. 

＋ Under yon hte arched roof, 
oht | uſed to repeat to thee twenty 
ich paſſages in praiſe of God ſupreme, 
es, though they were much above my 
ſhe comprehenſion ; and when I aſked 
vas Wh thee the meaning of many a dark 
on, ſentence in the chriſtians ſacred re- 
lif- cords—pood man ! thou didſt ex- 
on- plain them to me. 

the Like a divine in fable veſt, 
the vio from the lofty pulpit points 


to out the way that leads to life ; 
o didſt thou inform me of the fall 
of man, and the covenant of grace; 
and J, all raptures, ſnatched the 
words from thy lips with eager 
kiſſes, 

Thou inhabitant of ſome ce- 
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leſtial ſphere! behold the filene 
tears of joy; may they often roll 
down my cheeks, If thou canſt 
ſpeak, dear ſhade, tell me, didſt 
thou ever conceive any hopes of 
my preſent fortune and honour, 
at the time when my eyes were 
ſucceſſively engaged in the read- 
ing of books, every day more im- 
proving ? 

When at thy fide on ſome roſy 
bank I fat, weaving into chaplets 
for thy temptes the flowers my 
little hands had gathered, and 
looking up to thee, ſmiled filial 
love; did thy ſoul, then preſage 
the good things that are now come 
to paſs ? / 

Mayſt thou be cloathed with 
threefold radiance; and mayſt 
thou be refreſhed with the emana- 
tions of divine complacence more 


than the fouls of thy companions, 


May every drop of temporal plea- 
ſure, with which my cup of joy 
overflows, be rewarded unto thee 
with continual draughts from the 
ocean of eternal beatitude.” 

Madame de Durbach's preſent 
name is Karſch, though ſhe chuſes 
to be called by the name of Dur- 
bach. 


— 


Some account of Mr. Thomas Brit- 
ton, the famous muſical ſinall- coal 


HIS ſingular perſon was born 

at or near Higham Ferrers in 
Northamptonſhire; from whence 
he went to London, where he bound 
himſelf a prentice to a. ſmall- 
coal man in St. John Baptiſt ſtreet. 
After he had ſerved his full time 
of ſeven years, his maſter gave him 
a ſum of money not to ſet up, 


Upon 
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Upon this Tom went into North- 
amptonſkire again, and after he had 
ſpent his money, returned again 
to London, and ſet up the ſmall- 
coal trade, notwithſtanding his maſ- 
ter was ſtill living. the contract be- 


ing, bly, void in law. He 
likewife took a ftable, and turned 
it into a houſe, which ſtood next 
door to the little gate of St. John's 
of near Clerkenwell. 
Green, Some time after he had 
&ttled here, he became acquaint. 
ed with doctor Garenciers, his 
near neighbour, by which means 
he became an excellent chymiſt; 
and, perhaps, he performed ſuch 
things in that profeſſion, as had 
never been done before, with 
little coſt and charge, by the help 
of a moving elaboratory, that was 
contrived and built by himſelf, 
which was much admired by all 
of that faculty, that happened to 
ſee it; inſomuch that a certain 
gentleman of Wales was ſo much 
taken with it, that he was at the 
expence of carrying him down 
into that country, on purpoſe to 
build him ſuch another, which 
Tom performed to the gentle- 
man's very great ſatis faction, and 
for the ſame he received of him a 
very handſome and generous gra- 
tuity. Beſides his great ſkill in 
chymiſtry, he was as famous for 
his knowledge in the theory of 
muſic; in the praQtic part of 
which faculty he was likewiie ve- 
ry conſiderable. He was ſo much 
addicted to it, that he left behind 
him a valuable collection of mu- 
fic, pricked moſtly by himſelf, and 
that very neatly and accurately, 
which was fold upon his death for 
near an hundred pounds; not to 
mention the excellent collection of 


printed books, that he alſo left be- 
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hind him, both of chymiſt 
muſic. Beſides theſe 1 
he left behind him, he had, fone 
years before his death, fold 
auction a noble collection « 
books, moſt of them in the Rok. 
crucian faculty, of which he wx 
a great admirer, whereof there 
a printed catalogue extant (y 
there is of thoſe that were fold if, 


ter his death), which I have 0 þ fort, 
looked over ich no ſmall * 0 e 
and wonder, and particularly fer ＋ the be 
the great number of MSS. in the th F f 
before mentioned facuities thy 2D had 
are ſpecified in it. He had, more. + . 
over, a conſiderable collection of E 15 , 
muſical inſtruments, which wer 1 * 
ſold for fourſcore pounds upon — 0 
his death, which happened h I gbr th 
September 1714, being upward mig * | 
of threeſcore years of age, and lia 3 
buried in the churchyard of Clek- I skin 
enwell without monument or in- uy 5 
ſcription, being attended to his 
grave, in a very ſolemn and decent — 
manner, by a great concourſe of 
people, eſpecially of ſuch as fre demartab! 
quented the muſical club, that _ 
was kept up for many years at hit 41 in 
own charges, he being a man of Orconok 
a very liberal and generous ſpin, —_ 
at — own little cell. aeg, 

e appears by a print of him, 
done lee his rf ay to have HE 
been a —_— ingenious counte- on Hof 
nance an rightly temper. It o® 
alſo — . . a — v himſelf 
perſon, as indeed be was, and . who! 
withal there is modeſty expreſſed Fe 
in it every way agreeable to him, "ray 
Under it are theſe verſes, which N 
may ſerve inſtead of an epitaph: plenty * 0 

Uques and 
Tho _ thy rank, yet in thy homble mites ks 
Did gentle peace and arts un d 

duell 25 | 282 71 


Well 


well pleas'd Apollo thither led his 
train, 
And mul warbled in her ſweeteſt 


ſtrain. i 
cyllenius, ſo as fables. tell, and Jove, 
Came willing gueſts to poor Phile- 


mon's grove. 

Let uſeleſs — behold, and bluſh to 
find | 

80 low a ſtation, ſuch a liberal mind. 


In ſhort, he was an extraordinary 
und very valuable man, very much 
admired by the gentry, even thoſe 
of. the beſt quality, and by all 
others of the more inferior rank, 
that had any manner of regard for 
probity, ſagacity, diligence, and 
humility . i ſay humility, be- 
vere BH ezuſe,, though he was ſo much 
pon BE famed for his knowledge, and 
i WT might, therefore, have lived very 
reputably without his trade, yet 
debe continued it to his death, not 


Friess Pa,TR 2 & 


S2. 


＋ 


cent w 


* Remarkable inſtance of the great ba- 
that tience, under bodily pain, of the In- 
dians inhabiting the banks of the 


* Orconoko ; from father Gumilla's 

Tf account of that little known and 
extenſive country. 

w> HE man who aſpires to 

16 the character of a hero in 


ws country, begins by attaching 
2 to himſelf a certain number of 


* nen, whom he gains either by the 
ed reputation of his valour, or by 
him, de intereſt of his relations and 
dich ends. When his adherents a- 


mount to an hundred, he provides 
plenty of Chicha , invites the ca- 


* An intoxicating liquor. 
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erk- WW thinking it to be at all beneath 
tim, 


aques and captains of his nation, 4 
Rates his exploits, and requeſts Penny. whoſe bite 'is ſuch, that 


47 
that he may undergo the Tr; 

in order to his bein 8 
chief or captain. The judges 


having admitted his petition, ** 
the 


him naked in the middle o 

room, and the eldeſt captain, with 
a well-knotted whip, gives him a 
handſome number of laſhes at dif- 
ferent times, the ceremony conti 
nuing till all the chiefs are ſucceſ- 


fively tired and ſpent with whip- 


ping the poor wretch. The + Cas 
ciques andall preſent keep profound 
filence during the operation, ob- 


ſerving whether the candidate bears 


torture like a man of courage ; for 
the ſlighteſt plaint is enough to 
oblige them to refuſe him their 
ſuffrages, and to exclude him from 
the two remaining trials. But if, 
without any ſign of impatience, 
and like a ſtatue, he endures this 
deluge of ſtripes, that flay him 
alive, and cover him with gaſhes, 
may are laviſh in their applauſes, 
and all get drunk with him in de- 
monſtration of their joy.— Thus 
ends the firſt trial. 

But this, barbarous as it is, is 
nothing when compared to thoſe 
following. After the candidate 
has allowed himſelf ſome months 
for the healing of his lacerations ; 
he provides the ſame quantity of 
Chicha, appoints a day, and the 
chiefs being met, he is put _— 
into a cotton hammock ſaſpen 


between two trees, the hammock _ 
wrapt round him, and bound with 


three cords, one at each end, and 
one in the middle: then the cap- 
tains open a little the two ends of 
the hammock, and blow into it, 
through a hollow cane, ſome thou» 


ſands of the large piſmires of this 


+ Chiefs. 


oo 


when 
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when you would pull them off, 
they will ſooner leave their heads 
than let go their hold. 'Thus he 
lies in the midft of five or fix thou- 
fand piſmires, who gnaw his fleſh 


on all fides, without his being able 


to avoid them, or even to turn or 
- ſtir ; for the formality of this trial 
requires perfect ſtillneſs, and its 
good or bad iſſue depends on that, 
or on a fingle motion, manifeſting 
his impatience of the pain theſe 
, _ devouring vermin give him. And 
jf by chance there ſhould the leaſt 
fign of it eſcape him, when they 
bite the eyelids, or other delicate 
ts of the body, his cauſe 1s loſt, 
is trial turns te his ſhame, and 
he is rendered incapable of ob- 
taining the rank of captain, But 
on the contrary, if he ſuffers with 
courage during the time preſcribed 
by their law, they congratulate 
him, and haſten to deliver him 
from the inſets that cover him 
from head to foot; this is done 
by means of an ointment, which 
obliges them to let go their hold: 
then all go to drinking till they 
can drink no more; for thus com- 
monly they finiſh their aſſemblies 
on great affairs. 
The third proof, which we 
may call infernal, is made in the 
manner following. The chiefs be- 


ing met, a hurdle or a kind of 


wooden gridiron, is fixed about 
an ell from the ground, ſufficient- 
ly large and ſtrong to receive the 
body of a man. On this they lay 
ſome plantain- leaves, which are 
about an ell long and half an ell 
wide. The candidate places him- 


ſelf on this couch, or rather ſcaf- 


fold, lying on his back, putting 
into his mouth a hollow cane, 
which is to ſerve him in breath- 


ing ; then they cover him entirely 


their poſſeſſion, They are formed 
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and cloſely with plantain-leaw, 
obſerving to pierce - thoſe that we 
over his head, 10 that his cane 
may paſs through them, A fn 
is then kindled under him; or. 
dered that the flame ſhall ng 
reach the te, but may vine 
heat — . Eroil this $a 
rant victim. Some, appointed 
for that purpoſe, are employet 
in augmenting or diminiſhing the 
fire, that .it may neither fall ſhort 
of, or exceed, the degree preſcrib- 
ed by the law, while others ob- 
ſerve with care, whether the pi. 
tient moves or not, the leaſt mo- 
tion being ſuffictent to exclude 
him for ever from the ſtation he 
aims at. Others are placed near 
the cane, to obſerve if his breath- 
ing is ſtrong or weak; and when 
the time of trial is expired, they 
1mmediately remove the covering: 
if the candidate 1s found dead, he 
1s lamented with tears and cries 
by the whole aſſembly; but if 
living, the woods reſound wi 
their acclamations; they felicitats 
him, drink his health, and hold his 
valour ſufficĩently proved. 


1 


Some account of a remarkabit 
North America Indian Chief; fron 
Major Rogers's account of that 
country, lately publiſhed. 


HE Indians on the lakes 

are generally at peace with 
one another, having a wide er 
tended and fruitful country 1 


into a ſort of empire, and the em- 
peror is elected from the eldeſt 
tribe, which is the Ottawaw® 
ſome of whom inhabit near 0 
fort at Detroit, but are moltly fur- 
ther weſtward towards the 21 
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tppi. Ponteack is their preſent king 
or emperor, who has certainly the 
largeſt empire and greateſt autho- 
rity of any Indian chief that has 


our acquaintance with it, He puts 
on an air of majeſty and princely 
grandeur, and is greatly honoured 
and revered by his ſubjefts. He 
not long ſince formed a deſign of 
uniting all the Indian nations to- 
gether under his authority, but 
miſcarried in the attempt. 

In the year 1760, when I com- 
pa. manded and marched the firſt de- 


m0- tachment into this country that 
ude was ever ſent there by the Engliſh, 
ke [| was met in my way by an em- 
neat baſſy from him, of ſome of his 
ath- warriors, and ſome of the chiefs 


hen of the tribes that are under him; 
they the purport of which was, to let 
ng me know, that Ponteack was at a 
|, be {mall diſtance, coming peaceably, 
cries and that he deſired me to halt my 
tif detachment till ſuch time as he 


with could ſee me with his own eyes. 

itats WW His ambaſſadors had alſo orders to 

a his inform me, chat he was Ponteack, 
the king and lord of the country 
| was in, 

= At firſt ſalutation when we met, 

Lab: WY de demanded my buſineſs into his 

fron i untry, and how it happened 


that WY fiat I dared to enter it without 
his leave ? When I informed him 
that it was not with any deſign 
againſt the Indians that I came, 
but to remove the French out of 
lis country, who had been an ob- 


de in our way to mutual peace 
med ud commerce, and acquainted 
em- with my inſtructions for that 
eldeſt purpoſe, I. at the ſame time de- 
23s, livered him ſome friendly meſ- 
our kes, or belts of wampum, which 
y furs e regeived, but gave me no other 
Miſh ulver, than that he food in the 


Vor. 
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appeared on the continent ſince 


path I travelled in till next morn- 


ing, giving me a ſmall ftring of 


wampum, as much as to ſay, I 
muſt not march further without 
his leave. When he departed 
for the night, he inquired whe= 
ther I wanted any thing that his 
country afforded, and he would 
ſend his warriors to fetch it? I aſſur- 
ed him that any proviſions they 
brought ſhould be paid for; and 
the next day we were 1upplied by 
them with ſeveral bags of parched 


corn, and ſome other neceſſaries. 


At our ſecond meeting he gave 
me the pipe of peace, and both of 


us by turns ſmoked with it; and 


he aſſured me he had made peace 
with me and my detachment ; that. 
I might paſs through his country 
unmoleſted, and * oa the French 
garriſon ; and that he would pro- 
tet me and my party from any 
inſults that might be offered or 
intended by the Indians ;, and, as 
an earneſt of his friendſhip, he 
ſent 100 watriors to protect and 
aſſiſt us in driving 1co fat cattle, 
which we had brought for the uſe 
of the detachment from 8 
by the way of Preſque Iſle. He 


likewiſe ſent to the ſeveral Indian 


towns on the ſouth-fide and weſt- 
end of Lake Erie, to inform them 
that I had his conſent to come into 
the country. He attended me 
conſtantly after this interview till 
I arrived at Detroit, and while L 


remained in the country, and was 


the means of preſerving the de- 


tachment from the fury of the In- 


dians, who had aflembled at the 
mouth of the ſtrait with an intent 
to cut us off. 


I had ſeveral conferences with | 
him, in which he diſcovered u 


ſtrength of Judgment, and a-thir 


after knowledge. EL 
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ed to inform himſelf of our military 
order and diſcipline, He often 
intimated to me, that he could be 
content to reign in his country in 
: ſubordination to the king of Great 
Britain, and was willing to pay 
him ſuch annual- acknowledgment 
as he was able in furs, and to call 
him his uncle. He was curious 
to know our methods of manufac- 


' - turing cloth, iron, &c, and ex- 


2 a great deſire to ſee Eng- 
and, and offered me a part of his 
country if I would conduct him 
there. He aſſured me, that he 
was inclined to live peaceably 
with the Engliſh while they uſed 
him as he . and to encou- 
rage their ſettling in his country; 
but intimated, that, if they treat- 
ed him with neglect, he ſhould 
ſhut up the way, and exclude them 
from it; in ſhort, his whole con- 
verſation ſufficiently indicated, that 
he was far from conſidering him- 
ſelf as a conquered prince, and that 
he expected to be treated with the 
reſpect and honour due toa king or 
emperor, by all who came into his 
country, or treated with him. 
In 1763, this Indian had the 
art and addreſs to draw a number 
of tribes into a confederacy, with 
a deſign firſt to reduce the Engliſh 
forts upon the lakes, and then 
make a peace to his mind, by 
which he intended to eſtabliſh him- 
elf in his imperial authority; and 
ſo wiſcly were his meaſures taken, 
That, in fifteen days time, he re- 
.daced or took ten of our garriſons, 
which were all we had in 

try, except Detroit; and had he 
carried this garriſon alſo, nothing 
was in the way to complete his 
ſcheme. Some of the Indians left 
him, and by his conſent made a 
ſeparate peace ; but he would not 


+ - _- 
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be active or perſonally concernid 


in it, ſaying, that when he made 


a peace, it ſhould be fuch an one 
as would be uſeful and honourable 
to himſelf, and to the king of 
Great Britain: but he has not as 
yet propoſed his terms. 

In 1763, when I went to throy 
proviſions into the garriſon at De- 
troit, I ſent this Indian a bottle of 
brandy by a Frenchman. Hi 
counſellors adviſed him not to taſte 
it, infinuating that it was poiſon- 
ed, and ſent with a deſign to kill 
him ; but Ponteack, with a noble- 
neſs of mind, laughed at their ſuſ- 
picions, ſaying it was not in my 
power to kill him, who had ſo late- 
y ſaved my life. 

In the late war of his, he ap- 
pointed a_commiſſary, and began 
to make money, or bills of credit, 
which he hath ſince punctually re- 
deemed. His money was the figure 
of what he wanted in exchange 
for it, drawn upon bark, and the 
ſhape of an otter (his arms) drawn 
under it. Were proper meaſures 
taken, this Indian might be ren- 
dered very ſerviceable to the Br- 
tiſh trade and ſettlements in this 
country, more extenſively ſo than 
any one that hath ever beer. in 
alliance with us on the continent. 


— 


is coun- 


Some account of the Juli p-madut/s 
awhich prevailed in Holland in it 
laſt century. 


T has been obſerved, that ue 
live in an age, wherein all kinds 

of extravagance are embraced, and 
2pplauded by the ignorant, as wel 
as the learned ; but it may be ſafely 
affirmed, that the neighbour's 
countries have been no lels * 
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0 able for their follies, than we for 
e ours: as will appear from the fol- 
e lowing account. 

if During the years 1634, 1635, 


1636, and 1647, the Dutch of all 
ranks, from the greateſt to the mean- 
10 elt, neglected all manner of buſineſs 
and manufacture, and ſold their 
utenſils, &c. to engage in the tulip 
trade, Accordingly in thoſe days, 
The viceroy was fold for 25ol. 
Admiral Lief keens — 440 


Admiral Van Ey — 160 
Greber — — 148 
Schilder — — — 160 
Semper Auguſtus — 550 
In 1637, a collection of 9 


of Wouter Brockholſmenſter, Was 
fold by his executors for 9-001. 

A fine Spaniſh -cabinet valued 
at 1000l, and 3ool. beſides, were 
given for a Semper Auguſtus, 

Another Gentleman ſold three 
Semper Auguſtus's for 1000l. each. 

The ſame gentleman was offer- 
ed for his flower 15ool. a year for 
ſeven years, . and every thing to 
be left as found, only reſerving 
the ,increaſe during that time for 
the money. 

One gentleman got in the ſpace 
of four months cool. 

April 1637, by an order of the 
ſate, a great check was put to 
the tulip trade by invalidating 
their contracts; ſo that a root was 
then fold for 51. which a few weeks 
defore ſold for cool. | 

It is related by a curious gentle- 
Man, that he had remarked that in 


t we , 

cinds dne city in Holland, in the ſpace 
d bree years, they had traded for 

gu” a million ſterling in tulips. 

afely It is further related, that a bur- 


bomaſter had procured a place of 
Wnlderable profit for bis friend, 
1 tative of Holland; when the 
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latter offered to make him any 


51 


amends in his power, which the 
former generouſly refuſed, and 
only defired to ſee his flower gat- 
den, which was granted. In about 
two years afterwards came the 
gentleman to viſit the burgomaſter, 
when perceiving in his .garden a 


ſcarce tulip, of great value, (Which 


the one had clandeſtinely procur- 
ed from the other), he flew into a 
violent paſſion, reſigned his place 
of 1000). per annum, went home, 
tore up his flower-garden, and 
has never been heard of fince. 
Ipſwich, Mar. 9. 1765. 


4. 


_— 


Two letters from Oliver Cromwell | 


to colonel Hammond, gowernor of 


the Iſle of Wight, during the con- 
finement of king Charles I. in Ca- 
riſbrook-caftle, calculated to re- 
move ſome ſcruples of the coloneÞs, 
on the ſubje# of his royal charge. 
From a collection of original let- 
ters, lately publiſhed, that paſſed 
between them, the” committee 0 
lords and commons at Dol Bal, 
generals Fairfax and Treton, c. 
relating to that unfortunate mo- 
narch. | 


Dear Robin, | Nov. 25. 1648. 
O man rejoiceth more to 
ſee a line from thee, than 

myſelf. I know thou haſt Jon 
been under trial. Thou ſhalt be 
no loſer by it. All mult work for 
the beſt, Thou defireſt to hear 
of my experiences, I can tell 
thee, I am ſuch a one, as thog 


didſt formerly know, having a 


body of fin and death; but I 
thank God, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, there is no condemna- 
tion, though much infirmity, and 

E 2 1 wait 
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I wait for the redemption ; and 
in this poor condition J obtain 
mercy and ſweet conſolation 
through the Spirit; and find abun- 
dant cauſe every day to exalt the 
Lord, —abaſe fleſh. And herein 
1 have ſome exerciſe. 

As to eutward diſpenſations, if 
- we may fo call them; we have 
not been without our ſhare of be- 
holding ſome remarkable provi- 
dences and appearances of the 
Lerd. His preſence hath been 
amongſt us, and by the light of 
his countenance we have prevailed. 
We are ſure, the good will of him, 
who dwelt in the buſh, has ſhin- 
ed upon us; and we can humbly 
ſay, we know in whom we have 
believed, who is able, and will 
perfect what remaineth, and us 
alſo in doing what is well-pleafing 
in his eye-ſight. : 

Becauſe I find ſome trouble in 
your ſpirit, occaſioned firſt, not 
only by the continuance of your 
ſad and heavy burthen, as you call 
it, upon you; but by the diſſatiſ- 
faction you take at the ways of 
ſome good men, whom you love 
with your heart, who through 
this principle, that it is lawful 
for a leſſer part (if in the right) 
to force, &c. 

To the firſt : call not your bur- 
then ſad nor heavy. If your fa- 
ther laid it upon you; he intend- 
ed neither, He 1s the father of 
lights, from whom comes every 
good and perfe gift; who of his 
own will begot us, and bade us 
count it all joy when ſuch things 
befall us ; they being for the ex- 
erciſe of faith and patience; 
ewhereby in the end (James i.) we 
Hall be made perfect. 

4 Dear pct agg fleſhly reaſon- 
ings enſnare us. Theſe make us 


ſay, Heavy, ſad, pleaſant, wh! 
Was not there a little of this whe 
Robert Hammond, through dif. 
ſatis faction too, deſired retirement 
from the army, and thought of 
quiet in the Iſle of Wight? Did 
not God find him out there? [| 
believe he will never forget this, 
—And now I perceive, he is to 
ſeek again, partly through his (al 
and heavy burthen, and party 
through diſſatis faction with friends 
actings. Dear Robin, thou and 
] were never worthy to be door- 
keepers in this ſervice, If thou 
wilt ſeek, ſeek to know the mind 
of God in all that chain of provi- 


dence, whereby God brought thee 


thither, and that perſon to thee: 


how before and ſince God has or- 


dered him, and affairs concerning 
him, And then tell me, whether 
there be not fome glorious and 
high meaning in all this, above 
what thou haſt yet attained. And 
laying afide thy fleſhly reaſon, ſeek 
of the Lord to teach thee what 
that is; and he will do it. I dare 
be poſitive to ſay, it is not, that 
the wicked ſhould be exalted, 
that God ſhould fo appear, as in- 
deed he hath done, For there b 


no peace to them: no, it is ſet 


upon - the hearts of ſuch as fear 
the Lord, and we have witnel 
upon witneſs, that it ſhall go ill 
with them, and their partakers. 
I fay again, ſeek that ri 10 
teach thee, which 1s the ſpirit of 
knowledge and underſtanding, the 
ſpirit of counſel and might, of 
wiſdom and of the fear of the 
Lord. That ſpirit will cloſe thine 
eyes, and ſtop thine ears, ſo that 
thou ſhalt not judge by them; 
but thou halt Judge for the meek 
of the earth, and thou hal! 


ingly, The 
made able to do according) Lond 


Others 
ſo nea 
ſtian b 
ſhall n 
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thougl 
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to two 
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be a fo 


Whether 


and 
vm. 


Lord direct thee to that which is 
well pleaſing in his eye- ſight. 


ws As to thy diſſatisfaction with 
2 friends actings upon that ſup- 
a poſed principle, I wonder not at 
8 that, If a man take not his own 


burthen well, he ſhall hardly 


hs others ; eſpecially if involved by 
br ſo near a relation of love and chri- 
mh ſtian brotherhood, as thou art. I 


* ſhall not take upon me to ſatisfy; 
Y but I hold myſelf bound to lay my 


= thoughts before ſo dear a friend. 
* The Lord do his own will. f 

od You ſay, „God hath appoint- 
* ed authorities among the nations, 
ok to which active or paſſive obedi- 
wy ence is to be yielded This re- 
i fides in England in the parlia- 
ig _ Therefore active or paſſive, 

"Ras 

= Authorities and powers are the 
. erdinance of God. This or that 
And ſpecies is of human inſtitution, 
ek and limited, ſome with larger, 
EY others with ſtricter bands, each 
2 one according to its conftitation, 
hat do not therefore think, the au- 
ted, thorities may do any thing, and 
Ks yet ſuch obedience dne; but all 
17 agree, there are caſes, in which it 


is lawful to reſiſt. If ſo, your 
1 ground fails, and ſo likewiſe the 
inference. Indeed, dear Robin, 
not to multiply words, the query 
is, whether ours be ſuch a caſe? 


This ingenuouſly is the true que- 
ſtion, 


of o this 1 ſhall ſay nothin 
* though I could ſay Toy — 
| of but only defire thee to ſee what 
"the thou findeſt in thy own heart as 
hine to two or three plain conſidera- 
that tons: Firſt, whether /a/us populi 
: de a ſound poſition? Secondly, 
neck whether in the way in hand, real- 
be ly and before the Lord, before 


dom conſcience muſt ſtand, this 


- 
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53 
be provided for; or the whole 


fruit of the war like to be fruſ- 
ſtrated, and almoſt like to turn 


to what it was, and worſe; and 


this contrary to engagements, de- 
clarations, implicit covenants with 
thoſe, who ventured their lives 
upon thoſe covenants and engage- 
ments, without whom perhaps, 


in equity, relaxation ought not 


to be? Thirdly, whether this ar- 
my be not a lawful power, call. 


ed by God to oppole and fight. 


againſt the king upon ſome ſtated 
ney and being in power to 
ſuch ends, may not oppoſe one 
name of authority for thoſe ends 
as well as another ? The outward 
authority, that called them, not 
by their power making the quar- 
rel lawful ; but it being ſo in it- 
ſelf. If ſo,—it may be, acting 


will be juſtified n foro humano. 


But truly theſe kind of reaſonings 
may be but fleſkly, either with or 
againſt; only it is good to try 
what truth may be in them. And 
the Lord teach us. 

My dear friend, let us look in- 
to providences ; ſurely they mean 
ſomewhat. They hang ſo toge- 
ther—have been ſo conſtant, ſo 
clear and gnclouded. — Malice, 
ſwollen malice againſt God's peo- 
ple, now called ſaints, to root 
out their name. And yet they 
by providence having arms ; and 
therein bleſſed with defence, and 
more. | 

I defire, he, that is for a prin- 
ciple of ſuffering, would not too 
much flight this. I flight not 
him, who is ſo minded; but let 
us beware, leſt fleſhly — 
ſee more ſafety in making uſe 
of the principle, than in acting. 
Who add, and reſolves not through 
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God to be willing to part with all 7 
Our hearts are very deceitful on 
the right and on the left. What 


think you of providence difpofing 
| Ing of God ordinarily is either by 


the hearts of ſo many of God's 
people this way, eſpecially in this 
. army, wherein the great God 
vouchſafed to appear ? I know 
not one officer amongſt us, but is 
on the increaſing and: and let 
me fay, it is here in the north, af- 
ter much patience, we truſt the lame 
Lord, 'who hath framed our minds 
in our actings, is with us in this 
alſo. And this, contrary to a na- 
tural tendency, and to thoſe com- 
forts, our hearts could wiſh to eu- 
joy with others. And the diffi- 
culties probably to be encounter- 
ed with, and enemies, not few, 
even all, that is glorious in this 
world, with appearance of united 
names, titles, and authorities, and 
yet not terrified,” only deſiring to 
fear our great God, that we do 
nothing againſt his will. Truly 
this is our condition. 
And, to conclude, we in this 
northern army were in a waiting 
ure, deſiring to ſee what the 
d would lead us to. And a 
declaration is put ont, at which 
many are ſhaken; although we 
could perhaps have wiſhed the 
ſtay of it, till after the treaty : 
yet, ſeeing it is come out; we 
truſt to rejoice in the will of the 
Lord, waiting his farther pleaſure. 
Dear Robin, beware of men, look 
up to the Lord. Let him be free 
to ſpeak, and command in thy 
heart. Take heed of the things, 
I fear, thou haſt reaſoned thyſelf 
into; and thov ſhalt be able 
throagh him, without conſulting 
fleſh and blood, to do. vahantly 
for him and for his people. Thou 
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mentioneſt ſomewhat, as if by ad. 
ing againſt ſuch oppoſition, as iz 
like to be, there will be a tempt- 
ing of God. Dear Robin, tempt. 


acting preſumptuouſly in carnal 
confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence: both theſe ways [ſrael 
tempted God in the wilderneſs, 
and he was grieved with them, 
The encountering difficulties there. 
fare makes us not to tempt God; 
but acting before, and without 
faith. If che Lord have in any 
meaſure perſuaded his people, as 
generally he hath, of the lawful. 
nels, nay of the, duty; this per- 
ſuaſion prevailing upon the heart 
is faith, and acting thereupon is 
acting in faith, and the more the 
difficulties are, the more faith. 
And it is moſt ſwect, that he, that 
is not perſuaded, have patience 
towards them that are, and judge 


not; and this will free thee from 


the trouble of others actings; 
which, thou ſayeſt, adds to thy 
grief. Only let me offer two or 
three things, and [ have done. 

. Doſt thau not think, that fear 
of the Levellers (of whom there 
is no fear) that they would de- 
ſtroy nobility, had cauſed ſome to 
rake up corruption, to find it law- 
ful to make this ruining hypocritical 
agreement (on one part). Hath 
not this biaſſed even ſome good 
men ? I will not ſay, their fear 
will come upon them; but if it 
do, they will themſelves bring it 
upon themſelves, Have not ſome 
ot our friends by their paſſive prin- 
ciple (which I judge not, only [ 
think it liable to temptation 4s 
the active; and neither good, but 
as we are led into them by God— 


neither to be reaſoned into, be- 
cauſe 


cauſe th 
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Nov. 21 
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Memoirs 
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er the 


cauſe the heart is deceitful) been 
occaſioned to overlook what is juſt 
and honeſt ; and think the 'people 
of God may have as much, or 
more good the one way, than the 
other. Good by this man! againſt 
whom the Lord hata witneſſed ; 
and whom thou knoweſt. Is this 
ſo in their hearts, or is it rea- 
ſoned, forced in ? — Robin, I 
have done, Aſk we our hearts, 
whether we think, that, after all 
theſe diſpenſations, the like to 
which many generations cannot 
afford, ſhould end in ſo corrupt 
reafonings of good men; and 
ſhould ſo hit the deſignings of 
bad? Thinkeſt thou in thy heart, 
that the glorious diſpenſations of 
God point out to this, or. to teach 
lis people to truſt in him, and to 
wait for better things, when, it 
may be, better are ſealed to many 
of their ſpirits? And as a poor 
looker on, I had rather live in the 
hope of that ſpirit, and take my 
hare with them, expeCting a good 
ſue, than be led away with the 
other. This trouble J have been 
at, becauſe my ſoul loves thee, 
and I would not have thee ſwerve, 
nor loſe any glorious opportunity 
the Lord puts into thy hand. The 


Lord be thy counſellor, Dear 
Robin, 


I reſt thine, 
O. Cromwell. 


Nov. 25. 1648. 
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Memoirs of the late Madame de 


Pompadour. 


HIS1 idy's father, at leaſt her 
nominal one, was one Poiſſon, 
ouſe.ſteward to the Invalids. Some 
ume after his marriage, falling un- 
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& the laſh of the law, he was 
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55 
hanged in effigy ; himſelf narrowly 
eſcaping perſonal execution by 
flight to a diſtant rovince, where 
he ſtayed till he e obtain= 
ed his pardon, through la Pompa- 
dour's intereſt. Her mother, who _ 
was one of the moſt beautiful wo- 
men in France, did not, in the 
abſence of her huſband, deliver 
herſelf up to a barren affliction. 
She pitched at once upon two 
gallants z monſieur Paris de Mont- 
martel, and monſieur le Normant 
de Tourneau ; ſo that, when ſhe 
was brought to bed of a daughter, 
the celebrated ſubject of theſe me- 


moirs, both theſe gentlemen chal- 


lenged the honour of the paternity z - 
but, perhaps, on a ſtrict examina- 
tion, it would have come out to 
belong to neither, 

But Madame Poiſſon had reaſons 
for preferring le Normant. And, 
as a proof of his being perſuad- 
ed, that he was the father of 
her child, he took, to the ut- 
moſt, a father's care of her; ſpar- 
ing no pains or expence to procure. 
her the beſt education, for which 
ſhe had talents, joined to an 
air that adorned” them all. His 
fondneſs for her at length grew to 
ſuch a height, that he began to 
think of marrying her in a man- 
ner that ſhewed he confidered her 


in no leſs a light than that of a 


legitimate daughter. Amongſt a 
number of conqueſts her growing 
beauty had made, was that of 
young monſieur le Normant d' 
Eſtiolles, nephew to her protector. 
The point was to bring over the 
young gentleman's father, which 
was not an eaſy matter. At length, 
however, monſieur le Normant 
prevailed, through the efficacy of 
his offers ; which were to lay down 
half his fortune, and ſettle the 
E 4 relt 
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reſt at his death; in conſequence 
of which the young pair were at 
laſt united. 

It does not, however, appear, 
that her heart had been greatly con- 
ſulted in this match. Normant d' 
Eſtiolles had not the moſt engag- 
ing perſon; yet, if any thing could 
atone for the want of that merit 
to touch a lady's heart, he muſt 
have been maſter of her's. He 
ſpared no expences of dreſs or 
diverſions that could prove his 

aſſion for her; and it is generally 

lieved, that, til! her fall with the 
French king, ſhe had gone. no far- 
ther then mere coquetry, to the pre- 
12 of the faith due to her huſ- 
and. However, there is no doubt, 
but that ſhe often endeavoured, be- 
fore ſhe ſucceeded, to attract his 
majeſty's notice. Particularly, as 
often as be hunted in the foreſt of 
St. Germain, whilſt ſhe lived in that 
country, ſhe was con tinually throw- 
ing herſelf in his way; till it was at 
Jaſt taken notice of by a miſtreſs 
then in favour, who commanded 
her to. diſcontinue her attendance, 
At length, however, a fatal oppor- 


tunity offered, the means of which 


is not exactly known ; but it is ſup- 
poſed to have been through the of- 

fices of one Binet, a relation of hers, 
and one of the king's valets de 
chambre. He recommended her, it 
Is ſaid, to his maſter the king, who, 
in conſequence of his recommen- 
dation, defired a private interview 
with her, if it could be conve- 
niently managed. 

Binet poſted to madam d'Efti- 
olles, who received the ſummons 
with rapture; and immediately 
concerted meaſures for lying out, 
without incurring the ſuſpi- 
cion of her huſband. Having at 
the time -appointed waited upon 


the king, be paſſed the night 


F 
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with her. A ſecond interview 
took place; and ſhe ſoon capti. 
vated him to ſuch a degree, that 
he was, uneaſy till he ſaw ber 
again, 

In the mean time, the frequent 
excurſions of the lady began to 
alarm her huſband, who was ſoon 
apprized of his misfortune, and of 
the author of it, Reſolved, how. 
ever, not to acquieice, he began to 
ſpeak 1n the tone of a perſon that 
was dceply wronged ; when he 
received a leitre de cachet, banih. 
ing him to Avignon; though aſter. 
wards he made intereſt to be te- 
called to Paris, on the promiſe of 
a paſſive acquieſcence in the loſs 
of his wife, now firmly fixed in the 
king's affections. He had alſo 
conferred on him places to the 2. 
mount of more than four hundred 
thouſand livres a year; belides 
being ſure to obtain any favours he 
might aſk for others. And, though 
he and his wife never ſaw each 


other, they were permitted to keep 


up a friendly correſpondence by 
letters. 

From the vivacity of la Pomp- 
dour's penetration, the ſoon found 
out the king's weak fide. She 
diſcovered, that of all the facultres 
of goung of which ſhe was miſ⸗ 
treſs, none would have greater 
power to hold him faſt, than that 
of amufing him. So many talents, 
joined to the elegance of her taſte, 
amply qualified her for filling the 
poſt of a Petronius Arbiter at the 
court. No pleaſures were hag 
ſuch, that had not the ſtamp of her 
contrivance, or the ſanction of her 
approbation. Particularly at thok 


petit. ſoupers of which the king ! 
ſo fond; where, laying aſide 

the ſtiffneſs of ſtate, he enjoys im- 
ſelf with a few ſelect friends; 


ted to 


one more than ſhe contribo 
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befides, g 


animate the company, and to keep 
up the ſpirit and joy of it. 
king, in ſhort, found her ſo 
neceſſary to the pleaſure of his life, 
as to experience na temptation to 
any inconſtancy : on the contrary, 
he thought no marks of his favour 


on too much for her; and accordingly 
of ſoon gave her a marquiſate, with 
We the title of la Pompadour; and 
to created Poiſſon, who was her bro- 


bat ther, at leaſt by the ſafe ſide, and 
he remarkable for nothing but for 
la- being her brother, marquis of 
ere Vandiere, He had before been 
re- made ſuperintendant of the king's 
of buildings, gardens, arts, academies, 
and manufactures, a poſt of great 
importance and emolument. All 
theſe favours, however, could bring 
no great dignity with them, con- 
idering the nature of the intereſt 
through which they came. 


s he La Pompadour now purchaſed a 
ugh palace at Paris, called the Ho- 
each tel 'Evreux, near the Thuillieres, 


which, as not _—_ good enough 


by for her, ſhe pulled down, and re- 
built almoſt from the ground, 

mp4- This cauſed great heart-burn- 
ound ing among the Parifans ; nor was 
Sbe their rage a little exaſperated by 

altie; the circumſtance of a large parcel 
miſ- ef pround being, on this occaſion, 

eater tkenin, towards enlarging her gar- 
that dens, out of the Cour/e; a place ſo 
lents, called from its ſerving for the no- 
taſte, bility and gentry's taking the air 
g the in coaches, much as it was once the 
at the ahion in London at the ring in 
ought Hyde Park. This they looked on 
of her n robbing the public. She alſo 
f her procured a ſuperb hotel at Ver- 
thoſe lalles, not for herſelf, for ſhe had 
ng 18 *artments in the palace, bur for 
de all 7 numerous retinue. The king, 


teides, gave her the royal palace 


The 
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of Creſſy for her life, which oc- 
caſioned great murmuring amongſt 


all orders of people, who were juſt- 


ly incenſed at ſuch a miſ-applica- 
tion of a part of the royal domain. 
He alſo built her a magnificent 
pleaſure-houſe called Belle-V ue, 


' from the ſpot, on which it is built, 


and which had, it ſeems, caught 
her eye, as it is juſt on the road 2 
tween Paris and Verſailles; here 
too, in order to form the gardens, 
ſeveral proprietors of lands were 
deſpotically compelled to part with 
them, much againſt their will, and 
at the price fixed on them. 

Such high marks of diſtinction, 
beſtowed with ſuch unbounded pro- 
fuſion, could not but create to the 
perſon, on whom they were confer- 
red, a number of enemies. Not dar- 


ing, however, to ſpeak out, they re- 


venged themſelves of their reſtraint, 
by redoubling their ſecret deteſta- 
tion and contempt of her and ot all 
her noble family. The diſſatisfac- 
tion, in ſhort, was general, and la 
Pompadour, even in the infancy of 
her power, had like to have fallen 
a victim to it, 

There was now at the French 
court one madam Sauve, wife to 


a clerk in the office of monſieur 


d'Argenſon, ſecretary at war, and 
ſubaltern to madam de Tallard, 
governeſs to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Dauphin's eldeſt ſon, 
then an infant. On a parti- 
cular day, that this young prince 
was ſhewn to the people, this ma- 
dam Sauve was in waiting. 'The 
child was placed in a cradle on the 
inſide of a baluſtrade, to defend it 
from the inconveniency or danger 
of the crowd's preſſing too cloſe 
upon it. As ſoon as the room was 
cleared, Sauve approaching the 
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cradle, as ſhe took the prince out, 
a ſcream, occaſioned by a pac- 
t ſealed up, which ſhe ſaid the 
found in it. It was directed to the 
king, and being delivered to madam 
de Tallard, the governeſs, was by 
her immediately carried to him, 
On being opened there was found 
a letter full of bitter expoſtula- 
tions with Lewis on his miſgovern- 
ment, and on his ſcandalous attach- 
ment to la Pompadour but, though 
the king was at firſt greatly 
ed at this proveeding, it ended 
in nothing at laſt, but clappi = 
u 
the paper, into the Baſtile, from 


- whence ſhe never came out; and 
ſeveral enſuing examples of the like 


nature evinced, that the ſureſt way 
to ruin, let the rank and ſerviees 
of the offenders be ever ſo great, 
was an at t to injure, or wo 
J , la Pompadour. Hefſelf, 
— the world of the high 
idea fhe had of her own power, ſuf- 
fered no ftool or chair beſides her 
own in ber dreſſing- room, where 
ſhe received company. By ſpecial 


race, indeed, whenever the king 


id her the hemour of a viſit, ano- 


ther was 1 to accommodate 
his majeſty. | 
She alſo affected the princely air 
of having a gentleman uſher, This 
employment ſhe beflowed on mon- 
feur Dinville, a nobleman of one 
of the beſt and moſt ancient fami- 
Lies in Guyenne. Not thinking one 


Collin, her clerk of the kitchen, 


of diſtinction enough to wait upon 
her in that capacity, unleſs ke was 


decorated with ſome order, the 


ſoon obtained for him the poſt of 
comptroller of the royal and mi- 
litary order of St. Lewis; an in- 
ſtitution peculiarly deſigned for 
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officers, who ſhould ſerve with dil. f all ſenſ 
tinction. pals wit 
Her arrogance ſtill increafin Imuttng 
with her favour, nothing by M0 
ſerve her but' having the honoun rer, the 
of the Louvre, which principal) ch = © 
conſiſt in the privilege of the Ta. plved de 
bouret, or Stool, to fit on in the er 2 
preſence ofthe queen, and in being ' ere 
preſented to her to be embraced, — 
which is the ceremony of invefi. s © un 
ture. This triumph, however, did +4 — 
not 'come pure and unmixed: for 3 
in the courſe of the ceremony be. 2 
ing preſented to the dauphin, to — — 


receive his ſalute, he, natural. 
ly enough deteſting her, as' he 
tendered one ſide of his face to her 
to kiſs, lolled out his tongue, 
and winked with his eye on the 
other: this the ſoon after was in- 
formed of ; upon which, burſting 
with rage, ſhe flew to the king ; 
who, incenſed at his ſon's betu- 
viour, which he conftrued into an 
1rreverence to himſelf, adopted her 
reſentment ; and the next day, a 
the dauphin was going to pay 2 
morning viſit to him, he received 
orders to retire 'to his palace at 
Mendon. The queen, che miſt 
ſters, and numbers at court inter- 
poſed : the king, however, would 
not hearken to any propoſals for 
a reconciliation, but on condition 
that the dauphin fhould perſonally 
go to la Pompadour, and in full 
circle diſown his behaviour; which 
he ſubmitted to, Not long after, 
la Pompadour took it into her head 
to be dame du palais, or lady of 
the palace to the queen, a place 
never given but to ladies of the 
higheft rank and character. The 
queen, as paſſive as ſhe had 

in the affair of the honours © 
the Louvre, muſt have been yoid 
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all ſenſibility, to let this diſgrace 
bas without notice, by tamely 
imitting into her houſhold a per- 
on ſo very offenſive to her. How- 
yer, ſhe made no objeQion, but 
uch as ſhe imagined would be ab- 


, 


f donour and conſience equally 
the Lim her own, She mildly repre- 
w, -nted, that it would be too cry- 
ou, 


ag an indecency for her to ad- 
nit into that ſation a perſon, 


did vho could not even approach the 
for lar to take the ſacrament, as 
de. ring in a ſcandalous fate of ſepa- 
. ation from ber huſband.” La 
rel. IPenpadour herſelf was, at firſt, 
he terly poſed by this ſeemingly 
her winable dilemma: but, at length, 
gue, e found means to vanquiſh it. 
| the ie wrote a letter to her huſband 
u. WEtiolles, in the true Magdalen 
ng e; intreating him e ben 
ing; ain, and promiſing ©* that 
ela. ald —— — care to 
on ie the world by the union in 
] her wach ſhe would live with him, as 
ſ, 4 uch as ſhe had ſcandalized it by 
ay * Wiſer (eparation,” 
eived But, before this letter could be 
ce i Witlivered, the prince de Soubize 
mur ent to d'Eftiolles, and told him, 
nter, tin about two hours time he 
old ould receive a letter from la 
0 for Fompadour to the effect above 
116100 cited, but as a friend he would 
* vile him to reject the offer con- 
l 7 aned in it: and. to give the 
yh heater force to this counſel, he 
ater che bim the royal mandate 
3, of ra very confiderable augmenta- 
f on of his emoluments in the re- 
P * enue. The letter came to d' Eſ- 
* ſolles hand, about the time men- 
dees ned, and he anfwered it con- 
an to the cue the prince had 
py 4 ven him. In ſhort, though the 
I've aus, couched in the politeſt 


moſt reſpectful terms, it was as 


ved to the king by affecting his 


by 
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flat and peremptory a one, as ſhe 
could have wiſhed. Armed with 
theſe victorious infiruments, the 
copy of her own letter and her 
huſband's anſwer, the communi- 
cated them to every one that came 
in her way, in order to vindicate 
her penitence and manner of pro- 
ceeding, And by this means, in- 
ſtead of one biſhop of the church, 
ſhe might, with regard to her living 
ſeparately from her huſhand, have 


had twenty to give her abſolution, 


and adminiſter to her the Eafter 
dommunion. This farce, in which 
religion was fo palpably macked, 
though it deceived nobody, had its 
full effect: the capital objection to 
her admiſſion into the queen's train 


was now removed; and the queen 


herſelf, with her uſual condetcen- 
ſion, deſiſted from any further op- 
poſttion; In the mean time, all the 
well-diſpoſed perſons at court were 
greatly chagrined at this freſh in- 
ſtaace of la Pompadour's 2 
and inſolence in forcing herſelf 
upon the queen. In other reſpects, 
however, it muſt be allowed, that 
ſhe always / behaved with the ut- 
moſt reſpect and obſequiouſneſs to 
her majeſty. | 

Before her intimacy with the 
king, ſhe had a daughter by mon- 
ſieur d'Eſtiolles, Her name was 
Alexandrina; and the king was 
ſo fond of her, that the child uſed 
very naturally to call him her 
papa. He even took ſo tender an 
intereſt in her, as to think of pro- 
viding her a match ſuitable to one 
of the greateſt fortunes in Europe. 


As the girl, in more than one point, 


reſembled la Pompadour, being 
extremely pretty, very ſprightly, 
and not a little aſſuming on the 
favour of her mother; ſhe was 
boarded and educated at the con- 
vent of the Aſſumption, with the 

prince 
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prince de Sonbize's daughter, and 
other ladies of the firſt diſtinction. 
Alexandrina d'Eftiolles diſputed 
npon ſome occafion precedence 
with the princeſs de Soubize, 
which being told la Pompadour, ſhe 
very lightly ſaid, Elle a mangu? 
& politefſe ;” ſhe ſhould have been 
more polite. 'This Alexandrina, at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, died 
of the ſmall-pox in the ſame con- 
vent, about the year 1754, juſt as 
ber mother was negotiating a trea- 
ty of marriage for her, with one 
| of the princes of the houſe of 
. Naſſau, but with what probability 
of ſucceſs is not known. In a 
heart ingroſſed like hers with am- 
bition, vanity, and love of money, 
it would probably be doing her 
too much honour to ſuſpect there 
was any great room left for-na. 
ture. The king's taking the ten- 
dereſt part in the affliction ſhe felt 
or ated for this loſs, and the 
hurry and agitations of a court, 
may, therefore, be ſupoſed to have 
ſoon diſſipated her grief. 

When that execrable attempt 
was made by Damien on the king's 
life, in conſequence of which his 
death was expected, it was natural 
to think that la Pompadour would 
not fail of flying to expreſs her 
concern for his majeſty ; but there 


was a powerful party formed to 


forbid her the preſence, The bi- 
Mop, who attended the king, urged 
it as a matter of conſcience. Ac- 
cordingly, la Pompadour preſenting 
herſelf at the chamber-door, had the 
mortification to have it ſhut in her 
face. As the wound was not of that 
dangerous conſequence, as had 
been reported, the king being in 
tive or fix days thoroughly re- 
covered, he paid the firſt viſit to la 
Pompadour, who received him all 
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in tears, To the compliments 
his recovery, ſucceeded the ng 
pathetic expoſtulation with him in 
the treatment ſhe had met vil, 
and ſhe concluded it with a thre 
of withdrawing, This determine 
the king to give her all the ſat. 
faction ſhe could require; and je 
accordingly baniſhed from coun 
the ſcrupulous biſhop, and three 
or four more of the courtiers, who 


had meſt diſtinguiſhed themſelya 


in oppoſing her entrance. 


By this time all ranks, all claſs 
of the people concurred in on: 
point, the hatred of la Pomp 
The Parifians, eſpecial), 
giving her the 


dour. 
could not forbear 
moſt public marks of it. When- 


ever ſhe went to Paris, crowds fol- 


lowed her coach, hooting her, and 
ſhowering upon her invectives and 
curſes. Neither was ſhe more 
beloved in other parts of the king- 
dom, It was generally reſent- 
ed, that, while the queen and the 
daughters of France were barely 
allowed for expences ſuitable t 
their rank, la Pompadour, with 
her family, was revelling in in. 
menſe riches, having all the royal 
favours and treaſures of the king- 
dom at her diſpoſal. It could not 
be very pleafing, beſides, to tit 
nation, to ſee the greateſt and 
ableſt miniſters and generals e- 
ther degraded into a fervile, pre- 
carious, dependence on 2 low ob- 
ſcure woman, ſo upaccountadi 
lifted up; and who was con- 
ſtantly giving marks of her miler 
ably miſtaking the artifice by wick 
ſhe governed the king, for à £991 
city of governing the kingdo" 
or elſe ſhamefully ſacrificed to he 
little paſſions of vanity or revenge, 
as was often the caſe. Nor was! 


amongſt the lealt of her pete 
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(hat ſhe had introduced a prodigious 
renality of offices wholly to her 
own profit, and to the apparent 
ruin of the intereſts of the nation. 
den It was even ſaid, that ſhe had 
mine been in treaty with the king of 
la. Prufia, for the purchaſe of the 
nd \» bovereignty of Neufchatel, a pro- 
cou vince of Switzerland; nay that the 
the treaty was concluded, with a reſer- 
de vation to declare it in proper time; 
ſelves WY and that the money was actually 

paid, though at a time when France 
claſa vas at war with him, which was 
in oel a ſpecies of treaſon, The mo- 
ompr tives aſſigned for this tranſaction 
cially, Wi vere, that la Pompadour, ſenſible 
er tel of all the odium ſhe had incurred, 
When WY 2nd of her danger, on the king's 
ds fol. demiſe, of falling a prey to her 
er, 1 powerful and numerous enemies, 


ves u vas wiſely deſirous of ſecuring to 

more herſelf a fire retreat. But this re- 
e kitz · I port was apparently without foun- 
reſent-W dation. 


ind the It has been obſerved, that ſhe 
barely bad all imaginable accompliſh- 
ble tw nentsand talents forpleafing, Hap- 
„ with e enough to be born with a great 
in in-{ Bare of wit, ſhe not only cultivated 
ie ye in herſelf, but, what is more, ſhe 
e king bored, or affected to love it, in 


chers. The king himſelf never paſ- 


uld not 
ſed for having much reliſh for men 


to the 


eſt u letters; and, indeed, the general 
rals e. flence of them on that head, 
le, pre- forms a kind of tacit condemna- 
low ob- dn. La Pompadour, however, 


untadl dot always to make a blameable 


s con- de of her influence over him, pro- 
r miler cured a penſion of fix thouſand 
y which lines, or about three hundred 


a capa Pounds a year, for Crebillon the 
1gdom tider ; another ſhe obtained for 
e i Lahn © ingenious 
yenge i uthoreſs. She countenanced and 


7 was | 


promoted the intereſt of Martmon- 
aches | 
tþ > 


, 
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tel; with Voltaire ſhe ever kept 
on fair terms : She was the origt- 
nal Collette in Rouſſeau's Divin da 
Village, acted at court; and ſent 
him one hundred pounds ; of which, 
however, he would take but for 

ſhillings, ſaying it coſt him but . 
many days writing, as that ſum 
would ſubſiſt him. Nor did ſhe 
neglect the patronage of the liberal 
arts; muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture. All applications 
were made through her by the 
artiſts in theſe ſeveral branches, and 
there was not any man eminent in 
his profeſſion, but what ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhed and encouraged, She not 


only viſited herſelf the work-places - 


of thoſe employed in the mecha- 
nic arts, but took with her the 
king, to whom ſhe pointed out and 
recommended their reſpective me- 
rits, For ſome ſhe obtained pen- 
ſions, lodgings in the Louvre, and 
other advantages and diſtinctions. 


The tapeſtries of the Gobelins, 


and the carpet works of the Sa- 
vonniere, felt her beneficial in- 
fluence, But ſhe did not fail 
making a due parade of all thoſe 
laudable attentions, - ſerving, as 
they muſt, to place her in a-re- 
ſpectable point of light with the 
king, who could not but fee the 
fitneſs of them, and, withal, their 
tendency to do himſelf honour. 
When le Normant de Tournear, 
who, in the character of her pre- 
ſumptive father, had taken ſo 
much care of her education, was 
ſtruck with the apoplexy, of which 
he died, long after ſhe was in fa- 
vour with the king; on the firſt 
news of his danger, ſhe flew to d' 
Eftiolles's, where he was, but in- 
ſenſible and paſt recovery. The vio- 
lent ſigns ſhe gave of affliction - 
t 
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this occaſion were, moſt probably, 
at leaſt forthe greateſt part, real and 
unaffected. She ftaid fifteen days 
at this place to digeſt her grief, 
having had the precaution to make 
her huſband acquainted with her- 
journey, that he might not meet 
her there. She alſo kept up a cor- 
reſpondence with Paris de Mont- 
martel, who had been joint keeper 
of her mother, Indeed, ſhe might 
not care for attacking, in him, a 
man {he could not be very ſure 
was not her own father, For, 
beſides the great chance of his be- 
ing ſo, the. air of her face very 
much reſembled his; and with 
ſome people he paſſed as ſuch. 
Wich reſpe@ to d'Eſtiolles, that 
ſo cruelly deſerted huſband, he 
had fallen into a libertine courſe 
of life, and kept a number of low 
women. La Pompadour, taking 
the ſcandal of this to herſelf, ima- 
gined the beſt remedy would be to 
rovide him a miſtreſs in form. 
ith this view, ſhe, underhand, got 
recommended to him, a creature 
or at leaſt a dependent of her own, 
one Madame de la Mothe, the wi- 
dow of an officer of horſe. D*Eftiol - 
les was caught with the lure, and 
had a daughter by her ; but the 
poor man was net, it ſeems, born 
to be mare happy in a miſtreſs 
than a wife. He ſoon diſcovered, 
not only that ſhe was guilty of 
infidelity, but that ſhe was a kind 
of ſpy upon all his actions, which 
were immediately reported &y her 
to his wife, © He, therefore, diſ- 
carded this miſtreſs, but could not 
help, on his wife's poſitively inſiſt- 
ing upon it, allowing ber a very con- 
fiderable pen ion. As to the child 
he had by her, it muſt be obſerved, 
chat the laws and cuſtoms of France 
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are very unfavourable to illepit 
mate children ; and &Eftiolley zu 
muſt have been involved in the 
neral diſadvantage, had it not ben 
for the following contrivance of 
Pompadour. She found a gende 
man of the cleareſt nobility un. 


married and poor, and promiſel WF der of ; 
him her favour, with leave to chi WW c.ived - 
himſelf any wife of equal birth tobe de (1104 
married in the face of the church, WW Eſtiolle 
provided in this ceremony they pa in. One 
ſed the child of d' Eſtiol les, under the WW. ſupper 
canopy held over them during the der. m. 
ſervice, as their own, but bon other lad 
before marriage ; this form being I nake the 
allowed a full legitimation d inconveni 
adoption, And thus mademoilclle And offere 
d'Eſtiolles entered at once into pol- Ide houſe 
ſeſſion of all the honours and pri- l its furn 
vileges of lawful and noble birt, was, that! 
and accordingly bears the name . pouret 
the family into which ſhe wa WWreferred th 
adopted. La Pompadour, by het NM ueſs, mad 
intereſt, ſoon aſterwards made cordingly 
her one of the canoneſſes of Re- concerted 
miremont, to be received among ret, at ſo 
whom, it is neceſſary to make I oufand 
proof of a clear and ancient nc. vorth fifty 
bility both by father and mother. larpriſe, | 
Theſe canonefles are taken in at any fiven his 
age, but, though ſubject to che re- Wd 0; 1144 
gularity of a convent life, never te- it:; and d' 
nounce their temporal eſtates, 0 wok advar 
take any vows ; ſo that they may For a 
marry when they pleaſe. defore he! 
Another remarkable inſtance of M account 
her ſeutiments towards her huſband, ler ſex wh 
was this. D'Eſtiolles, though a lover Meadeavours 
of pleaſures, was far from liberal WW, merely 
even inthem; for in all other poinu companion. 
he was rather avaricious. La Pom. nd the 
our could not therefore expe, lantly prey, 
would readily diſburſe ſo large Wea of her 
a ſum as the acquiſition of 2 d the artif 
houſe would require, and ye oe her ez 
was piqued at his hiring lg eh dire 


One monfieur Bouret, an officer in 
the revenue, a creature of hers, 
dad amaſſed a large fortune, built 
one of the nobleſt hotels in Paris, 
Ind furniſhed it in a ſtyle of the 
greateſt magnificence. Bouret, 
who knew la Pompadour's wiſhes 


un- WW for her huſband, made her a ten- 
iel der of it, which ſhe gladly re- 
huk WW ccived ; and concerted with him 
oe the following ſcheme for ſurpriſing 


Eftiolles into the acceptance of 
pal. n. One evening that Bouret was 
r ſupper with J. Eftiolles, at his 
2 the er, madam de Baſchi's, with 
bon WW other ladies, he took © occafion to 


vein make the converſation fall on the 


and WW inconvenience of hired apartments; 
ilelle nd offered d' Eſtiolles to fell him 
) pol. the houſe above mentioned, with 


Pi all its furniture. D*Eftiolles? anſwer 
birth, vas, that he could not affordſo much 
me of Ns Bouret would afk for it. Bouret 
un referred the price to d Eſtiollesꝰ miſ- 
y het tres, madam de la Mothe, who ac- 
made E cordingly ſet ir, as had been pre- 
f Re. Concerted between her and Bou- 
nongl Bret, at ſomewhat leſs than five 
make WWthouſand pounds, though well 
© n0- worth fifty. Bouret affected great 
other. WWſurpriſe, but ſaid, fince he had 
at an) gien his word to abide by the 
he rt ads award, he would not retract 
ver te ; and d'Eſtiolles, meanly enough, 
es, & took advantage of the agreement. 
y may For a great number of years 
before her death, la Pompadour, 
nce of Bier account of a di ſorder peculiar to 
band, ler ſex which had baffled all the 
alover endeavours of the beſt phy ficians, 
liberal s merely the king's friend and 
points companion, and not his miſtreſs ; 
2 Po» Wind the chagrin, which inceſ- 
-xpech lantly preyed upon her at the proſ- 
0 larg* * of her blaſted ambition, joined 
2 — o the artifices ſhe had uſed to im- 
yet 4 pore her external charms, increaſed 
get order. That figure, fo engag- 
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ing, when ſhe firſt came to court, was 
now reduced almoſt to a ſkeleton ; 
and there is reaſon to believe, that 
her mind underwent a ftill greater 
change. We are aſſured from 
authority, that formerly ſhe had writ- 
ten ſeveral pretty things, which 
appeared in public with applauſe ; 
and yet how full of incoherence, 
bombaſt, and puerility is that letter 
of hers to the duke de Nivernois, 
written a year before her death, 
which we find in M. d' Eon's col- 
lection? 
Verſailles, March 11. 1763. 
« M. D'Eon has acquainted 
me—with the ſtate of your health, 
The air of France wall .reftore 
it to you, I hope, as well as cure 
your wicked eyes. This M. D- 
Eon is, I am told, a very good 
the 


ſort of a man, who has ſerve 


king in more countries than one; 


and the Engliſh have been very 
polite in giving him the treaty to 
bring. This, I doubt not, will 
be of ſome advantage to him. I 
eſteem the King of England as 
much as you do. He appears to 


me to be full of candour, humani- 


ty, and all the virtues that form 
a good king. This, in my opi- 
nion, is the greateſt, elogiam that 
can be made : conquerors are only 
tyrants, who are falſely called 
great men. Ah! the naſty purſes 
you have ſent me ; theyare as 
thick as cords, and fo Praſlin has 
been gratified with them. Though 
I ſhould not recall you to the mind 
of out well-beloved maſter, your 
works will not let you be forgot- 
ten: the buſineſs is at length ac- 
compliſhed, let us embrace to 
felicitate each other thereupon. 

The little ladies falute you.” 
We ſhall dwell no more on 
madame Pompadour's abilities as a 
writer; 
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of her as a politician. It now 
remains only that we ſhould view 
her in her laſt ſcene of action 
upon that great theatre where ſhe 
had performed ſo conſpicuous a 
We have already obſerved, 
that her conſtitution had received 
a ſhock in the very early part of 
her advancement, Towards the end 
of March 1764, ſhe was ſo tho- 
roughly convinced of her approach- 
ing end, that ſhe made her will ; 
after which ſhe wrote to her huf- 
band a very affectionate letter, ac- 
knowledging all her faults,and beg- 
ging to ſee him, in order to be re- 
conciled, But, whether thro? a juſt 


indignation, or thro' want of the ſof- 


ter feelings of humanity, he ſternly 
declared, that, though he forgave 
her, he would not be prevailed up- 
on to pay her a viſit. Her royal lover 
ſhewed no ſuch unkindneſs : he 
continued his viſits conſtantly till 
two days before her death; when 
having received the extreme unc- 
tion, ſhe herſelf declined ſeeing 
him any more. 


following, about one o'clock in 
the afternoon, in the forty-third 
year of her age ; after having 
reigned two and twenty years, 
without any viſible abatement of 
her influence, ſole arbitreſs of the 
councils of one of the greateſt 


monarchs in Europe. Her whole 


fortune, to the reſerve of her 
jewels, and a few legacies, ſhe 
diſpoſed of in favour of her bro- 
ther. And the king ill continues 
to ſhew ſo much regard for her, 
that her minions and favourites 
enjoy the ſame ſhare of con fi- 
dence and power as in her life- 
time. 
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| writer; and we have already ſpoken 


Her death hap- 
- pened on the fifteenth of April 


The hiſtory of baron de Pollnitz, the 
celebrated , writer and adwn, 


2 turer. p 


ARON de Pollnitz, who ha 
lately made ſuch a figure u 

the court of the king of Pruſſa, 
is by birth a Pruſſian, and of x 
digniſied houſe. His family isil. 
luſtrious and honourable, but un- 
happily for it, he proſtitutes his 
name in a ſcandalous manner, It 
depended on himſelf to have enlatg- 
ed his fortune, by purſuing only 
the path which his indulgent pz 
rents had marked out 2 him. 
As his perſon 1s attractive, as he 
has wit, and as that wit is exceed- 
ingly embelliſhed, he ſucceſsfully 
appeared at the court of the king 
of Pruſſia, who placed him among 
thoſe about his perſon. He in- 
nuated himſelf deeply into tle 
ood graces of that prince, who 
ometimes employed him in little 
negotiations, which he always 
executed with great addreſs. He 
had the honour of attending that 
monarch in the voyage which he 
made to Holland ; and he had 
grounds enough to flatter himſelf 
with the hopes of that monarchs 
greateſt confidence, had he thought 
it worth his endeavours to deſerve 
it: but that would have been too 
reat a perplexity for a man who 
oved only the ſplendor of a court, 
without being able to endure the 
conſtraints of it, though born it 
all the qualifications requiſite to 
inſure ſucceſs in that ſphere of life, 
A libertine and debauched fi- 
rit, which cuſtom had rooted into 
his complexion, made him rege 
leſs of application. His debts of 
one hand, and his intrigues dn 


the other, at length provoket. 1 


baniſh 
ever, 
veil h 
tence | 
air of 
which 
fo nat: 
himſel! 
hired z 
and pre 
and a 
tleman 
ſaw hir 
that hi 


| ably to 


exceedii 
covered 
the ſlan 
the wild 
formed : 


of Re 
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which th. 
Years he fo 
Mounted 
fangs wer 
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banihment from court. 3 How- 
ever, he obtained permiſſion to 
veil his diſgrace under the pre- 
tence of a tour to France. The 
ha air of grandeur and magnificence 
which reizned there, was already 
fa, ſo natural to him, that he gave 

himſelf entirely up to it. He 


* hiced a palace ready furniſhed; 
vn, nnd procured a ſplendid equipage, 
* and a ſumptuous livery, A gen- 
- ie tleman of my acquaintance, who 
* ſaw him in his pomp, aſſured me 
only that his footmen (which, agree- 
te. Ys bly to the taſte of the time, were 
Ya exceeding handſome fellows) were 


covered with rich lace ; he was 


uy the ſlandard of imitation among 
fully the wild people at court; and had 


| of R-—— and the marquis of 
And, as he is one of 
the moſt agreeable libertines of 
the age, the regent, who had 
heard of him, had a mind to ſee 
him, and admitted him one even- 


3——. 


Heine to his table. Any man but 
that himſelf would have made advan- 
ch he dige of his debauchery, and have 
e had WY pared his ſhattered circum- 
imfal ances, But he was deſtined to 
arch be an adventurer, and he has well 
ought fulfilled his deſtiny. It is eaſy to 
eferve WY wagine, that this courſe of life 
en too bon drained him of intereſt and 
1 who WY Principal. His creditors were 
court, armed at his profuſion, and 
te te dot without reaſon! The debrs, 
n with which the Germans had, ſome 
fte to bears before, left unpaid at Paris, 
of life, Mounted to ſeveral millions; and 
ed ih: ling: were carried to ſuch alength, 
ed into * the court made the payment of 
eo Mem an affair of ſtate. The baron, 
bis off Werefore, oreſeeing that he could 
nes on dot bold out long in Paris, returned 
ced his Oberlin, to collect the remnants of 
ban 


Vor. 


bs fortune. There being obliged to 
VM. 


formed an intimacy with the duke 
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liye upon his induſtry, he Joined 
himſelf with all the ſharpers whom 
he could find, and improved ſo well 


by their inſtructions, that he made 


ſome dupes ; but he was himſelf, 
in the end, the bubble of his own 
imprudence. The indiſcreet inti- 


macies, Which he entered into with 


ſuſpected people, loſt him all the 
remains of the king's favour, who, 
at firſt, was not utterly difinclined 
to pardon him, The court of Ber- 
lin was then buſied in unravelling 
the frightful impoſture of the fa- 
mous Clement. This Clement, 
who paſſed for a baſtard of the 
prince Ragotſki, had alarmed the 
king with the pretended diſeove- 
ry of an imaginary cotnpiracy ; 
which, by the circumſtances of his 


information, would have been the 


blackeſt in the world. Although 
this horrible plot was diſcovered 
even by the confeſſion of this arts 
ful impoſtor, whom the colonel 
du Moulin had addreſs enough to 
bring from Holland, yet it occa- 
honed the impriſonment of ſeveral 
mes whoſe liberty might have 

een dangerous. Among thoſe that 


were ſeized, were ſome with whom 
the baron de Pollnitz had lived fo 


familiarly, that he — it a 


prudent ſtep to retire. e left 
Pruflia with; ſecrecy, and went to 
preſent himſelf at ſeveral courts in 
Germany. There are few princes 
in the empire whom he has not 
1mpoſed on, at leaſt for ſome time. 
His name and his outward ap- 
pearance procured him friends im- 
mediately ; among whom he al- 
ways fou d ſome credulous enough 


to ſupport his luxury and de- 


bauchery ſome months; but every 
where the ſame contempt attend- 
ed him in proportion as he was 
known. Having thus run through 
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the empire, he returned to ſhine 


again at Paris with his gleanings in 


Germany: and he had the dexteri- 
ty to re-eſtabliſh his affairs there, 
by appealing his clamorous credi- 
tors. Some lucky hits at play, 
and ſome ſums which he borrow- 
ed from the Duke of R en- 
abled him once more to paſs a 
winter in ſplendour. But, as that 
credit, which ſubſiſts by the un- 
certainty of gaming, or by bor- 
rowing, cannot expect any ſtabi- 
lity, that of the baron, which had 
no other prop, ſoon began to toi- 
ter. His creditors were diſheart- 
ened by his dclays; and to pacify 
a very importunate one, he was 
forced to pawn his watch and 
jewels; ſo as to leave himſelf no- 
thing but his religion, and that he 
ſold too to the ducheſs dowager of 
Orleans. Like her, he had been 
bred a Lutheran, and, like her, 
embraced the catholic religion at 
her ſolicitation. He firmly con- 


cluded, that this ſacrihce would 


have purchaſed him iome employ- 
ment, or ſome poſt in the court of 
the duke regent ; but, befades that 
that princeſs never was a bigot; 


- her royal highneſs — herſelf 


obliged to proportion her favours 
to the worth of the ſacrifice : a ſin- 
gle title was all the baron's for- 
tune; and he was known never to 


have entertained the leaſt ſcruple 


about religion. All the advantage, 


therefore, which he drew from. the 


infamous ſale of his faith, Was 
confined, to ſome livres, which 
the ducheſs dowager gave him, 


and a very moderate penſion. di 


However, he reaped ſome benefit 
from the protection of that prin- 
ceſs, whoſe name he borrowed to 
amuſe his creditors for. ſome time. 
At laft they loſt all patience, and 
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by jelnt application obtains 
power to ſeize his perſon. One 
day, as he was carrying to the 


yratin; 
dupes 


play the chevalier , re. a. 
phew to the chief preſident, he 7; 
was ſtopped in his coach in the Ap 
middle of the Dauphine-ſquare, dene 
Through ſome remains of regard, arg ; 
they carried him to the Spanih ay, 
hotel, which was oppoſite to tha WM. »s 4 
place, in order to Kae him the WW: ks 
confuſion of paſſing in broad day Wh 4 97 
through the middle of Paris. The e . 4 
baron, always fertile in ſubter. Ax: 
fuge, was leſs ſenſible of this ten. hh * 
derneſs, than intent upon profit. Wk... 4 ? 
ing by the intereſt of the chers. 7 s : 
lier. He had the addreſs to make — , 
him enter with him, and to per. ppear Y 
ſuade ham that this affront reflet. Wi: . 5 
ed upon him; and that, to preſerve 6 Hi 
his honour, he ought to procure 90 1. 
the interpoſition of his uncle. Ac- a4 4 
cordingly the too credulous, or too Nine of C 
obliging chevalier, informed the r 
chief preſident of this adventure; Nie royal . 
and immediately thoſe who bad ar- tory, h 
reſted the baron, received orders in no ap 5 
releaſe him. | that my 
The dexterous baron, though laces whe 
overjoyed at finding himſelf thu ed, thoſ 


diſentangled, built no ſecurity on but 


this reprieve : he well foreſaw that ¶ let. Hoy 
his creditors would infallibly rally f lord T. 
again, and proceed with better ne ſecret; 


conduct: whence he concluded, that 
to avoid diſgrace, which then v3 
leſs familiar to him than it has been 
fince, the ſureſt method was be 


dis ſchen 
t he ſent in 
Man, that 
publiſh a | 


as” . ight 
quit Paris; and that very 01 al fami 

he ſet out for England. His Ft pe — i 
appearance in London was ſplen- Jeſty woul 
ad :<novgh, though leſs mag. drought ; 
ficent.than. at Paris; and, with the ſegarded hi 


ruins of Mie. French wardrobe, * ag that it 


for ſome months pretty well man We. Upon h 
tained there the character of a 1 abap, 
of ſortune. IIis noble and int. butery, * 


nuating 


dupes among the Engliſh tradeſ- 
men, who enabled him to dreſs 
new; but he ſoon perceived, 
that in the end they would 
prove no kinder to him than the 
French, The adventure at Paris 
having taught him to act with 
in ore caution at London, he hoped 
to avoid a gaol by wiſely chang- 
the Wing his quarters, without takin 
leave of his hoſts, and — 


to a little  by-ſtreet ;. ſeldom 


der. enturing abroad but at night, 
ten- hen he uſually went to the 
oht- WKnyrna coffee-houſe, in order to 
ers- punge a ſupper of the firſt man 
nake e met, Not daring, therefore, to 
per- ppear by day-light, he turned 
flet- WWuthor, to divert ſolitude and hun- 
lerve er. His firſt eſſay was, The ſecret 
ocure Bl tory of the ducheſs of H —— 1 
Ac. Pom he concealed under the 
or o me of Cunigonde princeſſe de Che- 
d the Nr ; not out of tenderneſs to 
ature; e royal families concerned in his 
ad at- Rory, but to give it a more myſ- 
ders in Menous air. Though he amaſſed 
R that he had heard of her in the 
houß ces where that princeſs had re- 
If thu ed, thoſe pretended memoirs 
rity u de but an ill-digeſted pam- 
1W - let. However, he offered it to 
ly ra If lord T-—, and wrote of it 
y tat the ſecretary of ſtate. He manag- 
ed, | his ſcheme with craft — 
= | he ſent intelligence to that no- 
nas g man, that a foreigner was going 
was g publiſh a book injurious to the 
J. 17 Mal family, but that the manu- 
1 1 apt might be recovered, if his 
15 per jeſty would reward the man 
* 1 brought it. But the miniſter 
_ v Rparded his information, ima- 
: in. ag that it came from ſome ſhar- 
MY 3 Upon this, the baron, with- 
o 6. . himſelf, changed 
— ter, aud, in hopes of better 
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prating air till procured him 


67 
ſucceſs by applying to the par- 
ty which oppoſed the court, 


wrote in the ſame ſtrain to my 
lady Q- , and the ducheſs of 
M „and decked his intelli- 
gence with every circumſtance 
capable ofrecommending the book, 
and of procuring a reward, But, 
alas! no anſwer yet, and, what, 
was worſe, no money, At length, 


in the midſt of theſe ſolicitations to 


vend his injurious writing, he was. 
found out, followed, and arreſted 
by his creditors ; for in London it 
is all but one action. There is no 
country in the world, where the 
creditor has ſo extenſive a power 
over his debtor. The expence of ar- 
reſting a man. for debt is trifling ; 
and the forms of law ſo ſoon diſ- 
patched, that in leſs than an hour 
a writ is demanded, obtained, and 
executed. The creditor has even 
this advantage, that he is not 
obliged to ſupport his debtor, who 
in the mean time is often in dan- 
ger of dying by hunger and cold 
in priſon, This, — had 
been the fate of the baron de 
2 if Sir -W — had not 
uckily been paſſing through the 
ſtreet, as they were dragging our 
adventurer to gaol. The baron 
had known this gentleman at the. 
Smyrna coffee-houſe, and had of- 
ten diverted him with a recital of 
his adventures, It is'to be pre- 
ſumed, in doing ſo he took care 
to place, his actious in the faireſt 
light, and that he aſſumed the cha- 
racter of an unfortunate honeſt 
man, though perhaps without con- 
vincing any perſon of his honeſty, 
In ſo mortifying a rencounter, any 
other than the baron de Pollnitz 
would have concealed himſelf; 
but he had conquered ſhame, aud 


dreaded the pangs of it much 
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Jeſs than the miſeries of a priſon, 
He called to the gentleman, and 
implored his protection with moſt 
doleful cries. Sir W——, ap- 

rehenſive of drawing, round him- 
elf, the mob, which attended the 
baron, at firſt pretended not to know 
him. Upon this, the baron had re- 
courſe to prayers and proteſtations, 
and every mean ſubmiſſion, which 
might engage the knight to pre- 
vent his going to priſon ; he was 
even mean enough to fall on his 
| knees m the middle of the ſtreet to 
beg his ſuccour. The gentleman, 
touched with his tears, alighted 
from his coach, and after having 
learned what the debt was, and who 
the creditor, paid for him ſeven- 
ty guineas: and then, to preſerve 
him from other arreſts, took him 
into his coach, and carried him to 
his own houſe, which was privi- 
leged. Here Sir— W—— was heard 
to ſay, having the opportunity of a 
more perfect inſight into the baron, 
that he never ſaw ſo odd a compoſi- 
tion of wit, irreligion, odd princi- 
ples, and baſeneſs of ſoul, as in this 
adventurer. Indeed, he thought he 
ſhould do ſervice to the nation in 
making him quit the kingdom; 
and, therefore, taking the oppor- 
tunity of a royal yacht which was 
going to Holland, found means to 
get him dn board it. 

After his departure from Eng- 
land, the baron went to the Hague, 
where he ſoon found acquaintances, 
or rather renewed thoſe which 
his attendance on the king of 
Pruſſia thither had given him: an 
opportunity to make. They, who 
had ſeen him near that prince, not 
knowing his adventures, were de- 
lighted to fee him again. The 
ſprightlineſs of his converſation, 
his genteel air, and his propenſty 
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' himſelf with ſome difficulty l 


to pleaſure, introduced him every 
where; and eſpecially among the 
tradeſmen, who entertained no 
diſtruſt of a man kindly received 
by the beſt families. He dreſſed, 
he played, he gave treats, and, 
among others, a magnificent ball: 
he made even efforts of pallantry, 
in order to put himſelf on the lik 
of the old counteſs of W—_ 
3 : but as ſhe had known 
im in Pruflia, where he never 
was accuſed, no more than elle- 
where, of a violent paſſion for the 
fair ſex, he was, — the on- 
ly man that ever found her cruel. 
Indeed, his aim was directed to 
her purſe, which had always been 
the real obje& of adoration among 
the fondeſt favourites of that lady, 
This refuge failing, he began tofind 
that tradeſmen have every where 
the ſame maxims. Thoſe of Hol. 
land ſent one day to attend his le- 
vee, a Bode, as they call him there, 
This bode. is a kind of flate- 
tipſtaff, who keeps his priſoner in 
fight, and lives at his expence, 
This meſſage appeared ruve 
enough to the baron, but he wa 
forced to receive him, aud keep 
him too, till he ſhould receive cor- 
fiderable remittances, which he 
pretended to expect every minute. 
He contrived, however, a ſtats 
gem to diſentangle himſelf, hic 
cannot exactly relate; becau' 
the count D „ who late 
ave me the account, expreie 


French: all that I could cate 
was, that the baron de Pollnitz e 
ſcaped over the houſe · tops, and ie 
tired to Amſterdam. 7. 

As he made his eſcape in | 
night gown, and durſt not 25e. 
without cloaths; in order to 1 
him in procuring Money) he c 
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for his ſervant, whom he had left at 
the Hague; and, as ſoon as he was 


very arrived, diſpatched him privately, 
; the to buy a prodigious baſon and 
0 ewer of gilt braſs, and ſome more 
ved plate of the ſame ſort ; and or- 
ſled, dered his arms, with magnificent 
and, compartments, to be engraven on 
dall: them. At the ſame time he ſent 


for a Jew, of Wbom he deſired to 
borrow money upon pawns. The 
N jew ſceing a noble perſonage in a 

rocade night gown, did not heſi- 
tate a moment about the purity of 


elle- the plate, and gave him upon it 
ride go Dutch florins. With this mo- 
on- ney the baron immediately. pays 
Tvel, his landlord, mounts his coach, 
d to takes up cloaths, and ſhifts his 
been lodgings. There he ſends for a 
n0"; ly bookſeller, to whom he myſteri- 
ay. WY ouſly ſells his hiſtory of Cuni- 
o fad onde; and then embarks in a veſ- 
— 10 for Leghorn, from whence he 
Hot goes directly to Rome to the car- 
. le- dinal of Polignac. Here he was ſo 
— fortunate as to find ſome French 
= noblemen, who had known him in 


is ſplendor, and who had been 
preſent at his abjuration at Paris. 
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He took care to put them in mind 
of it, and by their means engaged 
the cardinal to preſent him to the 
pope. A baron proſelyte un- 
doubtedly ſounded high at Rome; 
and our artful convert knew how 
to make the moſt of his title. He 
inſinuated himſelf equally into the 
good graces of cardinal Cienfuegos, 
who procured him the uſual penſion 
which new converts are allowed 
by the congregation De propaganda 
Fide. Some preſents he received 
too from the pope and the prime 
cardinals, ſo that he ſoon had an in- 
come of above 1500 ſcudis per an- 
num. They even ſhaved him, to 
enable him to hold a benefice ; and, 
as ſoon as ever he heard of a va- 
cancy, he forgot nothing to obtain 
the nomination to it; and nomi- 
nated he was at length to a con- 
ſiderable canonry in the collegiate 
church of Courtray. But though 
the baron uſed his beſt diligence to 
get inſtalled, it was. all to no pur- | 
poſe, the chapter” of that church 
diſputing the pope's right to fill 
any vacancies among them, 
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of 6:/cription of the Ile of Man, ately 
drawn up from the bet autho- 
rilies, 


| HE preſent name of this 
iſland appears to have been 
immediately derived, with little 
or no variation, from Mena, the 
name by which Julius Czſar men- 
tions it, Ptolemy calls it Menæ- 
da, and Pliny. Monabia, which 
names are ſuppoſed to fignify the 
more remote Mona, in order to 
diſtinguiſh it from the ifland of 
Angleſea, alſo known. to the Ro- 
mans by the name of Mena. This 
opinion ſeems to be confirmed by 
the practice of later writers, par- 
ticularly Bede, who calls the Iſle 
of Man Monawv¾ia Secunda, in con- 
tradiſtinction to Menavia Pier, 
the name by which he calls the Iſle 
of Angleſea ; and yet a late writer 
is of opinion, that the name Man 
is derived from, the Saxon word 
Mang, which fignifies among.“ 
and is ſuppoſed to have been ap- 
plied to this iſland from its ſitua- 
tion, between Great Britzia and 
Ireland; being in a manner ſur— 
rounded by — Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 
The Iſle of Man, which is the 
ſee of a biſhop, lies about half way 
between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, dire&ly welt of that part of 
the Britiſh continent called Cum- 
berland : and the biſhop's palace, 
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which is in the pariſh of Kirk-Mi. 


chacl, nearly in the middle of the 
iſland, is ſituated in 54 degrees, 
16 min. of north latitude, This 
iſland is about 3o miles Jong, and 
15 broad in the wideſt part; it 
is no where leſs than 8 miles, 

There are but few ſtreams in 
the Iſle of Man, and theſe fo in- 
conſiderable, that they can ſcarce- 
ly be called rivers. They are 
not diſtinguiſhed by any par- 
ticular names or deſcriptions in 
any account of the iſland, In 
ſome maps, however, we meet 
with the Neb, which riſes in the 
ſouthern part of the iſland, runs 
north-weſt, and falls into the ſea at 
Peel, one of the principal towns ; 
and the Clanmey, a ſmall ſtream, 
which runs nearly parallel to the 
Neb. . 

The air of the iſle of Man is 
cold and piercing, eſpecially un 
winter; but it is reckoned very 
healthy, no contagious diftemper 
having ever been known in the 
iſland, and the inhabitants living 
generally to a great age, Thus 
iſland being very rocky and mcun- 
tainous, the foil is generally bar- 
ren; oats and potatoes being the 
chief produce of the Jands, which 
the inhabitants manure by lime and 
ſea wreck. The black cattle of 
this iſland are generally leſs than 
thoſe of England; here are, bow- 
ever, ſome good draught and ,” 
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de horſes; in the mountains is a 
{mall breed of horſes, little more 
than three feet high; alſo of a ſmall 
kind of ſwine, called parrs, and 
another of ſheep, which run wild 
upon the mountains. Theſe wild 
ſheep are accounted excellent meat, 
and ſeveral of them, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Loughton, are re- 
markable for very fine wool, of a 
buff colour. Here is an airy of 
eagles, and two or three of hawks, 
remarkable for their mottled co- 
lour, The Ifle of Man 1s well 
ſupplied with fiſh, particularly her- 
rings, which are the ſtaple com- 
modity of the iſland, and of which 
there is ſuch a conſiderable fiſhery, 
that more than 20,000 barrels 
have frequently been exported in 
one year to France and other coun- 
tries, No coal-mines have yet 
been diſcovered upon this iſland ; 
but here is plenty of peat for fuel ; 
good quarries of black marble, and 
other ſtones for building ; and 
mines of lead, copper, and iron, 
which, though now neglected, 
have been formerly worked to great 
advantage. 

The principal manufactures of 
this iſland are linen and woollen 
cloths, in which a conſiderable 
foreign trade is carried on ; other 
articles of trade are black cattle, 
wool, hides, ſkins, honey, and 
tallow ; but particularly herrings. 
It is ſaid that this is a place of re- 
fuge ſor perſons who have com- 
mitted crimes, or contracted debts, 
ellewhere ; and that many perſons, 
Who owe large ſums in London, 
Paris, and Amſterdam, live here, 
at a ſmall expence, unmoleſted, 
s long as they do not treſpaſs 
againſt the laws or government of 
the iſland, It is alſo ſaid, that as 
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none or very ſmall cuſtoms are paid 
in this iſland, vaſt quantities of 
| wag from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
rom France, Holland, and other 
places, are landed here, put into 
warehouſes, and afterwards run 
aſhore in many parts of Ireland, 
* and the Weſt of Eng- 
and, | 

The Ifle of Man, though held 
of the Britiſh crown, is no part of 
the kingdom of Great Britain, but 
is governed by its own laws and 
cuſtoms, under the hereditary do- 
minion of a lord, who had former- 
ly the title of king, and who, 
though he has long ago waved that 
title, is ſtill inveſted with regal 
rights and prerogatives, He ap- , 
points a governor or lieutenant 
general of the iſland, who con- 
ſtantly reſides at Caſtle- town, the 
metropolis, and ſuperintends all 
civil and military officers. The 
governor is Chancellor of theiſland ; 
and to him, in chancery, there 
lies an appeal from the inferior 
courts ; from the chancellor there 
lies an appeal to the lord, and 
finally to the king of Great Bri- 
tain 1n council, Here is a coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the governor, the 
biſhop, the archdeacon, two vi- 
cars general, the receiver general, 
the comptroller, the water bailiff, 
and the attorney general. Twen- 
ty-four men, called the Keys, re- 
preſent the commons of the land, 
and two men, called Deemfters, 
are the judges in caſes of common 
law, as well as in criminat and 
capital offences. The council, 
and the twenty-four keys, paſs all 
new laws; and, in conjunction with 
the deemſters, ſettle and deter- 
mine the meaning of the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms of the country. 
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On a hill, near the middle of the 
Liland, in the open air, is held a 
court, annually, on St. John's 
day, called the Tinwald, a name 
derived from two Daniſh words, 
Ting, which ſignifies © a court of 
Juſtice,” and Wald, fenced round :? 
this court conſiſts of the governor, 
the ſpiriwal and cd Officers, 
with the twenty-four keys, and 
two deemſters. At this great aſ- 
ſembly, all new laws are publiſh- 
ed, after they have received the 
aſſent of the lord of the iſland ; 
and every perion has a right to 
preſent any uncommon grievance, 
and to have his complaint heard 
in the face of the whole coun- 
try. ; 
The biſhop 1s ſtyled biſhop of 
Sodor and Man, and ſometimes 
Sodor de Man; whence he deriv- 
ed the title of Sodor, is uncc?:ain, 
and, is vatiouily accounted for ; 
ut the moſt probable opinion ap- 


- Pears to be, that it was from 


a church at Peel, dedicated to 
Zolip, Hur Saviour, thence ori- 
ginally called Eecleſia Soterenſis, 
aud now corrupted into Sodoren- 
ſis, He is named to the fee by 
the lord of the iſle, who. preſents 
him to the king of England for 
his royal aſſent, and then to the 
archbiſhop of York, to be conſe- 
crated. The biſhop, though a 
baron of the iſland, has no feat in 
the Britiſh parliament ; he has a 
court for his temporalities, where 
one of the deemſters fits as judge, 
The ecclefiaſtical! courts are held 
by the biſhop in per ſon, his arch- 
deacon, his vicar general, or the 
archdeacon's official, who are the 
proper judges in all controverſies 
that happen between executors, 
within a year after the probat of 
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- 220 or adminiſtration is grant. 
ed. IP, 

In the ſeveral courts of this 
iſland, as well eccleſiaſtical a 
civil, both parties, whether men 
or women, plead their own cauſes, 
It is but of late years that attor. 
nies came into any practice here, 
and ſtill law-ſuits are determined 
without much expence. The 
manner of ſummoning a perſon be- 
fore a magiſtrate is ſomewhat re- 
markable. Upon a piece of thin 
ſlate, or ſtone, the magiſtrate 
makes a mark, which 1s generally 
the initial letters of his name and 
ſurname ; this is dehvered to the 
proper officer, who ſhews it tothe 
perſon ſummoned ; acquaints him 
with the-time and place in which 
he is to make his appearance, and 
at whoſe ſuit, If the perſon ſum- 
moned diſobeys the ſummons, he 
is ined, or committed to gaol, till 
he pays coſts, . and gives ſecurity 
for his future obedience, 

The Iſle of Man, which is ſup- 
poſed to contain about 20,000 in- 
habitants, is divided into fix di- 
viſions, called ſheadings, each of 
which has its own coroner, or con- 
ſtable, who, in the nature of a 
ſheriff, is intruſted with the peace 
of his diſtrict, ſecures criminals, 
brings them to juſtice, and is ap- 
pointed by the delivery of a rod 
at the Tinwald court, or annual 
convention. It contains four mat. 
ket- towns, which, being fituated 
on the ſea coaſt, have each a har- 
bour, and a caſtle or fort to de- 
fend it. The iſland, which 152 
dioceſe of itfelf, lies in the pro- 
vince of York, and has ſeventeen 

ariſhes. 
a The market towns are Caltie- 
town, Douglas, Peel, and _—_ 
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Caftle-town was thus called 
{om a fine ancient caſtle, ſaid to 
have been built by Guttred King 
of Man, about the year 960. This 
town is alſo called Caſtle-Ruſſin; 
and, being the metropolis, here 
the governor keeps his court, the 
lord's officers refide, and the courts 
of the juſtice are held. It ſtands 


on the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland, 


near a fine harbour, called Derby- 
haven, at the mouth of, which is a 
very ſtrong fort. The buildings 
of Caſtle-town are the moſt regu- 
lar in the iſland, The caſtle, 
which is built of marble, 1s a 
frong place, ſurrounded with two 
broad walls and a moat, over 
which is a draw-bridge ; and, ad- 
jining to it, within the walls, is 
a ſmall tower where ſtate priſoners 
were formerly confined, Within 
the caſtle the courts of juſtice are 
held, and on one fide of it is the 
governor's houſe, which is a com- 
modious and ſpacious ſtructure, 
vith a fine chapel, and ſeveral of- 
kees belonging ta the court of 
chancery. : 

Douglas is ſituated on the eaſtern 
coalt, and is by much the moſt 
populous, the richeſt, and the beſt 
town in the iſland. It has lately in- 
creaſed greatly in trade, and pro- 
portionably in buildings. The har- 
bour is not only the beſt in the 
Hand, but one of the beſt in the 
Inti dominions, _ 

Peel is fituated on the weſtern 
waſt, and, being a place of con- 
lderable trade, here are ſeveral 
good houſes, Upon a ſmall 
and, cloſe to the town, is an 
acient caſtle, called Peel-caſtle, 
"ith a garriſon, This is one of 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated 
Caſtles in the world. The iſland, 
you which it ſtands, is a huge 
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rock of a ſtupendous height, above 
the level of the ſea, ſo that it is 
inacceſſible from all quarters. but 
the town, from which it is ſepa. 
rated by a ſmall ſtreight, ford- | 
able in 4 tides. The aſcent to- ffi 
wards the caſtle, which is ſurround. 1 
ed with three walls well planted 
with cannon, from the place of 
landing to the firſt wall, is by ſix- 
ty ſteps, cut out of the rock; the 
walls are prodigiouſly thick, and 
built of a bright durable ſtone. 
From the firſt to the ſecond wall | 
is an aſcent of thirty ſteps, alſo | 

cut out of the rock: on the out- 70 

ſide of the exterior wall are four 1 N 
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watch towers, and within the in- 1 " 
terior one, round the caſtle, are 4970 | F 
the remains of four churches, three | f 


of which are ſo decayed, that there 
is little remaining of them, be- 
ſides the walls, and ſome few 
tombs, which ſeem to have been 
erected with more than ordinary 
care. The fourth church, which 
is the cathedral of the ffland, and 
is dedicated to St. Germain, the 
firſt biſhop of Man, is kept in 
ſome hetter repair. Within it is 
a chapel, appropriated to the uſe 
of the biſhop, and underneath the 
chapel is a priſon, or dungeon, 
for ſuch offenders as incur the pu- 
niſhment of impriſonment, in vir- 
tue of a ſentence of the ecclefiaſti- 
cal court; and this is ſaid to be 
one of the moſt dreadful places of 
confinement that imagination can 
form. The magnificence of the 
caſtle itſelf is ſaid to exceed, per- 
haps, that of any modern ſtructure 
in the world; the largeneſs and 
loftineſs of the rooms, the fine 
echoes reſounding through them, 
the many winding galleries, the 
proſpe& of the ſea and the ſhips, 
which, by reaſon of the vaſt 
I | height, 
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74 
height, appear like buoys floating 
on the waves, fill the mind of 
the ſpectator with the utmoſt aſ- 
toniſhment. 
ERamſay is ſituated on the eaſt 
coaſt, towards the north part of 
the iſland, and is only remarkable 
for a good fort and an excellent 
harbour ; north of which 1s a ſpa- 
cious bay, where the greateſt fleets 
may ride at anchor with the utmoſt 
ſafety. 

Among the curioſities of the Iſle 
of Man 1s reckoned a mountain, 
called Snafield, which is 1740 feet 
perpendicular height, and from 
the top of which there is a fine 
proſpect of ſome parts of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

It 1s faid, that no fox, badger, 
Otter, mole, hedge-hog, ſnake, or 
other noxious animal is found in 
the Iſle of Man; and it is not ma- 
ny years ſince there were any frogs 
upon it: but the frog-ſpawn hav- 
ing been brought over, theſe ani- 
mals have multiplied here, and 
are now to be met with in many 
parts of the iſland. 

Before the ſouthern promonto- 
ry of the Iſle of Man, is another 
ſmall iſland, about three miles in 
_ circumference, and ſeparated from 


Man by a channel a quarter of a 


mile broad, called the Calf of 


Man, which, at a particular ſea- 


ſon of the year, is reſorted to by a 
vaſt number of ſea-fowl, parti- 
cularly puffins, which breed there 
in the holes of the rabbits; and, 
what 1s more extraordinary, the 
rabbits. quit their habitations to 
theſe fowls during the time they 
remain on the iſland. About the 
middeof Auguſt, when the young 
puffins are ready to take wing, 
the inhabitants of this iſland have 
a method of catching them, in 
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ſuch quantities, that between four 
and fe thouſand of them ne 
taken every year; == of which 
are conſumed by the inhabitant 
themſelves, and part pickled and 
ſent abroad as preſents. An in. 
credible number of a great many 
other ſorts of fſea-fowl breed 
among the rocks of this little 
iſland. ' 

That the Iſle of Man was, in 
time of the Romans, inhabited by 
the Britons, 1s univerſally allowed: 
but, when that people were after- 
wards diſpoſſeſſed of the preateſ 
part of their territories by the 
Saxons, Scots, and Picts, this i- 
ſland fell to the ſhare of the Scots; 
and Oroſius acquaints us, that, ſo 
early as the reigns of the Roman 
emperors Honorius and Arcadius, 
towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, both Ireland and the Iſle of 
Man were inhabited by the Scots, 
The preſent inhabitants of the Ile 
of Man appear to be the deſcen- 
dents of the ancient Scots, from 
their language, which is the Erle, 
and is the ſame with that fill 
ſpoken in the Highlands of Scot- 
land and in Ireland, The Nor- 
wegians, however, in their repeat- 
ed invaſions of Britain, conquered 
this as well as the greateſt part of 
the weſtern iſles of Scotland, over 
which. they ſet up a king, ſtyled 
King of the Iſles, who choſe the 
Ille of Man for the place of hu 
reſidence: but in the year 1266, 
in conſequence of a treaty betweel 
Magnus IV. king of Nowa, 
and Alexander III. of Scotland, 
the Weſtern ifles, and Man among 
the reſt, were ceded to the Scots; 
and, in 1270, Alexander, having 
dtiven the king of Man out of the 
iſland, united it, together it 


the reſt of the Weltern iſles, to the 
| rob 
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gown of Scotland. In the reign 
of Henry IV. of England, the Iſle 
of Man fell into the hands of that 
monarch, who, in 1405, gave it 
to John lord Stanley, in whoſe 
houſe it continued till very lately, 
hen, the laſt Stagley earl of Der- 
* dyin without iſſue, the duke 
of Athol, his fiſter*'s ſon, ſuc- 
ceeded him as lord of Man and 
the Iſles. 

The ancient churches round 
Peel-caftle are ſuppoſed to have 
been originally pagan temples ; 


eſt and in one of them there ſtill ſtands 
the a large ſtone, in the manner and 
i form of a tripos. Upon ſeveral 
ts; of the tombs in theſe churches, 


ſo are fragments of letters ſtill ſo in- 
nan telligible, as to put it beyond 


ius, doubt, that there were different 
en · inſcriptions in the different cha- 
» of Wl rafters of the Hebrew, Greek, 
ots. Latin, Arabian, Saxon, Scotch, 


[le nd Iriſh languages. There is 
cen- perhaps no country, in which more 
from KRunic inſcriptions are to be met 
Erie, WY with than in this iſland; and moſt 
till of them upon funeral monuments. 
Scot- WI Theſe T are generally 
Nor- found upon long, flat, rag- ſtones, 

uch croſſes cut upon one or both 
nered des, and other little embelliſh- 
art of WF ments, or figures of men, horſes, 
over tags, dogs, birds, and other de- 
ſtylel I vices, The inſcriptions are gene- 
e the rally upon one edge of the ſtone, 
of his and are to be read from the bottom 
1260, upwards. One of the moſt perfect 
of theſe inſcriptions is upon a ſtone 
croſs laid for a lintel, over a 
window in Kirk Michael church. 
Upon another ſtone croſs in the 


Scots; {ime church is another fair Runic 
having iiſcription ; and in the highway, 
of deut ver the church, is one of the 
with let monumental ſtones found 


n the iſland, which, from a Ru- 
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nic inſcription on it, appears to 
have been erected in memory of 
one Thuralf, or Thrulf. 

Many ſepulchral tumuli, or bar- 
rows, are yet remaining in diffe- 
rent parts of this iſland, particu- 
lariy in the neighbourhood of the 
biſhop's ſeat, In ſeveral of theſe 
barrows have been found urns, fo 
ill burnt, and of ſo bad a clay, 
that moſt of them were broken in 
taking them out: they were how- 
ever each full of burnt bones, 
as white and freſh as when in- 
terred. . | 

About half a mile from Don, 
glas, are ſtill ſtanding ſome noble 
remains of a moſt magnificent nun- 
nery, in which are ſeveral fine mo- 
numents with fragments of in- 
{criptions : one of thoſe inſcrip- 
tions is as follows. 1/luftriſſima 
Matilda filia — Rex Mercia ; — 
which Matilda is ſappoſed to have 
been the daughter of Ethelbert, 
one of the Saxon kings of Mercia, 
who is related by hiſtorians to 
have died a recluſe. On another 


monument is the following im- 


perfet inſcription — Carte/munda 
virgo immaculata — Anno Domini, 
1230. It is ſuppoſed that this 
tomb was erected to the memory 
of Carteſmunda, the beautiful nun 
of Wincheſter, who fled from the 
violence threatened her by king 
John, and who, it is probable 
from this inſcription, took refuge 
in the monaſtery of Douglas, where 
ſhe was buried, | 

In the laſt century, ſeveral braſs 
daggers with other military inſtru- 
ments of braſs, well made and po- 
liſhed, were dug up in ſome part 
of this iſland ; and afterwards was 


found a target, in the manner of 


thoſe ſtill to be ſeen in ſome parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland, ſtud- 


ded 
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ded with nails of gold, without 
any alloy, and riveted with rivets 
of the ſame metal on the ſmall 
ends; and, not many years ago, a 
very fine ſilver crucifix was dug up, 
with ſeveral pieces of -old copper, 
Flyer, and gold coin. | 

The Scottiſh writers affirm, that 
the Iſle of Man was converted to 
| chriſtianity by the care of Crathi- 
+ linth king of Scotland, who ap- 
pointed Amphibalus biſhop here, 
about the year 360 ; but it is more 
generally believed, that chriſtia- 
nity was planted in this iſland, by 
St. Patrick, and the epiſcopal ſee 
erected by him in the year 447. 

At Bally-Salley, near Caſtle- 
town, a religious foundation was 
begun, in the year 1098, by Mac 
Manus governor of the iſland ; 

but Olave king of Man, having 
granted ſome poſleſlions here to 
the abbey of Furnes, in Lanca- 
ſhire, Ivo or Evan, the abbot- of 
Furnes, built in this place a Ciſ- 
tercian abbey in 1134. dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and ſubord i- 
nate to Furnes. In 1192, the 
monks removed to Douglas, where 
they continued four years, and then 
retarned to Bally-Salley, where 
they flouriſhed for ſome years after 
the | ſuppreſhon of religious 
Houſes in England. 

At Ballamona, a monaſtery was 
founded, in 1176, by Godred, king 
of Man; but it was afterwards 
granted to the abbey of Bally-Salley, 
and the monks removed thither. 

There is no account when the 
monaſtery of Douglas was founded, 
nor what its valuation was upon 
the general diſſolution. 

At Bewmahon, in Kirk Harbe 
pariſh in this iſland, was an hou 
of minor friars, founded in 137 3, 
but by whom does not appear. 
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Some account of an uncommonly grand, 


though probably little known, pro. 
770 in England; extracted from a 
tier from Mr. Dennis to Mr, 


Serjeant. | 


Never, in all my life, left the 
country without regret, and al. 
ways returned to it with joy, The 
fight of a mountain is to me more 
agreeable than that of the moſt 
pompous edifice; and meadows, 
aud natural winding ſtreams, pleaſe 
me before the moſt beautiful gar. 
dens, and the moſt coſtly canals, 
So much does art appear to me to 
be ſurpaſſed by nature, and the 
works of men by the works of 
God. 
In a late journey which I took 
into the wild of Suſſex, I paſſed 
over an hill which ſhewed mez 
more tranſporting ſight than ever 
the country had 12 me before, 
either in England or Italy. The 
proſpects which in Italy pleaſed 
me moſt, were that of the Valdarno 
from the Apennines; that of 
Rome, and the Mediterranean, 
from the mountain of Viterbo of 
Rome at forty, aud of, the Medi- 
terranean at fifty miles diſtance 
from it ; and that of the Campagna 
of Rome from Tivoli and Frei- 
cati; from which two places you 
ſee every ſpot of that famous Cam- 
agna, even from the bottom of 
woll and Freſcata, to the ver/ 


foot of the mountain of Viterbo, 


without any thing to intercept your 
ſight. But from an hill, which 
I paſſed in my late journey into Sul- 
ſex, I had a proſpect more r. 
ſive than any of cheſe, and whic 

ſurpaſſed them at once in Tut. 

charms, in pomp, and in magnt- 


ficence, The hill which 1 ſpent 
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of is called Leith-hill, and is about 
fve miles ſouthward from Dark- 
ing, about fix from Box-hill, and 


near twelve from Epſom. It juts 
itſelf out about two miles beyond 
that range of hills which terminates 
the North-do...4 to the ſouth. 
When I ſaw, from one of thoſe 
hills, at about two miles diſtance, 
that fide of Leith hill which faces 
the northern-downs, it appeared 
the beautifulleſt proſpect I had 
ever ſeen; but after we conquered 
the hill itſelf, I ſaw a fight that 
would tranſport a ſtoic; a fight 
that looked like enchantment and 
viſion, but viſion beatific. Be- 
neath us lay open to our view all 
the wilds of Surry and Suſſex, and 
a great part of that of Kent, ad- 
mirably diverſified in every part 
of them with woods, and fields of 
corn and paſtures, being every 
where adorned with ſtately rows 
of trees. 

This beautiful vale is. about 
thirty miles in breadth, and about 
ixty in length, and is terminated 
to the ſouth by the majeſtic range 


of the ſouthern hills, and the ſea : 


and it is no eaſy matter to decide, 
whether theſe hills, which appear 
at thirty, forty, fifty, miles diſ- 
tance, with their tops in the fky, 
appear more awful and venerable, 
or the delicious vale between you 
and them more inviting. About 
noon, in a ſerene day, you may, 
at thirty miles diſtance, ſee the 
very water of .the ſea through a 
chaſm of the mountains. And that 
which, above all, makes it a noble 
and a wonderful proſpeR, is, that 
at the ſame time that, at thirty 
miles diſtance, you behold the very 
water of the ſea ; at the ſame time 
that you behold to the ſouth the 
molt delicious proſpect in the 


77 
world; at that very time, by a 
little turn of your head towards 
the north, you look full over Box- 
hill, and ſee the country beyond 
it, between that and London; and 
over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee 
St. Paul's at five and twenty miles 
diſtance, and London beneath it, 
and Highgate and Hampſtead be- 
yond it, 

It may, perhaps, 1 incredi- 
ble to ſome, that a place which af- 
fords ſo great and ſo ſurpriſing a 
proſpect, ſhould have remained ſo 
long inobſcurity, and that it is un- 
known to the very frequenters of 
Epſom and Box- hill. But, alas! we 
live in a country more fertile of 
great things, than of men to admire 
them. Who ever talked of Cooper's- 
hill, till Sir John Denham made it 


illuſtrious? How long did Milton 


remain in obſcurity, while twenty 
paltry authors, little and vile, if 
compared to him, were talked of, 
and admired? But here in Eng- 
land, nineteen in twenty like by 
other people's opinions, and not 
by their own. c | 


— 


On the nature, cauſes, and uſes of the / 


Twilight. 
S the ſublimeſt, and at the 


ſame time the moſt uſeful 


ideas, reſult from reflecting on the 
wonders of the creation, it will 
not be an uſeleſs ſpeculation to 
conſider attentively that light, 
which whitens our horizon, lon 

before the ſun, the immediate * 
of it, is arrived at that circle. 
This order of nature has ſome- 
— ſurpriſing in it; for we ſee 
the light ho otherwiſe, than by the 
rays that flow to our eyes. Now 


the ſun being as yet in that py 
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of the heavens which is hidden 


from ds, and behind the other 
balf of the earth, he cannot project 
any of his rays directly to us. He 
may, indeed, dart ſeveral of them 
upon the extremities of the lands 
that terminate our fight, but theſe 
rays muſt thence proceed farther 
into the heavens. If, in thoſe ſpaces 
which they go through, they meet 
with any ſclid body, like that of 
the moon, or any other planet, they 
will be reflected, as from a glaſs, 
and part of them ſent back to us. 
Is there any particular body in na- 
ture deſigned to do us this ſervice? 
If fo, fure the artifice and me- 
chaniſm of it will be more admi- 
rable, becauſe it ſerves us without 
being perceived; and the uſeful- 
neſs of it the more worthy of our 
' gratitude, becauſe the caution was 
taken by the Almighty architeR, 
tor our ſakes alone. 

Theſe benefits are entirely ow- 
ing to the atmoſphere, which is 
framed and diſpoſed over our heads 
in ſuch a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding its extenſive maſs, it ſuf- 
fers us to ſee the ſtars, that ſhine 
at an immenſe diſtance from us ; 
and, notwithſtanding its tranſpa- 
rency, bends and gathers for us an 
infinite number of rays, of which 
we ſhould otherwiſe be entirely 
deprived. 

Any ray, or portion of light, 
that falls directly and perpendicu- 
larly on the atmoſphere, enters it 
without any obſtacle, and de- 
fcends through it to the earth, in 
the ſame right line. But thoſe, 
which fall obliquely upon it, are 
either admitted into, or repelled 
from it, according to the ſituation 
of the luminous body, If its ob- 
Iiquity be more than 18 degrees, 
that is, if the object be more 
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than 18 degrees below the hoff. 
zon, all the rays flowing from it 
are turned aſide, and loſt in the im- 
menſe extent of the heavens; but 
when the obliquĩty is leſs than 18 
degrees, the rays enter the at- 
moſphere, and ari refracted to our 
ſight. 

This is the true cauſe of the au- 
rora, or dawn of the day; and 
the ſame cauſe alſo produces its 
continuance, and principal beauty, 
even when the ſun is in his greateſt 


degree of elevation, and caſts on 


us all his heat. The earth, which 
receives theſe rays, beats them 
back on all fides; they aſcend 
again into the atmoſphere, which 
once more returns us the greateſt 
part of them. Thus it makes them 
doubly uſeful, preſerving to us 
that ſplendor, which is the beauty 
of nature, and that heat which is 
the ſoul of it; for it gathers to- 
gether an innumerable quantity of 
rays, the greater or leſſer union 
of which is the meaſure of heat 
and cold, Thus, the atmoſphere 
becomes to man a mantle of the 
fineſt texture, which, without mak- 
ing him ſenſible of the leaſt weight, 
confines that vivifying heat, which 
would otherwiſe ſoon be loſt, 
The atmoſphere does, at the 
ſame time, - cauſe and maintain 
round us that briſk and univerſal 
light, which lays our whole habi- 
tation before our eyes, and which, 
though it be a neceſſary conſe- 
quence , of the irradiation of the 
ſun on the atmoſphere, yet is the 


work of the latter, rather than 


the production of the ſun itſelf. 
In order to elucidate this, which 
at firſt may appear a paradox, let 
us for a moment ſuppoſe the at- 
moſphere to be deſtroyed, and we 


ſhall be convinced that it muſt be 
pro- 
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produtive of the following con- 
ſequences. - 1. The riſing of the 
ſun would not be preceded by any 
twilight, nor uſhered in by the 
aurora, there being nothing to re- 
fet towards us the leaſt of his 
oblique rays ; but the moſt intenſe 
darkneſs would ſurround us, till 
the moment of his riſing, 2. He 
would in an inſtant break out from 
underthe horizon, ſhew himſelf the 
fame as he would appear towards 
the middle of his courſe, and wonld 
not in the leaſt change his appear- 
ance, till the inſtant of his ſetting, 
when it would be equally obſcure, 
with regard to us, as in the middle 
of the darkeſt night. The ſun, in- 
deed, would ſtrike our eyes with a 
lively brightneſs, but 1t would only 
reſemble a clear fire, which we 
ſhould ſee, during the night, in the 
midſt of a ſpacious field. It would 
be day-light, if you will, for we 
ſhould ſee the ſun and the adjacent 
objefts round us; but the rays 
which fell on ſuch lands, as are a 
little remote, would be for ever 
loſt in the vaſt expanſe of the hea- 
rens. Theſe lands would not be 
perceived, and the night would 
ſtill continue, notwithſtanding the 
fire of this bright, and hrilliant 


lar, For, inſtead of the white 


tint or colour, which characterizes 
the day, and diſplays all nature by 
brightening the azure of the hea- 
rens, and colouring all the hori- 
zon, we ſhould ſee nothing but 
a black deep, an abyſs of darkneſs, 
wherein the rays of the ſun would 
meet with nothing capable of re- 
lefting them to us. It is true, the 
number of objects would ſeem to 

augmented in the heavens, and 
tte ſtars would be ſeen at the ſame 
ume with the ſun; but it would 
ways be dark, and the difference 


down to us. 
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of that darkneſs and our night 


would conſiſt in this, that thoſe lu- 
minous bodies, which now appear 
to be placed in a pleaſing and de- 
lightful azure, would then ſeem 
to faſten on a diſmal mourning 
carpet, 

It may perhaps be difficult to 
conceive, how the deſtruction of 
the atmoſphere carries with it the 


loſs of that fine azure, which. 


adorns the heavens, and delights 
the earth. But this will plainly 
appear, if it be conſidered what a 
quantity of rarefied water 1s raiſed 
on high, and buoyed up from the 
higheſt part of the atmoſphere 
There never is a 
greater quantity of it colle&ed 
there, than in the fineſt ſummer- 
days when there are no clouds or 
vapours to be ſeen ; thus, though 
theſe waters, higher than the re- 
— of the clouds, eſcape our 
enſes, our reaſon points out their 


exiſtence. It is among theſe ga- 


' therings of light, and rarefied wa- 


ters always ſuſpended over our 
heads, that all the rays of light, 
reflected from the ſurface of the 
land, meet; and the atmoſphere 
ſends them back to us from all 
parts, This prodigious maſs of 
rarefied waters which ſurrounds us, 


being a fimple and uniform body 


in its whole extent, the colour of 
it is always fimple, and conſtantly 
the ſame. . 


How ! thoſe azure-arched ſkies, 


which we confounded with the 
ſtarry heaven, are they then no- 
thing more than a little air and 
water ? and what we took for the 
heaven, only a cover wrapped cloſe 
round the earth? It is indeed no- 
thing elſe; and this is a new won- 
der which requires more than 2 
bare admiration, It is no leſs than 
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a complete demonſtration of our 
being the objects of our Creator's 
tendereſt affection. A few ſmall 
bubbles of air and water are indeed 


in themſelves things very infigni- 


ficant ; but that hand, which has 
with ſo much art and caution 
placed them over our heads, has 
done it merely, that his ſun and 
ſtars might not be rendered uſeleſs 
to us. He embelliſhes and en- 
riches whatever he pleaſes ; and 
theſe drops of water and air be- 
come in his hands an inexhauſtible 


ſource of glory and happineſs. He 


draws from them thoſe twilights, 
which ſo uſefully prepare our eyes 
for the receiving a ſtronger light. 
He fetches out of them the bright- 
neſs of the aurora. From them he 
produces that ſplendor of the day, 
which theſun of himſelf could never 
procure us. He makes them con- 
tribute to the increaſe and preſer- 
vation of that heat which nouriſhes 
every thing breathing. Of them 
he makes a brilliant arch, which 
inchants the ſight of man on all 
ſides, and becomes the ceiling of 
his habitation. 


_— 


On the great and extenſive powers of 
Sympathy over the human frame; 
extratied from Boerhaave's aca- 
demical lectures on the diſeaſes of 
the nerves, publiſhed by his di 
ple J. Van ems, fphyfician at 


Leyden. 


Henever the common ſen- 

ſory is affected in a cer- 
tain way, there is then æ power of 
exciting in it ſome ſenſations, or 
paſſions of the mind, which go- 
vern the whole man; and theſe 
paſſions, ſcarce obedient to the 
moſt, cogent reaſons, bring. the 
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whole body to ſuch a paſs, tha 


it becomes healthy or ſick from of others 
the dominion of the paſſion ; an trains, h 
in this manner we fo far partake ment, ho 
of the ſympathy inherent to hy. ſhould h: 
man nature, that, whether we wil muſic, an: 
or no, we ſuffer in a great meaſur Wi ® eo tau; 
all that another ſuffers, without 
If one ſhould ſuddenly ſee ano. they ſung 
ther whoſe eye-lids are inflamed Wi 1*"s or 
with a ſcalding rheum, his eye i er Hear 
will be alſo hurt by the fight, and have 
of this all are in ſome degree en- ling extre 
ſible. If a child ſhould have a merely a 
ſquinting nurſe, or ſhould play if he ſtoo 
with another ſquintipg child, this ſang, no 
commerce of obſervation and con- chanted « 
verſation will cauſe him to ſquin I Voice. Or 
likewiſe ; and it is ſo that all the p violt 
lads in a ſchool will learn to ſquint Wi r by be 
from a ſquinting maſter. When upon the 
an orator deſigning to move his 1 
auditory, compoſes his face to E. = | 
pity, the fame pitiful face may be + to te: 
obſerved in the whole aſſembly; pr 
if they endeavour to aſſume it, de 98 
they could not, but now they do — 7 
it by ſympathy, When one is ſeen rep — 
performing ſtrange geſticulations . __ 
and motions, all the ſpectators, as wh 7 
well grave men as women, mimic * 1 p 
the ſame face, and they do itex- WF. 11 F 
actly without any teacher. This Wi apy 
appears as much in hearing as in WF. A | 
ſeeing, If a man, ignorant of all * 5 N 
muſical modulations, ſhould for 4 2 
the firſt time hear a tune, and be a 45 Ar 
deſired to imitate it, he will do it WES 
perhaps with great exactneſs. . 
This thing, as very common, * 
is neglected, but there is ſomething . be fai of 
here in nature that we are 1gno- aſe, "ne! 
rant of : if an organ plays, all will ry of a 
accompany the ſame ſounds. Kir- | of « 
cher relates, that on his travels Emile. % 
coming to a place on the confines de differs. 
of Spain or Italy, and hearing dafs dige 
one ſing, accompanied * "I Ji tae [ 


You, Y 


of others in the molt harmonious 
trains, he expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 


* ment, how an unpoliſhed people 
* mould have ſo good an ear for 
be muſic, and was told that they were 


all ſo taught by nature ; and that, 


_ without their ever dreaming that 
1 they ſung to that perfection, no 
1 jarring or diſcordant ſounds were 
8 eyer heard in their concerts. 
0 r J have heard a man who could 
= ing extremely well, but who was 
„bee a voice and nothing more; 
ide ood behiod the door and 
. ſung, no one could help being in- 
* 2 chanted at the ſweetneſs of his 
. Wl voice. Once, in a concert, taking 
pre up a violin, he made out the whole 
ine WY ar by beart, drawing the bow 
f upon the ſtrings, and yet quite 
n bsnorant of hat each ſtring would 
1 1 produce. Another, a muſician, of- 
* ſered to teach him, but he could not 
bly: underſtand one rule, yet, hearing 
„ de melody, he imitated it of his 
x oon accord, 1 aſked him how he 
* could do ſo; and he anſwered, I 
ions BY Lon't know, but you ſee I do it. 
** We may hence ſee, that the foun- 
ine dation of arts, dicipline, and the 
al cn of the brighteſt things, 
Tus! placed in the ſtructure of the 
* body. A man hearing the ſing- 
# all ing of a ſong, whether he will or 
for e, fings with himſelf, and is led 
be mo the fame ſtrain or melody; 
0 it nd herewith alſo is mingled that 
ſource of pleaſure or diſpleaſure 
_ being affected with grating or 
hing reeable ſounds, The ſame may 
— be ſaid of our ſenſations by the 
511 a be, ſinell, and the like. A va- 
Kir- nety of tongues, talting the ſame 
* lump of ſugar, are affected with 
fue imilar ſenſations; and, as there 


re different manners in muſic that 


ring . | 
orcs ll ff different perſons, ſo the ſame 
nuke place in ſmelling, rafting, 


You, VIII. 
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and the like. Now, if it be aſked, 
why thoſe ſounds move the body 
at reſt, nothing elſe can be anſwer- 
ed, than that we find this law of 
the Creator never to fail, but that 
it is beyond our abilities to ex- 
plain it. | 
I knew a man, of whom it 
might be truly ſaid, that he was 
juſt, and fo firm in his reſolves, as 
not to be diſmayed by the ap- 
proach of an enemy, or the fickle- 
neſs of a mob. Being invited 
to ſee the opera of Agamemnon, . 
whoſe only daughter was to be ſa- 
crificed, he was ſo affected on ſee- 
ing the man enter who was to per- 
ſonate that king, with a particular 
face and geſture, that he confeſſed 
to me, that, before he had even 
ſ>oken a word, a chilling tremor 
had pervaded his bones ; but, when 
he began to ſpeak, - then our 
great philoſopher wept downright, 
though he came thither to laugh 


at the folly and buffoonery ofothers. 


Here was a fiftitious repreſenta- 


tion; the mind was compoſed to 


gravity, and yet ſuch a man was 
moved. 

This ſenſe in human nature is ſo 
powerful, that it often diſconcerts 
and overthrows the moſt obſtinate 
deſigns and reſolutions. We are 
told of Theodoſius the Great, that, 
by his levying too great a tribute, 
ſo great a tumult was raiſed at An- 
tioch, that they demoliſhed his 
ſtatues, and even killed his am- 
bafladors, At laſt, reflecting on 
what they had done, and with 
whom they had to deal, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to the emperor, to 
deprecate the deſtruction thre den- 
ed them, who made them no an- 
ſwer. The chief miniſter, therefore, 
pitying their caſe; bethought him- 
ſelf of giving a mouruful piece W 
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82 
be ſung by the youths, who were 
wont to entertain the emperor at 
dinner with muſic. This mourn- 


. Sul compoſition was ſcarce begun, 


when the emperor, who little ex- 
peſted it, already bedewed the 
cup he drank out of with his tears, 
not knowing 2s yet the reaſon of 


| his ſhedding them ; but, when the 


* 


youths came to bewail the diſtreſs 
of the people of Antioch, the em- 
* could no longer contain him- 

„ and was ſo moved by the la- 
mentation, that, though it was not 
cuſtomary with him to forgive, 
he left them unpuniſhed, 

We may now ſee how great a 


AJiverſity there is in mankind : for, 
If fuck emotions happen in thoſe of 


who make flight of all things, 
what will their eſſects be in others, 
who laugh immediately with thoſe 
mat weep ? What will become of 
tender virgins and women, who, 
in xeÞpe@ te the nervous ſyſtum, 
are but as mere mackings ? Hence 
appear all the diſeaſts that ariſe 
wom the diſturbance of the ſen- 
tient principle, when notwithſtand- 
ing the whole diſeaſe is believed to 
de cerporeal; and hence are ex- 
cited motiens in our body, which 
would have no exiſtence in nature, 
i there was no ſuch faculty in the 
ſenſory, and yet thoſe motions 
are greater than any that are 
known. Behold thouſands of men 
in battle-array, thouſands of war- 
like engines and implements! all 
theſe, which but the moment be- 
fore were quiet, are ſet in motion 
at one word of command: every 
thing is in a kind of uproar ; and 
the phyfical cauſe of all this change 
is a ſingle thought of the general, 
« Charge!” If any one ſhould be- 
gin to yawn, as if exprefiiag och, 


— —— — — 
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there is not a drop of blood, r 


any on 
antics, 
loole, 

flron 

an. 
he was 
not, bu 
his you 
alone, | 


ſuch mo 
diſturbe 


others will yawn along with tin; 
here is a ſympathy of many na- 
cles, of which none are at rc; 


nervous fluid, but receives another 
motion, and the cauſe is no other 
than ſeeing one yawning. Should 
a perſon. ft grave at table, a jeſte 
will force him to laugh; hill 
one laughs, all the reſt will lauph, 
If apy one violently coughs, all, 
by ſome ſtraining, will Rive to 


help their friend. There is there. them of 
fore a faculty in man experimen. now ſee 
tally known, but its cauſe inexpli- powers! 
cable, whereby one man adjuls . ſuffers w 
himſelf to another. This we call about te 
hympathy, of which we have one Bl Know led 
e moſt remarkable inſtances ＋ Bag 
known, recorded in the Philoſophi, Hence 
cal Tranſactions. mutabili 
This remarkable ſympathy ap- WW path, 
red in a man, who was low of ſtrings th 
ature and thin, yet performed all WW * be t 
dis functions well; but he was conſiſtent 
addicted from his infancy to 6 uy of | 
great degree of ſympathy, tha touch 
e would immediately imitate all which is 
motions made by others, and that ſhould be 
without any inclination, and even would be 
ainſt his inclination ; inſomuch {ſl fade we 
at, when he walked the ſtreets, he ults, w 
was obliged to look on the ground, confeſs, t 
to fit in company with bis eyes in exceſs 
ſhut, or to turn his face from his aon do t 
companions. If he ſaw a man the action 
ſhaking his head, that moment he preſent, 
would ſhake his own head; if be 
faw him laugh or ſmile, he would 
laugh or ſmile with him; if au 4 
one uncovered his head, he would 
do the ſame; if one danced, HER 
he would get up and dance along WWF 4 thin 
with him: in ſhort, whatever be ben of ani 
ſaw, he would mimic it immeci- our wonde 
ately in ſpite of himſelf. If his body fatig 
companions laid faſt hold of him, llprrited | 
and tied his arms, aud he then fut I Wn, Ghoul 
T3 


ny one geſticulating and playing 


Wi antics, he ſtruggleck bard to get 
” Joſe, and felt within him the 
" frongeſt motions, which he was 
A. not able to conquer, If aſked what 
* he was doing, he ſaid he knew 


not, but was ſo accuſtomed from 
ft his youth, and begged to be left 
— alone, becauſe his head ached from 
ſuch motions, and he was greatly 


by diſturbed in mind, and withal as 
* much fatigued, as if he had done 
* them of his own accord. We may 
Ke, now ſee how man is made; what 
" powers he has, how he chimes in and 
2 ith oth d is dra 
fol ſuffers with others, and wn 
call about to every thing, without his 
one knowledge or will, nay, even con- 
_ trary to his will, 
r Hence appears the remarkable 
* mutability of man in regard to 
1 ſympathy ; for we all have alſo our 


v of WY rings that want touching, and it 
may be truly ſaid, that the moſt 
In conſiſtent man is ſabje& to all 
0 10 forts of mutability, if his ſtring 
be touched, If the ſame ſtring 
* which is ftruck in a madman, 
ſhould be ſtruck in another, both 


has would be equally mad. If through 
*. nde we endeayour to conceal our 
* ults, we are at leaſt obliged to 
= b. tonfeſs, that in ſome there is ſuch 
MY n exceſs of ſympathy, as gives oc- 
\ his WY ©#fion to the greateſt diſeaſes, when 
nan de action of no corporeal cauſe is 
nt he preſent, 

if be — 2 CONS 
/ould 

f any An fay on ſleep. 

vould 

aced, HERE is not, perhaps, any 
along thing in the whole conſtitu- 


r be ben of animals more deſerving of 
medi- br wonder than fleep, That a 
{ his body fatigued with labour, and 
„um, Ofpirited with conſtant applica- 
a en, ould, at a certain period of 


, 
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time, inſenſibly and irreſiſtibly re- 
ſign itſelf into an abſolute paſſive- 
neſs and inaction; that it ſhould 
loſe all its voluntary powers, and 
yet preſerve all its animal functi- 
ons; that it ſhould, at another 
regular period, ſpontar.couſly ſhake 
off this inattention and inactivity, 


and recover its original ſpirit and 


vigour, entirely refreſhed, and re- 
ſtored in all its former faculties 5 
that this mere ſuſpenſion of atten- 
tion, and incapacity of motion, 
ſhould fo regularly take place, and 
produce ſuch amazing and extra- 
ordinary effects, is juſtly to be ac- 
counted amon great arcana 
of nature, which we every day are 
familiar with, as to the effect, and 
yet are entirely (I may fay) igno- 
rant of; as to the true cauſe, b 
But however wonderful ſleep 
may be, it is attended by ſome- 
thing as much more” ſurpriſing 
and unaccountable, as|he powers of 
the ſoul furpaſs thoſe of the body ; 
I mean dreaming ; and of which 
Milton thus ſpeaks : 
Kno that in the ſoul 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief: among theſe fancy 
next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
* the five watchful ſenſes rep̃re- 
ent, 
She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 
Which reaſon joining or disjoining, 
frames 
All _ we affirm, or what deny, and 
ca 


Our knowledge or opinion; then re- 


tires 
Into her private cell when nature reſts. 
O't in her abſence mitnic fancy wakes. 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt 11 


dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long paſt 
or late.” | 
Par. Loft. 
8 2 
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A faculty this. which the ſoul 
exerts, more or leſs, in all; and 
yet it 15 diflicult to diſcover from 
whence the true impulſe ariſes 3 
how it is circumſcribed, or what 
brings it to an end: for, in real 
active life, our ideas are regular, 
actions are (or ſhould be) deter- 
mi ned by ſome certain views, and 
we complete them by juſt and con- 
ſonant meaſures. But in dreams, 
the imagination reigns abſolute, 
and will and judgment are entirely 
ſubſervient to its command; creat- 


ing diſcontented thoughts, vain 


hopes, vain aims, and inordinate 
deſires; and yet, was this alone, 
without the aid of the ſenſes, or 
the apparent help of the memory, 
it can engage us in ſcenes of the 
deepeſt reach, and the higheſt im- 


portance ; can officiate for reaſon 


and judgment; can aſſemble and 
compare ideas, begin and finiſh 
can inſtantaneouſly 
ſhift the ſcene, and bring on the 
cataſtrophe at her own pleaſure, 
without' aſking leave of the will 
or underſianding. It can even 


proceed much further, and preſent 


thoſe images, and correct thoſe 
circumſtances, which were never 
in the power of the waking mind 
even to conceive ;. hurries over 
actions with incredible velocity, 
or hangs a load on the wing of 


'time, and lengthens out duration 


to what term ſhe pleaſes. The 


1magination, ſays Shakeſpear, 


% Gallops night by night, 
Thro' lovers brains, and then they 
dream of love ; 
On courtiers knees, that dream on 
curtſies ſtraight ; 


Oer lawyers fingers, who ſtraight 


dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies lips; who ſtraight on kiſling 
dicam 
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Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a lawyer's 
noſe, 

And then dreams he of ſmelling out; 
ſuit ; 

And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tythe 
pig tale, 


Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep; 


Then dreams he of another benefice, 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a foldier's 


neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign 
throats, 

Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh 
bladzs.” 


Romeo and Juliet, 


This is exemplified in the caſe of 
thoſe, who have dreamed, through 
the actions of three days in a ſuc- 
ceſſive ſeries, in the compaſs of a 
few hours ; and of others, who, 
in one night, have made a tour 
over the whole globe, or executed 
ſome unnatural feat, Again, when 
we are awake, the action of re- 
collecting, inventing, arranging, 
and committing our ideas to vrt 
ing, is a work of incredible pains 
and labour, advances flowly, and 
is divided into a number of ſtages, 
before it arrives at a point in view, 
or can preſent, the 1mages of the 
writer to the reader : whereas 
many people have dreamed of read- 
ing books. on a variety of fub- 
jects, clearly, confiſtently, aud ele- 
gantly written, which they never 
ſaw waking ; whereby 1t appears, 
that the imagination compoſes the 
work, attends the thread of the 
whole narration, judges of its ex. 
cellency, and remembers its con. 
tents, all at the ſame inſtant of 
time: an inconte ſlable proof, 11 
my opinion, that it is of 2 much 
more noble and comprehenſive na- 
ture, than we generally ſuppoie 1 
to be; and can, when delivered 
from the bands of ſenſe, and diſen. 
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ſeems capable of doiug. 
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dame further acccunt of the fall of 
a huge maſs of ſnow from the Alps 
near Piedmont in Italy; and of 
three women overwhelmed by it 
in a flable, from the ruins of 
which they wwere extracted alive 
after a moſt horrible confinement 
of thirty - ſeven days : extracted 


from a philoſophical narrative of 


the whole affair lately publiſhed 
at Turin, by doctor Semis, phyſi- 
cian to his Sardinian majeſty, ¶ See 
our firſt volume, p. 297. | 


T has been obſerved of the 

Alpine ſnows, that, when fallen 
oa declivities of more than forty- 
hve degrees to the horizon, they 
ſide off in a body, as ſoon as the 
earth under them has melted 
enough of the contiguous lay to 
acquire a Certain degree of ſlip- 


perineſs ; aud fo tumble headlong 


over any precipice they may meet 


with, to reſt where they happen 


to fall; or elſe, by having their 
direction gradually changed, drive 
a conſiderable way into the plain, 
and even over any little flope that 
may ſtand in their way, bearing 
cown every thing before them 
with irreſiſtible violence. 

Sometimes too, a very conſidera- 
ble quantity of ſnow happens to be 
Whirled about by the wind, with 
uſcient force to tear up the thick- 
« and ſtouteſt trees from their 
Toots, to beat down animals to 
the ground, and to ſuffocate them; 
4 15 too often the caſe with thoſe 
ho are indiſcreet enough to at- 
tempt the paſſing of the Alps, eſpe- 
cally of Mount Cenis, at a time 
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judged improper by thoſe who cor - 
tinually reſide in ſuch fituations, 
and can, therefore, foretell, by cer- 
tain ſigns, the ſudden riſe of theſe 
terrible whirlwinds, | 
The heaps af ſnow, which thu 

fall by their own weight, or are 
whirled about by the wind, arecall- 
ed Valancas by the Alpineers, who 
but too often experience the fatal 
effects of them, In the months of 
February and March of the year 
1755, they had, at Turin, a great 
fal 

ſnows in the mountains, when it 
only rains in the plain ; it cannot 
appear ſurpriſing that, 
this interval, there ſell vaſt quan- 
tities of ſaow in the mountains, 
which, of courſe, formed ſeveral 
valancas. The bad weather, which 
prevailed in ſo many other places, 


prevailed likewiſe at Bergemoletto, 


a little hamlet ſeated in that part 


of the Alps which ſeparates the, 


valley of Stura and Piedmont from 
Dauphine and the county of Nice. 


On the 19th of March, many of 


the inhabitants of this hamlet be- 
gan to apprehend that the weight 
of the ſnow, which was already. 
fallen, and ſtill continued to fall, 
might cruſh their houſes, built with 
ſtones peculiar to the country, and 
held together by nothing but mud 
and a very ſmall portion of lime, 
and covered with thatch laid on a 
roof of ſhingles and large thin 
ſtones, ſupported by thick beams. 
They therefore got upon their roofs 
to lighten them of the ſnow. At a 
little diſtance from the church ſtood 
the houſe of Joſeph Roccia, a man 
of about fifty, who, with his ſon 
James, a lad of fifteen, had, like his 
neighbours, got upon the roof of 
his houſe, in der to leſſen the 
weight on it, and thereby prevent 
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Its deſtruction. In the mean time, 
the clergyman, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and was about 
leaving home, in order to repair 
to the church, and gather the 
people together to prayers, per- 
ceiving a noiſe towards the top of 
the mountains, looked vp, ana de- 
{cried two valancas driving head- 
Jong towards the village.  Where- 
fore raiſing his voice, he gave Jo- 
ſeph notice inſtantly to come down 
from the roof, to avoid the im- 
pending danger ; and then imme- 
diately retreated himſelf into his 
own houſe. 


— r Roccia immediately came 


off the roof at the prieſt's notice, 
ahd with his ſon fled as hard as he 
could towards the church. He had 
ſcarce advanced forty ſteps, when, 
Hearing his ſon juſt fall at his 
Heels, he turned about to aſſiſt 
Him, But, by the time he had 
taken him np, the ſpot on which 
his houſe, his ſtable, and thoſe 


of ſome of his neighbours ſtood, 


was covered with a huge heap 
of ſnow, without the leaſt fign 
of either walls or roofs. Such 
was his agony at this fight, and 


at the * * of having loſt, in 


an inſtant, his wife, his ſiſter, his 
family, and all the little he had 
aved, that he loſt his ſenſes, 
ſwooned away, and tumbled upon 
the ſnow. His fon now helping him 
in his turn, as ſoon as he came to 
himſelf a little, he made a ſhift to 
get to a friend's houſe at the diſ- 


- tance of ioo feet from theſpot where 
he fell. Mary- Anne, his wife, whg” 


was ſtanding with her fiſter-in-law 
Anne, her daughter Margaret, and 
her ſon Anthony, a little boy two 
. old, at the qoor of the ſlable, 

kingat the people throwing the 
{now from off the houſes, znd wait- 


ing for the ringing of the bell 
that was to call them to prayers, 
was about taking a turn to the 
houſe, in order to light a fire, 
and air a ſhirt for her haſband, 


- who could not but want that refreſh- 


ment after his hard labour. But, 
before ſhe could ſet out, ſhe heard 
the prieſt cry out to them to come 
down quickly ; and raifing her 
trembling eyes, ſaw the aforeſaid 
valancas ſet off, and roll down the 
fade of the mountain ; and at the 
ſame inftant ſhe heard a terrible 
report from another quarter, which 
made her retreat back quickly with 
her family, and ſhut the door of 
the table. Happy it was for her 
that ſhe had time to do ſo ; this 
noiſe being occaſioned by another 
immenſe valanca, the ſole cauſe of 
all the miſery and diſtreſs ſhe had 
to ſuffer for ſo long a time: ſo 
that, in a very ſhort time, the ſnow 
was lodged about 42 feet in height, 
270 in length, and 60 in breadth, 

The. inhabitants of Bergemo- 
letto, whom it pleaſed God to pre- 
ſerve from this diſaſter, being ga- 
thered together, in order to ſum up 
their misfortunes, firſt counted 30 
houſes overwhelmed; and then,eve- 
ry one calling over thoſe he knew, 
22 ſouls were _ of which 
number was theirparifh prieſt, who 
had lived among them 4o years. The 
news of this terrible diſaſter ſoon 
ſpread itſelf over the neighbour- 
hood ; and all the friends and re- 
htions of the ſufferers, with many 
others, to the amount of *300, 
flocked of their own accord from 
the adjacent villages, to give their 
aſſiſtance on this melancholy occa- 
fon, Joſeph Roccia, notwithſtand. 
ing his great love for his wife and 
family, and his deſire to recover 
part of what he had loſt, was _— 
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condison to aſſiſt them for five 
days. In the mean time, the reſt 
were trying, if, by driving iron- 
rods through the hardened ſnow, 
they could diſcover any roofs ; 
but they tried in vain : the great 
ſolidity and compatineſs of the 
valanca, the vaſt extent of it in 
length, breadth, and height, to- 
gether with the ſnow, that ſtill 
continued to fall in great quan- 
tities, eluded all their efforts; ſo 
that, after ſome days labour, they 
were obliged to deſiſt till the val- 
ley ſhould begin to aſſume its 
priſtine form by the melting of 
the ſow and ice, from the ſetting 
in of the warm winds, which con- 
tinued to blow from the end of 
March, till about the 2oth of April. 

On the "18th of that month, 
they began to reſume their inter- 
rapted labours. All the perſons 
that were miſſing, were found dead, 
except thoſe of Joſeph Roccia's fa- 
mily, For though, aſſiſted by his 
two brothers- in- law, and fon, he at 
length penetrated to his houſe, he 
found no dead bodies in it. Upon 
this, knowing that the ſtable did not 
lie above 100 feet from the houſe, 
they immediately directed their 
ſearch towards it, and, having got a 
long pole through a hole, they heard 
a hoarſe andlanguid voice iſſue from 
the bottom, which ſeemed to ſay, 


„Help, my dear huſband, help, my 


dear brother, help.” The huſband 
and brother, thunderſtruck, and at 
the ſame time encouraged, by theſe 
words, fell to their work with 
redoubled ardour, on the place 
Whence the voice came ; which 


gew more and more diſtin& as the 


work advanced. It was not long 
beſore they made a pretty large 
opening, through which the bro- 
tier deſeended as into a dark pit, 


aſking who it was that could be 
alive in ſuch a place? Mary Anne 
knew him by his voie, and an- 
ſwered with a trembling and bro- 
ken accent, intermixed with tears. 
of joy, <* Tis I, my dear brother, 
who am fill alive in company 
with my daughter and my fif- 
ter-in-law, who are at my el- 
bow. God, in whom I have al- 
ways truſted, ſtill hoping that he 
would inſpire you with thethoughts 
of coming to our relief, has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to keep us alive.“ 
The paſſage being enlarged, they 
were taken out with all convenient 
ſpeed, and being brought to a 
friend's houſe, and there treated on 
a thin diet, and in ſmall quantitie 


at a time, as ſuiting their ſtate of- 


inanition, when their ftrepgth 
was a little recruited, they gave 
an account, that the fablilteT, all 
that time on the milk of two goats 
which had been ſhut up with t 

and aboug a dozen cheſtuts ; that 
they lay in the manger, where 
they found ſome hay with which 
they fed the goats; that, one of 
the goats becoming dry, the other, 
fortunately with kid, dropt it; that 
having killed the kid, the dam 
yielded them about a pint of milk 
each day till their deliverance; that 


the little boy of two years old died * 


in a ſhort time after they were con- 
fined in the ſtable, as did an aſs and 
ſome hens that then happened to 
be in the ſame place; and that 
they ſuffered exceedingly from cold 
— wet, the ſnow continually 
dripping upon them as they lay in 
manger. Pos 

Theſe poor ſufferers were re- 
lieved by the munificence of the 
king of Sardinia, their ſovereign, 
and ſeveral donations from other 
hands, which enabled them to re- 
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88 | 
build their houſe, and ſet their 
other affairs to rights. In April 
1757, they all enjoyed perfect 
health, except Mary-Anne, who 
ſill laboured under dimneſs of 
ſight, occaſioned by her being too 
haſtily expoſed to the light. The 
others ſoon returned to their uſual 
Jabours, and have ever fince con- 
tinued to lead the ſame life they 
did before their misfortune, 


—_ 
_ 


— 


— 


Some account of a country boy bleſſed 
awith a -moſt ſurfriſing memory; 
extracted from a letter figned G. A. 
and dated Bridport, June 9. 


Send you an account of a pariſh 
*prentice boy I have met with, 
who is now about cleven years of 
age, can neither read nor write, 
yet has a genius greatly ſimilar to 
that of the famous Jedediah Bux- 
ton of Nottinghamſhire, who, al- 
though he could neither read nor 
write, could ſolve moſt queſtions 
in arithmetic, and many queſtions 
in algebra, by a method he had 
adapted to himſelf, and wrought by 
his memory only. I put to this boy 
the following queſtions, which he 
anſwered very readily, and I make 
no doubt, but, as he | up, he 
will come up to, if not exceed, 
Buxton. | 
I firſt aſked him the amount of 
the aliquot parts of a pound from 
2 16th to a 32d part, which he 
anſwered very quickly 
I next aſked him the amount of 
1 to 20 ncluſive, in arithmetical 
progreſſion z which, after a pauſe 
of a few minutes, and twirling. 
bis thumbs, as is uſual for him 


to do when at work, he gave me 


a true anſwer, I then told him, 
if he would proceed 10 ;0, I would 
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give him ſixpence, and if he went 
on to 100, I would give him a 
ſhilling ; he then continued his 
work to 50, and defired to be ex- 
cuſed the remainder till morning, 
when. he took up the queſtion 
where he left off, and gave me a 
true anſwer. | 

] next aſked him, if an hundred 
ſtones were laid in a right line a 
yard aſunder, and the firſt ſtone 
a yard from a baſket, how far a 
man muſt run to fetch them into 
the baſket. He quickly went up 
to the zoth ſtone, and would have 
done the remainder, if I had pro- 
miſed him more reward. 

He keeps a very good account, 
by his memory only, of the mo- 
ney he has given him from time 
to time, which is put into a box 
to be kept for him ; and although 
it is very often but a penny or 
two-pence at a time, or whatever 
it is, he will tell the day every 
ſum was put in, and who gave it 
him, for two years back, and how 
much 1s now in the box, though he 
has not ſeen his bank told over 
from the firſt commencement of ii. 


1 


Surpriſing inflance of the great in- 
feftiouſneſs of ſome diſeaſes, auhere 
a free current of air is wanting, 
even in the moſt temperate climates ; 
frem Dr. Breockleſby's economical 
and medical obſervations. 


R. Pringle has well obſerved, 
D « that air, corrupted by pu- 
trefaQion, is, of all other cauſes 0 
ſickneſs, the moſt fatal and leaſt 
underſtood ; for theſe deſtructive 
ſteams work like a ferment, and 
ripen all diſtempers into a put! 


and malignant nature: but the 5 
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in hoſpitals, and crowded barracks, 
doſetranſport ſhips, and,in a word, 
in eyery other place where air is 
ſo pent up, not only loſes a part 
of its vital principle, by frequent 
reſpiration, but is alſo corrupted 
by the perſpirable matter of the 
body, which, as it 1s the moſt 
volatile part of the humours, is al- 
| the moſt putreſcent.“ 

We have a very melancholy con- 
Ermation of the truth of this re- 
mark, and a ſtrong inſtance of the 
ſubtile, penetrating nature of theſe 
noxious efluvia, in ſome facts that 
fell within the knowledge of Dr. 
Brockleſby during the late war; 
nd are by him related in his 
Medical obJerwations tending to the 
introvement of military hoſpitals, 
&c, 

« After the unproſperous ex- 
pedition (ſays this ingenious phy- 
kcian) againſt the coaſt of France 
in the year 1758, a very unuſual 
tumber of fick ſoldiers were lodg- 
ed every where round Newport in 
the Iſle of Wight, in old houſes, 
barns, &, In one of theſe cloſe 
tovels or miſerable hoſpitals, a 
poor fellow, of the fixty-third 
ryiment, was placed, on being 
anded fick out of the tranſport, 
n a day or two he was ſeized with 
ie worſt ſpecies of the malignant 
bre throat I ever have ſeen, with 
Wcerous mortifications about the 
Wirils, and other parts, which 
arried him off on the third day. 

Another patient unfortunately 
" placed in the ſame bed, with 
ly freſh ſheets ; for the crowds, 
W hourly ſickened, ' compelled 
ud be thrifty in the general uſe 
il bedding and blankets, ſo that 
happened to be lodged in the 
me ſpot, even before death had 
Ne chilled the putrefying body, 


for him. He was inſtantly attack- 
ed by the ſame dreadful diſorder, 


and, after a ſhort ſtruggle, fell a 


victim to it. 


A third man was condemned, 
by hard neceſſity, to the ſame fatal 
abode, and ſoon ſhared the fate 
Rouſed by ſo 


of his comrades. 
many melancholy proofs of deadly 


infection, beſides what had been 


already attempted, I ordered freſh 


bedding of every ſort, the boards 


all around to be ſcraped, and tho- 


roughly waſhed with vinegar. De- 


pending on this, but rather com- 


pelled by the ſcanty ſpace that was 


allotted to the ſick, a fourth victim, 


in the ſame deplorable manner, fell 
a ſacrifice to this irreſiſtible con- 


tagion. 


Now again the ill-fated ſpot un- 


derwent a moſt rational purifica- 
tion ; vinegar fumes, burnt gun- 
powder, kindled reſinous ſuhſtan- 
ces were uſed in abundance ; all 
the contiguous parts were ſcraped, 
waſhed, and fumigated. 


caution, might ſafely be ventured ; 
but, alas ! the event fruſtrated our 
expectations, for he was attacked 
with the ſame diſeaſe, and not 
without much difficulty eſcaped 
periſhing in it. 

Thus, after all we could do, the 
ſpot continued more dangerouſly 
infectious to the next comer, than 
(I fappoſe) any leprous houſe was 
ever known among the Iſraelites. 
Though no ſigns were manifeſted 
upon the walls (Leviticus xiv.) 
yet having loſt four brave men, 
and having with difficulty ſaved 
the fifth, I was as much ſatisfied of 
the danger belonging to it, as any 
farther ocular demonſtration could 
have conveyed to others. I there- 

fore 
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90 
fore prohibited —_ men to 
be chere, till after a longer 
interval than ſeven or eight days; 
and yet, notwithſtanding this pre- 
caution, the ſoldier who next la 
there ſuffered a Hike attack, thou 
he had the good fortune to reco- 
ver from it, but not without much 


difficulty. 
This inftance clearly demon- 
ſtrates, that nothing ſhort of 


ſcraping away the whole external 
ſurface of the ftoor, as well as of 
the walls, and thereby fabftitutmg 
an entire new layer of the whole 
inſide of the houſe, is capable to 
extinguiſh the feeds of infection 
in certain diſeaſes once ſown, nor 
to prevent them from breakin 
out after a long time, even in this 
cold northern region.” [ For the 
' cheap, eg, and expeditious method 
taken by . the doctor, to prevent the 
breeding of ſuch infefiouſne/s for 
the future, and for the ſpeedy reco- 
very of his military patients, ſee our 
Progetts for this 23 
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An account of an extraordinary diſ- 
eat among the Indians, in the 
and of Nantucket, and Martha's 
Vineyard, in New England. In 

a letter from Andrew Oliver, eq; 

fecretary of his majeſty's province 

Maſſachuſſett's Bay, ſte Iſrael 
t, %; F. R $. 


BOUT the beginning of Au- 
guſt 1763, when the fickneſs 

- at Nantucket, the whole 
number of Indians belonging to 
that ifland was 358: of theſe, 258 
had the diſtemper betwixt that 
time and the 2oth of February fol- 
lowing, 36 only of whom recover- 
ed ; of the 100, who eſcaped the 
diſtemper, 34 were converſant 
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with the fick, $ dwelt 
18 were at fea, and 40 lived 
in Enghſh families. The phyk. 
— informs me, that the blood 
and juices appeared to be high] 
patrid, and that the diele 
attended with a violent inflamma- 


with th 
been aff 
of the 
Theſe « 
may has 
bid habi 


tory fever, which carried them os i pecu 
in about five days. The ſean BY Fagliſ 
= r — moiſt and cold, — 
an diſtemper began original. , 
ly among them ; bar ding once yet eſcap 
— its appearance ſeems to have tg el 
propagated by contagion ; * 
although fome eſcaped % who Bl © the Er 
were expoſed to the infection. Indian fi 
The diſtemper made its appear. I ugether 
ance at Martha's Vineyard the be-. | idenc 
ginning of December 1763. It 
went through every family, into 1 — 
which it came, not one eſcap- 
ing it; 52 Indians had it, 19 Hempt 16 
of whom died ; thoſe who reco- cuctoo⸗ 
vered, were chiefly of the young- batching 
er ſort. to other | 
The appearance of the diſtem- 
per was much the fame in both MO 
theſe iſlands ; it carried them of caſes 
in each, in five or fix days. What I Rat uncom 
is till more remarkable than even I none of 
the great mortality of the diſtem- WF conſideratio 
per is, that not one Engliſh per- Crnivorous 
ſon had it in either of the iſlands, , inſets, 
although the Engliſh greatly ex- ]W® always t. 
ceed in numbers; and that ſome WI ® her eggs, 
perſons in one family, who wen ung, to th 
of a mixt breed, half Dutch and birds, witho 
half Indian, and one in another WJ lerſelf, or b 
family, half Indian and half Ne. / further 
gro, had the diſtemper, and all W*tmingly \ 
recovered z and that no perſon at WW ich would 
all died of it, but ſuch as were en · el in a rat 
tirely of Indian blood. Fron e ſhall fee 
hence it was called the Indian bon, a piece 
ſickneſs. ? amy in h 
There had been a great ſcarcit) Proof of the ; 
of corn among the Indians Vt Creator 
This odd 


preceding winter; this, togetle 


aich the cold moiſt ſesſon, has 
teen afſigned by ſome as the cauſes 
of the diſtem among them, 
Theſe circumſtances, it 1s true, 
may have diſpoſed them to a mor- 
hid habit, but do not account for 
its peculiarity to the Indians ; the 
Engliſh breathed the fame air, and 
ſuffered, in ſome meaſure, by the 
carcity, with the Indians; they 
jet eſcaped the fickneſs. I do not 
ſee therefore, but that the Suder 
Anplicus, which heretofore affect - 
„ame Engliſh only, and this late 
ho WY haian ficknefs, muſt be claſſed 
together among the Areana of 


w Providence. 

It 

into N : 

ap- 

) #1? to account for the female 
>00- euckoo's leaving the care of 


5 batching and rearing ber young 
* to other birds. : x 


both MON G the many curious 


1 of caſes in natural philoſophy, 
Vhat WY that uncommon one of the cuckoo 
even s none of the leaſt worthy of our 


dem- conſideration : viz. why ſuch a 
er- WM carnivorous bird, whoſe chief food 
v inſets, ſhould be ſo ſingular, 
en · il ® always to intruſt the hatching 


ſome of her eggs, and bringing up her 
were ung, to the care of other ſmaller 
| and WY birds, without ever building a neſt 
other WY berſelf, or being at all concerned 
Ne-. Muy further about them. This 
d all W*tmingly unnatural diſpoſition, 


fon u dich would juſtly be accounted 
re en- del in a rational creature, is, as 
From de mall fee, upon duc. examina- 


lon, a piece of conſummate cco- 
domy in her caſe, and a plain 
proof of the infiaite wiſdom of her 
great Creator, 

This odd action proceeds not 
a any principle of careleſſneſs 
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91 
or eruelty, bat her conduct herein 
is founded on the ſehd reaſon of 
her own ſecatify. Hence we may 
hatably condhude that many whe 
accountable, and fometimes very 
ſatprifing 
firſt fight appear even prepoſte- 
rous, and ſtrange unto us, are ori- 
ginally 29 only, to the nür- 
row hmits of our ſhallow under- 
—_— and to out on igno- 
rance of the natute of things, 
Here anatomy alone, as a ſurt 
index, directs us to the right rea- 
ſon, why this bird alone, the cuc- 
koo, beſtows fo little care about 
continuing its ſpecies, and yet wiſe 
nature provides for them all, as 
well, nay much better, in her cir. 
cumftances, than if ſhe did. 

Know then, that the Romach of 
birds is ſituated quite different 
from what it is in'other animals, 


and alſo in cuckoos, being almoſt. 
eel by hy 


joined to the back, fe 

bones of the reins, and covered 
before with the inteſtines, behind 
which it lies fecurely defended, 
and concealed, 

This fingular fituation of the 
ſtomach in birds affords them a 
very great facility, and ſecurity, of 
fitting on their eggs and young; 
fince the parts being immediately 
upon them, are fo, warm, and 
phable, and without danger from 
the compreſſion, which would be 
hazardous, if the weight, hard- 
neſs, and preſſure of a large and 
full tomach was to reſt upon them, 
as is the very caſe of the cuc- 
koo, | 

Beſides, this ſingular ſtructure 
ſecures a warm __— to the 
egg in hatching, and to the n 
2 as . A for Sos 
der ſtomachs being defended from 
the impreſſion of the cold air 04 

1 a thin 


; Phenemena, whith at 
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a thin bone, or cartilage only, 
would ſoon loſe the warmth neceſ- 


| ſary to digeſtion, if it were not 


ſupplied by the incubation of the 
mother from time to time. 

Whereas, on the contrary, the 
ſtomach of a cuckoo lies very for- 
ward, juſt under the integuments, 
and actually covers the inteſtines ; 
the very reverſe cf the caſe in other. 
birds, where it is covered by 
them. I he cuckoo's ſtomach is a 
large bag, of uncommon capaci- 
ty, adhering by a cellular tiſſue, 
or reticular net, to all the parts 
that environ it, reaching all the 
way from the breaſt bone to the 
vent. 

From Tuch a ſtructure and ſitua- 
tion of the ſtomach, it naturally 
follows, that it is as difficult for a 
cuckoo, as it is eaſy for other 
birds, to ſit upon her eggs and 
young; for the thin membranes 
of its large ſtomach, charged ſo 
long with the weight of its whole 
body, together with the hard ali- 
ment contained therein, would 
prove an intolerable compreſſion to 

th it and its tender young. 

It alſo follows. from the parti- 
cular ſtructure of this bird, that 
its young do not ſtand in like need 
of being covered as thoſe of other 
birds do, their capacious ſtomachs 
being better ſecured from cold by 
means of lying covered under the 
maſs of inteſtines, All which put 
together is the real reaſon why the 
cuckoo commics the care of hatch- 
ing and bringing up its young, 
to very ſmall birds, ſuch as hedge- 
ſparrows, finches, and the- like ; 
wherefore it needs no neſt of its 
own, as it makes ſo free with thoſe 


' 'of others, which, in the abſence of 


the right owner, ſhe enters, ſeizes 
upon, and deſtroys all the eggs ſhe 


finds there, and then lays her on of to ca 
in their ſtead, to anot 
The young cuckoos are ng city of 
loſers in the point of incubatiog, carry. t 
which they ſtand not much in need or thirt) 
of, but gainers through the great them tc 
facility they have of ſuppor:. an hun 
ing themſelves by their ſuperior Jooſe, tl 
ſtrength, or the food procured by en to th 
their little benefactors, or extra. bred, 
ordinary good ſtep-mothers, whom, geon B 
in the end, like bad children, they corrupti 
ſtarve to death, in ſome ſenſe veri- Bagdat, 
fying, though after an odd man- Babylon 
ner, the old ſaying, The life of one becauſe 
animal is the death of another. Its way | 
J. Coox. through 
In T 
O_ — gatins, 
An account of that very remarkable * p _ 
ſpecies of pigeon called the Car- = yo 
rier ; extracted from Aa Curious 1 3 
treatiſe on domeſtic pigeons, lately 5 q 
publiſhed. 10 _ 
r the 1 
g © H E original of theſe pi = n 
geons came from . Bazora 3 
in Perſia, being ſometimes brought WY «a 
by ſea, and ſometimes in the ca- 1 , 
ravans ; and are therefore by "uy 3 
ſome ignorant people called Bul- BY z y On 
ſories. ä nile * 
This city is ſituate about tue ten e 
miles diſtant from a river called Wan 
Xat Arab, which is formed by the o exe 
meeting of the two great riven j ofa | 
Tygris and Evphrates : near this has þ m 
place is a ſmall houſe like an her. theſe as} 
mitage, dedicated to Iza ben Me, ry. £5 
riam, that is, Jeſus the ſon of iy "a 
Mary: in paſſing which place, * 10 
the Mahometans themſelves ver Iz wn, 
devoutly offer up their prayers: liehe; 
there is likewiſe a confideradi * tl 
quantity of land, whole revenue Kloot 7 
belong to this chapel. RF * * 
This pigeon is called a cartes te = 


becauſe it is frequently made 1 


% 


of to carry a letter from one place 
o another; and ſuch is the ſaga- 
city of this bird, that though you 
cury them hood-winked twenty 
or thirty miles, nay, I have known 
them to be carried threeſcore or 
an hundred) and there turned 
looſe, they will immediately haſt- 
en to the place where they were 


* bred, The Dutch call this pi- 
err geon Bagadat, probably from a 
they corruption of the name of the city 
. Bagdat, which was formerly old 
0 Babylon, which Nimrod built; 
* becauſe they judge this pigeon in 
| its way from Bazora to be brought 
* through that city. 

2 In Turkey they call them ba- 
— gatins, or couriers; and the Turks 
"rr and Perſians make a common prac- 

oo tice of breeding this fort of pi- 
2 geons in their ſeraglio's, where 
or there is one, whoſe buſineſs it is 
9 to feed and train theſe birds 

for the uſe afterwards deſigned ; 

Wt which is done in this manner: 
* when a young one flies very hard 
nen BY k home, and is come to its full 
* ſtrength, they carry it in a baſket, 
by or otherwiſe, about half a mile 
bl. from home, and there they turn 
it out ; after this they carry it a 

tuo mile, then two, four, eight, ten, 
ed wenty, Kc. till at length they 
6 ge ill return from the furtheſt parts 
nen e the kingdom. This practice 
s of admirable uſe; for every ba- 
ber-. bar has generally a baſket full of 
i- eſe pigeons ſent him from the 
n ol rand ſeraglio; and in caſe of any 
* inſurrection, or other emergent 
ven oecaſion, he braces a letter under 
tes: de wings of a pigeon, whereby 
bel flight is not in the leaſt incom- 
no woded. and immediately turns 
t looſe ; but for fear of their be- 

trier ing ſhot, or ſtruck by a hawk, 
e uf lucy generally diſpatch five or ſix; 


01 
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93 
ſo that, by this means, difpatches 
are ſent in a more ſafe and ſpeedy 
method than could poflibly be 
otherwiſe contrived. | 

If theſe. pigeons, however, are 
not practiſed when young, the 
beſt of them will fly but very in- 
differently, and may very poſſibly 
be loſt, 

The ancients likewiſe made uſe 
of pigeons for conveying intelli- 
gence, Ovid, in his metamor- 
phoſes, tells us, that Tauroſthe- 
nes, by a pigeon ſtained with pur- 
ple, gave notice of his victory at 
the Olympic games, the very 
ſame day on which he gained it, 
to his father at Agina. 

Thus Hirtius and Brutus, at 
the ſiege of Modena, by means 
of pigeons, held a mutual corre- 
ſpondence with each other. 

We ſhall now proceed to the 
deſcription of this bird. 

The carrier is larger in ſize than 
moſt of the common ſorts of pt- 
geons ; and ſome of them mea- 
ſure, from the point of the beak 
to the extremity of the tail, fifteen 
inches, and weigh near twenty 
ounces. 'Their fleſh is naturally 
firm; and their feathers cloſe 
when they ſtand erect upon their 
legs; their necks being generally 
long, there appears great ſymme- 
try of ſhape. beyond moſt other 
pigeons, which are generally 
crowded on heaps. The upper 
chap of the bill 1s half covered 
from the head, with a naked, 
white, tuberous, furfuraceous 
fleſh, which projects, or hangs 
over both its ſides on the upper 
art neareſt the head, and ends 
in a point about the middle of the 
bill; this is called the wattle, 
and is ſomemes joined by two 


ſmall excreſcences of the ſame 
kind 
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kind on each fide of the under 


Chap. | 
This fleſh is in ſome carriers 
— inclinable to a blackiſh co- 
which is generally the more 
valued. , 

The eyes, whole iris, or circle 
round the black pupil is generall 
of the colour of a reddiſh 2 — 
but ſhould be of a fiery red, are 
equally ſurrounded with the ſame 
fort of furfuraceous matter for 
about the breadth of a ſhilling ; 
this is generally thin when it 
ſpreads wide, and is moſt valued ; 
yet when the fleſh round the eye is 
thick and broad, it ſhews the car- 
Tier to be of a good blood that will 

breed very ſtout ones. 

This bird was formerly eſteem- 
ed by the gentlemen of the fancy, 
as the king of pigeons, on account 
of ita great ſagacity. 

* — of — 
5 f pigeons carrier 
r 
in or che carriage 
letters; — in the caſe oi 
wagers, few perſons poſſeſſed of the 
original earners, caring to riſque 
them on trifling occaſions. Thoſe 


are the horſeman, and the dra- 


goon. 
The following fact relating to 
a dragoon pigeon may be depend- 
ed upon, notwithſtanding the ap- 
pearance of incredibility, as ſeve- 
ral gentlemen now living can af- 
firm the ſame if requiſite : | 
A gentleman of my acquain- 
_ —— a ſmall wager — 
, nt a dragoon y e 
Gage — to his friend at St. Ed- 
mund's-bury, together with a 
note, defiring the pigeon, two 
days after his arrival there, might 
be thrown up preciſely when the 
town clock ſtruck nine in the 


iefly made uſe 


REGISTER 
— which was accordingly 
executed, and the pigeon arrived 
in London, and flew to the fin 
of the Bull Inn in Biſhopſpat. 
ſtreet, into the loft, and was there 
ſhewn at half an hour paſt eleven 
o'clock the ſame morning on 
which he had been thrown up a 
St. Edmund's-bury, having flown 
ſeventy-two miles in two hours 
and half; the wager was confirm. 
ed by a letter ſent by the next 
poſt from the perſon at St. Ed. 
mund's- bury. 

I could relate ſeveral more ex. 
ploits of this nature performed by 
dragoons ; particularly of their 
being thrown up and returning 
home by moon-light, &c. but the 
above may be thought ſufficient, 
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Ln gccount of a fiſh from Batavia, 
called 73 a * a letter to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, F. K. S. 
from John Albert Schlgſer, M. D. 


J. E. S. 
Amſterdam, 22d Feb. 1763 


Dear Sir, 
Fas lately received from 


Mr. Hommel, governor of 
the hoſpital at Batavia, many un- 
common fiſhes, well preſerved ; 
amongſt them is one as curious 
for its ſhape, as for its extraor- 
dinary manner of obtaining 1ts 
food. It is new to me, and, 
believe, hath never been obſery- 
ed by any writer on natural hif- 
tory. : 

Irequeſt the favour, that you 
will preſent-this rare fiſh to the 
royal ſociety, as a ſmall, but fig- 
cere proof of the gratitude and 
eſteem which I really have for that 


dy. 
reſpectable, learned bo 8 6 


Gove 
fllowir 
tor or ſt 


to 
15 hor 
rivers, 1 
it ſpies 
that gre 
ſwims © 
five, or 
ſarpriſin 
of its tu 
of water 
ing the 
ſoon bee 

The r 
action of 
the gove 
jt came 
determin 
rinced of 
monſtrat! 

For th 
large wie 
ſea-water 
ich caug! 
was chan 
2 while, 
to their 
determin. 
nent, 

A lend 
ned on 
ſuch a d 
the veſſel 
U. 
It was 
that he c 
ling the 
ly, with 
never miſ 

In lo 
work of t 
of Sweder 
met with 
x i 
earned b. 
ule of C] 


Governor Hommel gives the 
blowing account of the jacula- 
tor or ſhooting fiſh, a name allud- 
ng to its nature. It frequents 
the ſhores and ſides of the ſea and 
rivers, in ſearch of food, When 
it ſpies a fly fitting on the plants, 
that grow in ſhallow water, it 
ſwims on to the diſtance of four, 
ve, or fix feet, and then, with a 
ſurpriſing dexterity, it ejects out 
of its tubular mouth a ſingle drop 
of water, which never fails ſtrik- 
ng the fly into the ſea, where it 


ſon becomes its ey. 
The relation of this uncommon 


action of this cunning fiſh raiſed 
the governor's curiosity; though 
it came well atteſted, yet he was 
determined, if poſſible, to be con- 
rinced of the truth, by ocular de- 
nonſtration. 

For that purpoſe, he ordered a 
large wide tun to be filled with 
ea - water; then had ſome of theſe 
ih caught, and put into it, which 
was changed every other day. In 
a while, they ſeemed reconciled 
to their confinement 3 then he 
determined to try the experi- 
nent. | 

A ſlender ſtick, with a fly pin- 
ned on at its end, was placed in 
ſuch a direction, on the fide of 
the veſſel, as the fiſh could ſtrike 
it 


It was with inexpreſſible delight, 
that he daily faw theſe fiſh exer- 
Uing their Kill in ſhooting at the 
ly, with an amazing velocity, and 
tever miſſed the mark. 

In looking oyer that noble 
work of the Muſeam of the kin 
of Sweden, printed anno 1754, f 
net with this jaculator, well en- 
uu, and deſcribed, by the 
turned baron Linnæus, under the 
ule of Chatcdon, 
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Some account of an inſeft, the fe- 
male of which is viviparous and 
oviparoys at different ſcaſomt, and 


is at once impregnated by the male 
fer ſeveral generations. 


Othing is more common, in 
N the beginning of fummer, 
than to ſee the leaves of peaches, 
nectarines, and cherries, curled 
up and blighted ; which leaves, 
on examination, are found covered 
with little inſets, called Pucerons 
or Fleas, ſome blackiſh, others 
green ; ſome winged, and others 
without wings. It has been found, 
that theſe blights are not owing 
to the inſet, but rather the great 
number of the inſets to the 
blights, which, by obſtructing 
the evaporation of the vegets- 
ble juices, occaffon the young 
leaves to be covered with a 
latinous and honey-like moiſture, 
fit food for thoſe deſtructive in- 
ſets; ſo that the beſt way to get 
rid of them is to ſprinkle the tree 
with fair water, or lay under it 
ans of water, whoſe vapours may 
ve in time the ſame effect. But 
it remains a doubt whence, and 
by what means, theſe inſets are 
conveyed upon the young ſprout- 
ing leaves. Trees, in this condi- 
tion, are viſited by multitudes of 
ants, which hurt not the trees, 
as ſome erreneouſly conjecture, 
but do them ſervice, by devour- 
ing this vermin that infeſts them. 
Theſe are the general obſervations 
that heretofore have been made 
on pucerons : we ſhall now exa- 
mine what occurs, on this ſub- 
* in ſome late accurate natura- 
liſts. | 
Thofe inſets, ſo remarkable 
for their fecundity and numerous 
ſpecies, 
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. ſpeci, were, for a long time, 


in the rank of the animals, which 
had been claſſed with the true an- 
drogynes, ſpoken of by Mr. Brey- 
nius ; and this precipitate con- 
cluſion proved nothing more, than 
that good obſervers were ſome- 
times deficient in logic; for, hav- 
ing never catched pucerons copu- 


lating, they haſtily concluded 
that pucerons multiplied without 


copulation. This, however, was 
but a doubt, or, at beſt, a mere 
ſurmiſe; — but this ſurmiſe wa 
believed and adopted by Mr. de 
Reaumur, and, though he ſup- 
ported it by ſome obſervations 
peculiar to himſelf, the queſtion 
remained {till undecided, till Mr, 
Bounet ſeemed to have cleared it 
up, by taking and ſhutting up a 

uceron, at the inſtant of its birth, 


An the molt perfect ſolitude, which 


yet brought forth, in his fight, 
ninety-five young ones, 
Repeated experiments, in this 
reſpect, were communicated to the 
royal academy of ſciences, when an 
mnforeſeen and very ſtrange ſuſpi- 
cion, imparted by Mr. Trembley to 
Mr. Bonnet, engaged him anew in 
a ſeries of ſtill more painful inqui- 
ries than the foregoing. In a letter, 
which that celebrated obſerver 
wrote to him from the Hague, the 
27th January, 1941, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf; I formed, fince 
the month of November, the deſign 
of rearing ſeveral generations of 
ſolitary pucerons, in order to ſee 
if they would all * bring 
ſorth young. In caſes ſo remote 
from uſual circumſtances, jit is al- 
lowed to try all forts of means; 
and I argued with myſelf, Who 
knows, but that one copulation 
might ſerve for ſeveral genera- 


tions?“ It muſt be confcfled that 


- 
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this Who knows was next to- 
avouching nothing; but, as j; 
came from Mr. Trembley, it wa 
ſufficient to perſuade Mr. Bonnet, 
that. he had not gone far enough 
in his inveſtigation. If the fecun. 
dity of pucerons was owing to the 
ſecret copulation Mr. Trembley 
ſpoke of, this copulation ſerved, 
at leaſt, five or more ſucceſſive 
generations. Mr, Bonnet therefore 
reared to the amount of the tenth 
generation of ſolitary pucerons, 
and had the patience to keep an 
account of the days and hours of 
the births of each generation, 

It 1s not till the approach of win- 
ter, that the females of pucerons lay 
eggs, and it is nearly towards that. 
time that the males begin to ap- 
pear. There is, therefore, a ſecret 
relation between the apparition ot 
the males and the laying of eggs; 
and it is this relation we ſeek after, 
and which ſhould account for the 
copulation: 

In whatever ſeaſon the belly of 
a female is opened, eggs are found 
therein; and, if in ſummer, eggs 
are found in it, and young ones 
too on the point of receiving birth. 
The young of the inſect, as vivi- 
parous, admit of growth in the bel)y 
of their mother; the young of the 
inſet, as oviparous, aſter going 
out of it. The pucerons, that are 
born alive, grow therefore to 3 
certain degree before their ap- 
pearance in light: thoſe, that ate 
born ſhut up in eggs, are not cal. 
culated for receiving ſo quick © 
developement, being deſtined for 
preſervipg the ſpecies during win- 
ter, and conſequently are not © 
be hatched till the return 0! the 
proper ſeaſon for affording them 
nourithment, 
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toward 
the ſum 
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terminate 
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an oblong 
Wning fe 
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Yet in bo 
&mbling 


Vor. \ 


Same account of a tree, that /peedily 
grows 10 a great fize, and yields 
flowers, pulſe, fodder for cattle, 
and a fine blue dye, without any 


ok manure, and in the coldeſt climates ; 
in. M. de Graffenreid, of Sqawittzer- 
the d: to which is added, Mr. 
ley Miller's characters of the ſame 
ed, curious and uſeful vegetable; with 
ive obſervations by the tranſlator of 
ore M. Grafßenreid's account. 

nth 


_ T HIS tree is known by the 
0 


following names. 
binia pedimentis fimpliciſſimis, 
foliis abruptis pinnatis, Lin. Sp. et 


vin- Gen. Plantar. 
lay Aſphalatus. Amen. Ruthen. 210. 
that. 1. 285. 

ap- Caragana Siberica. Ray. Hort. 
ecret Lugd. Bat. 5 37. 
n of The leaves of this ſpecies of Ro- 
705 3 binia are conjugated, and compoſ- 
fer, ed of a number of ſmall ſingle fo- 


the lioles, of an oval figure, and rang- 
ed by pairs on one common ſtock. 
The flowers are leguminous, 
and are cluſtered on- a filament, 
Every flower conſiſts of a ſmall 
bell-ſhaped petal, cut into four 
ſegments at the edge, the upper 
art being rather the wideſt. The 
cel is ſmall, open, and rounded, 
The wings are large, oval, and a 
little raiſed. Within are ten ſta- 
mina united at the baſe, curved 
toward the top, and rounded at 


r ap- the ſummit, In the midſt of a 
at are ſheath, formed by the filaments of 
t cal. ſtamina, the piſtil is perceiv- 
wick a able, con ſiſting of an oval germen, 
d for terminated by a kind of — 
Nay his germen becomes afterwards 
not 09 


an oblong flattiſh curved pod, con- 
ning four or five ſeeds, of a ſize 
and ſhape * — and unequal; 


&mbling a lentil. 
Vor. VIII. 
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Yet in both reſpects ſomewhat re- 


97 
This tree grows naturally in the 


ſevere climates of Northern Aſia, 
in a ſandy ſoil mixed with black 
light earth. 

It is particularly found on the 
banks of great rivers, as the Oby, 
Jenifia, &c. | 

It is very rarely met with in the 
inhabited parts of the country, be- 
cauſe ws are very fond of its 
leaves, and hogs of its roots ; and 
it is ſo hardy, that the ſevereſt win- 
ter does not affect it. | 

The celebrated botaniſt Gmelin 
found it in the neighbourhood of 
Tobolſk, buried under fifteen feet 
of ſnow and ice, yet had it not ſuf- 
fered the leaſt damage. | 

Its culture conſiſts in being 
planted or ſowed, in a lightiſh 
ſandy foil, which muſt on no ac- 
count have been lately manured, 

It thrives beſt near a river, or 
on the edge of a brook or ſpring ; 
I dies if planted in a 
marſhy ſpot, where the water ſtag- 
nates, If it is planted on a rich 
(oil, well tilled, it will grow to 
the height of twenty feet, and in 
a very few years will be as big as a 
common birch tree. 

In a very bad ſoil this tree dege- 
nerates, and becomes a mere ſhrub : 
the leaves grow hard, and their 
fine bright green colour is changed 
to a dull deep green. | 

The Tonguſian Tartars, and the 
inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Siberia, are very fond of the 
fruit of this tree, it being almoſt 
the only ſort of pulſe they eat. 

M. Strahlemberg, author of a 
well-eſteemed deſcription of Sibe- 
ria, aſſures us, that this fruit is to- 
lerably pleaſant food, and very' 
nouriſhing, Theſe peas are firſt in - 
fuſed in boiling water, to take off 

a certain 
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98 
a certain acrid taſte they have, and 
are afterwards dreſſed like com- 
mon peas, or Windſor beans ; and 
being ground into meal, pretty 
good cakes are made of them. 

The leaves and tender ſhoots of 
this tree make excellent fodder for 
ſeveral ſorts of cattle. The roots 
being ſweet and ſucculent, are 
very well adapted to fattening 
hogs; and the fruit is greedily 
eaten by all forts of 'poultry. After 
| ſeveral experiments ſomewhat ſimi- 

lar to the methods uſed with anil 
and indigo, a fine blue colour was 
procured from its leaves. 

The ſmaller kind of this tree 
Robinia, (Lin. Sp. et Gen. Plant. 
n. 5. or A/phalatus minor,) ſeems 

ain better adapted to anſwer this 
purpoſe. The ſtriking elegance 
of its foliage, joined to the pleaſ- 
ing yellow colour of its beautiful 
flowers, ſhould, one would imagine, 
bring it into requeſt- for forming 
noſegays, or for ſpeedily making 
an elegant hedge. | 

Beſides the qualities above re- 
cited, it poſſeſſes the uncommon 
ad vantage of growing exceedingly 
quick, and of being eahily tranſ- 
planted. 7 

I am acquainted with but few 
trees, which, like this, will, within 
four or kve years after it is {own, 
bear fruit in abundance; and 
which, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
will grow fiftecn feet in height, 
and five or fix feet in circumfe- 
rence. 

Aſter all that has been ſaid with 
reſpect to this uſeful tree, the cul- 
ture of it cannot ſurely be enough 
recommended, particularly in cold 
mountainous countries, 

There are large plantations of 
it now in Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
land, and Iceland, 
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The celebrated Linnzus aſſure: 
us, that, after the Pinus fol. quiniz, 
erroneouſly called the Cedar tree 
of Siberia, this tree, of all that are 
to be found in Siberia, 1s moſt 
worthy of cultivation. 

Mr. Miller's characters of this ve- 
etable, talen from his Gardener's 

Digionary, edition 1759, article 

Robinia. | 

The empalement of the flower 
of this vegetable is ſmall, of one 


leaf, and divided into four parts; 


the three under ſegments being 
narrow, but the upper one is 
broad. The flower is of the pea 
bloom kind ; the ſtandard is large, 
roundiſh, obtufe, and ſpreads 
open. The two wings are oval, 
and have ſhort 2 which 
are obtuſe. The keel is roundiſh, 
compreſſed, obtuſe, and 1s ex- 
tended the length of the wings. 
In the centre are ſituated ten ſta- 
mina, nine of them being joined 
together, and the other ſtanding 
ſingle, terminated ', by roundiſh 
ſummits. It hath an oblong cy- 
lindrical germen, _—_— a 
ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a hairy 
ſtioma ; theſe are incloſed by 
the keel, The germen afterwards 
becomes an oblong compreſſed 
pod, inclofing kidney - ſhaped 
ſeeds. 

Obſervations by the tranſlator. 

This genus of plants is ranged 
in the third ſection of Linnæus“ 
ſeventeenth claſs, which includes 
thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
ten ſtamina joined in two bodies; 
and Tournefort places it in the 
third ſection of his twenty-ſecond 
claſs, which contains the trees and 
ſhrabs with a butterfly flower, 
whoſe leaves are, for the moſt 
part, placed by pairs along the 
mid-r1Þ, We 
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We find that the plant deſcribed 
by the foreign author, is Mr. Mil- 
ler's tenth ſpecies of the Robinia, 
namely, Robinia pedunculis fimpli- 
cibus, folits quaternatis petiolatics, 
Hort. Upſ. 212. Robinia, with 
ſingle footſtalks, and leaves grow- 
ing by fours upon footſtalks, This 
is the Aſpbalatus frute/ſcens major 
latifolius, cortice aureo. Aur, Ruth. 
283. Greater broad leaved ſhrub- 
by Aſphalatus, with a golden bark. 

It grows, he ſays, naturally in 
Siberia and Tartary, with a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk eight or ten feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral branches, which 
grow ere, and are covered with 
a ſmooth yellowiſh bark. The 
leaves have each two pair of oval 
pointed lobes, which ſtand upon 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced upon ſingle footſtalks, 
which come out at the joints of the 
branches; they are yellow, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Labur- 
num (the firſt ſpecies of Miller's 
Cytiſus) but are ſmaller, Theſe 
appear in May, and if the plants 
ſtand in a moiſt foil, and ſhady 
ſituation, their pods will ſucceed 
the flowers, and the ſeeds will 
ripen the end of Auguſt. 

This ſort is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 

ady ſituation in autumn, and 
then the plants will come up the 
following ſpring ; but if the ſeeds 
are ſown in the ſpring, the plants 
ſeldom riſe the ſame ſeaſon. When 
the plants are come up, they will re- 
quire no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds till autumn, when 
if the plants have made any prd- 
prels, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on a north border, at about fix 
nches diſtance, where they may 

vow two years, and then ſhould 
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be planted where they ars to re- 
main, which ſhould be in a cool 
moiſt ſoil, 
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Deſcription of a wery uſeful kind of 
cabbage for the ſer vice of man 
and beaſt, not as yet cultivated in 
England ; extratted from a letter 
from the marguis ae Turbilly to 
Mr. Mills, 


H E Anjou cabbage ſhrub is 


one of the molt uſeful legu- 


minous plants, for country people. 
It will grow in almoſt any ſoil, not 
excepting even the molt indifferent, 
provided it be ſufficiently dunged. 
It is but little known about Paris, 
and in many other places, where 
it might be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage. 

It 1s large, excellent for ſoup, 
and ſo tender that it may be dreſſed 
with a moment's boiling. It never 


occaſions any flatulence, or uneaſi- 


neſs in the ſtomach. It is alſo very 
ood food for cattle, which eat 
it greedily, It likewiſe increaſes 
greatly, the milk of cows. | 
This cabbage forms a kind of 
ſhrub, the great utility of which 
may be gathered from this ; that 
its leaves afford nouriſhment to 


men and cattle z and its ſtalk, - 


which is about the thickneſs of 
one's wriſt, 1s uſed for fuel, when 
dry. It therefore is a common 
ſaying in Anjou, that every one of 
the cabbages is worth five ſols 
(two-pence haltpenny) a year. 

It ſometimes happens, in ex- 
treme ſevere winters, that ſome of 
theſe cabbages are frozen ; and 
this is looked upon as a great loſs, 
in the countries where it is culti- 
vated : but that accident 1s rare ; 
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becauſe this kind of cabbage re- 
fiſts froſt better than moſt others. 

Such are the properties of this 
kind of cabbage, greatly eſteemed 
in Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, the 
Maine, and ſome other neighbour- 
ing provinces. In Anjou, far- 
mers are even bound by their 
teaſes, to plant yearly a certain 
number of theſe cabbages, and to 
leave a certain number of them 
ſtanding when they quit their 
farms. 

I have, near my houſe in An- 
jou, two well-incloſed fields, de- 
fined for this ſort of plantation. 


They are planted alternately, eve- 


ry year, with young cabbages. 
When theſe are pulled up, after 
they have ſeeded, in the ſecond 
ear, the ground where they ſtood 
s dug up, and ſowed with peas or 
beans, the crop of which being 
taken off before All-ſaints, makes 
room fer planting of new cab- 
bages, at the proper ſeaſon. The 
foil is looſened and enriched by 
the peas and beans, and by this 
means the land never is reſted ; nor 
is it ever exhauſted, becauſe it is 
dunged whenever the cabbages are 
lanted. 
Theſe cabbages are of ſuch ex- 
cellent ſervice to me, that I have 
often wondered at their not being 
cultivated in all the different coun- 
I believe they 
would ſucceed every where ; and 
I adviſe all huſbandmen to make 
- plantations of them. As their 
ſeeds are not yet ſold at Paris, the 
beſt way will be to procure them 
from one or other of the above- 
named provinces; and there, to 
be ſurer of them, from real far- 
mers. Os 
' T wiſh that this ſhort memoir, 
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founded on my own experience, 
may contribute to extend the cy]. 
ture of this very uſeful plant. 


— 
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An account of an experiment tried 
to aſcertain the truth of a tran/- 
mutation of wheat into rye, record. 


ed in our article of Natural Hi. 
* tory for the year 1759, p. 381. 


Aving obſerved, in the An- 
nual Regiſter for 17:9, a 
very remarkable account of the 
tranſmutation of one ' ſpecies of 
grain into another, by the ſimple 
operation of frequent cutting, dur- 
ing the time of its growth, I de- 
termined to ſatisfy myſelf of the 
truth of this amazing circumltance, 
by making an experiment of it, 
which you are welcome to commu- 
nicate to your readers, | 

The fact, as related in the above 
collection, is to this effect: A 
countryman, in Sweden, having 
ſown a field with oats, and being 
greatly neceſſitated for fodder for 
his horſes, in ſummer, was obliged 
to mow the young ſhoots of the 
grain for their ſupport. 

This he repeated, at different 
times, .till, the winter ſeaſon com- 
ing on, he deſiſted, and took no 
more notice of the field till the 
ſpring, when, the corn ſhooting 
up afreſh, he permitted it to grow, 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
poor countryman, inſtead of a 
crop of oats, he reaped a crop of 
good rye. 

I muſt own I was as much ſur- 
priſed at the relation, as the coun- 
tryman might perhaps be, at the 
ſeeing fo extraordinary a phæno- 
menon.—l therefore made the fol- 
lowing experiment. 0 
| n 
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On the gth of May 1763, I 
ſowed upon a piece of good foil, 
well ſheltered from the north and 
eaſt winds, about a handful of 
oats, which I cropped on the 21ſt 
of the ſame month, the 17th of 
June, and the 23d of July. 
] then diſcontinued my cutting, 
and took care to. have the ground 
preſerved from any injury, in 
hopes that, next ſeaſon, the roots 
would emit freſh ſhoots, and fo 
afford a completion of my trial. 

But my expectations were en- 
tirely fruſtrated, not a ſingle ſhoot 
appearing, they having all died, 
25 I preſume, in the winter. 

if the country, in which the 
above phænomenon is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered, had been ſituated 
ia a more temperate climate than 
Britain, I ſhould have concluded 
that the ſeverity of the winter had 
been the cauſe of the miſcarriage. 
But as that is not the caſe, I am 
apt to think that the account is 
ſpurious, or perhaps intended as 
a ſneer upon our experimentalilts, 
who are continually in queſt of 
ſomething that is new. | 

Indeed, when one reflects ſeri- 
ouſly upon the affair, it is very 
improbable to think, that cutting 
alone could make ſo extraordina- 
ry a change, eſpecially as the oat 
is an annual plant. 

Perhaps it may be alledged, that 
the frequent application of the 
knife to young plants retards their 
vigour ſo much, and gives ſuch a 
check to the circulation of the 
Juices, as to produce a total mu- 
tation or change; that the faint 
colour of rye, when growing, and 
the diminutive ſize of the grain, 
ſeem to indicate its degeneracy ; 
but that that change ſhould have 
been effected by the above method, 
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is very unlikely, and is, I think, 


inconſiſtent both with reaſon and 


experience, For can any one ima- 


gine, that the repcated inciſion of 


a tender plant can add ſtrength to 
it, or enable it to withſtand the 
pinching froſts in the winter ſea- 
ſon? On the contrary, 
wound it receives only anticipates 
its fall, as it muſt occaſion ſuch 
a violent effort to overcome the 
effects of the knife, as to gra- 


dually exhauſt the vigour of the 


root, on which the ſtem ſolely de- 
pends, and thereby accelerate the 
death of the whole plant, 


\ 
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ObjJervations on wery gocd eatable 
muſhrooms, produced by a fort - of 
flone, to which the author gives 
the name of Lapis Lyncurias, 
though it is not the Iznx flune, or 
the amber-colour Belemnites 4 na- 
turaliſit; by Dr. John George 
Molel amerus. — From the Ephe- 
merides of the Curious. 


N the courſe of my travels in 
Italy, I was favoured with the 
ſight of a ftone of an irregular 


| figure, which had been taken out 
0 


a mountain in that country, and 
produced real muſhrooms 1a the 


form of a bonnet, to which the 


natives gave the name of Fungi 
Lyncurii. Such productions are 
really marvellous, and it is nei- 
ther eaſy to explain how thoſe 
muſhrooms in a few days time are 
formed, nor to point out exactly 
the matter that ſerves for their 
growth. | 

This ſtone is of the. bigneſs of an 
ox's head, rough and uneven on its 

H.-3 ſurtace, 
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ſurface, and on which alſo are per- ſtones have been diſcovered in the 
ceived ſome clefts and crevices. [tis kingdom of Naples, which being 
black in ſome parts, and in others laid in the cellar, and watered 
of a lighter and greyiſh colour, with warm water, after being co. 
Internally it is porous, and nearly vered with a little earth, produce 
of the nature of the pumice-ſtone, muſhrooms in four days time; 
but much heavier ; and it contains and I have ſeen,” ſays he, ** ſome of 


a ſmall piece of flint, which is ſo thoſe ſtones at Rome and at Na. 


incorporated with it as to appear to ples.” 

have been formed at the ſame time Julius Scaliger, exoteric. exerc, 
the ſtone itſelf received its form, de Subtil. ad Cardan. exerc. 78. 
This gives room to judge, that in the chapter intitled the Fungi. 
thoſe ſtones have been produced ferous ſtone, expreſſes himſelf 
by a fat and viſcid juice, which thus : The property of this ſtone 
has the property of indurating 1s truly admirable. It is much in 


whatever matter it filtrates into. requeſt at Rome, and is fold there 


The ſtone here ſpoken of, when very dear. I ſaw one at Naples, 
it has been lightly covered with where it is ſaid to be found, and 
earth, and ſprinkled with warm it appeared to me to be a ſtony 
water, produces muſhrooms of an and pretty thick cruſt, It is co- 


exquiſite flavour, which are uſu- vered with a bed of earth nine 


ally round, ſometimes oval, and inches in height, and being watered 
whoſe borders, by their inflexions with warm water, in four days 
and different curvities, repreſent, time it produces muſhrooms.” 

in ſome meaſure, human ears. John Baptiſt Porta pretends, 
The principal colour of theſe that this tone is found in ſeveral 
muſhrooms is ſometimes yellowiſh, parts of Italy, and that it is not 


and ſometimes of a * purple; only to be met with at Naples, 


but they are always diſſeminated taken out of Mount Veſuvius, but 
with different ſpots, of a deep alſo on Mount Pantherico, in 
orange colour, or red brown ; and the principality of Arellino ; on 
when theſe ſpots are recent, and Mount Garganus, in Apulia ; and 
ſtill in full bloom, they produce on the ſummit of ſome other very 
a very agreeable eſtect to the Fight. high mountains. He adds, lib, 
But what appears admirable, is, 6. Phythognom, c. 20. that the 


that the part of the ſtalk which re- muſhrooms which grow on thoſe 


mains adhering to the ſtone, when ſorts of ſtones, and are uſually 
the muſhroom has been ſeparated called Fungi Lyncurii, have the 
from it, grows gradually hard, property of diſſolving and break- 
and petrifies in time, ſo that it ing the ſtone of the kidneys and 
ſeems that this fungites reſtores to bladder; and that, for this pur. 
the ſtone the nutritive juice it re- poſe, nothing more is required 
ceived from it, and that it thus than to dry them in the ſhade, and 
contributes to its increaſe, being reduced to powder, to make 
Andr. Mathiol, Com. 58. lib. the patient, faſting, take a ſuff. 
4. Dioſc. ſpeaks of this ſort of cient quantity of this powder in a 
ſtones in theſe terms: Some glaſs of white wine, which 15 
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fo cleanſe the excretory ducts of An hiflorical account of ihe erup- 


the urine, that no ſtones will ever 
after be collected in them. 

As to the form of thoſe muſh- 
rooms, their root is ſtony, un- 
even, divided accordixg to its lon- 
gitudinal direction, and compoſed 
of fibres as fine as hairs, inter- 
woven one with another. Their 
form on firſt ſhooting out reſem- 
bles a ſmall bladder fcarce then 
larger than the bud of a vine; 
= if in this ftate they are 
ſqueezed between the fingers, an 
aqueous ſubacid liquor iſſues out. 
When they are at their full growth, 
their pedicle is of a finger's length, 
larger at top than at bottom, and 
becomes inſenſibly flenderer in 
proportion as It is nearer the earth. 
Theſe muſhrooms are alſo formed 
in an umbella, and variegated 
with an infinity of little ſpecks 
fituate very near one another. 
They are ſmooth and even on the 


upper part, but underneath leafy 


like the common muſhrooms. 
Their taſte is likewiſe very agree- 
able, and the ſick are not de- 
barred eating of them, when they 
have been dreſſed in a proper 
manner. 

Curioſity having prompted ſome 
naturaliſts and' phyſicians to ſub- 
mit theſe ſtones to a chemical ana- 
lyſis, in order to be more com- 
petent judges of the ules they 
might -be put to in medicine, 
there firſt came forth, by dillilla- 
tion, an infipid water, and after- 
wards a fpirituous liquor, The 
retort having been heated to a 
certain point, the:e aroſe an oil 
which had nearly the ſmell and 
taſle of that of guaiacum; and 
a very acrid ſalt was extracted 
from the aſhes, 


tions of mount Veſuvius, in the 
year 1760; from à large work 


. publiſhed at Naples, by order of 


the cardinal archbiſhop of that 
city. [See M. D'Orvilk's ac 
count of tna in our laſt volume, 


5b. 96. 


N order to form an idea of 
mount Veſuvius, as it was on 
its ſummit and the parts adjacent, 
in the year 1760, ons mutt ſup- 
poſe a mountain in the ſhape of a 


ſugar loaf, whoſe r taken 
a 


away, leaves a fort of platform 
hollow to the depth of 130 feet, 
forming a cup, or funnel, whoſe 
circumference is computed at two 
thirds of a mile, of about 5624 
Paris feet. Its border is wide 
enough for two men to march there 
abreaſt. One deſcends from thenee 
to the bottom of the funnel through 
a ſoil full of chinks, from whence 


exhales a ſuffocating ſulphureous 


ſmoke, and ſometimes flames, 
whoſe colour ſhews them to be of 
the ſame kind. Sometimes this 
ground riſes very rear as high as 
the border of the cup ; ſome of its 


chinks often cloſe, but others are 


perpetually formed, From the 
bottom of this funnel appears an- 
other opening, which is continu- 
ally growing larger; a thick ſmoke 
frequently iſſues from it; one hears 
a noiſe there like the boiling of 
many large caldrons on a very 
ardent fre, or rather like that of 
a torrent daſhing violently on the 
rocks, down which it tumbles ; and 
at certain ſeaſons are diſcovered 
there not only a number of paths, 
which the fire has made in the ſides 
of the abyſs, but alfo torrents of 
inflamed matter as dazzling as 
melred cryſtal, 
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ANNUAL 
Such is the form of the great 
and principal mouth of Veſuvius. 
There is another, but leſs conſi- 
derable ; beſides, it is in a man- 
ner filled up, as its ſides are cover. 
ed with an immenſe quantity of 
aſhes, and calcined ſtones. Mention 
1s made here only of the firſt, and 
all was in the ſtate above deſcribed, 
from the end of March, to the 
zoth of December 1760, the hap- 
py æra of the ceſſation of an erup- 
tion which had begun in Novem- 
ber 1759. But on the 21ſt of De- 
cember 1769, the ſhocks of an 
earthquake for the diflance of 15 
miles round Veſuvius, and after 
that the roaring of the ſea, terri- 
fied the inhabitants of the coun- 
try bordering on the mountain, 
The fhocks were frequently re- 
peated for three days ; on the 23d 
they amounted to five, in the midſt 
of which the vulcano being tran- 
quil, emitted neither flames nor 
ſmoke, wien ſuddenly on the 
ſouth of Veſuvius, near the place 
called i! fee delle Campagno, in 
the territory della torre del Greco, 
one mile from the king's road to 
Naples, two new vulcanos were 
ſeen to riſe and expand themſelves, 
which began to vomit forth, with 
a horrible noiſe, ſmoke, flames, 
aſhes, and a vaſt number of burn- 
ing ſtones ; while a third vulca- 
no, ſmaller than theſe, increaſed 
their number, and while the earth 
ſhook with more violence than 
ever, Veſuvius began to roar, and 
a black ſmoke iſſued from it; 
which, after being raiſed like a 
rapid whirlwind, diffuſed itſelf on 
all ſides. The gulf threw out a 
prodigious. quantity of aſhes and 
umice ſtones, It was near even- 


ing; but, before the ſun was ſet, 


twelve other vulcanos appeared 


*A Paris ſoct is 4- 5ths of an inch more than a foot Engliſh. 
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at ſome diſtance from theſe, Al 
the fifteen, as well as the | 
abyſs, filled the air with their in. 
flamed exploſions, and at half pa 
five in the afternoon of the 24th, 
two of theſe vulcanos began to 
pour forth with a dreadful noiſe, 
torrents of burning lava, which 
uniting ran for eight days, burn- 
ing and deſtroying on the right 
and left, as far as the ſea, through 
a large tract of land, all that this 
river of fire could reach, planta- 
tions, hamlets, farms, &c. and 
ſpreading terror on all ſides, which 
was increaſed by the conſtant erup- 
tion of ſome of the other new vul- 
canos. 

The above is the ſubſtance of 
the author's firſt chapter; in the 2d 
he obſerves, that one of the moſt 
remarkable circumſtances of this 
phenomenon, is, that ſome of the 
ſtones thrown out by theſe vulca- 
nos took up it falling to the 
pound 13, 16, and even 18 vi- 

rations of the pulſe. And if we 
ſuppoſe with the author, that on 
account of the extreme heat in 
which he breathed, not far from 
theſe vulcanos, and in the midſt 
of ſulphureous vapours, we ſhould 
reckon two ſeconds, inſtead of one, 
for the interval between two pulſes, 
even then theſe ſtores had been 
raiſed to the height of 960 Paris 
feet “, ſince they took up 8 ſeconds 
in failing to the ground. One 
ſtone, which might wejgh 269 
pounds, was thrown go paces ; an- 
other, which a man could ſcarce 
lift, was carried 290 paces; ath 
lighter, 280 paces ; and à fourth 
lighter ſtill, 390. For the above 
facts, the author appeals to two 
of his friends whom he names. 
Veſuvius itſelf, though extremely 
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plofion of the new vulcanos, was 
not calmed with them, but only 
to commence again, on the 26th of 
Dec, with great fury its own erup- 
tions, which continued till the 5th 
of Jan. following, together with 
repeated ſhocks of earthquakes, 
h which greatly alarmed the city of 
bo Naples, but which by God's mercy 
it had no other bad effects. 


1 M. de Bottis, the author of this 
11s narrative, did not confine his ob- 
” ſervations to what paſſed at the 
n 


foot of Veſuvius, eſpecially on the 
ch ooch. He collected alſo what 
p- happened on the weſt and on the 
ul- north of the mountain, and ac- 

companied them with ſuitable re- 
of beaions in chap. 3. There we find, 


2d that the aſhes of Veſuvius were 
= thrown as far as Nocera, Sarno, 
this 


Nola, Somma, and other places, 
eren 12 miles diſtant; that theſe 
eruptions occaſioned earthquakes, 
eren after they had ceaſed, by the 
hubterraneous fires which they 
kindled, and whoſe effects extend- 


on el by degrees to a great diſtance. 
t in The author, who viſited many 
rom places where theſe ſhocks were 
nidſt ot violent, found there, by the 
ould ermometer, a conſiderable in- 
one, rale of heat, a ſtrong ſulphu- 
alſes, Nous ſmell, and more or leſs 
been faces of chinks by which it was 
Paris Fuſed. 
:0nds In the 4th chapter, the author 
One ſcribes the openings from which 
260 e lavas iſſued in three places, 
; an- id the various materials of which 
r ey were compoſed. The bot- 
t n Pm of them was formed of ſtones 
— : different colours, and which 
a + f one may ſay ſo) were petrified 
. una number of ingredients: 
2 dd, antimony, talc, pyrites, and 
* Waſtes; octoedrons, and green- 
lobo⸗ e, and almoſt tranſparent 
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ſtones ; ſaline concretions, ſul. 
phureous incruſtations, nitre, vi- 
triol, ſea ſalt, ſal ammoniac, &c, 
M. de Bottis has made a chymical 
analyſis of them, of which he has 
given the reſult. | 

All theſe vulcanos being form- 
ed in a plain, almoſt entirely cul- 
tivated, the damage which was 
done to it by the torrent of Java, 
with which this plain was over- 
flowed as far as the ſea, could not 
but be very conſiderable. Num- 


bers of peaſants were by this means 


reduced to beggary,,and a multi- 
tude of perſons of all ranks put in 
mourning, their houſes being con- 
ſumed, and their poſſeſſions ſwal- 
lowed up. | 
The evil did not even end there. 
Our author ſhews, in the 6th and 
laſt chapter, how fatal were the 
_ conſequences, in various reſpeQts, 
in the diſtricts bordering on Ve- 
ſuvius, to which neither the erup- 
tion of flames, ſtones, and aſhes, 
nor the inundation of the burning 
lava extended. When the con- 
flagration of the vulcanos was 
over, their exploſions ſtopped, and 
the earth was at reſt ; exhalations 
iſſued from various places, in ſome 
degree peſtilential, which at two 


different times, viz. firſt in Janua- | 


ry, and fix months after, in July 
and Auguſt, occafioned great 
alarms, Theſe exhalations, or, 
as they are called by the peaſants 
of thoſe parts, Mefetes, inſected 
the air and the waters, killed ma- 
ny animals, and were fatal even to 
the lives of ſome perſons, as well 
as to the health of many others. 
Some approaching conflagrations 
were apprehended ; and, indeed, 
one of the new vulcanos began 
again to ſend forth, in July, much 
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from it; che earth round about 
was perceived to ſhake ; but it was 
abandoned through fear; and ſince 
that time no mention haz been 
made of any eruption, either of 
Veſuvius, or of the ſmall moun- 
tains which have riſen as it were 
out of its boſom. 


On the extraordinary wwholeſomens/; 
and extreme deliciouſne/s of the 
<vaters of the Nile; with an at- 
tempt to illufirate thereby a paſ- 
age in /cexgpture; from a 
—.— — ys 33 
titled, Obſervations on ſeveral 
peſages of ſcripture as illuftrated 
by woyages and travels into the 


aß. 


HERE area few wells in 

Egypt, but their waters are 
mot drank, being unpleaſant and 
unwholeſome; the water of the 
Nile is what they univerſally make 
uſe of in this country, which is 
looked upon to be extraordinarily 
wholeſome, and at the ſame time 
extremely delicious. 

The author of the notes on Je 
Bruin mentions this laſt circum- 
Aance, and takes notice of the 
Egyptians being wont to excite 
*hir{t artificially, that they might 

drink the more of it; nor is there 
any reaſon to doubt of the fact, 
ſince Maillet, who reſded a long 
| time in Egypt as conſul to the 
French nation, has afhrmed the 
ame thing: the only point in which 
they diſter being, that Maillet 
ſays, they do this by ſalt, the other 
by ipices. The account of Mail- 
let, as it is given us by the pub- 
tiſher of his remarks, is indeed ſo 
very curious, that I ſhall fer it 
down here at length. | 
„The water of Egypt,” fays 
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Maillet, is ſo delicious, that one 
would not wiſh the heat ſhould 
be leſs, nor to be delivered fro 
the ſenſation of thirſt, The Turks 
find it ſo exquiſitely charming, 
that they excite themſelves tg 
drink af it by eating ſalt. It is 
common ſaying among them, that 
if Mohammed had drank of it, he 
would have begged of God not u 
have died, that he might always 
have done it. They add, tha 
whoever has once drank of it, he 
ought to drink of it a ſecond time, 
This 1s what the people of the 
country told me, when they fay 
me return after ten years abſence, 
When the Egyptians undertake 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, or go 
Oft of their country on any othe 
account, they ſpeak of nothing 
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but the pleaſure they ſhall find a energy | 
their return in drinking the Nile. v Pharoah, 
water, 'There 1s nothing to be beyptians 
compared to the ſatis faction; ie dae © 


ſurpaſſes in their eſteem that 0 
ſeeing their relations again and 
their families. Agreeably to this 
all thoſe that have taſted of thi 
water, allow that they never met 
with the like in any other place. 
In truth, when one drinks of it the 
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firſt time, it ſeems to be ſome w in their 
ter prepared by art. It has ſome as none 
thing in it inexpreſſibly agreeabi at] knon/ 
and pleaſing to the talte ; and ergy, m 

ought to give it perhaps the fant be difp 
rank among waters, which ChanW@ukeq it he. 


pagne has among wines, I mul 
confeſs however it has to my a 
too much ſweetneſs, But its n 
valuable quality is, that it 15 ® 
finitely ſalutary. Drink it in wi 
quantities you will, it never in 
leaſt incommodes you, This is 

true, that it is no uncommon thin 
to ſee ſome perſons drink th 
buckets of it in a day, without fn 


ing the leaſt inconvenience. "nl 
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W when I give ſuch encomiums 


ld u the water of Egypt, it is right 
IN obſerve, that I ſpeak only of 
ks hat of the Nile, which indeed is 
ne, e only water there which is 


Wrinkable. Well-water is deteſt- 
is 2 le and unwholefome : fountains 
xe ſo rare, that they are a kind of 


, be Wprodigy in that country; and as 
tu ber rain-water, it would be in vain 
„ae attempt preſerving that, fince 
that ce any falls in Egypt.” 

, be The embelliſhments of a French- 
ime, nen may be here; but the fact 


ever, in general, is indubi- 
table. 


A perſon that never before heard 
ff this delicacy of the water of 


e Nile, and of the large quanti- 
other Nes that on that account are drank 
thing WW it, will, I am very fure, find 
ind at a energy in thoſe words of Moſes 
Nile- e Pharoah, (Exod. vii. 18.) The 
to befWeyptians ſhall loath to drink of 


the watery of the river,” which he 

rer obſerved before, They will 
math to drink of that water which 
ey uſed to prefer tv all the wa- 
rs of the nniverſe, loath to drink 
that which they had been wont 
aperly to long for, and will rather 


f it buſe to drink of well-water which 
ne Ws in their country ſo deteſtable. 
s ſomeſ ad as none of our commentators, 


at I know of, have obſerved this 
. U. my reader, I hope, wall 
* be diſpleaſed that I have re- 
aked it here. 


— 


wious obſervations on the ſmell and 
bath of the earth ; extracted from 
laren Van Sewieten's commentaries 


bo in Brerhaave's aphori/ms. 

on this } Hyſicians uſually adviſe their 
k 7 conſumptive patients to ruſti- 
ou 


Fon, not only that they may en- 
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joy a pure and freely circulating 
air, but that, as their ſtrength in- 
creaſes, they may, diſengaged from 
all care, exerciſe their body by 
the ſlighter labours of agriculture, 
and other country amuſements. 
There may perhaps be another 
cauſe why ruitication will be of be- 
nefit in conſumptions. It is weil 
known, that, after ſome days 
drought, on the falling of rain 
that humects the earth, there ariſes 
a grateful ſmell, which all are very 
ſenfible of; and this is commonly 
attributed to the vegetables, which, 
before ſapleſs, but now refected 
by rain, perſpire more copiouſly. 
But Reaumur obſerved, that a like 
fragrancy is alſo perceptible after 
rain when the corn has been cut 
down in the fields, where there 
only remains dry ſtubble ; and, 
examining the matter more atten- 
tively, he found that dry earth is 
without ſmell, but, as ſoon as it is 
humected to the degree of having 
the conſiſtence of foftiſh pap, it 
then diffuſes a ſtrong well ; but, 
if more water is added, the ſmell 
is diminiſhed, nay, even quite diſ- 
ſipated. Neither does it ſeem an 
eaſy matter to exhauſt that power 
of producing ſmells which the 
earth is poſſeſſed of. Every day, 
during a fortnight, he made cakes 
of moiſtened earth, and, having 
dried and wetted them over again, 
he could not perceive that the 
earth was leſs fragrant after all 
theſe repeated experiments, if it 
was again wetted, He further 
obſerved, that this fragrancy does 
not diffuſe itſelf to any thing of a 
great diſtance, without being much 
diminiſhed, and ſoon entirely gone. 
Certainly in ſeveral parts from the 
ſurface of the earth vapours aſcend 
to a ſmall height which kill ani- 
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mals. It has been obſerved, that 
this expiration of the earth ceaſes, 
xf thunder and ſtorms ſoon follow: 
while they continue, 1: begins to 
return, and, when over, the ſame 
fragrancy of the earth for ſome 
hours affects the ſmell of a man as 
he walks along over a conſiderable 
tract of ground. There is noone, 
J believe, but has ſometimes made 
this obſervation; and hence the 
earth, when moiſtened to a certain 
degree, ſeems to exhale fragrant 
odours, and indeed various in va- 
rious places, as we are ſenſible of 
from their diverſity. They are 
for the moſt part of a ſalubrious 
quality; as ſome perſons. quite 
faint and languid in the ſummer 
heats perceive themſelves wonder- 
fully refreſhed, whilſt after rain 
they ſnuff up the fragrant odour, 
In ſome places thoſe effſuvia are per- 
haps bad, and may be the cauſes of 
endemic and epidemic diſeaſes. 

It will perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing 
that J attribute ſomething pecu- 
liar for curing a conſumption to 
this property of the earth, when 
thoſe effluvia floating in the air, if 
good, may be couſidered under 
the denomination of wholeſome 
air. But there is ſtill another rea- 
ſon for this aſſertion, being ſome 
years ago credibly informed by a 
worthy gentleman, that it 1s cuſ- 
tomary throughout the kingdom 
of Granada in Spain, to cure the 
phthific by a bath of the earth, 
which, I afterwards read in the 
works of Francis Solano de Lu- 
que, who was ſo famous for his 

predictions of the criſis of diſeaſes 
by only feeling the pulſe. He ſays 
that he had uſed the earth-bath 
very ſucceſsfully for curing the. 
phthiſic, and among many others 
that he had reſtored a perſon in a 
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hectic fever, that had been de. 
ſpaired of, to ue health, by 
three times applying the ſame te. 
medy. This was performed inthe 
following manner: he had a ji: 
dug in the earth, where there had 
been no ſort of plants ſown, and, 
into it putting his patients up to 
the neck, he covered them with 
the ſame earth that was dug out, 
and ſo left them till they began to 
ſhake with cold. Whilſt they re. 
mained in the pit, he gave then 
ſome nouriſhment if they had an 
occaſion for it; and, when they 
began to ſhake, he had them taken 
out of the pit, and wrapped upin 
linen moiſtened with roſe-water, 
and in two hours after their whole 
body rubbed over with the u. 
guentum reſumplivum of Zacutus, 
a Portugueſe. Others commended 
an ointment, prepared of the leaves 
of ſtramoneum and hog's lard, with 
which they rubbed the back-bone, 
and rolled the whole body up in 
ſwathes imbued with this unguent, 
He adviſes a new pit to be dug, it 
it ſhould be neceſſary to repeat the 
earth-bath, and obſerves that it 
may be uſed with ſafety only from 
the end of the month 'of May to 
the month of October. He philo- 
ſophiſes, in a wonderful manner, 
on the effect of this bath, and be- 
lieves that the earth abſorbs into 
it morboſe miaſmas, &c, The 
earth, even in the ſummer heats, 
being ſeldom or never dried up t0 
ſuch a depth, it is very credible 
that the moiſt earth, thus made ft 
for diffuſing its effluvia, touches 
on all parts the naked ſkin of the 
body, and perhaps in this manner 
is of ſervice, rather for exhaling 
a ſalutary fragrancy, than reſord- 
ing noxious miaſmas from a lick 
budy. On 
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(s the gold found among ft the ſands 

of ſome rivers of France, and 
the origin of it; frem tbe rev. 
Mr. Lewis's Philoſophical Com- 
nerce of Arts. 


N a paper drawn by Mr. 

1 from Pa obſerva- 
tons of Mr. Pailhès, and publiſh- 
& in the volume of the French 
memoirs for the year 1761, the 
gold found in rivers is reckoned 
u object of more importance than 
it has been uſually repreſented. 
[tis ſaid that the mint of Tholouſe 
received commonly every year two 
hundred marcs, or one hundred 
pounds weight, of gold collected 
om the Ariege, 3 and 
lat; and that ſince the year 
1730, twelve pounds have been 
arried into the bureau of Pamiers, 
fiough this bureau comprehends at 
noſt an extent of only two — 
wund, and though the whole of 
the gold is not ſent thither, ſtran- 
pers and hawkers buying it up 
erery day. 

It has been generally thought 
fiat the particles of gold, found a- 
nong the ſands of theſe rivers, have 
den torn off by the violence of 
he ſtream, in paſſing over ſome 
ich beds or veins, But the obſer- 
"tons of Mr. Pailhes, in the me- 
doir before mentioned, ſeem to 
pore, that the gold is not con- 
ned to any particular ſpot, but 
ſeminated, ' though very ſparing - 
h through all the adjacent earths ; 
nd that the particles found in the 


„ien proceed from part of the 
i tanks waſhed down by floods and 
b. ans, the lighter earth being car- 


nec way by the current, while the 
Pld particles, with the ponderous 
fands and flints, ſettle to the 
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bottom. The author relates, that 
thoſe who employ themſelves in 
collecting the gold, ſometimes an- 
ticipate the effect of the floods, by 
privately cutting down or under- 
mining the banks, that the gold 
particles may be ſeparated, which 
occaſions frequent law-ſuits be- 
tween them and the proprietors of 
the grounds. That in the town of 
Pamiers, ſituated on one of the ce- 
lebrated auriferous rivers, Ariege, 
on digging for wells or — 
tions of buildings, the earth thrown 
up is always found to contain par- 
ticles of gold : that he has diſ- 
covered abundance of auriferous 
tracts in other parts of the terri- 
tory of Foix, inſomuch that he 
imagines it would even be more 
difficult to procure water for the 
waſhing than to find the gold: 
and that beſides the gold met with 
in detached particles, the flints 
that accompany them contain alſo 
gold, which may be ſeparated to 
advantage by ſtamping and waſh- 
ing. A quantity of theſe flints 
was ſent by Mr. Pailhes to the 
academy, but in the aſſays made 
of them they appeared to be mere- 
ly ferrugineous, yielding near half 
their weight of iron, without any 
mark of gold, 


On the vaſt quantity of gold and 
filver incorporated in moſt kinds 
of common ſand, or ſs cloſely ad 
hering thereto, and in ſuch minute 
particles, as not to be perceivable 
by the eye, or ſeparable by the com- 
mon methods of waſhing or pick- 
ing; from the rev. Mr. Lewis's 


Philo/ophical Commerce of Arts. 


OYLE conjectures, that be- 
ſides the grains of gold which 
lie 


- 
E hn 
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lie detached among ſands, there only 350, and others yielding count. 


b may be many particles ſo minute none by the treatment which had delt, the m 
and cloſely fixed to the ſand, as ſucceeded fo well for the fell; wit for this 
not to be perceivable by the eye, and that of the metal thus obtain. furs would 1 
or ſeparable by the common me- ed from ſands, two thirds are com. are conver a 
thods of waſhing or picking ; that monly gold, and the reſt filver, %, aue dart 
many ſmall portions of the metal Yet, notwithſtanding the great rich. to rea 


may be incorporated alſo with the neſs of theſe ſands, no means have 
body of the fond, and that by ſcil- hitherto been diſcovered of avail. 
ful management they might be ex- ing ourſelves of the metal they 
tracted. Experiments, he ſays, contain, or of extracting it to ad. 
confirmed him in this perſuaſion ; vantage in the large way, Becher 
later experiments have verified it, indeed undertook to obtain gold 
and ſhewn the exiſtence of gold in with profit from the common ſe 
ſands to be even more extenſive ſands, and entered into engage. 
than he ſcems to have apprehend- ments with the ſtates of Holland 
ed. Many of the common ſands, for eſtabliſhing a mineral work o 
particularly the yellow, red, black, this foundation: but though er- 
and thoſe of a black colour in- periments made on little quantities 
clining to violet, appear to be promiſed very conſiderable gain, 
rich in gold: Becher and Cramer and though one trial in large i 


meal obJer 
of platina 

from the res 
fupbical Com 
ur laft vol. 


appears 

experiment 
üble by itt 
of our 
anſt the mo 
es, melts v 


. preſume that there is no ſand in likewiſe ſaid to have proved (uc-WW, every on 
nature entirely free from it. Hellot ceſsful, yet as he communicatedtllic bodies 


relates, that in eleven aſſays of one the whole proceſs to the commiſ- s diſfolye 


kind of fand, made by M. Lie- fioners appointed to examine the Nees of for, 
berecht, by a proceſs deſcribed in affair, and as he has ſhewn tha portion to 
the ſequel of this ſection, the ſuch a work might be carried o fuſibility. 
yield of noble metal turned out more advantageouſly in Holla table diffe; 
p conſtantly from 840 to 844 grains than in other parts of Europe, ii ferent met 
on the quintal, or 921,6:ograins *, never having been proſecuted ige which 
excluſive of what remained in the Holland aftords a ſtrong preſump iy of the 
ſcoriæ, which were fti.l found to tion of its not being ſufficienti , and dimi; 
be rich; that different parcels of lucrative. The exiſtence of gold! of, all the 
ſand, taken up at no great Ciftance ſands is nevertheleſs an intereſting ſeems to 
from one another, differed in de- fact, at leaſt to the philoſophe ee of toug| 
ree of richneſs, ſome having af- and further examination may per elf has no 
orded above 1000 grains, others haps find means of making it tum i diminiſh 
un more, an 
* That is, on an average, about 914 parts of noble metal, or 60g of gol tie other me 
and 305 of ſilver, on one million of this auriferous ſand ; whereas, according quantities, 
Frezier in his voyage to the ſouth lea, and captain Bretagh's account printed r of all the 
Harris's collection, the common yield is no more than five or ſix ounces of gol ing to ſome 


upon the caxon or fifty hu 1dred pounds of the mineral the richeſt mines afford Þ copper, 2 
P only ten or twelve ounces, and thoſe which are but juſt rich enough to pay | , 


charges of working of them, yield only two ounces on that quantity; „e y * C 
Jaſt produce 18, ſuppoſing the pound here mentioned to conſiſt of 12 ounces, , C , and 
about 33 parts in one million of the mineral. But, then, the ſeparation of t : copper a 
noble metal united to, or intimately mixcd with fea ſand, is, it ſeems, valtly mas 5 7 * 

ons lead a 


difficul;and expenſi ve. | : 
| Wa remark 
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count. {We ſpould give, in our 
eds, the 22 Mr. 
wit for this purpoſe, but that few 
— underſtand it, but ſuch 
we conver/ant in metallurgy 3 and 


, ave dare ſay, will be better 
— to read it in the original. 


—— 


ral obſervations on the mixtures 
if platina with other metals ; 
m the rev. Mr. Lewis's Philo- 


ſupbical Commerce of Arts. | See 


tur laft vol. 5. | 19.] 


appears from the foregoing 
experiments, that platina, un- 
üble by itſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
of our furnaces, and proof 
wink the moſt active unmetallie 
es, melts with, or is diſſolved 
y, every one os the common 
allic bodies : that the different 
s diſſolve it with different 
rees of force, and this not in 
portion to the degree of their 
m fuſibility. That there are re- 
wkable differences in its relation 
different metals, in regard to the 
ape which it produces in the 
ality of the metal : that it har- 
x, and diminiſhes the malleabi- 


of, all the malleable metals, 


u ſeems to communicate ſome 
me of toughneſs to one which 
Itſelf has none, viz. caſt iron ; 
it diminiſhes the malleability 
un more, and of gold leſs, than 
tie other metals; that, in cer- 
i quantities, it debaſes the co- 
ir of all the metals, communi- 
g to ſome its own whiteneſs, 
o copper, and producing with 

a new colour, as with biſ- 
th, lead, and gold; that it pre- 
ws Copper, and iron ftom tar- 
ung or ruſting in the air, but 
Klions lead and biſmutb to tar- 
"la remarkable manner. 


1 


Though platina, when its quan- 
tity is not very large, becomes 
fluid with moſt of the metals in a 
moderate fire, a ſtrong one ſeems - 
to be always requiſite for its per- 
fe& and total ſolution, Compoſi- 
tions of copper, of filver, and of 
lead, with one third their weight 
of platina, which had flowed thin 
enough to run freely into the 
mould, and appeared to the eye 
perfectly mixed; on being digeſted 
in aquafortis till the menſtruum 
ceaſed to act, left ſeveral ſmall 


5 2 of platina in their original 
form. Upon viewing theſe with 


a microſcope, ſome appeared to 
have ſuffered no alteration: others 
ſhewed a multitude of ſmall, bright, 
globular protuberances, as if they 
had juſt begun to melt. 
Mixtures of copper, filver, and 
lead with ſmaller proport-ns of 
platina, which had been kept in 
ſtrong fuſion for ſome hours that 
the platina might be wholly in- 
corporated, were digeſted and boil- 
ed in freſh portions of aquafortis, 
till the platina was left by itſelf 
in fine powder, free from any thing 
that aquafortis could extract. Theſe 
pane were expoſed to very ve- 
ement fires, without addition, 
with the addition ofborax, with alca- 
line ſalts, and with flint glaſs : they 


proved as unfuſible as the platina 


at firſt, neither melting, nor com- 
municating any colour to the ſalts 
or glaſs. It appears therefore that, 
the platina is only ſimply diſſolved 
by the metals in fuſion, and does 
not by their means become truly 
fuſible itſelf, 

As platina unites with ſeveral 
metals into compounds of new 
qualities, ſach as the ingredients 
neither poſſeſs ſeparately,nor can be 
conceived, on any known mecha- 
nical principles, to produce by their 

imple 


II 22. 


| 
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fimple junction; and as ſuch new 
properties ſeem to be in no me- 
tallic mixture more conſpicuous 
than in thoſe which platinaaffords ; 
it follows, that the diſſolution of 
platina by metals is by no means 
a ſuperficial mixture, but as per- 
ſect and intimate a coalition as we 
have grounds to believe that of any 
one metal to be with any other. 


On the great energy of the refiefive 
power in white ſubſtances, efpe- 
cially filver when poliſhed ; from 


the ſame ingenious author. 


N making the foregoing expe- 
rimeuts on platina (viz. with a 
large concave mirrour, like thoſe 
recorded in our laſt vol. p. 121.) 
it was obſerved that the white- 
neſs of tue calcareous ſtones and 
the  antimonial calx are of great 
diſadvantage to their fuſion, by 
reflecting great part of the ſun's 
rays, fo that the ſubject cannot un- 
dergo the full activity of the heat 
. thrown upon it by the burning- 
glaſs ; that the caſe is the ſame 
with metallic bodies, which melt 
ſo much the more diffcultly in the 
focus, as they are the more whate 
and poliſhed : that this difference 
is fo remarkable, that in the focus 
of the concave whole effects we 
have been ſpeaking of, ſo fuſible 
a metal as filver, when its ſurface 
was poliſhed, did not melt at all. 
[4 fad, perhaps, as ſurpriſing, as 
any recorded in the whole circle of 


Natutal Hiſtory !] | 


* _— 


© Wonderful property of magnets to 
cure the tootb-ac h. 

1 Obſerved ſome time ſince, that 

Mr. Von Aken, an apothecary at 

Orebo ia Sweden, had made trials 


KEGISTER 


on 30 people for curing the tooth. 
ach with the artificial loadſtone, 13 
of theſe he perfectly cured by ont 
ſingle application of the magnet. 
cal bar, holding it on the tooth 
for three minutes only; g want. 
ed a ſecond application of it be. 
fore they were relieved ; and; 
of them found only a momentary 


eaſe from their pains. On dray- 

ing the teeth of theſe three, a quai. TN a . 
tity of corrupt matter was found 1 riofity 
under them, which probably hin- an g/ * 
dered the effect of the magnet. certain th, 


The relation of ſo eaſy and 
ſimple a method of relieving pec 
ple in a pain which is ſo extremely 
troubleſome, ſtruck me, and gar 
me pleaſure. I tried it therefore 
on ſeveral ſubjects, and found it 
not to fail in one inſtance, thovg| 
the pain had laſted a confiderablk 
time in ſome, and the teeth rotten 
it is true, in one the pain was no 
removed till after it had, by re 


peated applications, brought on Wy Þ 
plentiful falivation, which qui mg vor 
carried it off. The only direct rive, the 
I gave for the application of i gear in the 
was to put the north pole to t1 wrdingly, | 
tooth, and to hold the bar as mull ni an 
as could be in a perpendicular Ul rai, bas 
rection to it, for about three, ſouſ bier 1 fac 
or five minutes, taking care Wi ban an/ay, 
keep it on the tooth ſome tin aan: 0 
after the pain was removed. I be deſerve 
very eaſy method of getting reli fre, for / 
cannot but recommend to eve wmnerce ay, 
one; and therefore, I have {ell b:il:ry,e, , 
you this, though I know ſol , 4... 
will not try it, becauſe it 1s Ned by our 
eaſy. Theſe artificial magnets MI ar reader, 4 
be bought in the ſhops in Londoll war f e - 
at ſeven-pence or eight · pence edc Ag 0, 
in a black paper caſe ; they a b an impr 
generally fix inches long, and / of tim 
the inches marked on them. etving the 

Litile Chelſea. | Wal card 7, 

Nov. 19 H. BogsN1FR | Vor. VII 
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an- 1* a matter of ſo much uſe and cu» 
und riofity, as that of inveſtigatin 
in- an eaſy and expedi tious method to af 


certain the longitude at ſea, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible, that any particulars 
ſhould not be highly intereſting. The 
enn alone towards fuch a diſ- 


pare covery muſt be more worthy of at- 
forall tention than the actual diſcovery of 
nd vary other things. IV, therefore, we 
dog have /o long deferred giving any con- 
rab tinued account of the proceedings to- 


wards ſolving that important pro- 
blem, it has been merely, becauſe 
we were in conflant expectation of 


on ſeeing the final re/alt of them, and 
quill were willing to join both in one nar- 
eco rative, the better to make borh ap- 
of Lear in the light they deſerve. Ac- 


crdingly, Mr. Harriſon, whoſe in- 
genuity and patience are above all 
praiſe, having brought his time- 
teeper to ſuch perfection, as to more 
than anſever the 2 ſanguine ex- 
fretations of the public, and more 
than deſerve the highet premiums of - 
fred, for ſuch an eſſential ſervice to 
commerce and navigation, by ſeveral 
pilatures of Europe ; and having, 
beider, obtained great part of that 
Yfered by cur own ; we now preſent 
wr readers with the following ac- 
tart of the whole affair, F om Mr. 
Hanges concetving the thoughts of 

an improvement in the mea- 
ſwag of time, ro Mr. Harrijin's 
Meving ihe happy earne/t of his 


well earned rewards. 


Vor. VIII. 


quantity of time that the ſun re- 


E G T 8. 


A ſuccine account of the proceedings 
relative to the diſcovery of the lon» 
gitude at ſea, by means of artificial 
time -keepers, particularly Mr. Har- 
riſon's ; extracted from the ſeveral 
pieces which have lately appeared 
on that important ſubjeF; and 
from others that have not as yet 


been publiſhed, | 
T is well known, that the lon- 
gitude of any place is an arch 
of the . equator; intercepted be- 
tween, the firſt meridian and 
meridian of that place; and that 
this arch is proportional to the 


uires to move from the one me- 
ridian to the other; which is at 
the rate of 24 hours for 360 
degrees; one hour for 15, de- 
grees ; one minute of time for 15 
minutes of longitude ; and 4 
ſeconds of time for one minute 
of longitude. Conſequently, the 
difference of longitude between 
any two places may be eaſily 
determined, provided the differ- 
ence of time between them can 
be found; If, therefore, a machine 
can be ſo conſtructed as to keep 
equal time at ſea, notwithſtandin 
the irregular motionof the ſhip; an 
the variations of heat aii4 cuid, of 
dryneis and moiſture, of the friction 
of bodies in motion, and of the fluz- 
dity of oil, which variatidhs alone 
are well known to cauſe very con- 

3 ſiderabls 


1 
m7 | 
fiderable irregularities in the mo- 
tion of the beſt time-keepers, even 
at land; the difference of time be- 
tween any place and that to which 
ſuch machine was originally ſet, 
may be found; and, conſequently, 
the longitude, by a ſimple reduc- 
tion of the difference of time into 
degrees and minutes. 
T bis is what Mr. Harriſon has 
attempted, and, according to the 
accounts before us, completed, 
to a degree of accuracy more than 
ſuntcient to entitle him to the 
largeſt reward offered by parlia- 
ment for the diſcovery of the longi- 


tude. 
The firſt who attempted making 
a time-keeper for diſcovering the 
longitude at ſea, was the celebrat- 
ed M. Huygens of Zulichem ; 
Who, in 1664, invented the pen- 
dilum-watch, with which Major 
Holmes, in a voyage from the 
Coaſt of Guinea the following year, 
predicted the longitade of the 
fland of Fuego, to a very great 
gree of accuracy. This ſucceſs 


encouraged M. Huygens to im- 


ove the ſtructure of his watches; 
experience ſoon convinced that 
able mathematician, that, unleſs 
fome expedient could be diſcovered 
for preventing the motion of the 
Nip, and the above-mentioned va- 
rations in the temperature of the 
weather, &c. from having any ef- 
fett on the motion of the machine, 
it could never anſwer the intention 
of diſcovering. the longitude in 
long voyages ; and this he was 
never able to perform. 
In 1714, a bill was paſſed for 
giving to the perſon, who ſhould 
iſcover the longitude at ſea, a 
reward proportioned to the degree 
of accuracy that might be atrained 
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by ſuch . method, viz. a reward of 
10,000 l. if it determines the faid 
longitude to one degree of a great 
circle, or ſixty geographical miles; 
15,000 1. if it determines the ſame 
to two-thirds of that diſtance; 
and 20,000 l. if it determines it to 
half that diſtance; adding, that 


half of ſuch reward ſhall be due 


and paid when the ſaid commiſſion- 
ers, or the major part of them, do 
agree, that any ſuch method ex- 
tends to the ſecurity of ſhips, with- 
in eighty geographical miles from 
the ſhores, which are places of the 
greateſt danger; and the other half, 
when a ſhip, by the appointment of 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or the major 


part of them, ſhall thereby aQually 


fail, over the ocean, from Great 
Britain to any ſuch part in the 
Weft Indies, as thoſe commiſſion- 
ers, or the major part of them, ſhall 
chuſe, or nominate for the experi- 
ment, without loſing her longitude 
beyond the limits above men- 
tioned. 

In conſequence of this encou- 
ragement, Mr. John Harriſon, who 
had been at firſt led by mere curio- 
ſity into a conſideration of the fore- 
going cauſes of irregulanty, fron 
variations in the temperature of the 
weather, in artificial time-kcepers, 
after various expedients, happily 
contrived to remove ſome, and to 
balance others againſt one another, 
ſo as, in effect, to remove them all; 
and made a pendulum- clock, that 
by the year 1726 was found to 
keep time ſo exactly with the 
heavens, as not to err above one 
ſecond in a month, for ten years 
together ; and in the year 1729 he 
made drawings for, and began, ſuch 
improvements to his machige, 25 
prevented its motion from being 

\ — 
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interrupted by the agitation and 
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various accidents to which it muſt 


de expoſed at ſea. | 

Mr. Harriſon having brought his 
time-keeper to this 3 of ac- 
curacy, he obtained a certificate in 
the year 1735, ſigned by Dr. Hal- 
ley, Dr. Smith, Dr. Bradley, Mr. 
John Machin, and Mr; George 
Graham, importing, that the ow 
ciples of his machine promiſed a 
very great and ſufficient degree 
of accuracy. 

It was then thought neceſſary to 
have recourſe to experience; and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Harriſon's machine, 
in the year 1736, was put on board 
a man of war, and by its exact 
meaſure of time, in the ſhip's re- 
turn from Eiſbon, corrected an 
error of almoſt a degree and a 
half, in the computations of the 
ſhip's reckoning. | | 

This ſucceſs encouraged Mr. 
Harriſon to contrive a ſecond ma- 
chine upon the ſame principles, 
but of a conſtruction ſomewhat 
different ; and, that no encourage- 
ment might be wanting, the com- 
miſioners of longitude gave him 
the ſum of 12501. This machine 
vas finiſhed in 1739, and various 
experiments were made, by which 
t appeared, that the motion of the 
ame- keeper was ſufficiently regu- 
ar and exact for finding the lon- 
pitude of the hip, within the 
neareſt limits propoſed by par- 
lament, 

But, not yet ſatisfied with his 
ſvcceſs, Mr, Harriſon undertook a 
mird time-keeper, ſtill upon the 
bene principles, but of a more 
pan and ſimple conſtruction, of a 
nuch ſmaller ſize, and leſs ſubject 
v any diſorder. 

This time- piece was finiſhed in 
758, and ſoon after a fourth, im- 


113 
properly called a watch; but Mr. 
Harriſon, being perſuaded that his 
third machine was ſufficiently ex- 
act, to entitle him to the higheſt re- 
ward mentioned in the act of queen 
Anne, applied to the commiſ- 
ſioners for orders to make a trial 


of that inſtrument to ſome port in 


the Welt Indies, as directed by the 
ſaid ſtatute. 

Purſuant to this requeſt, Mr, 
Harriſon, on the 12th ot March 
1761, received verbal orders far 
his ſon, Mr. William Harriſon, 
to prbceed directly to Portſmouth 
by ſea with the third machine; 
and himſelf, on notice being ſent 
kim from the ſecretary of the Ad- 
miralty, was directly to proceed 
to Portſmonth by land with the 
watch,. or fourth- machine, to be 
ready to ſail on the 12th of April. 
Inſtructions were to be ſent after 
them what to do during, and at the 
end of the voyage. Aceordingly 


. Mr. William Harriſon repaired to 


Portſmouth, and continued there 
till the beginning of September; 


when, not being able to get any 


- 


information about his yoyage, he 
with the machine returned by 
ſea to London, where he arrived on 


. the 19th of the ſame month, 


On the 14th of October, Mr. 
Harriſon received inſtructions for 
the voyage, which was then agreed 
to be made with the watch only 
and he again proceeded to Partſ- 
mouth, where, obſervations ofequal 
altitudes being taken by Mr. Ro- 
bertſon, maſter of the Royal Aca- 
demy there, the watch was ſet to 
the true time of that place ; and 
on the 18th of November 156, 
Mr. Harriſon ſailed from Portſ- 


mouth for Jamaica, in the Dept- 


ford, commanded by capt. Digges, 
On the $th of December, by ob- 
2 ſerva- 


x16 
ſervation, the Deptford was in the 
latitude of 35 17 N. and, by the 
watch, in the longitude 15 17 
W. from Portſmouth; but, by the 
Mip'sſreckoning, in only 135 507 
and moſt of the ſhip's company 
were ſo confident of their reckon- 
Ing being right, that they wanted 
to ſteer more to the weſtward in 
order to make the iſland of Porto 
Santo, as they were in want of 
beer, and afraid of loſing time. 
The captain, however, though he 
offered to lay five to one that the 
ſhip was three days run too far 
to the eaſtward, refuſed to alter 
His courſe, as Mr. Harriſon affirm- 
ed, that, if the above iſtand was ac- 
curately laid down in the maps, 
they muſt ſee it the next morning. 

His prediction proved true; for 
at ſeven in the morning the iſtand 
appeared ; upon which both the 
captain and crew were very thank- 
ful to Mr. Harriſon for keeping 
the ſhip's reckoning by the watch, 
as otherwiſe they ſhould not have 
ſeen the ifland of Madeira at all. 
In this voyage, the Deptford, 
which had forty-three ſhips under 
Her convoy, twenty of them of 
near 20 guns each, arrived at the 
Madeiras three days before the Bea- 
ver, which had ſailed from Portſ- 
mouth ten days before the Dept- 
ford; which was owing to the 
Beaver being deceived in her lon- 
gitude, by truſting to the log, for 
want of a more perfect method 
of finding it. | 

In -going from the Madeiras to 
Jamaica, the time-piece alſo cor- 
rected the errors of the log, which 
were much greater than in the 
voyage from Portſmouth to the 
Madeiras; the maſter of the Dept- 
ford being three degrees ſhort of 
the true longitude, and the reckon- 
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ing of ſeveral ſhips under his eon- 
voy varying hve degrees, 

But the watch ſhewed the lon. 
— ſo exactly, that the Dept. 
ord made the iſland of Deſeada, 
and all the other iſlands, in her 
way to Jamaica, exactly as fore- 
told by it; which proves, that 
the ſappoſition of the watch's not 
keeping equal time during the 
voyage, was not well grounded. 
At the arrival at Jamaica, the 
time of that place was aſcertain- 
ed by obſervations of equal lati- 
tudes, | 

The longitude, therefore, dedu- 
ced from a compariſon between the 
time fo aſcertained and that ſhewn 
by Mr.  Harrifon's watch, being 
within one minute and fifteen ſe- 
conds of the longitude deduced 
from the moſt accurate obſervations 
of Mercury, in its tranſit over the 
fun in the year 1743, and with 
which all the obſervations at Lon- 
don and Paris, agreed within 
23 ſeconds, amounts to a demon- 
ration, that Mr. Harriſon had 
performed all that is required by 
the ſtatute of the 12th of queen 
Anne, to entitle him to the great- 
eſt reward mentioned in that act; 
and, conſequently, that whatſoever 
farther experiments have been 
made, or hereafter may be made 
for the further ſatisfa&ion of the 
curious, or for the real improvement 
of the invention, (and which Mr. 
Harriſon is very willing ſhould be 
made), ought to be without pre 
judice to the right he has acqui- 
red, by virtue of his compliance 
with an act of parliament. 

The Deptford” arrived at Ja 
maica on the 19th day of Januar} 
1762, and Mr. Harriſon failed fo 
England in the Merlin, within * 
days after he had made the nec⸗ 
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obſervations, having firſt pro- 
cured a certificate from governor 
Lyttelton, and the captain and firſt 
lieutenant of the Deptford, of his 
having conformed to the orders of 
the commiſſioners. 

In returning from Jamaica, in 
the Merlin, the weather was very 
tempeſtuous, ſo that the watch 
was forced to be placed on the 
counter, to avoid being perpe- 
tually expoſed to tne ſea· water. 


« There it ſuffered continual violent 

* n — 

f zpitations, which, though they ne- 
ceſſarily ſome what retarded its mo- 

„bon, yet did not occaſion any 


ſuch conſiderable error as would 
have made Mr. Harriſon's right 
to the greateſt reward queſtion- 
able, had it depended on this 
voyage only: for the watch, in 
ts going and return, loſt only 1 
minute 54 ſeconds and a half, 
which amounts to little more than 
18 degrees and a half of longi- 
tude, whereas the act does not re- 
quire a greater exactneſs than 30 


degrees. 
by The Merlin, in her paſſage from 
Jamaica, met the Eflex, captain 


Schomberg, on the 23d of March, 
when Mr. Harriſon's account of 


F | 
ver bngitude agreed with the reckon- 
een ng of the Eſſex, who had ſeen the 
ade dilly lights the evening before. 


The 26th of March, Mr. Har- 
non arrived at Portſmouth, and, 
% ſoon after as the weather per- 
mitted, made obſervations of equal 
altitudes, which were tranſmitted 
to the commiſſioners of longitude, 
vith thoſe formerly made, and go- 
vernor Lyttelton's certificate. 

The 3d of June following, at 
a board of longitude, theſe obſer- 
"ations were referred to three 
gentlemen, ſtrangers to Mr. Har- 
tion, who were defired to make 
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calculations thereupon; and, at the 


ſame time, ſome objections being 
ſtarted againſt the obſervations of 
equal altitudes made by Mr. Har- 
riſon, Mr. Harriſon effectually an- 
ſwered them. | 

It has been objeRed, that the 
longitude of Jamaica was not ſuf 
ficiently known; but let the lon- 
gitude of Jamaica be what it will, . 
yet the time-keeper erred but 18 
minutes and a half of longitude in 
the voyage going and returning 
to Portſmouth, which 1s little more 
than half the error allowed by the 
ſtatute of the 12th of queen Anne, 
which 1s 30 minutes of longitude 
in a voyage to the Weſt Indies. 

It has been likewiſe objected, 
that, poſſibly, the inſtrument did not 
keep equal time during the whole 
voyage. To this it might be anſwer- 
ed, that the act of queen Anne does 
not require that it ſhould ;* for 
that the errors could never be ſup- 
poſed great, which could ſo com- 
penſate one another, as at the end 
of the voyage to come within the 
time required ; and, in the preſent 
caſe, it is moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that errors, if any there were, 
which aroſe from heat and cold, 
could correct one another, even 
with the help of a thermometer, 
ſo as not to be perceptible at 
the end of the voyage, although 
they might cauſe an inequality dur- 
ing the voyage; for the voyage to 
Jamaica was in December, at which 
time the ſhip paſſed from extreme 
cold to extreme heat, and the voy- 
age back was four months after, 
in a very different temperature: 
but there is no need of having re- 
courſe to ſuch an anſwer; for- the 
finding the Madeiras, the iſland of 
Deſeada and the other iſlands in the 
paſſage to Jamaica, and the agres- 

13 ing 
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ing with the reckoning of the Eſſex 
in her return home, are ſufficient 
$ that the watch always kept 
its time to a greater degree of ex- 
actneſs than the act required. 
Mr. Harriſon, however, to ſhew 
his readineſs and defire to give 
all imaginable ſatis faction, even to 
the moſt ſcrupulous objector, pro- 
poſed, by the advice of ſome gen- 
tlemen of the royal ſociety, that the 
clock ſhould be ſent on board a ſhip, 
and let to roll ſome months in the 
Downs, where it would meet with 
all the various agitations it could 
be liable to in the longeſt voyage; 
and that, likewiſe, an aſtronomical 
clock ſhouid be ſet up in the go- 
vernor's houſe in Deal-caſtle ; and 
that the ſaid clock ſhould be regu- 
lated by an equal altitude inſtru- 
ment, at leaſt once a week. 
That, in order to compare the 
time ſhewn by the clock at land, 
with the time ſhewn by the time- 


| keeper on board the ſhip, a flag 
mould be hoiſted on Deal-caſtle, 


about 12 o'clock of the day, on 
which the compariſon was to be 
made, That the perſons in charge 
of the time-keeper on board, ſhould 
attend to this ſignal to have the 
time - keeper ready, and, in a con- 
venient time after, haul down the 
flag, as a ſignal to mark the time 
ſhewn both by the time-keeper 
on board, and by the clock at 
land, That this ſhould be done at 
leaſt once a week, during ſuch 
time as ſhould be thought proper ; 


And theſe times, thus marked, an 
the day of the month, be written 


down in the preſence of witneſſes, 
and ſealed up, and ſent to the ſe- 
cretary of the admiralty, not to be 
opened until the whole experiment 
was over, That a thermometer 


ſuuld alſo be kept in the ſame box 
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with the time- keeper, and the air 
that box heated i the greateſt 45 

tee of heat known in Jamaica, for 
ſuch time as ſhould be appcinted by 
the commiſſioners. Laſtly, that the 
greateſt and leaſt heights of this 
thermometer, on each day of com. 
pariſon, ſhould be alſo written 
down, and ſent ſealed up wich 
the times, as above. 

That the time-keeper ſhould be 
kept in a box, with ſeveral Jocks 
and keys, the keys to be kept by 
Mr. Harriſon and the officers of the 
ſhip; and that the altronomical 
clock ſhould be locked up in the 
room where it ſtands, and the keys 
of the {aid room put in poſſeſſionof 
ſame proper perſon to be named by 
the commiſſioners of longitude, and 
by Mr. Harriſon; and that no per- 
ſon ſhould be allowed to take the 
time from the {aid clock by a watch, 
or otherwiſe. 

This method, no doubt, if 
properly followed, would remove 
all objections in regard to the roll- 
ing sf the veſſel, and the caſual 
differences of heat and cold in the 
weather. 

But to proceed in our narrative 
of what was actually done: Mr. 
Harriſon having, by the perſuaſion 
of ſome friends, and the advice of 
the board of longitude, by petition, 
on the zd of March 1763, ſet forth 
the foregoing facts to the houſe of 
commons, and prayed aſſiſlance of 
parliament; an act was paſſed, 
which, reciting that the utility of 
the time-keeper had been proved in 
a voyage to Jamaica, enacted, that 
Mr. Harriſon ſhould receive cool 
part of the reward, upon his diſ- 
covering the principles, on which 
his inſtrument was made, fo that 

others might be conſtructed in like 


manner, to commiſſioners named 1 
tue 
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the act; and that the reſidue ſhould 
be paid, as ſoon as future trials 
hould have aſcertained, that the 
longitude could be diſcovered by 
the ſaid inſtrument within the li- 
mits preſcribed by the act of queen 
Anne, and the major part of the 
commiſſioners ſhould certify the 
ſucceſs of theſe trials. 

But the commiſſioners, differing 
in opinion concerning the execu- 
tion of the at, Mr. Harriſon, in- 
ſtead of receiving any part of the 
5oool. was ordered to make a ſe- 
cond trial of his inſtrument to the 
iſland of Barbadoes, under the cir- 
cumſtances direCted by the lords of 
the admiralty. 
pon this, in December 1763, 
Mr, Harriſon, by a written circu- 
lar invitation, prevailed on twelve 
noblemen and gentlemen, of un- 
queſtionable abilities and integrity, 
to meet daily at his houſe in Red- 
lion- ſquare, to examine and witneſs 
to the going of the time-keeper, 
which he intended to ſend on this 
new trial to Barbadoes, in ſuchman- 
ner as they ſhould among them- 
ſelves deem moſt ſatis factory. Ac- 
cordingly, they agreed to compare 
it every day with a regulator, fixed 
in the ſame houſe, which, for thirty 
years together, had ſeldom been 
known. to vary from the rate of 
mean ſolar time more than about 
one ſecond in a month ; and that 
the going of the ſaid regulator itſelf 
ſhould likewiſe be aſcertained by 
means of an accurate inſtrument, 
alſo in the houſe for obſerving 
the ſun's tranſit over the meridian, 
n often as the weather would per- 
mit, 

The time-keeper was thus com- 
pared with the regulator for eight 
lucceſfive days, and, immediately 
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after each compariſon, was wound 
up, and then ſealed up in a box, 
with as many of the company's ſeals 
as they choſe to aftix to them ; 
the regulator being alſo ſealed up 
in like manner. 

The reſult of all theſe compa- 
riſons was, that the time-keeper 
gained upon the regulator, for the 
moſt part, about one ſecond a day, 
and ſometimes a ſmall matter more; 
it having, upon the laſt compari- 
ſon, been found to have gained 

ſeconds and 6 tenths of a ſecond 
in the whole eight days, that in- 
tervened between the firſt and laſt 
of theſe compariſons, + \ 

After theſe trials Mr. Harriſon 
took his time-keeper aſunder, in 
order to make ſome farther ſmall 
improvement in it; but had not 
time to execute his purpoſe be- 
fore Mr. William Harriſon, his 
ſen, was ordered, along with it, 
on board the Tartar man of war, 
then lying in Long-reach, and 
commanded by Sir John Lindſay, 
the ſaid ſhip being appointed to 


take the machine on board, and 


proceed with it for the iſland of 
Barbadoes, upon the ultimate trial 
of its perfection. 

In conſequence of this order, the 
ſaid Mr. Harriſon the ſon, at the 
requeſt of Mr. James Short, F. R. S. 
on the 13th of Feb, 1764, came to 
the ſaid Mr. Short's houſe in Surry- 
ſtreet, in the Strand, and there com- 
pared the time-keeper with Mr. 
Short's regulator, made by the late 
Mr. Graham, which was that 


adjuſted to mean ſolar time, bj 


a nice tranſit-inſtrument ; when 
the time-keeper was found to want 
two ſeconds and a half- of the 


ſaid mean ſolar time. Immediately - 


* this compariſon, Mr, Harriſon 
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ſet off in a boat from Surry-ſtairs, 
withlthe time-piece, forLong-reach. 

The ſhip, according to order, 

roceeded to Portſmouth, from 
which place Mr. Harriſon was, be- 
fore he ſailed, to jend an account 
of the rate at which he found his 
time-keeper to go, he being to 
abide by ſaid rate during the voy- 
age. This he accordingly did; 
and his declaration was to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe, viz. that, when 
Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtan ds 
at 42, the time-keeper gains three 
ſeconds in 24 hours; when at 5 2, 
two ſeconds ; when at 62, one ſe- 
cond ; when at 72, it neither gains 
nor loſes ; and, when at 82, it loſes 
one ſecond a day : but that, as 
the inequalities were fo ſmall, he 

would abide by the rate of its 
gaining one ſecond a day for the 
voyage; that, nevertheleſ:, he 
would not. be underſtood, that 
future time-kcepers will be lia- 
ble to the like difficulties in be- 
ing brought to perfection, ſince it 
3s no difficult matter to keep a 
trick once marked out. 

The ſhip failed from Spithead, 
the 28th of March, and met with 
hard and contrary gales, eſpecially 
in the bay of Biſcay. On the 18th 
of April ſhe made the iſland of 
Porto Santo, North-eaſt of that of 
Madeira, as ſet forth in the follow- 
ing certificate of the captain, 

Madeira, April 1... 1764. 

4% J do hereby certify, that 
yeſterday, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, Mr. William Harriſon 
took two altitudes of the ſun, to aſ- 
certain the difference of longitude, 

iven by the time-keeper, from 
| Portſmouth ; according to which 
obſervations, he declared to me, 
we were, at that time, 43 miles 
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to the eaſtward of Porto Santa, 
I then ſteered a direct courſe for 
it, and at one o'clock this morn- 
ing we ſaw the iſland, which ex. 
actly agreed with the diſtance men. 

tioned above. 
Given under my hand, on 
board his majeſty's ſhip the 

Tartar. 

Joun Linpsay,” 

The fhip arrived at Barbadoes, 
the 13th of May. Mr. Harriſon, all 
along during the voyage, declared 
how tar they were diſtant from that 
iſland, according to the belt ſettled 
longitude he could procure before 
he left England. The day before 
they made it, he declared the dif, 
tance : and in conſequence of this 
declaration Sir John Tailed till ele- 
ven at night, when it proving 
dark, he thought proper to lie by, 
Mr. Harriſon declaring, that then 
they were no more thar. eight or 
nine miles from land; which ac- 
cordingly, at day- break, they ſaw 
from that diſtance. 

On the 4th of June, Mr. Har- 
riſon failed from Barbadoes, with 
the time-keeper, on board the New 
Elizabeth, Capt. Robert Manley, 
bound for London. On the 12th of 
July, Mr. Harriſon declared they 
were 50 leagues to the weſtward 
of the Lizard : preſently after 
which they ſpoke with an out- 
ward bound brig from Liverpool, 
which had the day before taken her 
departure from the Seillys, and 
reckoned herſelf, by the log, at 
about 25 leagues weſt from the 


ſaid iſlands, (always allowed to be 
20 leagues to the weſtward of the 
Lizard), ſo as to make her diſtance 
weſt from the Lizard 45 leagues ; 
whereas the New Elizabeth, by the 
log, found the run to the * 
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zleagues; whereupon Capt. Man- 
- averred, that the time-keeper 
had ſnewn the diſtance of the Li- 
zard much more exactly than the 
brig's reckoning, though the brig 
had ſeen the Scillys but the even- 
ning before, : 
Capt. Manley now made direct- 
ly for the Thames, and he and 
Mr. Harriſon arrived in a boat at 
Surry-ſtairs, the 18th of July, about 
half paſt three in the afternoon ; 
when it was found, upon compar- 
ing the time-keeper with Mr, 
Short's clock, examined that day 
by the tranſit-inftrument, that, al- 
lowing for the variations of the ther- 
mometer, as ſpecified in Mr. Har- 
riſon's journal, Mr, Harriſon's 
time-keeper wanted 15 ſeconds of 
the mean ſolar time; but that, 
without allowing for ſuch varia- 
tions, and abiding by his declara- 
tion of the uniform gain of one ſe- 
cond a day, it had then gained 54 
kconds, from its departure from 
durry-ſtreet, till its arrival there 
. Wigan, after 156 days, or 22 weeks 
aid 2 days abſence, 
W Mr. Harriſon, ſoon after his ſon's 


y, vun, preſented a memorial to the 
of {Weommiſtioners of longitude; where- 
ey en they met again on the 18th 
rd Wi September 1764, and came to 
ter Wveral reſolutions with reſpe& to 
it- Weftermining, whether Mr. Har- 
ol, I von's time-keeper had or had not 
ner been effectual within the words of 
nd dee ſtatute of queen Anne. And 
at r. Harriſon by petition applied 
the WI” them for the certificate on 
be wich his title to receive the re- 
the ud was to be founded. 
nce ln conſequence of this petition, 
es; Wi! commiſſioners, on the gth of 
the ebr U 


ay 1765, unanimouſly came 
ve following reſolutions ; 
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« Mr. Harriſon's memorial, 
which was laid before the board, 
was again read; and the commiſ- 
ſioners preſent, having taken into 
conſideration ' the difference of 
longitude between Partſmouth, in 
Great Britain, and Bridpe-town, 
in his majeſty's iſland of Barba- 
does, reſulting from a mean of 
correſponding aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, made at both places, 
agrecable to the reſolution. of this 
board, of the 4th and gth of Au- 
guſt 1763, and to the inſtructions 
iven in conſequence thereof; and 
2 compared the ſaid diffe- 


rence with the difference of lon- 


gitude between the ſaid places, 
iven by Mr. Harriſon's time- 
ceeper; they are unanimouſly of 
opinion, that the ſaid time-keeper 
has kept its time with ſufficient 
exactneſs, and without loſing its 
longitude, in the voyage from 
Portſmouth to Barbadoes, beyond 
the neareſt limit required by the 
act of the 12th of queen Anne; 
but even conſiderably within the 
ſame : but, in regard the ſaid Mr. 
John Harriſon hath not yet made 
a diſcovery of the principles upon 
which his ſaid time-keeper 1s con- 
ſtructed ; nor of the method of 
carrying thoſe principles into ex- 
ecution, by means whereof other 
ſuch time-keepers might be fram- 
ed, of ſufficient corre&neſs to 
find the longitude at ſea, within 


the limits by the ſaid act required, 


whereby the ſaid invention might 
be judged practicable and uſe- 
ful in terms of the ſaid act, and 
agreeable to the true intent and 
meaning thereof; the commiſſion- 


ers do not therefore think them- 


ſelves authoriſed to grant any cer- 


tiſcate to the ſaid Mr, John Har- 


riſon, 
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riſon, until he ſhall have made 


a full and clear diſcovery of the 
laid principles and method, and 


the ſame ſhall have been found 
practicable and uſeful to their ſa- 
tis faction. But they are notwith- 
ſtanding of opinion, that applica- 
tion ſhould be made to parliament 
for leave to pay the ſaid Mr. Har- 
riſon, upon his producing his 
time-keeper to certain perſons to 
be 1 by this board, and diſ- 
covering to them the principles, 
and manner of making the ſame, 
ſo much as will make the ſums al- 
zeady advanced to him 10,000 l. 
excluſive of what he has received 
on account of improving his ſaid 
time-keeper; and moreover to 
pay him the remainder of the re- 
ward of 20,000 1. on proof being 
made, to the ſatisfaction of this 
board, that his method will be of 
common and general utility in 
finding the longitude at ſea, with- 
in the neareſt limits required by 


the above-mentioned act of the 


t zth of queen Anne.” 

Mr. Harriſon's ſon, who was at- 
ecnding, was then called in; and 
being acquainted with theſe reſolu- 
tions, deſired that a copy of them 
might be ſent to his father, and 
then withdrew ; when the commiſ- 
Honers reſolved, that a copy of the 


fame be ſent to Mr, John Harriſon 


accordingly, in anſwer to his be- 
fore-mentioned memorial. 
Application was accordingly 
made to parliament, and a bill in 
conſequence of it was paſſed du- 
ing the laſt ſeſſion, for granting 


Mr. Harriſon 10,0001. upon the 


diſcovery of the principles of his 
time-keeper, and 10, ooo I]. more, 
when ſuch other time-keepers ſhall 
have been made and tried, to tne 


* 


of the principles of the ſaid ven 
or time- kee per, agreeable to ” 


before- mentioned act, they! 
ſolye 
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ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners of folved, 
longitude. comply 
At a ſubſequent meeting at the tioned, | 
admiralty, on the 28th of My the cert 
1765, the act paſſed in the lab 1. J. 
ſeſſion of parliament, for explain. by dr aw. 
ing and amending thoſe of the ran 
12th of queen Anne, and 26th of als ſaid 
George II. was read: after which deliver | 
the board went into the conſiders. upon cat! 
tion of proper means for carrying ve Th 
the ſaid act into execution; and explanati 
having diſcourſed ſome time upon FxPerime! 
that part of it which relates w Jacged ne 
giving a reward to Mr. John Ha. les, an 
riſon, upon his diſcovering the to the c. 
principles of his watch or time- watch ; P. 
keeper, his ſon, who was attend. s 1t to 
ing, was deſired to inform the ey oath 
board, in what manner his father -_ by t 
propoſed to diſcover the ſaid prin- - as ma 
ciples. He anſwered, that he or the exa 
was commiſſioned by him to de- 3. That 
liver to the board the identical cate, he 
drawings from which his fad "*P<rfy o. 
watch or time-keeper was made, 2 an 
with explanations thereof in writ- call 4 Ha 
ing; and that his father expected 1 ed in; 
that the commiſſioners will, upon * 
receipt of the ſaid drawings and yy eee 
explanations, give him a certificats » Ne wil 
to enable him to receive the fit t * 
reward directed to be paid him . dn. 0 4 
the above-mentioned act; and tha 12 
he is not authorized by his fathe — te 
to offer any other mode of diſco - BN ſcout 
very. He then withdrew, 5 © met 
The board then took into con 13 of 
fideration the method of diſcover) 2 or tit 
propoſed by Mr. Harriſon; ant 8 * le 
being unanimoufly of opinion . : the 
that drawings and written expli £ "Wh 
nations alone would not be 2 fv! Th 1 . 
ficient and ſatisfactory diſcove ** 
e 


* 4 Perſons to 


Urcovery ſhall 
& ſome time 


folved, that Mr. Harriſon muſt 
comply with what is under-men- 
tioned, before they can give him 
the certificate he requires, viz. 

1. That he hall diſcover fully, 

by drawings and a written expla- 
nation, the- principles upon which 
his ſaid watch is conſtructed, and 
deliver the ſame to rhe board, 
upon oath, 
F 2. That he ſhall give a farther 
» WY cxplanation, by word oof mouth, and 
experimental exhibitions, where 
judged neceſſary, of the ſaid prin- 
ciples, and of every thing relative 
to the conſtruction of the ſaid 
watch; producing the ſame; tak- 
ing it to pieces; and anſwering, 
upon oath, to every queſtion pro- 
poſed by the board, and ſuch per- 
ſons as may be appointed by them 
for the examination thereof. 

3. That, on receiving his cer- 
tificate, he ſhall make over the 

roperty of the three ſeveral time- 
<3 and the watch, | 

Mr. Harriſon's ſon was then 
called in; and theſe reſolutions 
having been read to him, and a 
copy given him to ſhew to his fa- 
ther, he withdrew, 


= At another meeting at the 
b *omiralty on the . of the 
"th be month, Mr. Harriſon was 
* alled in, together with his ſon, 
liſco and diſcourſed with concern- 
ing the method propoſed for the 
* liſcovery of the principles of his 
* watch or time-keeper ; and con- 
ted (at leaſt in the apprehen- 
ou won of the commiſſioners) to do 
cla gteeable to the reſolutions of 
Hof ard, 


The board then took into con- 
erauon the nomination of pro- 


ic 
* xr perſons to be preſent when the 
wy I Uſovery ſhall be made : and, af- 
hre ome time ſpent therein, Mr. 
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Harriſon and his ſon were again 
called in; and {ome perſons, wha 
were named by the commiſſioners, 
having been objected to by them, 
the board came to the following 
reſolutions, which were agreed to 
by Mr, Harriſon, viz. | 

That, in addition to ſuch of 
the commiſſioners who ſhall chuſe 
to be preſent, three gentlemen 
{ſkilled in mechanics, and three 
waichmakers, be appointed to at- 
tend when the above-mentioned 
diſcovery ſhall be made. 

That the former be lord Charles 
Cavendiſh; the rev. Mr. John 
Michell, late Woodwardian pro- 
feſſor at Cambridge; and the rev. 
Mr, William Ludlam, fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge 
and that the latter be Mr. Tho- 
mas Mudge, and Mr. William 
Mathews, of Fleet-ſtreet; and Mr. 
Larcum Kengal, of Furniyal's Inn 
Court, 

And, in caſe any of the former 
ſhould refuſe, that then Mr. John 
Bird, mathematical inſtrument 
maker in the Strand ; and, in caſe 
any of the latter ſhould refuſe, 
that then Mr. Juſtin Vulliamy, of 
Pall-mall, or ſuch other perſons, as 
the commiſſioners ſhall think fit, 
be deſired to ſupply their places. 

That the ſecretary do write to 
the above-mentioned Mr. Michell 
and Mr. Ludlam, and alſo to Mr. 
Mudge, Mr. Mathews, and Mr, 
Kendal, to know if they will un- 
dertake to give their attendance 
when the diſcovery ſhall be made 
and if they will, to deſire they 
will meet the commiſſioners at this 
place on this day fortnight. 

Lord Egmont was pleaſed to 
undertake to write to the ſame 
purpoſe to Lord Charles Caven- - 
diſh, 


I That | 
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That it be an inſtruction to ſuch 
of the above- mentioned gentle- 
nen and watchmakers, as may be 

znclined to attend, to meet Mr. 
Harriſon as ſoon as poſſible, and 
to continue their meetings with 
him without interruption : and 
that they be enjoined not to make 
any diſcovery of the principles of 
the watch 'to any but the board, 
evithout lea ve of the commiſſioners. 

At a meeting at the admiralty 

en the 13th of — following : 
T be rev. Mr. Michell and Mr. 
Ludlam, together with Mr. Bird, 
lord Charles Cavendiſh having 
eclined to come), and Mr. Mudge, 
Mr. Mathews, and Mr. Kendal, 
who were attending in confe- 
quence of the reſolution of the laſt 
board, were introduced ; and af- 
ter ſome converſation about the 
manner, in which it was expected 
Mr. Harriſon ſhould diſcover the 
rinciples of his time-piece, Mr. 
arriſon himſelf, and his ſon, were 
likewiſe called in ; and being in- 
formed thatthe board was now rea- 


dy to fix upon atimefor his making. 


the above - mentioned diſcovery, 
agreeable to the reſolutions of the 
two laſt boards, which had been 
communicated to them, and to 
which he had before given his aſſent; 
he denied ever having given ſuch 
' aſſent, and abſolutely refuſed to do 
it agreeable to thoſe reſolutions ; 
and, at the, ſame time, referred 
the board to a letter, which he 
ſaid he had delivered at their laſt 
meeting, containing his objections 
thereto, The board, not recol- 
lecting any thing of that letter, 
were naturally led into an inqui- 
ry concerning it; and thereupon 
found, that ſuch a one had been 
diſcovered, lying upon the table, 
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by ſome of the commiſſioners who 
remained after the laſt board broke 
up, and had. been given by them 
to the ſecretary ; but it did not ap- 
— to whom the ſaid letter had 

n delivered, or how it came 
upon the table. It was then call. 
ed for, and read in the words fol. 
lowing, vis. 

« My lords, and gentlemen, - 

On Tueſday I received, by 
the hand of my ſon, your reſo. 
lutions on that day; the firſt of 
which is what I thought you 
would demand, therefore my 
ſon was commiſſioned to comply 
with it. 

The firſt part of the ſecond 
reſolution, viz. That I ſhall 
give a farther explanation by word 
of mouth,” may alſo be complied 
with; but it muſt be mentioned 
who I am to give this farther ex- 
planation to, ber I will never at- 
tempt to explain it to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the commiſſioners, and 
who they may appoint; nor will 
Jever come under the directions 
of men of theory. As to the other 
part of this your ſecond reſolution, 
viz. “ Experimental exhibitions, 
where judged neceſſary, relative to 
the ſaid watch, producing the ſame, 
taking it in pieces, and anſwering 
upon oath to every queſtion pro- 
poſed by the board, and ſuch per- 
ſons as may be appointed by them 
for the examination thereof; theſe 
are terms which I cannot comply 
with. 

As to your third reſolution, that 
I certainly will comply with, when 
I have got my juſt reward. 

I cannot help thinking but I am 
extremely ill uſed by gentlemen 
who I might have expected a dif- 
ferent treatment from; for if 4 
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A of the 12th of queen Anne be 
deficient, why have I fo long been 
encouraged under it, in order to 
bring my invention to perfection? 
and, after the completion, why 
was my ſon ſent twice to the Weſt- 
Indies? Had it been ſaid to my 
ſon, when he received the laſt in- 
ſtruction, There will, in caſe you 
ſucceed, be a new act at your re- 
turn, in order to lay you under new 
reſtrictions, which were not thought 
of in the act of the 12th of queen 
Anne ; I ſay, had this been the 
caſe, I might have expected ſome 
ſuch treatment as I now meet with. 

It muſt be owned that my caſe 
is very hard; but J hope I am the 
frſt, and, for my country's ſake, 
ſhall be the laſt that ſuffers by pin- 
ning my faith on an Engliſh act of 
parliament, Had I received my 
juſt reward, for certainly it may 
be fo called after 40 years cloſe ap- 
plication in the improvement of 
that talent which it had pleaſed 
God to give me, then my inven- 
tion would have taken the courſe 
which all improvements in this 
world do, that is, I muſt have in- 
ſtructed workmen in its principles 
and execution, which I ſhould 
have been glad to have had an 
opportunity of doing: but how 
widely this is different to what is 
now propoſed, viz. for me to in- 
ſtruct people that I know nothing 
of, and ſuch as may know nothing 
of mechanics; and if I do not 
make them underſtand to their ſa- 
usfaftion, I may then have no- 
thing ! hard fate indeed to me, 
but till harder to the world, which 
may be deprived of this my inven- 
tion, which muſt be the caſe, ex- 
cept by my open and free manner 
of deſcribing all the principles of it 
to gentlemen and workmen, who 
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almoſt at all times, have had free 
recourſe to ſee my inſtruments ; 
and if any of thoſe workmen ſhall 
have been ſo ingenious as to have 
got my invention, how far you 
will pleaſe to reward them for their 
piracy, muſt be left for you to de- 
termine; and 1 muſt fit myſelf 
down in old age, and thank God 
I can be more eaſy in that I have 
made the conqueſt, and though I 
have no reward, than if I had 


come ſhort of the matter, and by 


ſome deluſion had the reward. I 
am, lords and gentlemen, your 
humble ſervant, 


Joun HARRISsOR.“ 

May 30. 1765. 
Mr. Harriſon was then told by 

a majority of the commiſſioners 
preſent, that, with regard to expe- 
ri mental exhibitions, to which he 


ſeemed to make ſo much objection, 
all that the board meant thereby 


was, that in caſe there ſhould be 


any particular operations relating 
to the conſtruction of his time · 
keeper, which could not be ſuffi- 
ciently explained by words, ſo as 
to convey a full and clear idea of 
the method of executing the ſame, 
in ſuch caſe the board would ex- 
peR to ſee the operation perform- 
ed, or the experiment made. The 
method of tempering his ſprings 
was inſtanced as one of thoſs ope- 
rations or experiments; and it was 
ſuppoſed there might be others of 
the like nature, Upon which Mr. 
Harriſon, probably, not Judging 


the expectations of the commil- 
ſioners ſufficiently definite, left the 


board abruptly, declaring, that 
he never would conſent to it, ſo 
long as he had a drop of Engliſh 
blood in his body.“ His ſon alſo 
withdrew, h 
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I be following form of an oath, 
d upon the above-men- 
tioned reſolutions of the 28th and 
goth of the preceding month, 
was, however, drawn up, Viz, 


« Weſtminſter, to wit, 

I-John. Harriſon do ſwear, that 
the annexed drawings and written 
paper contain à full explanation 
of the principles upon which my 
watch or time-keeper for diſcover- 
ing the longitude is conſtructed: 
ahd I further do ſwear, that I will 
give to the commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by act of parliament for the diſ- 
covery of the longitude at ſea, an 
to the reverend Mr. John Mi- 
chell, the reverend Mr. William 
Ludlam, Mr. John Bird, Mr. 
Thomas Mudge, Mr. William 
Mathews; and Mr. Larcum Ken- 
dal, who have been choſen by them 
to be preſent at the diſcovery, ſuch 
further explanation by word of 
mouth, and by experimental ex- 
hibitions, where judged neceſſary, 
as. ſhall be required of me rela- 
tive to the conſtruction of the ſaid 
watch or time- keeper ; and that [ 
will produce the ſame, take it to 
pieces, and anſwer truly to every 
queſtion propoſed by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, and the other perſons 
above. mentioned, or any of them, 
relating thereto.” 
> Mr. Harriſon's ſon, his father 
being gone, was then called in; 
and the ſaid form having been 
ſhewn to him, he was aſked, if he 
thonght his father would take it 
previous to the diſcovery ; he an- 
ſwered in the negative, and told 
the board, that his father had de- 
clared before he went, that he 
would have nothing further to do 
with it. | 
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pon this, Mr. Harriſon's ſp 
having been firſt deſired to with, 
draw; the board unanimouſly te, 
folved, that the terms which hat 
been propoſed to Mr. Harriſon, for 
a diſcovery of the principles and 
conſtruftion of his watch, or time. 
keeper, were reaſonable and pro. 
per; and that, as he had ſo per. 
emptorily tefuſed to comply there. 
with, they did not think themſelves 
authoriſed to give him any cert. 
ficate, or that it was to atiy purpoſe 
to treat with him any further upon 
the matter, till he altered his pre- 
ſent ſentiments. | 
But, notwithſtanding this miſun- 
derſtanding between the commiſ- 
ſioners and Mr. Harriſon, another 
board was held at the admiralty on 
the 18th of July, when Mr. Har- 
riſon gave in the following letter, 


« My lords, and gentlemen, 

Having ſeen a printed account 
of the proceedings of the hon. the 
board of longitude, and that the 


hon, board have reſolved, that by 


my refuſal to comply with the 
terms propoſed by them, they do 
not think themſelves authoriſed 
to give me any certificate, or that 


it is to any purpoſe to treat with 


me any further upon this matter, 
till I alter my preſent ſentiments ; 
I humbly beg leave, to prevent 
any ' miſtakes, to mention in writ- 
ing my ſentiments to this hon. 
board, which are, and always were 
(ner unfortunately miſunder- 
ood), that I ſhall be always ready 
to give a full diſcovery of the 
principles and conſtruction of my 
time-keeper, which, if this hon. 
board think proper, I will iu 
do by drawings and explanations 
in writing; and I allo will ex: 
plan 
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Red-lion-ſq 
July 18th, | 


Some tim. 
Rice betwe 
Harriſon w; 


in on oath or make any ex- 
erment which * of the fix gen- 
emen appointed by the board 
ay think neceſſary, and a time 
nited when I ſhall be intitled to 


nd eive even one moiety of the re- 
ne. rd, which 1 apprehend myſelf 
ro- Whilily intitled to by the ſtatute of the 
er: WH 2th of queen Anne. And I hope 
re. Won will not think either me or 


ny ſon wanting in reſpect due to 
the commiſſioners, in refuſing to 
mdertake any thing, which we 
fid not know whether it was or 
was not in our power to perform; 
much leſs can I be blamed if I re- 
fuſe an oath, the terms of which Ido 
not underſtand, but ſeems to me to 
de an obligation to make any ex- 
on Wheriments, which may be required 
Jar- Nef me by any of the hon. commiſ- 
er, Whoners, or whom they may appoint, 
 Wvithoor ſpecifying what ſuch ex- 
periments may be, or where or 
unt rden they are to be made, And 
the i in my letters to this honourable 
the I board there are any expreſſions 
by 
the 


which may have given offence, I 
dope the honourable board will 
do cnfder that my time has been ſo 
aſed I folly employed in obeying their 
that ¶ commands, that I am unacquainted 
vith I with the proper forms of addreſs ; 
ter, WW and rather do juſtice to the integri- 
ts ; of my ſentiments, than blame 
vent I de coarſe manner in which they 
it · ¶ ve expreſſed, and judge me by my 
don. works, and not by my writings. 


der- Vd. lion-ſquare I am, &c. 
ady Jay 18th, 1765. | 

the 

my Joun HARRILSOx. 


dial Some time after this, the diffe- 
1005 ace between the board and Mr. 
ex. amiſon was compromiſed in the 
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Here a blark was left for the commiſſioners to fi l ups 
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following manner, viz. 'That Mr. 
Harriſon ſhould diſcover the prin» 
ciples of his watch to fix gentle. 
men, who ſhould attend in a bod 
at Mr. Harriſon's houſe, fro 
time to time, till they were ſuffi 
ciently acquainted with the con- 
ſtruction of it; and that, in caſe 
any difficulty ſnould ariſe among 
the ſaid ſix gentlemen, the mat- 
ter ſnould be referred to the earl 
of Egmont. Accordingly, the 
two Mr. Harriſons were ſworn the 
following morning, to diſcover, 
truly and faithfully, the whole of 
the invention, 

This engagement they ſo faith- 
fully complied with, that on -the 
22d of Auguſt they obtained the 
following certigcate. 

« We whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed do certify, that Mr. 
John Harriſon has taken his time- 
keeper to pieces in the preſence of 
us, and explained the principles 
and conſtruction thereof, and every 
thing relative thereto, to our en- 


tire ſatisfattion ; and that he alſo 


did to our ſatis faction anſwer to 
every queflion propoſed by us or 
any of us relative thereto; and 
that we have compared the draw- 


ings of the ſame with the parts, and 


do find that they perfectly corre- 
ſpond. 


Red - lion- ſquare, 
Aug. 22d. 1765. 


Nevil Maſkelyne, 
John Michell, 
Will. Ludlam, 
John Bird, » 
Thomas Mudge, 
William Mathews, 
Larcum Kendal.” 


And 
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And the ebmmiſſioners of lon- 
gitude ſoon after granted Mr. Har- 
riſon the followin 


the commiſſioners of the navy. 


| Certificate of the commiſſioners of 


the longitude, to the commiſſioners 
of the navy, relating to Mr. Har- 
riſen's time-keeper, 


Gentlemen, 1 
Whereas, by an act paſſed in 
the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, (for 


explaining and rendering more 


effectual two acts for providing 
== rewards for ſuch perſons as 

ould diſcover the longitude at 
ſea, one made in the 12th of the 
zeign of queen Anne, and the 
other in the 26th year of the reign 
of king George II.), it is amongſt 
other things enacted, that one 
moiety of the greateſt reward, 
which is directed in and by the 
faid act of the 12th of queen Anne, 
-to be paid to the firſt author or 
authors, diſcoverer or diſcoverers, 
of a proper method for finding the 
ſaid longitude at ſea, ſhall be paid 
to Mr. John Harriſon, his execu- 
tors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, 
when, and ſo ſoon as the principles 
upon which his watch, or time- 
keeper, is conſtructed, are fully 


diſcovered, and explained to the - 


ſatis faction of the commiſſioners 
appointed by the above-mentioned 
acts, for the diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude at ſea, or the major part of 
them; and when, and fo ſoon as 


the faid John Harriſon hath aſſign- 


ed to the ſaid commiſſioners, for 
the uſe of the public, the property 
of the three ſeveral time-keepers, 


which in and by certain articles 


* Rev. Mr. John Michell, rev. Mr. William Ludlam, Mr. John Bird 
Mr. Thomas Mudge, Mr. William Mathews, Mr. Larcum Kendal. 
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(which he hath entered into vit 
your board) he agreed to deliver 
up, and alſo the property of the 
aforeſaid watch; or time-keeyer, 
deducting from, and out of the 
ſaid moiety fo to be paid to the ſaid 
John Harriſon as above-mention- 
ed, the ſum of 2500 1. already ad. 
vanced and paid to him; And 
whereas the ſaid John Harriſon 
hath fully diſcovered and explain. 
ed the principles upon which bit 
ſaid watch, or time-keeper, is 
eonſtructed, to the fix perſons 
named in the margin, *, who wen 
appointed by the ſaid commil. 
ſioners to receive the ſaid diſco- 
very, and explanation, as -appear- 
ed by their reports made to uy 
the major part of the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, at our late meeting, on 
the 12th of laſt month ; and = 
as the ſaid John Harriſon hath, 
fince that time, aſſigned to us, and 
the reſt of the commiſſioners fot 
the diſcovery of the longitude, for 
the uſe of the public, the property 
of the ſaid watch, and of the three 
ſeveral other time-keepers aboye- 
mentioned; we do, in purſuance 
of the directions contained in the 
aforeſaid act of the laſt ſeſſions 
of parliament, hereby certify the 
ſame to you, and deſire you to 
make out a bill upon the treaſurer 
of his majeſty's navy, for the ſum 
of 7500 l. to be paid to the ſaid 
John Harriſon, which, with the 
ſum of 2500 l. already advanced, 
and paid to him, (which is to be 
deducted as before mentioned) will 
be a moiety of the greateſt reward 
provided the aforeſaid act ol 
the 12th of queen Anne ; whic 
ſaid. ſum of 75001. is to be pai 
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dut of any money in the ſaid trea- 
ſater's hands, unapplied to the uſe 
of the navy. 

And whereas it was agreed, at 
our faid late meeting, that the ſaid 
| Mr. John Michell, and Mr. Wil- 
+ liam Ludlam, ſhould be allowed 
a |. each, to defray the expences 
aich they had been put to in 
of coming up to London, and ſtay- 
1-H ing here ſome days to attend Mr. 
i Harriſon, to receive the ſaid diſ- 
ul covery ; and that the faid Mr. 

ohn Bird, Mr. Thomas Mudge, 

r. William Mathews, and Mr. 
Larcum Kendal, ſhould be allowed 
2; 1, each, to compenſate for their 
los of time, whilſt attending Mr. 
Harriſon for the ſame purpoſe ; 

We do defire you to make out 
bills upon the treaſurer of the na- 
ry, for the ſum of 50 l. to be paid 
out of any money that may be in 
bis hands, unapplied as aforeſaid) 
teach of the two former, for de- 
mying their ſaid expences ; and 
for the ſum of 25 1. to be paid to 
eich of the four latter, to com- 
penſate for their loſs of time ac- 
trdingly . 

And whereas Mr. George Wit- 
hell has undertaken to compute, 
porreſt, and print one thouſand 

dies of general tables, invented 
y bim for finding the effects of the 
prallax and refraction, which ta- 
&5 we think will be uſeful to na- 
Ration, and for which we are to 
ke him a certain allowance: 
u whereas, at our late meeting, 
cd, upon his repreſentation that 
Vas 1n want of money to en- 
d him to go on with the ſaid 
ab agree that he ſhould have 
Iimpreſt of 100 l. on account ; 
* 0 further deſire you to make 
a bill upon the treaſurer of the 
. for the ſum of 1001. to be 
Ver. VIII. 
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paid, by way of impreſt, (out of any 
money that may be in his hands, 
unapplied as aforeſaid), unto the 
ſaid George Witchell, to enable 
him to go on with the above-men- 
tioned tables, for finding the effeQts . 
of parallax and refration. 

Dated at the admira::y the 28th 
day of October, 1765, and ſigned 
and ſealed by the thirteen commiſ- 
ſioners then preſent. 


Mr. Ludlam, likewiſe, preſent- 
ed the board of Jongitude with 
the following ſhort view, &c. 
which has ſince appeared in the 
public papers. 


A ſport view of the improvenents 
made or attempted in Mr. Harri- 
ſon's watch, 


The defects in common watches, 
which Mr. Harriſon propoſes to 
remedy, are chiefly theſe : | 

1. That the main ſpring acts 
not conſtantly with the fame force 
upon the wheels, and through 
them upon the balance. 

2. That the balance, either urg- 
ed with an unequal force, or meet- 
ing with a different reſiſtance from 
the air, or the oil, or the friction, 
vibrates through à greater or leſs 
arch. | 
3. That theſe unequal vibra- 
tions are not performed in equal 
times. | 

4. That the force of the ba 
lance-ſpring is altered by a change 
of heat. 

1. To remedy the firſt defect, 
Mr. Harriſon has contrived, that 
his watch ſhall be moved by a ve- 
ry tender ſpring, which never un- 
rolls itſelf more than one eighth 
— of a turn, and acts upon the 

alance through one wheel only. 
But ſuch a ſpring cannot keep the 
K watch ' 


} © 
f 
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watch in motion a long time. He 
bas therefore joined another, whoſe 
office is to wind up the firſt ſpring 
eight times in every minute, and 
which is itſelf wound up but once 
in a day. 

2. To remedy the ſecond defect, 
Mr. Harriſon uſes a much ſtrong- 
er balance-ſpring than in a com- 
mon watch. For if the force of 
this ſpring upon the balance re- 
mains the ſame, whilſt the force 
of the other varies, the errors ariſ- 
ing from that variation will be the 
leb, as the fixed force 1s the great- 
er. But a ſtronger ſpring will re- 

quire either a heavier or a larger 
balance. A heavier balance would 
have a greater friction. Mr. Har- 
riſon therefore increaſes the dia- 
meter of it. In a common watch 
it is under an inch, in this of Mr. 
Harriſon's two inches and two 
tenths. 

3- Had theſe remedies been per- 
ſect, it would have been unneceſ- 
ſary to conſider the defects of the 
third fort, But the methods al- 
ready deſcribed only leſſening the 
errors, not removing them, Mr. 
Harriſon uſes two ways to make 
the times of the vibrations equal, 
though the arches may be un- 
equal. One is to place a pin, fo 
that the balance-ſpring, preſſing 
againſt it, has its force increaſed ; 
but increaſed leſs when the vibra- 
tions are larger; the other to give 
the palates ſuch a ſhape, that the 
wheels preſs them with leſs ad- 
vantage, when the vibrations are 
larger. 

4. To remedy the laſt deſect, 
Mr. Harriſon uſes a bar com- 
pounded of two thin plates of braſs 
and ſteel, about two inches in 
length, riveted in ſeveral places 
together, faſtened at one end, and 
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having two pins at the other, he, 
tween which the balance-ſpring 
paſſes. If this bar be ſtraight ig 
temperate weather (braſs chang- 
ing its length by heat more than 
ſteel), the braſs fide becomes con- 
vex when it is heated; and the 
ſteel ſide, when it is cold: and 
thas the pins lay hold of a different 
part of the ſpring in different de. 

rees of heat, and lengthen or 

orten it, as the regulator does in 
a common watch. 

The two firit of theſe improve. 
ments, any good workman, who 
ſhould be permitted to view and 
take to Ju Mr. Harriſon's 
watch, and be acquainted with the 
tools he uſes, and the direction; 
he has given, could, without 
doubt, exactly imitate. He could 
alſo make the palates of the ſhape 
propoſed ; but for the other im- 
provements, Mr. Harriſon has 
given no rules. He ſays, that he 
adjuſted thoſe parts by repeated 
trials, and that he knows no other 
method. This ſeems to require 
patience and perſeverance ; but 
with theſe qualifications other 
workmen need not deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs equal to Mr. Harriſon's, 
There is no reaſon to ſuſpect thi 
Mr. Harriſon has concealed fro 
us any part of his art. 

If our opinion of the excellenc 
and uſefulneſs of this machine by 
aſked, I muſt fairly own, that n0 
thing but experience can deter 
mine the uſe of it with certainty 
however, I think it my duty to de 
clare to the board the beſt judgmen 
I can form. 

The firſt of Mr. Harriſon's alt 
rations is, I believe, an improve 
ment, but not very conſiderabig 
Probably if the other defects 1 
common watches could be res 
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ed, the changes in the force of the 
main ſpring would not occaſion 
ſuch errors as would make them 
uſeleſs at ſea. 

The next alteration ſeems to be 
of greater importance. I ſuppoſe 
that it contributes more to the ex- 
| «neſs of the watch, than all the 
t other changes put together. But 
þ it is attended with ſome inconve- 
nience, The watch 1s liable to 
be diſordered, and even ſtopt by 
almoſt any ſudden motion, and, 
when ſtopt, does not move again 
of itſelf, But as it has gone two 
voyages without any ſuch acci- 
dent, it may ſeem that this danger 
at ſea is not conſiderable. 

The principle on which Mr. 
Harriſon forms the alterations of 
the third fort is, that the longer 
vibrations of a balance moved by 
the ſame ſpring, are performed in 
leſs time. This is contrary to the 
received opinion among philoſo- 
phers and workmen. But if Mr. 
Harriſon is right, yet whether the 
method he has propoſed will cor- 
ret the errors, or not, is to me 
quite uncertain. 

The laſt alteration before men- 
tioned is ingenious and uſeful 
but that it can be made to anſwer 
exattly to the different degrees of 
beat, ſeems not probable. 

WILLIAM LUDLAM. 


Remarks upon the above ſhort view, 
Ge, by a friend of iur. Harri- 


fon's, 


As there are ſome expreſſions in 
the above ſhort view, which may 
have as bad an effect on the pub- 
le againſt Mr. Harriſon's inven- 


ered, already had at the board 
if longitude, the following re- 


un, as they have, it is to be 
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marks upon them will not, J hope, 
be thought impertinent. 

Mr. Ludlam ſets out by enume- 
rating ſome defects in common 
watches, which Mr. Harriſon pro- 
poſes to remedy ; next he attempts 
to explain the remedies made uſe 
of by Mr. Harriſon, againſt thefe 
defects. He then ſays, that ſome 
of theſe improvements a good 
workman may without doubt ex- 
actly imitate ; but as to others of 
them, Mr. Harriſon has given 
no rules, but ſays that he adjuſted 
thoſe parts by repeated trials, and 
that he knows no other method. 
This ſeems to require patience and 
r but with theſe qua- 
ifications, other workmen need 
not deſpair of ſucceſs equal to Mr. 
Harriſon's,” 

Mr. Ludlam ſeems to com- 
plain here, that Mr, Harriſon has 
— no rules. I ſhould be glad to 

now what rules are made uſe of 
to bring a common regulator to 
time; and, if it has one of Mr. 
Harriſon's compound pendulums, 
by what rule it ſhall be made fo, 
that, immediately on its being 
firſt ſet a going, it ſhall neither 
go faſt nor flow with heat or cold, 
nor faſt nor ſlow in general. Be- 
fore a clock is ſet a going, no 
man can tell by any rule at what 
rate it will go; and the only me- 
thod to regulate it, is by repeated 
trials of its performance. The 
improvements, which Mr. Ludlam 
here ſays that Mr. Harriſon has 
2 no rule for, are exactly 

imilar with this. Mr. Ludlam 
muſt be ſenſible that experience 
alone can be the rule. 

Many perſons, who are c- 
quainted how long Mr. Harriſon 
has been improving his invention, 


may judge from the above words, 
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that, if a workman will apply zo or 
$0 years, he need not deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs equal to Mr. Harriſon's ; but it 
was not till the year 1757, that 
Mr. Harriſon firſt thought of re- 
ducing his improvements into- this 
ſmall fize, in which Mk. Ludlam 
examined them; fo that he had not 
only the time-keeper then to make, 
but alſo_a great number of tools, 
which muſt always be the caſe in 
new inventions; notwithſtanding 
which, this time - keeper was 
ready to go to ſea by the beginning 
of the year 1761. If the three 
watch-makers, who were appoint- 
ed to receive this invention, were 
to be aſked, how long they ſhould 
be i — one of the beſt 
common watches, provided they 
had all their tools to prepare firſt, 
I believe they would frankly own, 
that it would have taken half 
this time to have completed ſuch 
a watch; and were theſe three 
watch- makers, who are undoubt- 
edly as good workmen as ever 
took tool in hand, each of them to 
make ſach a common watch, and 
all uſe the ſame patience and per- 
ſeverance, yet it does not follow, as 
a natural conſequence, 'that, when 
theſe watches were finiſhed, they 
ſhould all go alike; no! patience 
and perſeverance is only the finiſh- 
ing of the work, and not the foun- 
dation to build upon, 

Mr. Ludlam, in giving his opi- 
nion of this invention to the board, 
ſays the firſt of Mr. Harriſon's 
alterations is, he believes, an 
improvement, but not very con- 
fiderable, &c. Mr. Harriſon told 
them, that he did not know whe- 
ther or not this might be omit- 
ted, when his watches came into 
general uſe; but that he did not at 
- "na chuſe to omit it, as it cer- 
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tainly was the buſineſs of with th 
man who invented any thing, u the penc 
make uſe of all the improvement the ſaid 
that tended to perfection, as, if can be { 
afterwardy his invention ſhould be make it 
found ſufficiently correct without be adjuſt 
this or that improvement, it then heat ſhal 
might be omitted. Mr. Ludlan, loſe ; ani 
therefore, is right in ſaying, that, WW is the 
if all the other defects in common 
watches could be removed, this 
would mot be of ſuchi conſequence Ficaciow. 
as to make them uſeleſs at ſea, perſons 
Mr. Ludlam then ſays, that the theſe ww 
next alteration ſeems to be of ſuch me 
greater importance, and ſuppoſes it in pr 
that it contributes more to the ance fi 
exactneſs of the watch than all the phy fic or 
other changes put together, But 
that it is attended with ſome in- IRS 
convenience, and that the watch 1s any, 
liable to be diſordered, and even WF it in the 
ſtopt, by almoſt any ſudden motion, WF can be hac 
Ke. Now I do affirm, that no next houſe 
motion, that can be communicated i bed, head 


to it from a ſhip, or other carriage, ¶ between th 


can ever have the leaſt tendency Wl and in a ho 
to ſtop it. For a ſhip to wake Then b 
it ſtand, ſne muſt yaw ſo quick (che extremi 
to keep time with the watch's ba- and thighs, 
lance, which makes five vibrations Wl from the 9 
in a ſecond, and this ſhe mult 00 8 of the tom, 
for ſome time together. of the bac 

The laſt alteration Mr. Ludlam continue te 
mentions, he ſays is ingenious and conſiderable 
uſeful, but that it can be ma may therch, 
to anſwer exactly to the different ſectually, \ 
degrees of heat, ſeems not proba notion; too 
ble. But by Mr. Harriſon's inv ge heat a 
tion of the gridiron pendulum, 03) bladders fil 
not a clock be made to go ſalt ve bricks he 


heat, or flow with heat, and (028 flange], may 


contrary with cold ; and, thert- ſoles of 
fore, muſt there not be a medium, wm. pits, an 
between the two, where it will d The ſmoke 
neither ? The principles of the = blown u 
trivance in the watch again! te ding very 
effects of heat and cold are che — a com 


with thoſe of the contrivance in 
the pendulum ; and, conſequently, 
the ſaid contrivance in the watch 
can be ſo adjuſted, that heat ſhall 
make it gain, or loſe ; or it may 
be adjuſted ſo, that no degree of 
heat ſhall make it either gain or 
loſe; and the rule for adjuſting it 
o is the going of the time-keeper, 


— 


Ifracious method of treating drowned 
perſons ; yet ſo plain and eaſy, that 
thoſe who happen to be preſent at 
fuch melancholy accidents, may put 
it in practice, without any aſſiſti- 
ance from perſons converſant in 


phyfic or ſurgery. 


IRST pull the cloaths, if 

any, off the body, and wrap 
it in the warmeſt coverings that 
can be had ; then remove 1t to the 
next houſe, and place it, in a warm 
ded, head and every other part, 
detween the blankets, on the back, 
and in a horizontal poſture. 

Then begin gradually to rub 
the extremities, v1z. the arms, legs, 
and thighs, and likewiſe the belly, 
rom the groin upwards to the pit 
of the ſtomach, and alſo the ſmall 
of the back, with warm cloths ; 
continue to rub them ſo for a 
eonſiderable time, that the blood 
my thereby be gradually, yet ef- 
ſeftually, warmed, and put into 
notion; too ſudden an application 
of heat would be deſtructive. 
bladders filled with warm water, 
it bricks heated and wrapped in 
lane], may now be applied to 
the foles of the feet, under the 
em- pits, and between the thighs, 
te ſmoke of tobacco may next 

' dlown op the fundament; a 
ug very eaſily done, even 
« common tobacco pipe, by 
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introducing the ſmall end, and» 
when lighted, covering its mouth 
with a thin filk handkerchief, or 
a piece of paper pierced through 
with pin-holes, and then blowing 
ſtrongly through ſuch paper or 


handkerchief. The ſmoke will 


by that means paſs into the in- 
teſtines. 

This practice, how inſignificant 
ſoever it may appear in the eyes of 
ſome perſons, is, notwithſtanding, 
of the higheſt importance for the 
irritating of the inteſlines, which 
the heat and acrimony of the to- 
bacco ſmoke will effectually do; 
and for exciting the muſcles ſub- 
ſervient to reſpiration to renew 
their action, on which life imme- 
diately depends, 

The covering of the head with 
blankets is likewiſe of great conſe- 
quence, for thereby the lungs are 
guarded againſt the too ſudden in- 
greſs of the air, upon the renewal 
of reſpiration, which would be 
dangerous, 

Sneezing 
by applying ſomething acrid to 
the noſe, ſuch as ſpirits of harts- 
horn, or fal-volatile, or even by 
blowing common ſnuff up the 
noſtrils. | 

When life begins to return, 3 
few ounces of blood ſhould be 
taken away from the arm, TP 

Though many bodies, which 
had lain ſeveral hours under water, 
have by theſe means alone, or ſome 
ſuch ſimilar treatment, been fre- 
quently reſtored to life; yet the 
advice and aſſiſtance of perfons 
converſant in phyſic and — 
ought not to be neglected, when it 
can poſſibly be procured. Only the 
method above laid down ſhould in 
the mean time be carefully pur- 
ſued. > 
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'As this method is not deſigned 
for the view of ſuch gentlemen, 
bronchotomy need not be mention- 
ed, as that operation cannot be 


performed by any other. 


Cheap, eaſy, and expeditious method of 
conſtructing houſes, which have 
bren found to be very uſeful heſpi- 
tals fer the recovery of the fick ; 
and, therefore, may, probably, make 
very wholeſome places of reſidence 

r the healthy ; with remarks on 
the beſt method of procuring a free 
circulation of air in common build- 


ings. 
HE firſt thing to be done is to 


chuſe a dry and airy fituation, 
en a gravelly or chalky foil if poſ- 
fible ; upon this lay down the plan 


of your building, making one end 


of it face that quarter, from whence 
the pureſt and healthieſt winds may 
be expected to blow, of a breadth 
that can be conveniently roofed. 
Then, if boarding does not come 
ſo cheap, drive ſtakes, at about ſix 
feet diſtance from each other, into 
the ground, ſo as to ſtand about fix 
feet above it; and, interlacing them 
with wattles, coat the wattles on the 
ſide next the weather, with freſh 
ſtraw ; and make the roof in the 
ſame manner, but thicker, or of 
thatch in the uſual way, with a hole 
at the very top of it, to open occa- 
ſlonally. Let the end of the build- 
ing facing the wholeſomeſt quarter 
lie open ſome feet back, ſo as to 
form a porch, where the convaleſ- 
cents may take the air without 


danger of any injury from the pe 


weather. A large chimney and 
kitchen Foe may be erected at the 
other end. Tf the ſoil happens to 


be chalky or gravelly, you may 
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hollow it four or five feet de, 
within a foot or - eighteen inches 
of the walls, but let the ſteps in. 
to this hollow lie far enough with. 
in the porch, that no water ma 
get into it; and, if of chalk, the 
ſteps may not grow ſlippery, in 
wet weather. From time to time 
open the vent-hole at the roof, by 
means of which all the unwhole. 
ſome infectious air, as being warm. 
er, and conſequently lighter than 
that which 1s pure and wholeſome, 
will be driven out by the ruſhing 
in of the freſh air; a purpoſe, 
which the little openings, that may 
be left in the ſides and roofs of 
ſuch rude and haſty buildings, will, 
even of themſelves, anſwer ſo well, 
as ſufficiently to compenſate any 
cold they may let in, even in the 
coldeſt months. Let the floor, like- 
wiſe, be ſcraped three or four inches 
deep every five or ſix days, and 
what comes off removed to ſome diſ- 
tance. Halls of this kind, fifty feet 
long, and twenty broad, coſt but 
a trifle to build; yet, with theſe 
precautions, (even without the ad- 
dition of clean ſtraw for every 
new patient to lie on, incloſed 
in clean waſhed ſacks fit for the 
purpoſe, which come infinitely 
cheaper than the bare cleaning 
of flock or even feather beds, ſup- 
oſing it poſſible to clean ſuch 
ds), proved of infinitely more 
advantage in the recovery of ſick 
ſoldiers, than the low- rooſed rooms 
of the farm-houſes of the Iſle of 
Wight, or even the better accom- 
— + of Cariſbrooke Caſtle 
in the ſame iſland, in which there 
riſhed four times the number of 
ſick, that there did in var — 
rary receptacles; Which we 
firſt 2 by doctor 3 
leſby, on occaſion of ſome * 
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infections of which we have given 


an inſtance from him in our Natural 
Hiſtory, page 88. 

Is it not ſurpriſing, that we 
have not availed ourſelves more of 
the above diſcovery in natural hiſ- 
tory, being, perhaps, the moſt im- 
portant the moderns can boaſt of, 
in that moſt uſeful ſcience, viz. the 


ſuperior lightneſs of anwholeſome 


and infectious air! The upper 
aſhes in moſt houſes, even of thoſe 
who pretend to ſome knowledge in 
theſe matters, are generally im- 
moveable, by means of which no 
part of the foul air above the level 
of the loweſt rail of the other 
ſah's greateſt riſe, can eſcape by 
the window; and, if it eſcapes 
by the doors, it is generally, for 
want of a vent in the higheſt part 
of the roof, merely to accumulate 
in the upper ſtory of the houſe, 
and add to the infection, which the 
great quantities of old furniture 
uſually ſtored up there are, of 
themſelves, but too apt to create, 
when care is not frequently taken 
to open the windows of it. Thus, 
the chief benefit to be expected 
from lofty rooms is in a great mea- 
ſure loſt, Whereas, were the up- 
per ſaſhes contrived to come down, 
all the air might be eaſily chang- 
ed, and that almoſt inſenfibly, 
by letting them down an inch or 
two, Nay, the upper ſaſh might be 
often let entirely down with leſs 
danger or inconvenience from cold, 
than the lower thrown up the tenth 
part of an inch, though the doin 

of the former would be * 
vith infinitely more advantage to 
the health of the inhabitants than 
the latter. It is, perhaps, on this 
principle, that we are to account 
tor the good health enjoyed by the 
door, who live crowded in damp 


2 
v3S- 3 
cellars, . and often with great num- 

bers of rabbits, poultry, and even | 
ſwine about them. Theſe cellars. |! 
are open to the ſtreet, with doors | 
reaching from the floor to the very 
ceiling, but never ſo cloſe at bottom | 
or at top as to prevent a free cir-, 
culation of air; in conſequence of 
which, that all-vivifying fluid, as 
faft as it is ſpoiled by paſſing 
through the lungs of the inhabi- 
tants and their ſtock, or is infected 
by their inſenſible perſpiration, ex- 
crements, &c. is driven out and 
replaced by the freſh air, 

Much, therefore, as the conſtruc- 
tion of party- walls. may be thought 
worthy of the interpoſition of par- 
liament, to prevent the ſpreading of 
fire, the conſtruction of windows, 
to prevent the breeding and ſpread- 
ing of ſickneſs, ſeems to deſerve it 
;ofoirely more, as the latter is a 
conſtant and general evil, and, be- 
ſides, infinitely more dangerous 
from the ſecret manner in which it 
ſteals open. 


6 


Method of building chimneys that will 
not [moke. . 


8 ARC any thing can render 
a houſe more diſagreeable than 
bad venting chimneys. Beſides the 
pernicious conſequences that at- 
tend it with regard to health, the 
ſmoke ſullies and ſpoils linen and 
other cloaths, dirties and disfi- 
gures the furniture, ruſts the me- 
tals, and duns the complexion, In 
fine, the troubles attending it are 
univerſal, 

Workmen have different me- 
thods of drawing up the funnels cf 
chimneys, generally according to 
their own — and judgments, 
and ſometimes according to the cuſ- 

K 4 toms 
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toms of places. They are ſeldom 
directed by ſound rational princi- 

les. 
r It will be found, for the moſt 
part, that the ſmoking of chim- 
neys is owing to their being carried 
up narrower near the top than be- 
low, or zigzag all in angles: in ſome 
caſes, indeed, it is owing to acciden- 
tal cauſes, but, for the moſt part, to 
thoſe two above mentioned. Where 
they are carried up in the pyramid 
or (apering form, eſpecially if the 
houſe be of a conſiderable height, it 
is ten to one but that they ſome- 
times ſmoke, The air in the 
rooms, being rarehied, is forced into 
the funnel of the chimney, and re- 
ceives from the fire an additional 
force to drive up the ſmoke. Now, 
it is evident, that, the further up 
the ſmoke flies, the leſs is this 
force that drives it ; the ſlower it 
muſt move; and, conſequently, the 
more room, in proportion, it ſhould 
have to move in, whereas in the 
uſual way it has leſs, by the ſides of 
the chimney being gathered cloſer 
and cloſer together. 

The method I propoſe of carrying 
up chimneys will be objefted to by 
ſome thus. The wider a chimney 
is at the top, ſay they, the more 
liberty has the wind to blow down, 
Very true; but is it not reſiſted in 

going down, both by the form of 
the chimney, and other evident 
cauſes, ſo that it muſt return again? 
In the other way, when the wind 
blows down, the refiflance bein 
leſs, the wind and ſmoke-are, if 
may uſe the expreſſion, impriſon- 
ed, and make tbe ſmoke puff out 
bejow. | 

The writer of this was much 
troubled with that bad companion ; 
to get rid of which a great many 
things were devited by different 


venience 
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workmen. A kind of barrel un 
ſet upon the top of the chimney, 
and a vane to turn the vent. fide 


from the wind; but it did not an- 


ſwer expectation. About the grate; 
alterations were often made, in the 
methods commonly made uſe of, 
but to no purpoſe, The chimney; 
were even pulled down to as little 
advantage, every  workman pre. 
tendin y could infallibly remedy 
the evil. One of them was made 
with crooks this way and that way, 
as if that would adminiſter relief, 

At laſt, it was found neceſſary to 
have it done in another way; and 
this appeared to be the only ra, 
tional one. 

A vent was carried up as per. 
pendicular as poſſible, at leaſt with. 
out angles, and made about three or 
four inches wider at top than bot- 


tom; and the funnel gathered in 


a throat, directly above the fire. 
place, and ſo widening according 
to this direction. 

This ſame method, having been 
made uſe of ſeveral times ſince, 
has never failed. 

What is remarkable, the houſe 
where this method was tried, is 
ſituate under a high mountain, to 
the ſouthward, from which ſtrong 
blaſts blow down upon it, but we 
do not at preſent find any incon- 
rom them. When the 
doors ſtand open, the draught 15 
ſo ſtrong, that it will carry a piece 
of paper out at the head of the 
chimney. 

Some of the beſt workmen fol. 
low this method, but it is far from 
being general, And 'it is on this 
account that theſe ſentiments are 
publiſhed, 

Your, &c. 


J. M. C. 
La) 


Dumfries, 
Aug. 9. 1765. 
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[oh method of making ſeed, fown in 
| the field, germ and take root in 
the drieft Jeaſons ; from the learn- 
. id doctor Haſelqui/i”s obJervations 
$ „ /ubjetts of matural hiftory, 
e during his voyage to Paleſtine, 


, publiſhed by the celebrated Lin- 


's neu.. 

le | 

e. IT is well known, that in ſome 
ly parts of Egypt very little rain 


de Wills in the whole year; the amaz- 
y, Wing fertility of their ſoil entirely 
4 depending on the annual overflow- 
to Ning of the Nile. | 


when corn is ſown, the land ſhould 
not be over dry, as in that caſe it 
ill frequently periſh, inſtead of 


ch. Weerming, and putting forth its 
e or {Woot and blade. Now, in Egypt, 
zot- Wt one of their ſowing ſeaſons, the 
in Ferch appears to be quite parched 
ire- Whip, © that, without ſome artificial 
ling emedy, it would be to little pur- 
poſe for them to lay their. corn in 
deen {tlie ground. This remedy conſiſts 
nce, Wi moiſtening the bottom of each 
ſorrow * the laſt ploughing, 
ouſe Wi the following very eaſy and 
„ is MWinple manner. 
„ to The ploughman throws over his 
rong {oulder a leathern bag full of wa- 
t we r with a pipe running from the 
con- Wottom of it, under his arm, into 
\ the e upper end of a tube, that goes 
ht 15 om one of the plough- handles to 
piece Nee back of the plaugh-ſhare. 
the It is eaſy to conceive, that, 
den the above-mentioned pipe 
n fo!- tube are of a bore proporti- 
from ed to the quantity of water re- 
1 this ate to make the ſeed germ, 
ts e e tube, as the plough goes 
ward, and with its ſhare opens 
| | Arrow, muſt ſprinkle the bottom 
1 C * with water, and thereby make 
* uolt bed for the ſeed. 
a 


Farmers are very ſenfible, that, 
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In Egypt, the effects of this 
ſlight - watering are aſtoniſhing ; 
and I have no doubt but that the 
practice might, to great advan- 
tage, be introduced in England. 
In a dry ſpring, our farmers are 
tly puzzled to get their bar- 
ey and oats into the ground; and 
they frequently wait week after 
week for rain, till it is at len 
almoſt too late to ſow the corn at 
all : now, I ſhould imagine, thar 
were they to uſe ſome ſuch method 
as that above deſcribed to moiſten 
the land on which the ſeed is to be 
ſown, it would nearly anſwer the 
{ame purpoſe as a moderate rain. 
It is amazing to think, how ſmall 
a quantity of water, properly ap- 
plied, will be of infinite ſervice. 
When the water is applied in 
the manner above mentioned, the 
moiſtened earth and feed are co- 
vered by the next bout of the 
plough ; ſo that there 1s no imme- 
diate danger of the water being 
exhaled by the attractive heat of 
the ſun : and, indeed, I have not 
the leaſt doubt, but that three gal- 
lons of water. applied. in this man- 
ner, would do as much ſervice as 
twenty ſprinkled over the ſurſace of 
the land in the ordinary way with 
a watering pot or engine. 
I could, you may well imagine, 
enlarge a great deal more on the 
ſubject; but I cannot conceive 


there is any neceſſity for doing it, 


as the intelligent part of your 
readers will undoubtedly under- 
ſtand my meaning, 

I muſt, however, before I con- 
clude, ſay a word or two more 
about Haſelquiſt, to. whom I' am 
indebted for the above hint. 

This gentleman was born in 
Sweden, where he ſtudied, under the 
great Linnæus and others, — 

an 
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and phyſic, in the firſt of which 
he made an aſtoniſhing * 
Prompted by his public ſpirit, he 
undertook a voyage to Paleſtine, 
on purpoſe to examine into the 
natural hiſtory. of that country, 
which had till then been unno- 
ticed by any naturaliſt, In this 
voyage he made many diſcoveries 
of great importance, to which the 
learned of Europe are now no 
ſtrangers. 

It 1s true, he loſt his life in the 
expedition, but he has left behind 
him a name that will continue to 
the lateſt ages. His journal and 
obſervations were digeſted and 
publiſhed by the great Linnæus, 
who thought it a tribute juſtly due 
to the memory of his pupil and 
friend. 


_ 
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Inſtance of the great advantages that 
might be expected from planting 
the refinous pine-tree on ſandy 
plains and heaths, Ec. compiled 
from the papers of the late Mr. 
Rondeauzx, of Rouen in Normandy : 


 evith remarks. 


T HE conſumption of fire- 
wood, in the city of Rouen, 
is ſo much increaſed, that the in- 
habitants are with great difficulty 
ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity 
of it. 

This important object engaged 
the attention of M. Pecquer, in- 
tendant-general of the foreſts, from 
the inſtant he was appointed to 
that office. He endeavoured to 
find out the means of making 
ſome advantage of zooo acres of 
land in the foreft of Rouvray, 
which were not of the leaſt uſe. 
The plan he laid for this pur- 
| poſe, was ſeconded by an arret 
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of the council, dated February i». 
1750, which ordered prong. wks 
of this land to be replanted in the ſown 11 
ſpace of one year with birch-trees, or Mare 
and 302 more to be planted eyery are ent 
ſucceeding h ines wi 
The ſucceſs of this ſcheme has FM. 1 
ſufficiently proved the propriety of I theſe in 
it. It has even ſurpaſſed the hopes try of 
that were entertained of it ; for, in Bourdea 
the winter 1756, they were ob- about O 
liged to cut the 400 acres planted what ſai 
in 1750. The produce of this fair. 
cutting was as large as could be For t 
wiſhed ; but, notwithſtanding the WI 1556, h. 
care that was taken in making Wl from Bo 
theſe plantations, all parts did not Will experime 
ſucceed alike, The foil is fo very places, | 
dry in ſome quarters, that, though little ad: 
the greateſt diligence was uſed to WM one was i 
ſupply the place of ſuch plants as WM and the. 
died, yet, after all, ſome fpots re- dnllet, » 
mained bare, and whe 
M. Rondeaux, who for near WM him leave 
twenty-eight years had, by the i of thirty | 
office he enjoyed, the care of the The ſe 
foreſts about Rouen, undertook the pine-t 
the ſuperintendence of all this Wl experience 
work. : deaux, t. 
He made it his particular WF ſuch as ; 
ſtudy to find ſome method of good for n 
again ſtocking, with ſome other W this tree, 
kind of wood, ſuch parts of this The gre 
tract, as would not bear birch Bi pine. trees 
trees. | ndeed, bu 
The inſtructions he received from ¶ vince of ( 
various parts, all agreeing in one inhabitable 
point, namely, that the moſt ſandy BY them vine 
and dry ſoil was beſt adapted 108 vg, . the 
the growth of the reſinous pine- building, 
tree, convinced him that he might arpenter's 
obtain his ends, by ny They be 
tree in ſuch parts as were found twent 
to be incapable of bearing , eng the; 
other. 3 Which they 
In order to do this, without pic and « 
breaking up the ſoil, and Pe coninge d 
paring the land as if corn * ears, The r 
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» be ſown ; ſome very freſh ſeed 
of the pine muſt be procured, and 
ſown in the months of February 
or March. As to nurſeries, they 
are entirely out of queſtion, for 
pines will not bear tranſplanting. 

M. Rondeaux having received 
theſe inſtructions from the coun- 
try of Guyenne, the heaths of 
Bourdeaux, and the ſandy ſoils 
about Olonne,- was willing to try 
what ſucceſs he might hope in the 
affair. 

For this purpoſe, in the year 
1756, he got ſome new pine ſeed 
from Bourdeaux. His principal 
experiments were made in two 
places, where the ſoil ſeemed but 
little adapted to bearing wood ; 
one was in the foreſt of Rouvray, 
and the other in the eſtate of Ma- 
tnllet, which is contiguous to it, 
and where the proprietors gave 
him leave to break up twenty-five 
or thirty perches of land. 

The ſeed came up very well ; 
the pine-trees are very thick ; and 
experience has convinced M. Ron- 
deaux, that the worſt ſoils, and 
ſuch as are abſolutely eſteemed 
good for nothing, are beſt ſuited to 
this tree. | 
The great and general utility of 
pine-trees is well known ; and, 
indeed, but for them, half the pro- 
vince of Guyenne would be un- 
habitable, They there make of 
them vine props, laths, maſts, and 
jards ; they uſe them alſo for 
building, and for all other ſorts of 
arpenter's work, 

They begin to notch theſe trees, 

twenty years old, in order to 


W extra their gum or reſin, from 


which they afterwards make much 
pitch and oil of turpentine ; and 
doutinne doing this for twenty 


Nears, The reſin alſo makes candles 


worth- common, and a 
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for the common people. One 
mat: may , take care of four or 
five thouſand trees, which will 
yield 100 or 120 quintals of reſin 
yearly. _. 

When theſe trees produce no 
more reſin, they burn them to 
make pitch and tar for caulking 
and paying ſhips bottoms, | 

The wood, when it is dry, 
burns very well, and the bark, be- 
ing ſtripped off, is proper for tan- 
ning ; the wood may alſo be burnt 
into coal, with which the black- 


ſmiths find that their iron works 


better than with ſtronger fuel. 
Many people having conſulted 
Mr. Rondeaux, with reſpe& to 


the advantages that may be made 


by planting this wood, in con- 
ſequence of his report, made ſeve- 
ral experiments, which convinced 
them of its utility; ſo that there is 
not the leaſt doubt but that in a 
little time all the heaths, dry com- 
mons, barren hills, 


this wood, which could not fail 
being every way productive of 
t advantages. 

All this might be done with ve- 
ry little expence either of time or 
trouble, for the pine tree requires 
no culture, as it will ſow itſelf ; 
and the firſt purchaſe of the ſeed 
will amount but to a trifle, 


- Remarks, 


All this is ſaid of France; but 
may it not be applied to England ? 
Why might not Hampſtead-heath, 
the ſoil of which 1s "ey ſandy, 
and turns at preſent to but little 
account, Putney-common, Wandſ- 
great deal 
more land in the counties of Mid- 
dleſex, Surrey, Kent, Hertford- 

0 ſhire, 


and other. 
poor lands, will be ſtocked with - 
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hire, and Berkſhire, all convenient 
For the metropolis, where the tim- 
der would be fo uſeful for ſo many 
purpoſes, be planted in this man- 
ner? We have, indeed ſome dome. 
tic facts to prove that they may; but 
theſe facts are come ſo late to hand. 
that we muſt defer giving them till 
unity. 

It is, beſides, worth obſerving, 
that on the pine - trees, which grow 
in France, in the county of Gex, 


detween Mount Jura and Switzer- 


land, and which would, probably, 
thrive equally well in England, 
there breeds a ſpecies of caterpil- 


lars, which ſpin, in common, co- 
' £00ns of the fize of an ordinary me- 


lon, whoſe filk is of a filver white, 
very ſtrong, and has accordingly 
been found toanſwer extremely well 


In ftockings, though plucked off 


rudely with the hand, and then 
ſpun into thread, inſtead of afford- 
ing it, without that trouble, like 
the cocoons of the common filk- 
worm. It might, indeed, be very 
difficult to obtain ſilk, in one con- 
tinued thread, from theſe pine ſilk- 
worm cocoons, as they are always 
formed about branches, as about 
an axis ; but though difficult, 
not perhaps, impoſſible, by cutting 
off theſe branches. Nay, further 
trials may render the operation 
eaſy. Theſe caterpillars ſpin from 
the beginning of ſpring till ſome 
time after the firſt fall of ſnow, fo 
that, if they but yield filk in pro- 
portion to their ſood, they muſt 
yield vaſt quantities of it, ſince 
the trees they inhabit are never 
bare of leaves. Some cocoons 
formed 'by theſe caterpillars were 
once to be ſeen on the pines in the 


royal gardens at Montpellier. 
M. de Reabmur ranks this ſpe- 


cies of caterpillars amonęſt thoſe 
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. which are called 
Þ wi — arching from one pie 


another in large bodies of five or 
fix hundred, and in great order, ge. 
nerally the ſame in which ſome bird; 
traverſe the air ; firſt, a ſingle cater. 
pillar ; then, two, one at each fide 
of the firſt; then, three; and ſo on, to 
the number the ground will permit. 
But, in whatever order they march, 
they keep their ranks as well az 
the beſt diſciplined ſoldiers. But 
they never march but from one 
tree to another, and that only in 
ſearch of food, and by night. There 
are ſeveral kinds of this caterpil. 
lar,. or at leaſt they derive their 
food from a variety of trees. 

We cannot conclude this ſub- 
jet without wiſhing, that ſome 
able hand would oblige us with 
an account of the diſcoveries, made 
in foreign parts, relating to in- 
ſets. Such an account might lead 
us to the knowledge not only of 
many uſeful materials of manu- 
facture, but the method of work- 
ing them up. © The caterpillars 
above- mentioned are not the only 


ones, beſides the mulberry one, that 


yield filk, ſome of which has been 
alſo ſucceſsfully tried in the mak- 
ing of ftockings and paper. Be- 
ſides, there are ſome of theſe inſeQs 
which make a moft beautiful ap- 
pearance, and yet do ao ſenſible 
injury to the vegetables they feed 
on, or, if they do, make ample 
amends for it by their utility in 
feeding poultry. As a further in- 
ſtance of the truth of what we have 
been ſaying, there is a kind of 
waſp, whole neſt or hive is of a 
kind of ſtuff about a crown in thick. 
neſs, ſo like paſteboard, thatthe belt 
workman would be proud of its 
grain, whiteneſs, and compactneb. 


Theſe hives are from — 
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{xteen inches long; in the ſhape 
of a common bell, but ſomewhat 

in proportion. They are cloſed 
at bottom, all to a hole of about 
half an inch diameter. The cells 
are made of the ſame kind of Raf, 
with the outhde. 


— 


Ar accent of the diſc lately 
made of ſeveral bc ar: many 


of them fit for the uſe of man, and 
all for that of cattle ; ſome if 
which, befides, by enduring t 
bardeſſ froft, and growing 1 
the reſt of winter, even in the open 
feld, ſeem intended by Providence 
to make the earth yield her tribute 
the year round, and thereby ſecure 
the moſt uſeful part of the brute 
creation from any danger of want 
in the moſt rigorous ſeaſons, oc. ; 
extracted from a litter addreſſed 
by Sir James Caldwell, bart, 
F. R. S. to the Dublin Society. 


Gentlemen, 

8 I think it my duty to com- 
A municate to the public what- 
erer knowledge I acquire, that 
may be of public benefit, and as 
there can he no channel of ſuch 
communication ſo-eligtble as that 
of a number of gentlemen aſſocĩat- 
ed together for the benefit of their 
country, with a particular view 
to ſuch communications; I take 
the liberty to addreſs to you the 
following facts and principles. 

When I was laſt July (+1764) in 
London, I heard of a very extra- 
ordinary perſon with reſpect to ſpe- 
culative and practical agriculture, 
ud immediately determined to 
nt him, with a view to make Ire- 
nd a ſharer in the improvements 
wich England is now reaping from 
bs intelligence and induſtry. 


4 
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This perſon's. name is Bartho- 
lomew Rocque : he is a native of 
France, but has lived forty years 
in England ; he is a farmer, and 
now lives at Walham-green, a vil- 
lage about three miles ſouth-weſt 
0 


London, lying between Chel- 


ſea and Kenfington. Here he has 
lived about twenty years, is be- 
come very eminent, ayd has re- 
ceived premiums from the London 
ſociety for his diſcovery of various 
kinds of artificial graſs, of which 
I ſhall give you the beſt account 
that my memory can furniſh from 
the many converſations I have had 
with him, | 

About four years ago the late 
Mr. Wych, chairman of the com- 
mittee of agriculture of the Lon- 
don ſociety for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, came to him, and told him 
he had been thinking, that, as 
there are many animals which ſub- 
ſift wholly: upon the fruits of the 
earth, there mutt certainly be 
ſome plant or herb which is fit 
food for them, that naturally ve- 


getates in winter; otherwiſe we 


muſt ſuppoſe the Creator, infinite- 
ly wiſe and good, to have made 
creatures without providing for 
their ſubſiſtence; and that, in 
fact, if there had been no ſuch 


plants or herbs, many ſpecies 


of animals would have periſhed 
before we took them out of the 


hands of nature, and provided for 


them dry meat, at a ſeaſon when 
indigenous plants having been in- 
diſcriminately excluded, under the 
name of weeds, from cultivated 
fields, and places ſet apart for na- 
tural graſs, green or freſh meat was 
no longer to be found. a 
Rocque allowed the force of this 


reaſon- 
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reaſoning, but ſaid the knowledge 

of a graſs, or artificial paſture, 

that would vegetate in winter, and 
produce green fodder for cattle, 
was loſt ; at leaſt, that he knew no 
ſuch plant. - 

Mr. Wych, however, knowing 

how very great the advantage 
would be of diſcovering a green 
fodder for winter and early in the 
ſpring, as it would in ſome mea- 
ſure preclude the inconvenience, 
trouble, and expence, of making 
bay, and prevent alſo the diftrets 
that happens when this reſource 
fails, which is no uncommon caſe, 
wrote to Bern, and alſo to ſome 
confiderable places in Sweden, 
Mating the ſame argument, and 
aſking the ſame queſtion : his an- 
ſwers to theſe letters were the ſame 
that had been given by Rocque : 
allowed that there muſt be 
ſuch a plant, but declared that 
they did not know it. 
Mr, Wych then applied again 
to Rocque, and recommended it 
to him to ſearch for the plant fo 
much deſired, and ſo certainly 
exiſting: Rocque ſet about this 
ſearch with great aſſiduity, and 
finding that a pimpernell called 
burnet was of very ſpeedy growth, 
and grew near as faſt in winter as 
zin ſummer, he took a handful of 
it, and carried it into his ftable, 
where there were five horſes, every 
one of which eat of it with the 
greateſt eagerneſs, ſnatching it even 
without firſt ſmelling it. | 
Upon the — of this expe- 
riment, he went immediately to 
London, and bought all the = 
net-ſeed he could get, which was 
not more than eight pounds, it 
having been: uſed only in fallads ; 
and he paid for it after the rate of 
four ſhillings a pound, 
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Six of the eight pounds of ſeed 
he ſowed on half an acre of ground 
in March, in the year 1761, with 
a quarter of a peck of ſpring. 
wheat, both by hand; the ſeed 
being very bad, it came but thin; 
however, he ſowed the other two 
pounds, the beginning of June, 
upon about fix rod of ground : this 
he mowed in the beginning of 
Auguſt; and at Michaelmas he 
planted off the plants on about 
twenty rod of ground, piving each 
plant a foot every way, and taking 
care not to bury the heart, Theſe 
plants bore two crops of ſeed the 
year following, the firſt about the 
middle of June, the ſecond about 
the middle of September; but the 
June crop was the beſt : the year 
after, it grew very rank, and pro- 
duced two crops of ſeed, both very 

As it ought not to be cut 
after September, he let it ſtand till 
the next year, when it ſheltered 
itſelf, and grew very well during 
all the winter, except when there 
was a hard froſt; and even — 
the froſt it continued green, thoug 
it was not perceived to grow. In 
the March following it covered the 
ground very well, and was fit to 
receive cattle, - 

If the winter is not remarkably 
ſevere, the burnet, though cut in 
September, will be eighteen inches 
long in March, and it may be fed 
from the beginning of February 
till May : if the cattle are taken 
off in May, there will be a good 
crop of ſeed in the beginning of 
July. Five weeks after the cattle 
are taken off, it may be mowed, if 
that is preferred to its ſtanding fer 
ſeed. It grows at the rate of at 
inch a day, and is made into hay 
like other graſs. K 

It may be mown three mens „ 
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de ſummer, and ſhould be mown 


ut before it begins to flower. Six 
h rod of ground has produced eleven 
hundred and fifty pounds at the 
1 itt cutting of the third year after 
F it was ſowed: and in autumn 


1763 Rocque ſold no leſs than 
three hundred buſhels of the ſeed. 

Miller, in his celebrated Botani- 
cal Dictionary, ſays, that burnet 


> is a very hardy perennial plant, 
ut nnd will thrive almoſt in any foil ; 
<> WY but, according to Rocque, the ſoil 
" which it flouriſhes moſt is a dry 
> WH gravel ; but it ſhould be well 
he WY nanured for a good crop “. Lime 
de i very good for this purpoſe, as 


the plant requires warmth and ſalts, 

The longeſt drought never hurts 
it, for it is always in ſap; and I 
ro. Nav a very exuberant and vigorous 
plant growing from between two 


— bricks in a wall in Rocque's 
till ground, without any communica- 
red bon with the ſoil ; for he had cut 
ing a/ all the fibres of the root that 
ere bad ſtretched downward, and pene- 
ino Wl vated the earth, long before I 
bitt. 

In Such were the experiments that 
the W vere made upon the burnet when 
tto it vas found ta be food for horſes; 

and it afterwards appeared that it 
bly * equally fit for cows and ſheep, 
t in ud that they were equally fond 
ches of it; but the ſheep muſt not be 
fed WM (uffered to crop it too cloſe, 
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* Mr. Rocque ſeems now to think it will bear good crops without manure, 
nd of courſe is of more value to the farmer than lucerne, which requires rich 


| ocque has now (July 1765.) two plants in this ſituation. E. 
{It was called Timothy, becauſe it was brought from New-York to 
one Timothy Hanſon : but if they had a mind to perpetuate the memory of 

"us perſon, they ſhould ſurely rather have called it by his ſirname than his 
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from February to Auguſt, It may 
be tranſplanted ; but Rocque ſays, 
that is not the beſt method ; 
though, if there happened to be 
tches where it hag not come up 
well, he adviſes to fill them up 
with plants taken from other places 
where they may be too thick. 

The firſt year care muſt be taken 

to keep it clear of weeds ; the next 
ear it will choke the weeds, and 
it may therefore be ſaid to weed 
itſelf, 

Rocque ſays, that if no ſeed is 
left among the hay, yet it will be 
nouriſhing food ; and that he has 
a horſe which he keeps upon no- 
thing elſe, that is in good heart, 
and looks well. 

He aſſured me alſo, that burnet 
will cure horſes which have the 
greaſe, and that he cured one which 
was thought incurable, but that it 
is only the firſt crop that has this 
effect. | 

Rocque has alſo cultivated ano- 
ther artificial graſs called Timothy- 
graſs t. ' 9 

This was, in the beginning of 
the year 1763, brought over from 
Virginia by Mr. Wych; and 
Rocque ſowed it in. the months of 
September, October, and Novem- 
ber laſt, in land ſa boggy and wet, 
that no horſes could ſtand upon 
it; and thereſore he was forced to 
dig it: it was a black boggy ſoil, 
and had never had any dung upon 
it; but as it was neceſſary totally 
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to kill the weeds and natural graſs, 
he planted beans upon it the May 
before. The Timothy that he 
fowed in November, as it was a 
wet ſeaſon, was covered with water 
four months; yet the plant kept 

een during the whole time un- 
er water, which did it no harm. 
If this graſs is cut in full ſap, 
it will grow again very ſoon, but 
not otherwiſe; and its roots are 
fo firong, and fo interwoven with 
each other, that they render the 
wetteſt, ſofteſt land, on which a 
horſe could not find footing, firm 
enough to bear the heavieſt cart. 
This immediately ſtruck me, as 


being peculiarly adapted to Ire- 


land, where there is in many parts 
wet and boggy land. | 

Though a wet foil ſuits it beſt, 
yet there is no ſoil in which it 
will not thrive. It is, however, 
difficult to be got out of upland 
paſture, and therefore not fit for 
ſuch ground as may be brought in- 
to tillage. 2 

If it is fown in Auguſt, it will 
de fit to mow the latter end of 
May, or the- 9 of June. 
Horſes are very fond of this graſs, 
and will leave lucerne to eat it. It 
is alſo preferred by black cattle 
' and ſheep; for a ſquare piece 
of land having been divided into 
four equal parts, and one part 
ſowed with lucerne, another with 
faintfoin, a third with clover, and 
a fourth with Timothy, ſome horſes, 
black cattle, and ſheep, were turn- 
ed into it, when the-plants were 
all in a condition for depaſturage, 
and the Timothy was eaten quite 
bare before one of them touched 
a blade of the clover, lucerne, or 
ſaintfoin. 


* The fold-mead graſs, and the bird graſs are the ſame, 
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I faw alſo, at Mr. Rocque',, 
a graſs called fote-/e/cue, a prof 
of the ſame kind with the Timothy, 
bat finer, and reckoned the riches 
that grows: this will flourih 
though covered with water, and 
muſt be managed in the ſame man- 
net as the Timothy. 

The celebrated Linnzus, in his 
Flora Suecica, or Swediſh Flor, 
ſays, the bran of this graſs will 
cure horſes of the botts, if they 
are kept ſome hours afterwards 
from drinking. | 

Rocque has alſo ing in his 
ground another grafs, called fold. 
mead *, which Mr. Wych brought, 
in the year 1763, from America 
with the Timothy: it is a plaat of 

t verdure and fine appearance; 

ut as very little of the ſeed has 
grown, there has been no oppor- 
tunity for experiment, In ſome 
future correſpondence with this 
eat artiſt in agriculture, I may 
probably learn more of it. 

Some gentlemen in Virginia 
have lately ſent over to the London 
ſociety a ſeed of the plant which 
they call orchard graſs, of which 
they give the following account. 
It is in great eſtimation in New 
England;' it delights in a moiſt 
rich foil, but wil po in almoſt 
any; and its peculiar excellency 
is, that it will thrive under the 
greateſt ſhade, and under the drip- 
ping of trees without growing rank 
and four. When cows are put in- 
to it, they may, rather be ſaid to de- 
vour than eat it. Sheep are equally 
fond of itz but when it is young, 
they bite it too near the tender roots. 

As the ſeed of this 'graſs has 
come but very lately over, 19 
trial has been made of it as yet; 
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's, but the gentlemen who give this 
as account K it, are of —— 
by, WY credit and probity. 
if I gained alſo another piece of 
nk intelligence from Rocque, which 
ang is equally intereſting: he ſays 
= that white-beet 1s a moſt excellent 
hi paſture for cows ; that it vegetates 
l during the whole winter, conſe- 
1 quently is very forward in the 
5 ſpring; and that the moſt profi- 
* table way of feeding cows is to 


mow this herb, and give it to them 
bi pa all the ſummer. It grew in 


is garden, during a very great 
drought, no leſs than four feet 


ü. high, from the thirtieth of May 
* to the third of July, which is no 
n " more than one month "and four 
* days. 


In ſummer it grows more than 
50 an inch a day, and is beſt ſown in 
March : a buſhel is enough for an 


be acre, and will not coſt more than 
ten ſhillings, It thrives beſt in a 
ini rich, deep, light ſoil; the ſtalks 
don de very thick and ſucculent, and 
hich the cows therefore ſhould eat them 
ki green. 
— The ſeed of the great cabbage 
New ef Anjou was not long ago ſent to 
noi Wl Mr. Wych by the marquis of 
moſt Turbilly; and this alſo was ſown 
ency by Rocque in July, It grew all 


a tie winter faſter than any other 
cabbage; and when cut, produced 


Irip- ian 

tank rcellent ſprouts in great plenty. 
TR lt was laſt July, when I ſaw it, 
** bye feet high, and boils very 
ually r : 

pony This rural philoſopher alſo de- 
— livered the following ſage precepts, 
has which I received for the advau- 


age of all to whom your benevo- 


5.99. 
| Fer. VIII. 
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lence and public ſpirit ſhall think 
proper to communicate them, 

To aſcertain at what time graſs 


grows the faſteſt, cut it when it is 


about eighteen inches - high, and 
weigh it; in about fix weeks cut 
it again, and weigh it, and ſo from 
time to time at equal intervals z 
and that interval in which it is 
moſt increaſed in its weight, is 
certainly the ſeaſon in which its 

owth 1s greateſt. 


To know which grows the faſteſt 


of ſeveral kinds of graſs, the drills 


muſt be equal in length and num- 
ber, and the foil the fame. To 
know what ſoil produces the great- 
eſt vegetation, other things muſt be 
equal, and the foil different. 

Some kinds of graſs that are 


ſhort will weigh more than others 


that are long, becauſe ſome fur - 
niſn more at the bottom than others 
at the top. 

It would turn to very good ac- 
count if ſome ingenious perſon 
was employed to collect and claſs 
all the graſſes, and make experi- 
ments upon them. 

Perhaps, Mr. Rocque's culture 
of lucerne exceeds any thing that 

ou have experienced. If the land 
be good, the produce is incredible z 
it has been mowed five times in & 
ſeaſon. Rocque has ten acres in lu- 
cerne : and in the ſeaſon of 1762, 
he ſold the firſt, ſecond, third, and 


fourth mowings at a ſhilling a rod, 


which came to thirty-two pounds 
an acre. He then mowed it a fifth 
time, and this mowing produced 
him about three pounds an acre 3 


ſo that in that year he made noleſs |, 


than thirty. five pounds an acre of 


For an account of this valuable plant, ſee our article of Natural Hiſter /, 
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all the ground that he covered 
wich tkis graſs. He does not, how- 
ever, in general, approve mow- 
Ing it ſo often; for he ſays, that 
it bleeds too much, and too much 
air is given to the natural graſs 
— the ground is inclined to 

RG 

In the culture of all artificial 
graſs, the natural graſs is to be 
eonfidered as a weed, which, if 
not at firſt wed out of the ground, 
Will ſoon deſtroy and overpower 
the artificial graſs. 


I have added a very particular 


account of the inſtructions given 

by Roeque for the cultivation of 

Jucerne from his own experience. 

I be feeds of the other kinds of 
graſs and plants that are menti- 
ned in this paper I have brought 

over with me, and ſhall immedi- 

ately ſet myſelf to cultivate them 


with all the diligence and fill in 


my power ; and, if I am not pre- 
' Ended by earlier experiments, or 
better intelligence, I ſhall take the 
Hberty to communicate the reſult 
to the ſociety. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Fs Tames CALDWEL&. 
. Jt appears from the foregoing ac- 
count, how wrong it is to diſcourage 
theory. Without theory there can be 
x0 improvement in any /cience or art; 
for what is the idea of an improve- 
ment, before it is reduced to practice, 
Gut theory ? This is the kind of 


the"th:oty, that leads to uſeful prac- 
tice. But beth are not always to be 
' expefted in one and the jame perſon. 
Many men may Jaggef improvements, 
who have neither leiſure nor opportu- 
n e male experiments. * If it had 
por been for Mr. Wych's theory of 


- #heory, that ought to be encouraged ; 


ct, the practical culture of it- 
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would never have been tndertales 
by Mr. Rocgque. 

For the cultivation of theſe graſh;, 
awe ini refer our readers to the 
Muſeum Ruſticum, Nc. 4 2 
ance, which no country landlord, 
or farmer, ſhould be without ; far, 
though every thing in it may not 
be new to every reader, there art 
few <vhich will not be ſo to nam. 

_ The ſdirit that now prevails far 
bringing agriculture to perfection, 
is /o firong and /o univerſal, that 
wwe fhould never have dont, were 

dae 10 do more than give à general 
account of the improvements making 
in that moſt agreeable and uſeful of 
all the arts, 


— ak. K- 


Some account of the reſult of ſeveral 


experiments made in Ireland, by 
Mr. John Wynn Baker, under the 
direction of the Dublin ſociety, on 
the culture of the common cabbage, 
the turnep-cabbage, boorcole, and 
turneps, in the open field, and after 
the Tullian method, with an ac- 
curate compariſon of the advan- 
tages of each in the feeding of, ſhety 
and horned cattle. 
HE turnep - cabbage is {6 
called, becauſe the ſtalk, at- 
ter riſing to ſome diſtance from the 
ground of the thickneſs, and 1a the 
manner, ot other cabbages, ſwells 
ſuddenly into a roundiſh knob, a 
little more long than thick, but in 
other reſpects not unlike the com- 
mon turnep. ö 
By this Har formation of 
its ſtalk, together with its being 
erennial, this ſpecies of cabbage 
is diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
From: the top of this turnep riſe 
number of leaves, of a green 
red, or ſometimes greeniſh- purple 
colour ; which anſwer to the * 


* 


places nes 
general ch 
wree- wit 
bf the ſam 


til leayes in other plants, They 
do not, though this plant is truly 
of the cabbage kind; ever cloſe to- 


r; and form. a compaRt glo- 
— or oblong maſs, as in the 


common ſpecies; but keep their 
ere& growth; or turn outwards; 
From among theſe leaves ſpring 
2 number of other ſtalks, of which 
thoſe that are neareſt the extremity 
branch, and ſend out flower ftalks, 
ſpreading horizontally 3 
thoſe that are more in the centre, 
ow erect, and without branches. 
theſe (talks are leaves, ſpring+ 
ing out alternately; and of the ſame 
colour with the others. The flow- 
ers are ſmall and yellow, and ſuc- 


__ Wh ceded by long cody, full of ſeed, 

of the ſize that of muſtard; 
ral ud a light-brown-colour, It may 
„de juſtly doubted, whether or no 
the WR this plant be originally a native 
on» ef England; though it is at pre- 
ge, bent found growing wild in ſome 
and places near Dover. But, from its 
ſier WF peneral character, which does not 
ac- ee with the indigenous plants 


an- bf the ſame kind ; from its being 
beep WM inknown to the earlier botanic 
viters, or, at moſt, known only 

s ſo u the view of an exotic; and 
\ af. Won its being now to be met with 
+ the vid, only in the one place men- 
the boded, it is moſt probable; that 
vells vhat is there found, was the pro- 
ob, a luce of ſeed conveyed originally 
ut in bitder by ſome accident; and 
com- ich has fince propagated itſelf, 
ud ſpread ſpontaneouſly, as it eaſi- 

on of night, from its perennial nature 
being ad extreme hardineſs, It is fre- 
zbage I bendy cultivated in gardens, 
bers. ere there are collections of ve- 
riſe a zetables; but, for the moſt part, 
niſh- % er as a Curious than an eſcu- 
urple t plant, Though certainly, 
ar turnep, or knob, is at leaſt as 
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wholeſome as either any wo ar. 
cabbage, and is much lik 
ſome ; and the — _ 1 
thought by others; but, in 
— 2 ſaid to be ſtro 
and ſeldom admitted to the table 
with us. This plant, however; 
affords ſprouts, which, after they 
have undergone the action of 4 
ſtrong froſt, are exceeding good; 
and may conſequently be had at 
the time When all others fail. The 
lying in very ſmall room, propor- 
tionably to the quantity of ſolid 
ſubſtance, and the keeping good 
much longer than any other ſort of 
vegetable of a ſimilar nature, are 
qualities, moreover, which tit this 
plant in a moſt peculiat manner 
for the uſe of ſeamen, as is inge- 
niouſly remarked by Mr. Baker, 
in his report to the Dublin ſo- 
ciety, They may be ſaid to be 
invincible by the winter in or out. 
of the ground. The turnep, which 
is of a mach more compact ſub- 
ſtance than that of the common 
turnep, So much more juicy, 
and not liable to grow ſpongy, 
when old, like the common tur- 
nep, has been found to keep near 
twelve months, expoſed in the open 
air, to all yr wag heat and 
cold; nay, ſtanding in the ground, 
when wounded — K > «2 

It appears from Gerard, that 
there were, in his time, two kinds 
of this plant; one of which ts 
calls Caulorapum retundum, or round 
rape-cole ; and the other, Caulo- 
rapum longum, or long rape-cole. 
The difference of theſs — kinda 
confiſted in the ſtalk of the latter 
ſwelling into a knob, immediately. 
at its iſſuing from the earth; in 
this knob being about twice 33 
long as thick; and in its ſhoots 
ing forth ſmooth indented leaves, 

L 2 which 


* 
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which leaves the round kind 
wanted. 8 


No traces of more than one 
kind of this plant are to be found 
in gardens, or in late writers. If, 
therefore, the round and Jong kinds, 
mentioned in this manner by Ge- 
rard, were really different ſpecies, 
the long is now loſt. But it ſeems 
more probable, that this was only 
a degeneracy of the plant, by 
means of the farina of the com- 
mon kinds of cabbage... . 

Mr. Miller, however, who men- 
tions it in his Gardener's Dictiona- 
ry, and whoſe account of it agrees 
with the foregoing, ſays that it 


never varies ; for that he had cul- 


tivated it many years, and never 
found it to alter, | 
If there really were two origi- 
nal kinds, or this: difference aroſe 
from a permanent ſeminal varia- 
tion, it would merit attention un- 
der the preſent circumſtances to 
recover them; fince it frequently 
happens in correſpondent caſes, 
* where there are two allied 
ies, the one has qualities which 
© to a particular purpoſe in 
a very ſuperior degree to the other. 
This plant was rare in Gerard's 
time in our country; as he men- 
tions his having the ſeed from 
Spain: and indeed it was fo little 
known, that he ſays it is to be 
ſown and ſet as cucumbers and 
melons ; and that it was then ac- 
counted a dainty meat. It did 
not, however, make its way to the 
table in common, or even as a cu- 


rioſfity into gardens, much more at for cattle in har 


that time than ſince. For Parkinſon, 
who wrote after Gerard, and enu- 
merates many more ſpecies of cab- 
bage than him, does not take the 
eaſt notice of it. Tournefort, and 
moſt of the later writers, men- 
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tion this plant under the various 
names of Braſſica tongylodes, Braſ. 
ca caule rapum 'gerens, Braſſica 
cauleſcente orbiculari carnoſo foliis 
effi bus, Braſſica radici napiforni, 
But they do little more with re 


to it, than 


give the name and de. 
(cri 


on. ä 
ill lately we ſee, therefore, 
this plant was only conſidered, 
either as a kind of curiofity in 
botanic, or other gardens, where 
there were collections of different 
kinds of plants, or as an eſculent 
herb: but, in this latter view, it 
ſeems not to have acquired any 
great reputation, as it is ſo ſeldom, 
even notwithſtanding Miller's re- 
-commendation; met with on the 
table here; though I am. well in. 
formed, that, in ſome of the fac- 
tories in the Eaſt Indies, it has 
been cultivated from European 
ſeed, and is much liked. 

In the preſent view of cultivat- 
ing it for feeding cattle, the late 
Mr. North, gardener, near Lam- 
beth, was the firſt to recommend 
it, under the article of cabbage; of 
which he ſays, there are four 
ſpecies that may be cultivated 
to great advantage for cattle ; to 
wit, the auhite cabbage, the hardy 
curled Savoy cabbage, the turn. 
cabbage, and the green curled cab- 
bage. But it appears in the minutes 
of the ſociety of arts, &c. that ſome 
little time before the publication 
of Mr. North's pamphlet, on the 
inquiry ſet on foot by the late Mr. 
Wych, concerning a proper foo 

winters, thi 
plant, together with the Chinelc 
or white vetch, and the Siberia 
medicago, were propoſed to th 
committee of agriculture for the! 
conſideration, by a gentleman we! 
known to that ſociety ; *. 


and the: 
ſimilar n 
conſiders 
ty, or th 
fairer fo! 
this plan 
ends of u 
ſo much 
the reſea 
Wych, -at 
ulum (as 
cattle in ſ 
The be 
for cattle; 
table. Tt 
month or 
Cut, afforc 
An Iriſſ 
Planted wi 


int was particularly recommend- 
ed for its hardineſs in the ground, 
its quality of not rotting, though 
long kept, its nutritive property, 


for it, when offered to them as 


have the honour of being the firſt 
who really introduced this plant 


a 

i 

1 

rd food. 

e- Mr. Baker, nevertheleſs, muſt 
re, . 

d, into uſe, as an article of huſban- 


in dry, For it was on the authority 
ere of his judicious experiments, the 
ent ſame gentleman, who formerly re- 
ent commended the turnep- cabbage, 
, it 25 above mentioned, to the Lon- 


any don fociety, induced them now to 
om, offer a premium for its culture: 
re- and there is no one object of a 
the ſimilar nature, hitherto taken into 
in- conſideration, either by this ſocie- 
fac- Wl ty, or that of Dublin, which bids 
has Wl fairer for great public utility; as 


ends of what was ſought for, with 


ivat- WH fo much pains and attention, in 

late WF the reſearch ſet on foot by Mr. 
am- Wych, after -a' proper winter pa- 

nend Wl bulum (as it was called by him) for 

e; of Wl cattle in ſcarce winters. 


four The. boorcole is not only good 
; toil table. It bears cutting, and, in a 
cut, affords a new crop. 


cab. An Iriſh acre of fallow 
Planted with cabbages by Mr. Baker 


liſtance of two feet from each other, 
in the middle of ridges five feet 
aunder, and hoed in the Tullian 
method, by the 8th of December 


tation founded on the produce of 
7b. 60. each on an average, 


ud, in the whole, 52,038 lb. 
The ſame ground planted with 


* — — mfu— — — „ 
- 


and the fondneſs which cattle ſhew 


after cutting off the ſtalks 


this plant ſeems to anſwer all the 


for cattle, but excellent for the 
month or fix weeks after being 
ground 


on the õᷣth or 7th of July 1764, at the 


following, produced, by a compu- 


dne ridge, cabbages weighing about 
a computation founded on the pro. - ' 
96,9701h. 
Difference in favour of the Ful- 
Unep - cabbages at the ſame * | 
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time, and at the ſame diſtances, 
and hoed in the ſame manner, 
by the 17th of December follow- 
ing, 2 by a computation 
founded on the produce of one 
ridge, turnep-cabbages, weighing, 
low 
the turnep, and the roots, as be- 
ing no part of the food of ſheep, 
above 8 1b. 2 02. each on an aver- 
age, and in the whole, by the Iriſh 
acre, | a 57.761 Ib. 
The ſame ground planted with 
boorcole at the ſame time, and 
at the ſame diſtances, and hoed 
in the ſame manner, by the 18th 
of December following, produced, 
by a computation founded on the 
produce of two perches in length, 
plants weighing near 5 1b. 10 02. 
each on an average, and in the 
whole, by the Iriſh acre, 40,096 lb. 
All the above plants not only 
grew very luxuriantly, as it is eaſy 
to imagine from the above ac- 


count; but were, in the hotteſt 


weather, infinitely more brittle in 
their leaves, a certain indication 
of health in ſuch vegetables, than 
any to be ſeen in the neighbouring 
gardens. aan 
An Iriſh acre of the ſame ground 


' Planted with turneps . in the middle 


of July 1764, and hoed in the ſame 
manner, by the middle of Decem- 
ber following, produced, by a com- 
putation founded on the produes* 
of part of it, 105,590 Ib. 
Whereas the ſame quantity of 
the ſame ground planted at the ſame © 
time, and cultivated in the common 
way, with the ſame kind of root, 
though much better manured and 
more ploughed, by the 'middle of © 
December following, produced, by 


duce of part of it, but 


lian method, * 4. 
L 3 


8,620 lb. 
A ſheep, 
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A eep, of about 20 lb. a quar- 

was found to conſume 15 lb. 
of cabba 
day, an 


20 lb. of turneps; at 


Which rate an acre of the firſt of 
. theſe plants would ſubſiſt a ſheep 


2602. days, —of the ſecond, 2883 
days, —of the third (drilled) 5 279 
which number of days, 4. 


da $; 
vided by 365, will- give the num- 


ber of. ſheep that might be con- 
ſtantly fed un every acre. 

Fat cattle were found to eat 
168 Ib. of cabbages a day. A ſtall- 


bullock, computed, to weigh 


about coo lb, was found to con- 
u 


me about 216 Ib. of tbneps a. 


day; ftore-cattle and dairy-cows, 
21b. a day, beſides 7 Ib. of hay. 
Me. Baker fed a milch cow four 


days upon turneps, without find- 


ing any bad tale in her milk, 
which makes him doubt if ſuch 


bad taſte may pot be owing to the 
leaves that fal 
the leaves of trees, when may | 


Jon the turneps ; as 


cows, have conftantly that 
agreeable effect. 

Mr. Baker is fully perſuaded, 
that an acre will yield near as great 
a quantity of A of tur- 
neps, with proper ſeed and good 


management, at an extraordinary 
2 but four or five ſnillings, 
hich, would be a great advantage, 


conſidering how much farther cab- 
bages go than turneps in feeding, 


ep and black cattle. Mr. Baker 


greatly deceived in his ſeed, 
which he - bought . for the large, 
late, Dutch ca | 


To the foregoi inftange of the 


great. fertility of the earth, when 


farmer at Weſenham in Norfol 
having, in the year 1763, fowed 
30 acres with carrots, in conſe- 


Wl quence of à premium offered by 
' | n | a . 4 C : 


„or turnep-cabbage, a 
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the London ſociety: of arts, be, 
but in the common way, had from 
them 17 cart- loads an acre, and 
many carrots two, feet long, and 
from twelve to fixteen inches in 
circumference, every, load of waich 
he computed might be equal in 
poigt © ſubſiſtence - far cattle to 
two loads of tarneps,. or 3-5ths of 
a load of hay, He found one load 


af this root ſuffice nine horſes one 


week, which is one horſe 63 days, 
Conſequently one, acre might ſuf. 
fice one horſe 1074 days, which is 
within a trifle at the rate of three 
horſes to an; acre conſtantly feed · 
ing. He found theſe carrots to 
be excellent, not only for feeding 
horſes, but even for fattening 
black cattle both young and old, 
and hogs; and, accordingly, on a 
moderate computation, made in 
that way, by the uce of his 30 
acres, 1361. s having fine 
corn next year on the ſame land, 
Nate, the Iriſh acre js to the Eng · 
liſh as 49 to 304. 

The Dublin ſociety, to encou- 
rage Mr. Baker in his trials, voted 
him 200 l. and the London ſociety 
of arts, &c, have, in canſequence 
of the above facts, offered, 

For the beſt cheap machine for 
ſlicing! turneps, in order. to feed 
cattle, that will diſpatch large 
quantities with more eaſe and ex- 
Pe 99% any method now 

* 20 4 | 8 Pe 

To be produced to the ſociety 

an or before the frſi Tueſday in 


', Nov. 1766. 


For raiſing and duly, cultivativg 


the turnep-cabbage, for the feeding 

properly cultivated, we cannot help 

adding, that Mr. Robert 4 
0 


of cattle and ſheep, on the great- 
eſt number of acres (uot leſs than 


il, culture, time of taking 
dp, produce, and their effects on 


cattle and ſheep, fed with them, 12 


„ 
iy 
d 
d 
n 
h 
in 
tO 
of 
ad 
ne 


acres (not leſs than two), 151. 

The certificates, agreeable to 
the above conditions, to be. pro- 
duced to the ſociety on or before 
the third Saturday in March 1767. 
The ſame premiums are conti- 
noed for the year 1767 ; and the 
certificates are to be produced on 
or before the firſt Wedneſday in 
Nov. 1768. 


— — 
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fn account of the proceſs ſo much 
ſpoken of by the ancients under the 
name CAPRIFICATION, is 
which one ſpecies of fig-tree, whoſe 
fruit never comes to perfettion, is 
uſed to make another jpecies bear 
a moſt extraordinary quantity, 


H E wild fig - tree, called 
+ by - botaniſts capriſcus, is 
in every thing like the garden fig- 
dos al to its fra 22 
no other purpoſe but that ri- 
beation, 75 much ſpoken * by 
the ancients ; a moſt 3 
ceſs, yet very little underſtood by 
the moderns, till monſ. de Tour- 
nefort, and monſ. de Godheu, knt. 
of Malta, gave an account of it; 
which account is as follows: 

The inhabitants of the iflands in 
the Archipelago live chiefly 
dry bes, which they eat with. a 
litle barley-bread. ; and for this 
reaſon they are very attentive to 
the bearing of their ſig · trees. 

In theſe iſlands, and at Malta, 
they cultivate two kinds of fig- 


wees, one a garden fig-tree, which 


bears, indeed, a great deal of 
mit, but ſuch. as would never 
come to Ir without the 
iliſtance of the other, which is the 
wid fig-tree we have mentioned. 
This laſt yields, every year, three 


For the YEAR 1763. 
r the next greateſt n ber of different ſpecies of fruit, called 
2 ” ' Jornites, cratirites, and 2 whi 


fig trees and their garden fg tree: 


are not good to eat, but are neceſ 
ſary to make the fruit of the gar- 
den fig-tree ripen by the operation 
called caprification. * 5 
The _ /ornites, which may be 
called autumnal figs, make thelr 
appearance in the month of Au- 
guſt, and hold, but without ripen» 
ing, till November. They con- 
tain certain little worms, hatched 
from dropt there by flies 
which frequent the wild fig-tree in 
great numbers, In the months of 
October and November, the 
worms turn to flies, and of them - 
ſelves pierce the ſecond figs called 
cratirites, which do not appear 
the end of September, and may, 
therefore, be called winter . 25 
The autumnal figs fall ſoon. after 
their flies have left them; wher 
the winter figs continue, on the 
tree till the month of May fol- 


"lowing, and contain the eggs dropt 


into them by the flies of the au- 
tumnal age. In May, the third 
ſpecies of figs, called orni,. 2 
which we may call ſpring ſigs, be, 
gin to appear; and when 2 
grown to a certain fize, and begin 
open at the eye, are in that place 
pierced by tis flies produced by 
the winter figs., _ IAC 
In the months bf May or July, 
when the worms bred in theſe figs 
2 0 0 to ſally forth ip. the . 
he peaſants gather them, and 

PR ln them Ky garden 2 
trees 3 and ĩt ĩs in this, that the great 
nicety of caprification conſiſts. For, 
if they, delay it too long, the ſpring - 
figs fall, and moſt of the. garden 
figs, for waut of flies, wither away 
and periſh, The peaſants, there- 
fore, every morning, viſit their wil 


157 
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152 A! | 
and carefully examine the eye of 
the fig ; for this part of the fruit 
Indicates not only when the flies are 
about to iſſue from the wild figs, 
but when they may be applied with 
| ſucceſs to pierce the garden ſigs. 
hey then place theſe ſpring wild 
gs on the garden fig-trees, which 
fit to receive them, The flies, 
Which iſſue from the wild figs, 
enter by the eye into the garden 
- figs, then about the bigneſs of 
a walnut, and lay in them eggs, 
»hoſe worms cauſe the garden figs 
to attain their proper degree of 
e and maturity, | 
Ihe peaſants are ſo well ac- 
quainted with theſe precious mo- 
ments, that they ſeldom let them 
Hip. In that caſe, however, they 
Have ſome little reſource left, 
which confiſts in ſcattering over 
the garden fig-trees the flowers of 
'a plant, called a/colimbos, as the 
ſummits of theſe flowers ſometimes 
"contain flies fit to do their buſineſs. 
Perhaps the flies bred up in the 
wild figs frequent theſe flowers for 
the fake of fd. 
The conſequence of this opera- 
tion is ſuch, that theſe garden fig- 
trees, which would ſcarcely yield 
25 1b. of ripe figs and fit for dry- 
ing, yield 280 lb. It muſt, how- 
ever, be owned, that this practice 
exhauſts the trees, for every ſecond 
year they yield but very little fruit. 
The effects of caprification are, 
certainly, fit to ſtimulate our curi- 
olity. By opening the garden fig- 
trees at different periods, the fol. 
Jowing changes may be. obſerved. 
At firſt the flies are ſeen running 
"about within the fig. Some time 
"after, the kernels are very large, 
and contain, as M. Godheu ex- 
preſſes it, living almonds, that is, 
Forms feeding on theſe kernels ; 
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which proves, that the flies breed 
in theſe figs. When nearly ie, 
flies may be ſeen iſſuing from theſe 
kernels, and taking to the air, 
the moment they have dried their 


wings. 


There are certain flies, which 
drop their eggs into the eyes of 
pears, on their beginning to knit; 
and the worms bred rom theſe 
585 enter the fruit by the piſtil, 
and feed on its ſubſtance. I heſe 
pears grow much quicker than 
others, and fall of themſelves, 
M. Duhamel ſuſpects, that, the 
worm having deſtroyed the or- 
gans which Tead to the kernels, 
the nutricious juices flow in great. 
er quantity to the fleſh of the 
fruit.” May it not be owing to 


the extravaſation of the juices, as 


appears by the galls occaſioned 
by the ſting of inſe cts? The dif. 


ficulty is not as yet cleared up. 


But there appears to be ſome ana- 
logy between what happens te 
wormy fruit, and the effects occa- 
fioned by caprification, ſince the 
caprified figs are never ſo good as 
thoſe left to the care of nature. 
The heat of the ſun is not alone 
ſufficient to dry the caprified fig; 
they require that of an oven, which 

ves them a diſagreeable flavour. 


Beſides, this operation is requiſite 


to deſtroy the unhatched eggs, that 
might remain in them. 

t may appear ſurpriſing that 
the Greeks, inſtead of multiplying 
more than they do the fig. trees of 
Italy and Provence, ſhould pati. 
ently ſubmit to the drudgery of 
removing the flies from one fg tre 
to another; when, after all; they 
can expect but bad figs from 6 
much trouble. But the vaſt increaſe, 
obtained by this means in fo prin- 
cipal a part of their r 
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will account for it. The greatneſs 
of the quantity makes more. than 
amends for the badneſs of the qua- 


lity, 


—_— 
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The African millet recommended as 
a moſt uſeful plant to the attention 
of the European farmers ; by Mr. 


eſe T/chiffeli of Switzerland. 
— HIS millet is a plant which 
* merits the huſbandman's ut- 
wh moſt attention, and that for the 
= following reaſons: - ; 
* 1. It thrives in all ſorts of ſoils. 
* 2. It neither requires much 
— dung, nor a great deal of tillage. 
4: 3. It is not ſubje& to the depre- 
10 dations of birds, which are very 
5 a; WW fond of panic and common miller. 
** 4 It yields very large returns. 
Gif. 5. Laſtly, it does not exhauſt 
| up. the land in proportion to the large- 
2 neſs of the cro 3. . 
_ The ſeed of this ſort of millet 
\cca. comes originally from Africa, 
the MW where it ſupplies the inhabitants 


with food, as bere, wheat, and other 
grain, with us. But they are miſ- 
taken who thence conclude, that it 
will thrive only in hot. countries, 
Providence has endowed it with 
ſuch excellent qualities, that it 
may, with ſucceſs, be cultivated 
in countries much colder than 
Switzerland. | 

The firſt ſeed of it I received 
was from Mr. Engel, magiſtrate 
of Echalens, whoſe attention in 
promoting the improvement of 
Agriculture is well known. He 
dad procured it from Pomerania, 
it being ſent to him by the cele- 
brated doctor Schreber, in the 
ſpring of the year 1760. I had 
rom him about a ſpoonful. © * 

in the month of May of the ſame 
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poſed to the north wind, and 


ſtalks running to the height of 


133 
ear, I ſowed it on a gravelly ſoil, 
d and ftony, very much ex- 


which the year before had borne 
ſome very indiffereat bere, 

In the month of February 
ceding, ſome human ordure had 
been Rid on this land; and in 
May, the clods were all broken 
before the ſeed was ſpread,  _ 

Having ſo ſmall a quantity of 
ſeed, I took care to ſpread it very 
thin, and to this do I aſcribe the 


eight feet and more. The ears were 
above ten inches long, and Lam per- 
ſuaded that if a ſhower of hail had 
not fallen on it, the ſpoonful would 
have produced me at leaſt a peck, 
I reckon this accident occaſion» | 
ed the loſs of half my ſeed ; I had, 
however, enough left to divide 
with my friends in Switzerland, 
as well as elſewhere, © _ 
In the month of May 1761, I 
ſowed about a quart of ſeed, o 
near a'pound, on ſome land, from 
which I had firſt pared off the turf, 
and afterwards burnt it. The 
ſpace on which I ſowed the ſeed 
was about twenty paces long, and 
ten broad. | CS 
Sometime before harveſt I per- 
ceived I ſhould have allotted — 
times as much A for that 
quantity of ſeed. The ſtalks, 
which were very cloſe, were inter- 
woven one with the other like the 
hairs of a bruſh. They, were 
ſcarcely five feet in height, and 
the ears alſo were much ſhorter 
than the preceding year; this 
however, did ' not prevent my. 
reaping about ſeven pecks, or 
above fifty for one,” This year, 
1762, I ſowed about four pounds 
of ſeed, about half a peck, on ſome 
pretty good land, being in quan- 
tity 
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tity- about thirty ſquare rods or The millers, whioſe reputation 


acre. For 1 as much in pro- ty, with reſpe& to the 
7 portion, though e land was but — way of 
'_ Cightly 


| Fond of millet thus prepared, but of Guinea corn: Milian arunds 


- which 


—— — 


Is 
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22 is not of the beſt, return you x 
> Laſt year che ſame land bore po- good third of a buſhel of mille feet hi 
fatoes ; and as I had laid on no meal for every buſhel you fend and p 
freſh manure for the millet, and them, after deducting toll, bran, does nt 
had neglected to plough it before waſte, &c. Now I know by ex. lalks « 
the winter, for it was ar Bragg) perience, that this quantity, when manner 
over with a ſpade before ſowing, I it is made into pottage with milk, ford a 
imagined. I had not ſown the will ſerve at leaſt fifty men for a Wl ſugar: 


to thick; but In this I was great- meal. Surely they cannot be fed It is 


ly miſtaken. at a cheaper rate, ſugar-C: 
The millet came up almoſt as In times of ſcarcity millet muſt tranſpla 
thick as the year before, and I had be of great uſe, as with the addi. and req 


not the courage to chin it, which tion of potatoes the poor might WM borious 


would have been right; the talks live comfortably. kt, wh 
and cars were ſhorter than the firſt TI will with great pleaſure ſup- country 
year. * ply thoſe with ſeed who cannot plenty, 
2 , by the conveniently afford to buy it. Weſt In 
goodneſs of provi was en- An acre of land requires, at co 
abled to reap buſhels, be- moſt, but ten pounds of ſeed; and — 


ing 640 pounds, of courſe a re- I can, from my own experience, I the pur 


turn of 160 for one. venture to aſſert, that mullet does Wequally ; 


There can then be no reaſon to not impoveriſh land in proportion 
wt 7» 2 land, to its uce. The land 1 ſowed 
i properly prepared, in 1760 and 1761 yielded the fol- 
uce, one year with an- lowing year fine plants of Dutch 
other, 100 buſhels of millet per clover, and rye graſs in as great 


F 


tilled, and I manifeſtly _ 
eee, 2 

certainly a moſt wonderful incre: he R 

in what light ſoever we behold it. 2 1 — gs 4 Fay 
* 8544. 1 _ We, 2 in African millet, the ſame, probabh, 
r recommended in he 
time, will ſell ſo well, for in price Nn Lamp d a 
It js on a'footing with wheat ? It HERE is an obſervation 
is true, it yields a heavy,  crum- made by the ingenious and 
bly, and indifferent bread; but if ſenſible Adanſon, in his voyage 
it is made into pottage, it is en- to Senegal, which deſerves attet- 
cellent, very. nouriſhipg, and of Fon. Page 69. Engliſh edition. 
exquiſite flavour. Not only my He gives an account of a large 
ſervants and workmen are very kind of millet, called Guir- nat. 


—_— 


; ice. nagen, ſubrotundo ſemine, Serge nt. 
. > (ef . minatum, C. B. Pin. 26 It 1 
aud comes at a much higher price. the common food of the ne 


1 


ud-moors 3 the ſtalks are very 
wand compaRt, and full eight 
feet — the juice of it is ſweet 


| and pleaſant; and he adds, be 
In, does not at all doubt, but that the 
x = Galks of millet, treated the ſame 
den manner as ſugar-canes, would af- 
lk, Wh ford a very proper juice for making 
Ir a ar; | 
fed * is now almoſt forgot that the 
ſugar-cane came from Goa, was 
nuſt tranſplanted into the Weſt Indies, 
adi. ud requires an expenſive and la- 
ght I borious culture. May not this mil- 


ſup- country of Guinea, in great 
nnot Wl plenty, be cultivated in the 
; Weſt Indies, or ſome of the new 
„ conquered iſlands, with leſs ex- 
and {Wpence and trouble, and anſwer all 
ence, Wl the purpoſes. of ſugar, and be 
does gully as good ? 


Anonymovs. 


ds. — 
* 


— 


25 m of 


warmeſf climates; from the book, 
intitled, Obſervations on /everal 
paſſges of jeripeure, as illuftrated 
by voyages and travels into the 


rvauon A theſe hot countries of pot- 
us an" ag fleſh for keeping, beſides that 
voyage Wh! contuſion, mentioned by St. 

atten” ¶ rome, and practiſed in our coun- 


JF. Jones, in his Miscellanea 


a large aie/a, gives bs this deſcrip- 
ur- nat en of the Mooriſh Elcholle, which 
ant. | made of beef, . mutton, or ca- 
Jorge" bech, but chiefly beef, and 
6 It ! ch © they cut all in long flices, 


En yell, and let it lie 24 hours 
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let, which is the food of the 


HERE ate other ways in 


155 
in ickle“ They then remove 
it — 55 thoſe tubs, or jars, into 
others with water; and when it 
has lain a night, they take it out, 
and put it on ropes in the ſun and 
air to dry; when it is thorougly 


dried, and hard, they cut it into 


pieces of two or three inches 1 
and throw it into' a pan, . 
dron, which is ready, with boil. 
ing oil and ſuet ſufficient to hold 
it, where it boils till it be. very 
clear and red, if one cuts it, which, 
taken out, they ſet to drain: when 
all is thus done, it ſtands till cool, 
and jars are prepared to put it np 
in, pouring the liquor they fried it 
in upon it, and as ſoon as it is tho- 
roughly cold, they ſtop it up cloſe. 
It will keep two years, it will be 
hard, and the hardeſt they look 
on to be beſt done, This they diſh 
up cold, ſometimes fried with eggs 
and garlick, ſometimes ſtewed, and 
lemon ſqueezed on it. It is "oy 
good any away, either hot or cold. 


— 
Some account of an aitempt maule ts 
rear in a kind. 
Eaft-India ſheep, which, be- 
des being much more prolific, yield 
almoſt as good a, as any Eu- 
ropean ſheep, and in much greater 
quantity. ©. 


Er St torus 5 
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— CO 


CE ” 


the Dutch convinced by | 
ucceſs with which pigeons, tur- 
key-cocks, and other foreign ani. 
mals, had been. tranſplanted into 
Europe, that others, when once ac- 
cuſtomed to the air of that quartet 
might likewiſe become more fruĩt- 
bu ** a 7 ray, the Eaſt 
Indies a kind o „larger 

the common ſheep xr { From. — 
clothed with a wool little inferior 


156 
to that of England ; and this kind 
of ſheep ſucceeded fo well in the 
Texel and Eaſt Friſeland, that the 


ewes uſed to have four lambs a 
year. This agrees with the obſer- 


vation, that ſheep generally thriye 
much better when removed from 
a hot to a cold, than when remov- 
ed from a cold to a hot climate. 
The ſheep of this ſpecies bred 
in the Texel give fleeces weighing 
from ten to fixteen pounds, and of 
à wool fo long, ſo fine, and fo ſilky, 
that it paſſes for Engliſh wool, 
Some of 
Dutch had permitted the Flem- 
mings to tranſplant into the neigh- 
. be of Liſle and Varneton, 
. ſucceeded fo well, that the whole 
race has thence taken the name of 
Flemmiſh ſheep. - ; 
The Swedes, though fituated in 
a more ſevere climate, tried the 
ſame experiment on ſome Engliſh 
ſheep, with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 
now can boaſt of wool of their own 
growth equal to that of England, 


WE —_= x 1 * th 


1 . 


On the. great advantage of giving 
premium to farmers, mansfactur- 
ert, and artiſts, with a prope/al 
or the increaſe of apiar ies in lre- 
land, by conſidering bees in the light 

of manufaturers; addreſſed to the 
Dublin fſeciety, by Sir Fame; Cala. 

.. avell, bart. F. R. S. * 

| if da E offer of pecuniary rewards. 
to thoſe who excel in any 
uſe ful art or manufactory, has a 


much more powerful and extenſive gr 


influence than appears at the ürſt 
view .: the benefit is much greater 

| © him that, obtains ſuch a reward. 
then the mere acquiſition. of the 

0 ſum to which it amounts; for it 
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this breed, which the 


and Peru, if they could be tranl- 


| 


confers. an honourable diſtinchon 
upon him, to whom an increaſe of 
reputation is an increaſe of wealth, 
A reward of an hundred pounds of. 
fered to an artificer who ſhall excel 
in his profeſſion, excites an emu. 
lation in proportion to the ulti. 
mate advantages it will produce to 


the winner, which is, probably, not 


only in the eſtimation of fancy, but 
of reaſon, more than twenty times 
the ſum. The benefit that it pro- 
duces to the public, is alſo in pro. 
portion to the benefit it confers on 
the individual; for the more pow. 
erfully it excites emulation, the 
more effectually it muſt produce 
improvement : it is at once both 
the cauſe and the reward of merit, 
in proportion, not to its intrinſic 
value, but its relative importance 
to the competitors : and in this 
view, the money appropriated to 
encourage ingenuity and diligence, 
is more improved than by any 
other application for its value to 
the individual- is ' increaſed, per- 
haps, as an hundred to one, by 
the manner and circumſtances in 
which he acquires it; and with 
reſpect to the nation, the encov- 
ragement of arts and manufactures 
is an advantage infinitely greater 
than could ariſe, not only from 
employing the inconſiderable.fums 
which are given in premiums ano- 
ther way, but from the whole 
produce of the mines of Mexicv 


ported into this kingdom, and 
wrought by the very hands that 
now ply the 100m, or cultivate th& 
r 
Nor is the advantage of thel 
rewards confined to the artifice 
by whom they happen' to 
e! ſtring aſide the nM 
tional advantage arifing oo 1 
8 


- 
/ 
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ty, an in 
theſe pri 
News, a1 
lant, anc 
of the me 
that the 


Rpement « 
Om is no 


lderation. 


BEES h 


of the poet 
Philoſophe: 


dered as e 


nd privat. 
uon, dilige 


have b 
ers, 


8 al improvement which the 
th competition neceſſarily produces, 
of. WT the competitor acquires ſome de- 
el of -eminence and honour, 
nu⸗- merely by entering the liſts: if the 


lti- ſcale bangs doubtful between ſe- 
e 60 yeral, the gain of all is nearly 
not equal; for the mere pecuniary re- 
bus ward is but a very inconſiderable 
mes part of the whole ; and even thoſe 
pro- hoſe performances do not hold 
pro- Wl the judges in . ſuſpenſe, will be 
s on dan out of a ſtate of obſcurity, 
ow. WT in which ſuch abilities, as they 
' the Wl poſſeſs, might be buried for ever; 
duce they will at leaſt be known; they 
both vill have their partiſans ; they 
ierit, vill be ſtimulated to new efforts to 
juſtify the partial opinions of their 
friends, who will naturally encou- 
noe them, in hopes that they will 
ſucceed, 

The advantages that have alrea- 
dy accrued from the Dublin ſocie- 
ty, an inſtitution eſtabliſhed upon 
theſe principles, .and with theſe 
views, are ſo manifeſt and impor- 
tant, and the ability and integrity 


that the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 


pave them the difpoſal of ten thou- 
reater Wl {42d pounds of the public money, 
from i ind the preſent ſeſſion has given 
e fums eight thouſand more. 
s an0- As a new ſubject of public at- 
hole ffntion, and of this ſociety, with 
Mexico eipect to the rewards which they 
tranſ- may hereafter offer, the encou- 
\, and gement of apiaries in this king- 
1; that om is now propoſed to their con- 
che fderation, 


BEES have been often the theme 
if the poet, the legiſlator, and the 
Ploſopher ; they have been con- 
ldered as emblems both of public 
* — virtue, of ſubordina- 
on, diligence, and ingenuity ; 
they 2 exhibited in — 
ers, and have been the ſub- 


of the members are ſo well known, 


1 
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ject of many volumes; and the bee 
may very juſtly be now recom- 
mended to the Dublin ſociety as a 
manufacturer, the maker of honey 
and of wax. 

The excellence of a manufacture 
depends upon its being fabricated 
of cheap materials, ſo as to be va- 
luable chiefly by the labour and 
{kill of the artiſt, upon the facili 
with which it may be eſtabliſhed, 
and the uſefulneſs of the commodi- 


ty to the public. 


In all theſe particulars, the ma- 
nufature both of honey and of 
wax, muſt be allowed to excel, 
Theſe articles are extracted by an 
inſtinct, wonderful indeed in its 
nature, but exerciſed with ſponta- 
neous facility, from a great varie- 
ty of odoriferous plants, which, 
after this extract has been made, 
are as beautiful and as uſeful as 
before ; the honey and wax are 
clear gain, like the corn picked 
up by poultry at a barn-door : as 
this would be trodden under foot, 
and waſted, if not brought to out 
table, tranſmitted into the chicken 
that preſerves it ; ſo would the 
honey and wax, with all their ſa- 
lutary, pleaſing, and uſeful quali- 
ties, periſh in the flowers that pro: 
duce them, if not extracted and 
fabricated by the bee. Thelittle 
dwellings in which theſe manu- 
facturers carry on their work, are 
conſtructed at the ſmalleſt expence, 


and the conſtruction of them fur- 
niſhes employment for the lame 


and the decrepit, thoſe whom 
age and infirmity would other- 


wiſe leave to ſuffer, rather than to 
enjoy exiſtence in total iĩnactivity, 


weary of themſelves, and a bur- 
den to others. The importance 
of theſe articles of trade deſerves 

a more particular conſideratlon. 
That there is a conſumption of 
vax 
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its produce, is unde- 
uſe confiderable quan- 


able, 


to produce than to import it, 


ſcarcely be denied: the en : 
ment of apiaries therefore, with 4 


view to the wax only, muſt be al- 
Jowed to be a meaſure direQ! 


tending to the public benefit. It 
- + "May, perhaps, be ſaid, that the 


Principal conſumption of wax be- 


ing in candles, one of the laſt re- 
Knements. of a luxurious age, it 
would be more eligible to prevent 
than to provide for its gratifica- 
tion: but without ſhewing the 


would be eaſy to 
without the gratification, and even 
multiplication, of artificial- wants, 
ion, in the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of things, could long ſupport 
itſelf in a ſtate of plenty and in- 
* ſafficient to 


given why wax candles ſhould not 
be ſubſtituted for tallow, by thoſe 
who can afford it, which will not 
equally prove that tallow candles 
ſhould not have been ſubſtituted 
for the lamps of rancid and fœtid 


» 


In a commercial view the great 

conſumption of wax in candles, if 
. we could produce a ſufficient quan- 
tiry at home, would be a national 
benefit 3 becauſe it greatly in- 
creaſes our exports of tallow, from 


Which a very. confiderable profit 


- accrucs*, | 


himſelf, in the manner above related, 
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der in this kingdom, (Ireland}, 


ities t are imported; and 
cat it is more for our ya | 


Jolly of indiſcriminately declaim- 


' - Ing againſt luxury, or ſhewing, 
— ſhew, that 


dil uſed by our anceſtors. 2 


» It muſt be remembered this is ſpoken of Ireland. 10 
+ This was told to a friend of Sir James Caldwell, by admiral Knowles, of 


if we Ca 
creaſed h 
but exp. 
balance 
confidera 
which is 
be more 
tonſumpt 
treaſe Ou 
ticle, 
Belides 
which is 


It may alſo be obſerved bete, 
that there is great probability of 
the government's. increaſing the 
conſumption of wax in candles fil} 
farther, by diĩrecting wax candles 
to be burnt on the navy, A 

for this purpoſe has al. 

ty in En in ſu of 
which it is alledged, that the ban 
ing tallow between decks, where 
candles of ſome fort muſt always 


be uſed, y increaſes the moſt ſ 
noxious 22 vapoum WI an art 
which thoſe cloſe places render ſo Wn many 1 
fatal to lives, which it is of the ut- Wd in th 
moſt importance to preſerve ; that Who of pre 


the great heat of thoſe plates 
cauſes the tallow to melt, ſo as to 
occaſion great waſte ; that tallow 
candles become ſo ſoft as frequent- 
ly to bend, and at length fall 

wii, by which fires have often 


happened, and are cally li- 
able to happen ; 1 word, 


As to h 
410 C 


that they are the cauſe of great Ned, am 
filth, danger, and fickneſs. Theſe Nr: of 
reaſons, which will probably weigh Nad of mus 
with the tate, did actually deter- ome fa, 


mine one of our admirals, - ſeveral 

cars ago, to burn wax on board 
his own ſhip, at his own expence, 
which he declared was attended 
with ſach advantages, that he 
would have continued it if the 
charge had been ten times as muck 
as he found it; for, he ſaid, the 
difference between wax and tallow 


for the year did not amount to e imp, 
more than ten pounds +. | aliment. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the N uriter, 
encouragement of apiaries becomes Wuhan, ha 


the more a national concern; for 


if 


ve cannot only upp ſupply our in- 
eaſed home conſumption of wax, 
hut export it, we ſhall turn the 
halance of commerce, in a very 
conſiderable article, in our fayour, 
which is now againſt us, and muſt 
be more ſo, if, upon the increaſed 
conſumption of wax, we muſt in- 


E. E FEE 


2. 


tice. 

gelides the uſe of wax in candles, 
which is of all modern luxuries 
the moſt 21 and agreeable, it 
þ an article abſolutely neceſſary 
n many manufactures and trades, 
ud in the public offices; it is 
ſo of great medicinal virtue. 
As to honey, it is certainly a 
ſary of life, the want of which 
n be ſupplied only by ſugar: in 
roportion as honey, a home pro- 
luce, can be made cheap, ſugar, 
ſorelgn commodity „ wall be leſs 
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5 1 leaſin and 
or: of —＋ x 3338 


ind of mum, called 4. ale, which 
| ome families in Ireland is in 
at eſtimation. If honey is made 
0 Da it will tly leſſen the 

mumption of made wines, the 
nacipal in tent of which is 
far; and the effect will 
not only the ſubſtitution of a 
me for a foreign commodity, 
of a wholeſome for a ici- 
n liquor, But honey is ſtill of 
re importance for medicinal 
n alimentary purpoſes: no phy- 
a writer, from ippocrates to 
firm has mentioned it without 
higheſt encomium : it is pene- 
ſting and deterging, andis there- 
good in obſtructions of all 


d humours. It is alſo a 


creaſe Our imports in that ar- 


paght, and and confeuen ntly leſs will 
oney we make 


p eſpecially thoſe ariſing from .. lowing 
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r 
to country, 
mikey 4 its moiſture, 
which produces infarctions of tho 
breaſt, with difficult perſpiration, 
and other morbid ſymptoms. "The 
inhabitants of Ireland in general 
have cold conſtitutions, the natural 
effect of their food and manner of 
life. This conſtitution renders 
them liable to phlegmatic dif- 
orders, for which honey is-a moſt 
excellent remedy, and from which 
it is a certain preſervative. Honey 
therefore ſhould be brought with- 
in the reach of the poor ; for the 
life and health of the poor are of 
infinitely more im to the 
ſtate, than the life and health of 
the rich, 
The bee therefore ſeems to have. 
a claim to the attention rh 
blic in „ and in 
ar to the berality of this — 
with reſpect to both the commo- 
dities which he fabricates, honey 
and wax, This co is ex- 
tremely well adapted, by circum- 
ſtances and fituation, both to his 
nature and trade, ou climate be- 
ing temperate, t in 
the .*. — 27 15 
herbage bending” Tn m ap- 
pear, from honey and wax 
mentioned, as articles of commerce 
and exportation, in all the old 
books of geography. The follow- 
ing pro ol is 7. tharefage offered to 
the confideration of the ſocietix. 
I. That one hundred pounds 
ſhall be allotted for the encourage - 


ment of apiaries, to be distribute 
on the third of October, 1:65, in 7 


proportions, upon the conditions, 
and under the regulations fol- 


To ihe perſon having the great 


1 
4 
(, 
g 
1 
* 

" 
i 


, 
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eſt weight of honey and wax, 


above fix hundred weight, includ- 


ing the hive and the bees, 30 l. 
To the perſon having the next 
greateſt weight, above five hundred 
weight, 251. 

o the perſon having the next 


ſt quantity, above four hun- 


red weight, 20 l. ö 
To the perſon having the next 
teſt quantity, above three hun- 
weight, 15 1. | 
To the perſon having the next 
teſt quantity, above two hun- 
weight, 10 1. 
II. That the hives ſhall be 
weighed in the , groſs, the bees 
being alive, which is known by 
experience not in the leaſt to pre- 
judice them, by a proper perſon, 
in the preſence of the miniſter or 


curate of the pariſh, or any. juſtice 


of the peace in the neighbourhood, 
or any other perſon — a reputable 
known to a member of 
the fociety, and a perſon appointed 
by the proprietor of the bees. 


III. That a certificate of ſuch 


weight, and the number of hives, 
Ralf be ſigned, by ſuch miniſter, or 
Curate, or juſtice of peace, or re- 
putable perſon. ( 

IV. That the perſon weighing 


the hives ſhall make an affidavit 


of their number and groſs weight; 
that they are of the uſual fize and 
' thickneſs ; and that, to the beſt 
of his knowledge, no fraud has 


The weighing of bees is by no means difficult :, it is to be done, after ſ 
ſet, in the foliowing manner: A linen cloth is flip 
kool, and knotted at the top of the hive, which is then lifted up by the knot, 3 R. 
put into the ſcale 1 after weighing, the hive is again put on the ſtool, and 


cloth flipped from under it. 


raw, ruſh, or bent hives, have been found, 
beſt ; and no perſon ſhall be entitled to the premium that 


other Kind. 


been practiſed to increaſe their 2 | 
weight +. 8 

V. That the proprietor of the will 
bees ſhall alſo make an affidayit, 5 


that the number of old hives ſo 
weighed, atteſted, and certified, a 
have been all his property fix 
months before; and that all the 
new hives ſo. weighed, atteſted, 
and certified, are ſwarms from the 4 
old haves and that, to the beſt of 2 
his knowledge, none of thoſe hives n 
were above fix Iriſh miles from the |þ 
his dwelling-houſe when weighed 
and certified, or for fix moat and ! 
before. 

VI. That ſuch certificate and 
affidavits ſhall be produced by the 
claimants of the premiums, as the 
condition upon which alone the 
can receive it. | 

To this propoſal the author can 


think of no objection, except the K. 
premiums that have already bee more in 
given for honey. But as tbeſe ay tha 
premiums have been very ſmall „lich; 
and very mueh confined in the 25 cient te 
plication, few perſons in the king 1; n 
dom, on that account, have u erpence 
creaſed their ſtock of bees; it It is 

therefore hoped, that this Faw country 
propoſal does not ſtand precluded i vith hg 
the general utility of a premu 5n in 8 
for theſe articles being ackno palturage 
ledged, even by the very meal 

that has proved ineffectual for . ——— 
purpoſe, The previous offer « Dyer i 


premiums on theſe articles, ther Wohul | 
| Thorfley 
| London. 
ped between the hive and 


fro 

| zue. thx 

long experience, to a im woulc 
ot makes uſe f Fater pro 
ud alſo re 

Yor, V. 


ſore, rather ſupports than ſubverts 
the meaſure now propoſed. 

By this meaſure it is hoped bees 
the will be greatly increaſed in a ſhort 
un, time; for as the proprietors could 
s ſo not keep ſuch numbers of bees 


fed, without employing the poor, to 
' fix the extent of ſix miles round 
| the them, to take care of them, which 


eſted, they would gladly do for a ſmall . 
) Nor did the ſociety ſtop here: 


m the tuity, it is reaſonable to ſup- 

gratuit) 84 P 
eſt of WW poſe, that perceiving the advan- 
haves tages derived to the owners from 
from the bees they look after, they 
ighed BY would be induced to ſet up hives, 
nonths and keep bees for themſelves. 


From this fingle object, however 
inconſiderable, a habit of atten- 
tion might be acquired by thoſe 
who are now totally idle: hope of 
advantage might be awaked in the 
breaſts of thoſe whoſe induſtry is 
now depreſſed by + deſpondency, 


;ept tal and the advantages would be ſtill 
y der more important and extenſive than 
s the! ay that have been yet ſuggeſted, 
ſmal which are ſurely more than ſufli- 
the ap cient to juſtify an experiment, 
ne kinzſh which may be made at ſo ſmall an 
ave VS expence as one hundred pounds. 


It is to be obſerved, that this 


with heath and furze, which bloſ- 
ſom in September, and is excellent 
palturage for bees. 


22 3. 


Deſeription of a very curious and 
uſeful bee-hive invented by Mr. 
Thorſley, near the Manſion-hauſe, 


. Londen, 


f | 
1 M R. Thorſley having found, , 
ot from near ſixty years expe- 
nence, that bee-hives invented by 
„ to din would be productive of much 
of 4 greater profit to the owners of bees, 


ud alſo render that cruel and un- 
Yor, VIII. | 


country, in many parts, abounds. 
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generous practice of deſtroying 
theſe animals not only unneceſſary 
but pernicious, preſented a bee- 
hive of this conſtruction to the 
London ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, &c. who rea- 
aily purchaſed another of his hives 
filled with honey, &c. that. they 
my be inſpeRed by the curious, 
and bronght into univerſal uſe. 


perſuaded that the invention would 
prove.of the greateſt advantage to 
this country, they publiſhed a pre- 
mium of two hundred pounds, in 


. order to introduce either Mr. 


Thorſley's, or ſome other method 


of a ſimilar kind, whereby much 


larger quantities of honey and 
wax might be procured, and, at 
the ſame time, the lives of theſe 


laborious and uſeful inſects pre- 


ſerved. 


The bottom part of . this bee- 


hive is an octangular box, made 
of deal boards, about an inch 


in thickneſs, the cover of which 


is externally ſeventeen inches in 
diameter, but internally-only 155, 
and its height 10 inches. In the 
middle of the cover of this octan- 
gular box is a hole, which may be 


opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by 


means of a flider. In one of the 
pannels is a pane, of glaſs, cover- 
ed with a wooden door. The bee- 
hole at the bottom of the box is 
about 34 inches broad, and half 
ainch high. Two ſlips of deal, 
about half an inch ſquare, croſs 
each other in the centre of the 
box, and are faſtened to the pan- 
nels by mean} of ſmall ſcrews. 


To theſe ſlips the bees faſten their 


4 


combs. * RY 
In this octangular box the becs 
are hived, after ſwarming in the 
uſual manner, and there ſuffered 
M to 
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to continue till they have built 
their combs, and filled them' with 
honey, which may be known by 
opetiing the door, and viewing 
their works through the glaſs-pane ; 
or by the weight of the Hive. 
When the bee-maſter finds his la- 
'borious inſects have filled their ha- 
bitation, he is to place a common 
-bee-hive of ſtraw, made either flat 
at the top, or in the common form, 
on the octangular box, and draw 
out the flider, by which a commu- 
nication will be opened between 


" the box and the ſtraw-hive; the 


-conſequence of which will be, that 


: thoſe laborious inſeRs will fill this 


hive, alſo, with the product of 
their labours. When the bee- 
maſter finds the ſtraw-hive is well 
filled, he may puſh in the lider, 
and take it away, placing another 
immediately in its room, and then 
drawing out the ſlider. Theſe in- 
- defatigable creatures will then fill 
the new hive in the ſame manner. 
By proceeding in this method, 


Mr. Thorſley aſſured the ſociety, wick their flores. 


that he had taken three ſucceſſi ve 
hives, filled with honey and wax, 
from one ſingle hive, during the 
"ſame ſammer ; and that, after he 
had laid his inſects under ſo large 
"a contribution, the food ſtill re- 
maining in the octangular box 
was abundantly ſufficient for their 
ſupport during the winter. He 


added, that if this method was 
_ purſued in every part of the king- 
— inſtead of that cruel method 


of putting the creatures to death, 
he was perſuaded, from long ex- 


rience, that Wax would be col- 
lected in ſuch plenty, that candles 


made with it might be fold as 
cheap, as thoſe of tallow art at 


preſent. | 


Mr. Thorſley has alſo added an- 


habitation enlarged, purſue their 
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other part to his bee-hive, whick 
cannot fail of affording the higheſt 
entertainment to a curious and in. 
quiſitive mind. It confiſts of 2 
glaſs- receiver, 18 inches in height, 
8 inches in diameter at the bottom, 
and in the greateſt part 13. This 
receiver has a hole at the top, good 
about an inch in diameter, through whicl 
which a ſquare piece of deal is ex- methc 
tended to nearly the bottom of the this d 
veſſel, having two croſs bars, to ted { 
which the bees faſten their combs, 
Into the other end of this ſquare L f 


piece is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, in Ef, 
which ſerves for a handle to the dealers 
receiver, or glaſs hive, When the none « 


bees have filled their ſtraw hive, 
(which muſt have a hole in the Chaz 


centre, eovered with a piece of W me the 
tin) Mr. Thorſſey places the glals Wl been 10 
receiver upon the top of the tray Xquire 
hive, aud draws out the piece of WF 280, at 
tin. The bees now finding their happen 


labours with fuch atacrity, der ing fam: 
they fill this_ glaſs hive likewiſe As th 
And, as this re- &, t 
ceptable is wholly tranſparent, the neity I! 
curious obſerver may entertain depend o 
himſelf with viewing the whole was abo. 
progreſs of their works, One 08 afeq the 
the hives now depoſited at the 0-8 down in t 
ciety's rooms in the Strand, is flleq o which 
with the produce of the labours e (iq. but 
thoſe inſects; and the glaſs hive i terof no I 
ſuppoſed to contain near thi nt, they 
pounds of honey. „ber 
8 lays he, «1 
| | | l horſe lie 
Method of making horſes lie down "i piece o. 
the fable. ). cord, a 
tte horſe's 
Hoever has any conc ing «| 
with horſes, muſt kae can to 
that it is ſometimes very difics he, «« 
to make them lie down 1n back, 
ſtable; for ſome of them ® 
+41 When h 


land night and day for ſeveral 
weeks, till their legs ſwell, and 
many diſorders come on them, 
which are not eaſily got rid of. 
This has frequently happened 
to myſelf, and I have been more 
than once in danger of loſing a 
horſe, by the conſequences 
which have naturally enſued. Many 
ex- methods have I tried for curing 
this diſorder; if I may he permit- 


00 ted ſo to call it, but ſtill without 
abs, ſucceſs. | 
uare J, ſome years ago; when I lived 
rſs, WW in Eſſex, applied to ſeveral horſe- 
the dealers and grooms, but they could 
1 the Wl none of them inform me of any 
* remedy. ! 1 | 
| the Chance at length, however, ve 
e of WF me that knowledge which Lad 
glass been long in vain endeayouring to 
ſtrav WI acquire; for dining, about a month 
ece of WF ago, at the houſe of a friend, there 
r their WY happened to be a gentleman in 
e their BY company, who had lately been buy- 
„ that g ing ſome horſes of a noted dealer. 


As the coverſation turned on 
horſes, this gentleman, whoſe ve- 
tacity I have the greateſt reaſon to 
depend on, obſerved, that when he 
ws about buying his horſes, he 
aſked the dealer whether they lay 
down in the table without trouble; 
to which he anſwered, that they 
did; but added, that it was a mat- 
ter of no conſequence, as, if they did 
dot, they might, by a ſimple me- 
tod, be made todo it. When,” 
lays he, «« you have a mind to make 
thorſe lie down in the ſtable, rake 
| piece of ſtrong packthread, or 

<cord, and tie it as tight round 
tte horſe's tail as poſlible, without 

g the ſkin, and as near as 
au can to the rump-bone : this,” 
ds he, „ will give him a pain in 
de back, and he will be glad to 
ge his poſtare to get eaſe; and 
he finds he cannot in any 
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o. of ſperm oil, at two ſhil- 
lings * fix pence per gallon: the 
expence of burning twelve hours 
is 4. 57 farthings. 
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other way xr it, he will lie 
down, which he will find the moſt 


eaſy poſture ; and he will, of 
courſe, take a liking to it.” 

I was fo muck pleaſed with the 
ſimplicity of this method, that L 
immediately thought of pybliiing 
it ; thoſe who entertain the lea 
doubt of it, may eaſily try whether 
it anſwers in praftice, without 
trouble, and, what is ſtill better, 
without hazard or expence. 

A member of the Society Arti. 


ä 


Experiments to aſctrtain the expence 
of burning chamber-oil in lamps, 
with A various ſiæes. 


Taper lamp, with eight 
re 
conſumed in one hour F7.3, 


N. B. 'This gives as good a light 
as the candles of eight and ten in 
the pound, in the next article mark- 
ed *. This lamp ſeldom wants 
ſnuffing, and caſts a ſteady, ſtrong 
light. 

* taper, | chamber, or watch 
lamp, with four ordinary threads 
of cotton in the wick, conſumes 
1664 oz. of ſpermaceti oil in one 
hour: the oil at two ſhillings and 
ſix pence per gallon, the expence 
of burning twelve hours is 2.34 
farthings. | 

N. B. The above-mentioned 
taper lamps (which I eſteem to be 
conſtructed on the beſt principle 
of any, viz. on the aſcent of fluids 
in capillary tubes) are made in 
great perfection by Mr. Naiſh, 
tin-plate worker, at the plume of 
feathers in Alderſgate-ftreet, Lon- - 
don. W 


M 2 Experi- * 
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. Experiments to Jetermine the real and comparative expence of burning candles 
different forts and fixes, as they are commonly made at Market-Har- 
ough, in Leicefterſpire. 

Numb. of WeightofſThe time[The timeſThe expence in 

| candles| one can-] one can- that one] twelve hours, 

in one] dle. dlelaſted.| pound | when can. 
pound- | will laſt.| dles are at 

4 Ys | 1 6 8. per doz, 

which alſo 

ſhews the 
proportion of 
the expence 

I at any price 

"i per dozen. 


Pr. Hr. Min, Hr. Min.|Farthings and 


Oz 
oo | 100th parts, 
A ſmall wick| 183 o 14 3 15 | 59 26 4.85 

A large wick] 1 o 13x | 2.49 50 34 $70 lence of 
164 o 151 2 49 | 44 2 6.54 and ſom 

12 I 8 3 27 41 24 6.96 no othe: 

"6 oo 3 36 | 33 24 7-50 Þ little 

| 74 32 4 9 | 32 12 8.94 diſcolor; 

*| $8 2.0 + 15 e 8.47 to comn 

52 2 18 5 19 30 15 9-53 matters 

| with. 

Mould | Mould candles As ir 

Candles. at 75. per dos. Wl pure go 

P þ 57 2 13 "PN 20 42 59 | 7.87 only 

| 4 | 4 © | 93 | 36 20 9-28 extranec 

| ly may 

A injury t. 
N. B. The time that one candle laſted was taken from an average oi quilitely 
feveral trials in each ſize. | abraſion 
2 . 8 thin and 

tain liq 

bering f 

folution 

kaline | 

bits, an 

In tl 


a} 
b ors, ' 


Laß and Safe method of reſtoring 
gold, when ſullied, to its primi- 
tive luſtre, without injuring. the 
fine ground it may happen to lie 
upon ; from the rev. Mr. Lewis's 


Philoſophical Commerce of Arts. 
HE bright deep yellow co- 
5 


lour of gold, commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by 1ts name, 1s one 
of the moſt obvioxs characters of 
this metal. Its — and beauty 
are of great durability, being in- 
jured neither by air nor moiſture, 
ngr by any kind of exhalations 
that uſually float in the atmo- 
ſphere ; as may be obſerved in the 
gildings of ſome public edifices, 
which have reſiſted the weather, 
and the vapours of London, and 
other populous cities, for half a 
century or more. In this proper- 
ty conſiſts great part of the excel- 
lence of this metal for ornamental 
and ſome mechanic uſes : there is 
no other malleable metallic body 
little ſuſceptible of tarniſh or 
diſcoloration, or ſo little diſpoſed 
to communicate any ſtain to the 
matters which it lies in contact 
with, 
As inftruments or ornaments of 
pure gold are liable to be ſullied 
7 only from the ſimple adheſion of 
3 extraneous ſubſtances ; their beau- 
ty may be recovered, without any 
injury to the metal, however ex- 
quifitely figared, or without any 
araſion of its ſurface, however 
thin and delicate, by means of cer- 
tun liquids which diſſolve the ad- 
tering foulneſs ; a ſolution of ſoap, 
lution of fixt alkaline ſalts or al- 
aline ley, volatile alkaline ſpi- 
ts, and recti ſied ſpirit of wine. 
ln the uſe of the alkaline li- 
{wrs, ſome - caution is neceſſary 


Ea. 
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in regard to the veſſels; thoſe of 
ſome metals being, in certain cir- 
cumſtances, corroded by them, ſo 
as remarkably to diſcolour the 
gold. A gilt ſnuff- box, boiled 
with . ley in a tin Fs 
to clean it from ſuch foulneſs as 
might adhere in the graved figures, 
and to prevent any deception which 
might hence ariſe in a hydroſtatic 
examination of it, became ſoon of 
an ill colour, and at length ap- 

eared all over white as if it had 

en tinned: ſome pieces of ſtan- 
dard gold, treated in the ſame man- 
ner, ynderwent the ſame change: 
and on trying volatile alkaline 
ſpirits, prepared with quick lime, 
ho ſame effect was produced more 
ſpeedily. On boiling the pieces, 
thus whitened, with ſome of the 
ſame kind of alkaline liquors, in 
a copper veſlel, the extraneous . 
coat diſappeared, and the gold re- 
covered its proper colour. 

For laces, embraideries, and 
gold thread woven ia filks, the 
alkaline liquors. are in no ſha 
to be uſed ; for, while they clean 
the gold, they corrode the filk, 
and 4 or diſcharge its colour. 
Soap alſo alters the ſhade, and even 
the ſpecies of certain colours. But 
ſpirit of wine may be uſed without 
any danger of its injuring either 
the colour or quality of the ſub- 
jet, and in many caſes proves as 
effectual, for reſtoring the luſtre 
of the gold, as the corroſi ve 
detergents. A rich brocade, 
flowered with a variety of colours, 
after being diſagreeably tarniſhed, 
had the luſtre of the gold perfectly 
reſtored by waſhing it with a ſoft 
bruſh dipt in warm ſpirit of wine; 
and ſome of the colours of the ſilk, 


which were likewiſe ſoiled, be- 


came at the ſame time remarkably 
M 3 bright 
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bright and lively. Spirit of wine 
ſeems to be the only material ad- 
apted to this intention; and pro- 
bably the boaſted ſecret of certain 
artiſts is no other than this ſpirit 
diſguiſed : among liquids, I do 
not know of any other, that is of 
ſufficient activity to diſcharge the 
foul matter, without being hurt- 


ful to the filk : as to powders, 


however fine, and however cau- 
tiouſly uſed, they ſcratch and 


wear the 'gold, which here is on- 


ly ſaperficzal and of extreme te 
e 
But it of wine is the 
ren 
employed for this purpoſe, it is 
not in all caſes proper. The gol- 
den covering may be in ſome parts 
worn off; or the baſe metal, with 
which it had been iniquitouſly al- 
loyed, may be corroded by the 
air, ſo as to leave the particles of 
the gold diſunited ; while the filver 
underneath, tarniſhed to a yellow 
Hue, may continue a tolerable co- 


Jour to the Whole: in which caſes 


It is apparent, that the removal of 
the tarniſh would be prejudicial to 
the colour, and make the lace or 


* embroidery leſs like gold than it 


was before. 'A piece of old tar- 
niſhed gold lace, cleaned by ſpirit 
of wine, was deprived, with its 
earniſh,” of the teſt part of its 

Iden hue, and looked now almoſt 

ike filver lace. | 

Though no one of the other me- 
tallic bodies, fingly, has any de- 
gree df the beautiful yellow colour 
which glows in gold, the true gold 
yellow may, nevertheleſs, be pret- 
ty nearly imitated by certain com- 
binations of other metals, parti- 
eularly of copper with zinc. But 
how nearly ſoever theſe compoſi- 
tions approach to gold in degree 


or ſpecies of colour, they diſer 
greatly in its durability; and their 

ifferences in other reſpeRs are lil 
more ſtrongly marked, and of 
more eaſy diſcovery, | 


* 
» — — — 14 


Deſcription of an engine, in which 
'* the _ al Xs is happily 
applied to the raifing. of water ; 
invented by Mr. Robart Erſkine ; 
and from his defigns executed by 
Mr. Cole, mathematical inſtrument 
maker, near Wiftminſter bridge, 
Surrey. * Wo 


1 machine will be moſt 
eaſily underſtood from an 
account of the principles, on which 
it is founded. | | 
| Suppoſe a tube, one part verti- 
cal, and the other part horizontal, 
ſuſpended upon, and moveable 
round, an axis; and the upper 
aperture leſs than the lower aper- 
ture; let this tube be filled with 
water, and jmmerſed in water; 
the upper aperture bejng ſhut by 
a valve opening outwards ; tis 
evident, the whole tube will re- 
main full though open at bottom, 
If the greateſt height is not greater 
than that to which the air will ſuſ- 
tain a column of water, | 
Again, ſuppoſe the tube turned 
round its axis, the water in the 
horizontal part will acquire a cen- 
trifugal force, which, 'ſufficiently 
increaſed, muſt overcome the 
preſſure of the air on the valre, 
and be thrown out; and, ſince the 
air cannot enter againſt a ſtream 
of water, which has already over. 
come its preſſure, the weight of 
the atmoſphere on the water iN 
the well muſt neceſſarily force t 
up, to ſupply the place of what 
is ejected, | | | 


Hence, 


it will t 
three fe, 
occupie: 
ſuppoſin 
Vents t 
all roun 
need no 
and a fc 
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Hence, in this machine, the 
vater thrown out acts the part of 
2 piſton on the column of water to 
be lifted. 

The horizontal part is called 
the ejected tube, or radius, and 
the mouth of it the aperture of 
tjection. 

In conſtructing this machine, 
there may be two or more ejectin 
tubes, provided the ſum of the 
apertures of ejection be leſs than 
that of the bore of the tube through 
which the water aſcends; and the 
higher the water is raiſed, the 
larger muſt be the boxe of the tube, 
in proportion to the apertures at 
which the water js diſcharged, be- 
cauſe the velocity, with which the 
atmoſphere forces up the water 
through any tube, diminiſhes in a 
certain proportion the higher it js 
bfted, 

In ſhips, the ejęcting tubes ma 
be A the the, 
moveable by a wheel and pinion, 
the frame-work to reſt on the 
deck, In the largeſt machines, 
it will take up a ſpace of about 
three feet ſquare only. The ſpace 
occupied by the ejeQing tubes, 
fuppoling the caſe, which pre- 
rents the water from diſperſing 
all round, to be upon the deck, 
reed not exceed five feet diameter, 
and a foot deep, though the ma- 
chine be made large enough to 
row out three tons per minute; 
becauſe it has been faund by ex- 
periment, that an ejecting radius 
of only two feet is ſufficient for 
« machine thirty feet high, being 
lately proved by a machine of that 
teipht, which threw out at the 
te of a ton a minute, with fix 
ordinary hands not accuſtomed to 
Fork at a winch. | 

At the bottom of the machine is 
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a ſlider, pulled up and puſhed 
down by an iron rod which reaches 
the deck; the uſe of this is to 
ſtop the bottom of the machine, 
when it is filled with water 
by an aperture at the extremity 
of one of the ejecting tubes. At 
the bottom is likewiſe a valve, 
which anſwers the ſame purpoſe 
with the ſlider, in machines, where 
the required centrifugal force can 
immediately he given to the eject- 
ing tubes. go 
The valves on the apertures of 
ejection ſhut of themſelves by 
ſprings, and open only when the 
centrifugal force overcomes the 
preſſure of the air, ; the machine, 
once filled, remains full while 
worked, as long as there remains 
any water at the bottom to be 
raiſed. | 
The joint, by which the eject- 
ing tubes have liberty to move, 
while the conveying tube 1s at reſt, 
is contained in a cylindrical cup 
immediately under the head, and 
the whole weight of the moveable 
part is ſuſtained on the extremity 
of the axis, which axis ends in a 
conical point, and terminates at 
the top of the fixed tube, reſtin 
in a ſocket, upon a ſcrew ; whic 
ſcrew and ſocket are ſupported by 
three radii at the apper part of the 
conveying tube: the air is exelud- 
ed by a collar of leather which lies 
upon a flank of poliſhed braſs ; the 
leather is immoveable, being faſ- 
tened to the cylindrical cup by 
a ring of braſs with ſcrews paſſing 
through both. Another braſs ring 
reſſes with its weight (which is 
fomnibrimes augmented by ſprings) 
upon the inner circle of the leather, 
to keep it flat on the braſs flank, 
which, along with the head of the 
machine, moves below it. The 
M 4 K under 
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under ſide of the flank touches 
nothing; the only friction of this 
joint then is that of poliſnied braſs, 
moving under oiled leather, which 
ſrom the ſmoothneſs of the ſur- 
faces, and their proximity to the 
centre, muſt neceſſarily be very 
ſmall. That the air cannot enter 
the machine by this joint, is evi- 
dent, becauſe the ſuction being in- 
wards, and water or oil in the cup 
above the leather, the air preſſing 
to get in excludes itſelf, the joint 
being, in fact, a circular valve. 

This machine has many advan- 
tages over other pumps, beſides 
its throwing out a greater quanti- 
ty of water than any hitherto in- 
vented; particularly its not being 
liable to accident, there being no 
part of it, which by working can 
de ſuppoſed to give way; the axis 
being of iron, about two inches 
ſquare, and only two feet and a 
half long. It cannot choke with 
ſand, ballaſt, or any thing which 
prevents the operation of other 
pumps; and an accident from a 
cannon- ball, can as eaſily be re- 
paired in this, as any pump what- 
ever, by replacing the part ſhot 
away; for the — machine takes 
to pieces at different joints, ſcrew- 
ed together; and an entire ma- 
chine may be fitted up in a quarter 
of an hour. 

The inventor has a patent, for 
Great Britain and the plantations, 
notwithſtanding which he propoſes 
to oblige choſe who have occaſion 
for ſuch machines on the moſt mo- 
derate terms; one of them will 
laſt 40 years, and for a common 
merchant-ſhip will not coſt 30 l. 
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General theughts on roads and wheel. 
carriager; being the fruit of a 
gentleman's amuſements in wa- 
rious avocations from family bu- 


fone/s 
Introductory Definition, + 


HAT we may be under. 

ſtood, in what we write on 
the ſubject, we hope the candid 
will allow us the following lead- 
ing principles, or maxims, with- 
out ſearching for, or even expect- 
ing a perfect ſtyle or elegance of 
expreſſion. 

I. That all carriages go eaſier 
down hill than on level ground, ea- 
fier on level ground than up hill, 
and harder up hill, as the fine of the 
angle of aſcent, (or nearly fo), till 
the angle becomes about 209 ; or 
till the perpendicular aſcent may 
be about one third of the baſe line, 
at which time no power can be 


ſaid to draw à load up the ſame 


ſmooth hard plane that itſelf may 
ſtand upon “. | 

II. That ſandy roads (and ſuch 
fort of fine gravel as may be conſi- 
dered as next akin to ſand) are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the moſt pleaſant 
and beſt roads we have. But, 
though in general they may be ſo, 
yet that meaning is far from being 
univerſal ; for it ſeldom happens 
that the roads under the general 
idea of ſandy roads will bear much 
work in long, continued, gentle 
rains ; therefore ſuch roads muſt 
have breadth, in proportion to the 
work they are expected to bear, 
which muſt ever be at the diſcre- 


* By ſmooth and hard, is meayt ſuch a condition as a maſon may be ſuppoſed 
to leave iſſe face of a ſtone in from his axe or chiſſel, or when the common 


are in their hardeſt and Im ootheſt condition. 
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tion of him or them who have the 
directing power. 


III. That pavements can never 


be conſidered as commodious road, 
though often to be preferred in 
particular places and caſes. 


IV. That wvaſh roads ( however 


applauded by fome ) are rarely with- 
out notorious exceptions; though, in 
particular places, they too may be 


aſeful and neceſſary. 
V. That roads whoſe ſurfaces are 


chiefly compoſed of hard, rough gra- 


vel, replete with looſe pebbles, (or 
other irregular large ſtones ), though 
they may be comparatively good in 
dirty ſeaſons, cannot be eſteemed the 
moſt eligible reads, whether conſi- 
dered under ſaddles, traces, or 
wheels, 

VI. That broad wheels wear out 
roads, and themſelves, much leſs 
than narrow ones; and (ceteris 
paribus) in drying ſeaſons, even 
unſolidate the ſurface of roads. This 
s not only demonſtrable by the 
elabliſhed laws of mechanics, but, 
ve preſume, ſufficiently proved 
by the laſt ten years experi- 
ence on the great roads round 
the merropolis for about an hun- 
ired miles diſtance; but we ap- 
prehend, as there are many inter- 
Tung roads, that it doth not yet 
mount to half the carriage of the 
kingdom. 

VII. That great inconveniencies 
wiſe from the preſent manner of 
wine broad wyheels, vis. by their 
baking the ruts or tracks too nar- 
d and irregular at the bottoms 
kr horſes to travel in; for though 
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this inconveniency may, in ſome 
meaſure, vaniſh near London, and 
in other great turnpike - roads, 
which may have obtained a majo- 
rity of broad wheels, by means of 
ſaddle-horſes, drift cattle, with 
coaches, chaiſes, and a perpetual 
attendance of labourers, ſupplied 
by large tolls ; yet it is an extra- 
ordinary A far- 
mers, (eſpecially thoſe of ſmall 
farms in croſs roads), and where 
the country proves clay, marl, or 
rich or ſpungy ſoil ®, and but 
thinly peopled ; and yet much 
wheel-carriage neceſſary, and no 
turnpike ; as near large and heavy 
manufactories, and mines of coal, 
lime, lead, &c. for when the ruts 
get any conſiderable depth, the 
cattle are often thrown down, and 
in general /amed by inſen/ible degrees, 
from the uneaſy form of the path 
they are obliged to travel in; for 
that the broad- and narrow going 
both in the ſame ruts, is intolerable 
to the broad ones, as well with re- 
ſpe to the ruts of the wheels, as 
the paths for the cattle to walk in ; 
and where they have not that ſmall 
relief by the difference of tolls, (or 


even where they have), we humbly 


conceive may yet claim ſome far- 
ther notice and aſſiſtance from les 
giſlative wiſdem, to extend that 
mode of preſerving roads, by means 
of broad wheels, to the utmoſt verge 
of Great Britain, as it muſt be al- 
lowed the beſt and moſt general 
roje& ever yet practiſed in the 
2 for that purpoſe. 
VIII. That to remedy the impedi- 


* Where new roads are to be made through ſuch a ſoil, might it not be of 
Fat ſervice to ſow it firſt with Timothy graſs, or ſome vegetable of the ſame 
"re? The roots of this grafs, according to Mr. Rocque, are fo ſtrong, and 
inter woyen with each other, that they render the wetteſt, ſofteſt land, on which 
orle could not find ſoating, firm enough to bear the heavieſt cart. [Sce p. 144+] 
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ment ariſing 


. aubeelt, is a province preſ 


perior wiſdom and authority. 
Nor can we help wiſhing to be 
indulged with a ſight of our humble 
opinion in print, (conceived ſo long 
fince as the year 1755, and propa- 
gated amongſt our aſſociates ), 
which, in plain truth, amounts 
to little more than the finding a 
means. to have one axle, of all 
four - wheeled carriages, longer 
than the other; ſo that the inner 
diſtance of the head of one pair of 
wheels be leſs than the outward 
diſtance of the other; at leaſt two 
Feet, or perhaps two feet two, four, 
or fix inches; and then it would 
be leſs material what breadth the 
wheels themſelves were of, fo that 
their tread be flat; or if one 
pair were two or three times 
the breadth of the other, provid- 
ed the whole breadth of the four 
wheels be at leaſt two feet, or 
ether legal breadth, and the track 
made by ſuch waggon twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen inches 
broad, (and words can explain 
fuch liberty without danger of li- 
tigious confuſion.) 


If carts were to have the diſ- 


tance of theirs either equal to the 
greateſt or leaſt tread of the wag- 


— 
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gons, it would generally help tg 
erve and commode the roads, 
and the horſes path, and would 
have its uſe to different and parti. 
cular people and neighbourhoods, 
— Query, if not better to have 


carts with broad wheels go only 
in the middle of the waggon-track, 
or other difference in the tolls or 


number of cattle drawing ? per- 
haps no more than two, if under 
an augmented breadth. | 

IX. That the attritien, or frie. 
tion, between the common wood axle 
and the boxes of the wheels, is nit 
more than one ſixteenth of the whole 
draught t. The projector of a late 
project, under the affected and 
pompous epithet of Friction anni- 
hilated, having allowed, and rati- 
onally — that his project 
could neyer amount to more than 
about half a horſe in a team of 
eight ; and though that projector 
had flattered himſe]f that his pro» 
ject came as near the total preclu- 
fion of that friction as the nature 
of things would admit; yet was 
he forced to acknowledge too, that 
his invention, when applied to car- 
riages, muſt have ſome allowance 
further for its own weight, which 
might be conſidered as goods to be 
carried for nought ||. 


*. Yet a certain method is humbly hoped from the well - collected opinion of 


iament 


the whole kingdom in 


zine, but was never touched 
relating to waggons, 


conſtructed, as to roll 16 inches ſurface, are to pay but half toll; nine inch 
— 4 not ſo conſtructed, to pay twice, and narrow wheels three times a 
m . : 

1 But the attrition, or rubbing of the fides of the wheels in deep ruts ane 
rough ſtory roads, is indefinitely more. | 

* the Chronicle, and other papers, 
1758. 


mbled. 

+ And hinted in a ludicrous petition to the editors of the Gentleman's Maga- 
i ed by the preſs that we know of. By a general aQ 
ed laſt ſeſſions, waggons, &c. with nine inch wheels, ſo 


about Avgult or September 


Thoug 
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Though this impediment of 
gut is a very material one in 
the iron arms now in uſe, it is am- 
ply com ſated by oil inſtead of 
eraſing, and the poſlibility of 
| inwing greater loads than wood 
\ WH could bear without firing, or re: 
| tarding the ſpeed of buſineſs. 
, X. But there is another ſort of 
ai, or rubbing, relating 10 
r wheel-carriages, of much higher im- 
rt than that 'of the axis, eſpecially 
- WH is the narrow wheels, which is, 
; WH jhcir rubbing againſt the ſides of 
the ruts when they get of any con- 
iderable depth; which muſt hap- 
pen from various cauſes ; as, firſt, 
whenever a wheel follows another 
thinner than itſelf, if both happen 
to tread ſo as to go exactly in the 
ame track, this friction will be 
n both ſides of the following 
wheel, before it can touch the bot- 
um of the rut made by its fore- 
nnner : hence the edges of new 
vieels wear off much faſter than the 
edges of old ones; and if they tread 
i ſmall matter wider, or narrower, 
ie impediment is greatly increaſ- 
ed, which impediment frequently 
lappens from the imperfection of 
workmen ; a circumſtance not to 
te avoided, © 
Whenever the bottoms of the 
ats are compoſed of large rough 
tones, ſome wheels, narrow ones 
tpecially, will get more on one ſide, 
ud ſome on the other, as happens 
u rough payements, but gene- 
ally much worſe in common roads, 
bough leſs conſpicuous : the 
Reels are perpetually riſing and 
ang from one ſtone to — 
only from the ſummit to the 
— immediately before it, 
when the edge of the wheel 
ens a little beſide the crown 
Cite tone, probably ſlides ſide- 


4 


- 


dug 
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ways off ſuch ſtone, with a forci- 
ble ſhock, into the collateral de- 
preſſion ; whilſt every ſuch ſlip 
wears off ſomething from the 
wheel, ſomething from the ſtony 
read, and ſome labour from the 
cattle drawing} (ach load; and at 
every ſuch ſlip the very ſtone from 
which the wheel hath ſlipped riſes 
more or leſs in proportion to the 
ſhock, till at length that very ſtone 
is worn out, or forced above 
| from whence probably it 

Ils again under the purſuing 
wheels, as if on purpoſe to be 

und to an impalpable powder, 

y the moſt facile means that art 
can contrive, and from whence 
wind or water conveys it into one 
of their own fluid elements. 

XI. That this fort of frifion, 
rubbing, or grinding, from the edges 
or fides of thin „it much greater 
than in the broad ones. 

Hence, it is preſumed, the broad 
ones muſt laſt longer in proportion 
to the expence, and require leſs 
er them with the ſame 


XII. That high wheels will al- 
2 travel eafier than low ones, 
till their exon weight becomes an in- 
eumbrance, equal to the difficulty of 


— obtacles by their ſhorter 
il. 

Now, we apprehend this incum- 
brance of the weight of wheels 
only will increaſe nearly as the 
ſquares of their diameters: hence, 
a wheel of double the height would 
have quadruple the weight; one 
of three times the height, nine 
times the weight, &c, but it 
likewiſe be obſerved, that though 
the ſmall wheels are capable of 
bearing the ſame trial of ſtrength 
as the large ones at firſt, yet cer- 
tainly the large ones muſt be pre- 

ſumed 
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ſumed to wear longer, as the points 
that muſt come in contact with 
the road, to wear them out, are 
leſs frequent in proportion as the 
lineal dimenſions only, (being of 
the ſame breadth) where they tread 
the eartn. 

We apprehend too, that mecha- 
nics and experience will nearly 
coincide in the proof, that wheels 
for carriages, to be drawn by 
horſes, and made of ſuch timber 
as England moſt aptly produces 
for the purpoſes of heavy loads, 
will be found to be ſomewhere 
between four and fix feet dia- 
meter. 

XIII. That the expence of. ſimilar 
wheels may be conſidered nearly in 
proportion as their weights, Lower 
wheels, however, might be more 
uſeful if the roads were more even 
in their general ſurface ;z but the 
difficulty of ſurmounting the com- 
mon obſtacles of roads muſt pre- 
vail, ſor ſome time at leaſt, againſt 
very low wheels. . 

N. B. The weight of wheels is 
not quite ſo pernicious as if the 
ſame lay in any other part of the 
carriage, or in the goods to be 
carried; but the difference is no 
more than that they add no fric- 
tion in their boxes, which (by No. 
IX.) is only one ſixteenth part; 
and that they, in ſome meaſure, 
prevent the overturning of high 
loads, by keeping the centre of 

ravity of the whole ſomething 
—— than it would be, if the 
wheels were lighter. 

It is obſerved, that gentlemen 
of ſpeculative faculties, and thoſe 
who practiſe the carrying buſineſs, 
generally diſagree in poſiting the 
goods in the waggon. 

The former prove by their art, 


o See our laſt vol. p. {6 $» 
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(experimentally)that the load draw: 
the eaſieſt when the heavieſt par 
lies upon the hinder (as the larger) 
wheels. | 

But, as theſe accurate experi. 
ments, and their concluſions, are 
generally drawn from regular 
plains, it is preſumed, that they 
frequently overlook that great ad. 
vantage ariſing from the ſtrength 
of the thill-horſes when exerted in 
lifting the low wheels out of their 
hole, which may be more than 
equivalent to the height of the 
hinder wheels ; but this being an 
undeterminable point, may be 
fruitleſsly conteſted for ever. 

Though a late author (Mr, 
Bourne), notwithſtanding the ill 
ſucceſs of his public experiment 
near London“, has certainly merit- 
ed greatly of mankind by his neu- 
invented waggon, and his treatiſe 
wrote on the ſubject of roads in 
general ; yet it 1s much to be 
feared that ſeveral objections mult 
ariſe in practice, which he was 
not at that time aware of. 

As firſt, it is preſumed that the 
lowneſs of his wheels are too far 
in the extreme, if he is not really 
miſtaken in his reaſoning upon 
their ſurmounting of obſtacles, 
which may often be ſtruck or 
driven before the wheels with 
a fliding motion, before they can 
mount the ſummit of ſuch obſia- 
cles; in which caſe the wheels of 
two or three times the height 
would have greatly the advan- 
tage, 
This great cylindric length 
would likewiſe have the ſame kind 
of impediment, in every turning, 
as the conic wheels would in go. 
ing (trait forward, as he has right 
ly obſerved. 
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Though 'a certain condition of 
rads may, in particular times and 
lices, allow a preference to his 
method ; yet theſe ſmall, long cy- 
linders can ſcarcely ever be uni- 
verfally advantageous. 

If the load be pretty high, and 
moſt over the two wheels that are 
neareſt together, it will often en- 
danger the overturning, as may 
be conceived from a ſtool or table 
ſanding on three feet, 

Yet what Mr. Bourne has ſaid 
upon roads in general may be 
worth legiſlative notice, however 
varied for ſimplicity's ſake. 


Hints for treating geography in a 
more rational and conciſe manner. 


dering the terraqueous globe 
as conſiſting of three parts, the 
lame as it 1s naturally divided into, 
in conſequence of the obliquity of 
Its axis to its orbit, by its annual 
motion round the ſun ; viz. one 
torrid Zone, two temperate zones, 
reckoning each pair of the fellow 
zones but one part, on account of 
the perfect ſimilarity between ſuch 
zones, 

The ſuppoſed advantage of 
mis ſyſtem is, that, as the ſun and 


HIS may be done by conſi- 
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ſoil of the ſeveral parts of the 
earth included under one zone, 


or the fellow zones, are every 


where nearly fimilar, ſo likewiſe 
are the ſtrata, the mineral and ve- 
getable productions, not to ſay 
the animal, including mankind z 
all the articles of natural and po- 
pular hiſtory in theſe ſeveral zones 
(ſuch as food, dreſs, buildings, 
&c.) are, in good meaſure, ſimi- 
lar; ſo that this ſyſtem of geogra- 
phy would be more homogeneous 
than thoſe formed upon the old 
hypotheſis, in which the writers 
travel from country to country 
without regard to any common 
relation. 

The above is a thought, which 
has frequently occurred to the 
writer in his converſe with geo- 
graphical authors, whoſe. abrupt - 
tranſitions from countries ſo dif- 
ferent (in regard to all the great 
natural, geographical, and altro- 
nomical diſtinctions) having dif- 
guſted him, he fell, many years 
ago, upon this „ as a 
means to prevent the inconveni- 
ence, 

If the hint ſhall. be thought 
worthy of notice, it will certainly 
be a gratiſication to the author; 
if not, he will at leaſt femain ſafe 
from cenſure in his obſcurity. 

Terra INCOGNITA., 
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flu account of a hrummny inſptaed at 
- Londen 1763, Dr. Hadley, Dr. 
Mollaſton, Dr. Blanſhard, Dr. 


Hunter, Dr. Petit, the rev. Mr. © 


Egerton Leigh, and Mr. Hunter ; 
in à letter from Dr. Hadley ta Dr. 
Heberden ; from the philoſophical 
Tranſadions for the year 1764. 


HIS mummy iss the firſt ar- 
:& aicle in Dr. Grew's catalogue 


of the rarities of the royal ſociety, 
He informs us that it was a pre- 
ſent from Henry duke of Norfolk, 
and was an entire one, taken our 
of the royal pyramids. He then 
roceeds to defcribe the manner, 
which the ——— 9 were 
wrapped up; but this he has not 
done — as moſt of theſe very 
parts had evidently never been 
opened, till the preſent examination 
of them, when they were found in 
a very different ſtate from that in 
which they are repreſented by him. 
It had been greatly injured be- 
fore it came into our hands ; the 
head had been taken off from the 
body, and the wrappers with which 
they had been united; having been 
deſtroyed, the cavity of the tho- 
rax was found open towards the 
neck ; and part of the upper eruſt 
with the clavicles, having been 
alſo broken away, the heads of 
the ofa humeri preſented them- 
ſelves, covered with a thin coat 
of pitch. | 
| "The feet alſo had been broken 
off from the legs, and were fixed, 
by wires, to the end of the wooden 
caſe in which the mummy lay. 
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The outward painted covering, 
which reached from the upper 
rt of the cheſt, nearly to the 
ttom of the 2 had been re- 
moved, and faſtened on again 
by a great number of ordinary 
nails, .driven up to the head, into 


the fubſtance of the mummy, 


[This had.moſt probably been done 
by thofe who had orders ſome 
years ſince to repait it; and by 


this, and by the manner in which 


they had faſtened on the ſeet, they 


ſeem to have done their work in 


a moſt clumſy manner. 
This whole external covering 
of the fore part of the mummy 
confiſted of ſeveral folds of broad 
ieces of linen cloth, made to ad- 
ere together, by ſome viſcous 
matter, which had not yet loſt 
its property; and the whole had 
received an additional degree of 
ſtrength and ſubſtance from the 
coat of paint laid on. The figures, 
which were not entirely defaced, 
were of the ſame kind with thoſe 
which all the writers on this ſub- 
ject have deſcribed. 
There were not the leaſt re- 
mains of hair or integuments on 
any part of the head ; and ſome 
parts of the ſkull were quite bare, 
3 about the temporal 
nes, which had the natural po- 
liſh, and appeared, in every te- 
ſpect, like the bones of an ordi- 
nary ſæull. To other parts of the 
ſkull - athered ſeveral folds © 
pitched linen, *which, rogethe?, 
were near half an inch in thick- 


nels ; on removing them they were 
ſound 
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bund to have been in actual con- 
ut with the bone; ſo that the 
integuments muſt have been takey 
away before the wrappers were at 
fr{t applied. 

The under jaw was loſt ; and the 
ſuperior maxillary, ſphenoidal and 

moidal bones were broken away ; 
the foramen occipitale was ſtopped 
up with pitch, with which alſo 
the inner part of the ſkull was 
lined : this ſeemed to have been 
poured in at the foramen, and 
nade to apply to the ſeveral parts 
of the infide of the Kull, by turn- 
ing the head in different direc- 
tions ; the wave of the melted 
pitch from ſuch motion appearing 
very plain, The inſide of the 
kall was in many places covered 
yery thinly, and, in ſome few, 
which the fluid pitch had miſſed, 
it was quite bare. The pitch, 
which ſtopped up the foramen oc- 
cipitale, had on it the impreſſion 
of one of the vertebræ of the neck; 
and externally about the foramen 
adhered a conſiderable quantity 
of pitch. 

The outward painted covering 
deing removed, nothing but linen 
lllets were to be ſeen ; which in- 
tloſed the whole mummy. 

Theſe fillets were of different 
breadths ; the greater part about 
an inch and a half, thoſe about 
the feet much broader : they were 
torn longitudinally ; thoſe few 
that had a ſelvage having it on one 
ide only ; the appermoſt fillets 
vere of a degree of fineneſs nearly 
tqual to what is now ſold in the 
ops for 2 .. 4 4. per yard, under 
tte name of long lawn; and were 
Wren ſomething after the manner 
il Ruſſia ſheeting : the fillets were 
a brown colour, and in ſome 
keaſure rotten, Theſe outward 


Tengt 
yet (from the great age) ſo tender 
was the texture of the cloth, that 


pre 


3 
fillets feemed to owe their colour 
to having been ſteeped in ſome 
gummy ſolution ; as the inner ones 
were in pitch, | | 

The fillets immediately under 
the painted covering lay in a tranſ- 
verſe direction; under theſe, which 
were many double, they lay oblique 
diagonally from the ſhoulders to 
the ilia. Under theſe the fillets 
were broader, ſome nearly three 
inches, and lay longitudinally from 
the neck to the feet, and alſo from 


the ſhoulders down the ſides, on 
which there was a remarkable 


thickneſs of theſe longitudinal fil- 
lets: under theſe they were again 
tranſverſe, and under theſe again 


oblique, 


The fillets in general externally 


did not adhere to each other; but, 


though pieces of a conſiderable 
h could be taken off entire, 


it was impoſſible regularly to un- 


roll them. 


As the outward fillets were re- 
moved, thoſe that next preſented 
themſelves had been evidently 
ſteeped in pitch, and were, in ge- 
neral, coarſer, in folds, and more 
irregularly laid on, as they were 
more diſtant from the ſarface. The 
inner filleting of all was fo im- 
ated with-pitch, as to form 
with it one hard black brittle 
maſs, and had been burned nearly. 
to a coal. On breaking this, it 
peared in many places as if 
filled with a white effloreſcence, 
like that obſervable on the outſide 
of pyrite; which had been expoſed 
to the air. This effloreſcence, 
however, had nothing ſaline to the 
taſte ; and did not diſſolve in wa- 
ter : but inſtantly difappeared on 
bringing it near enough to = 
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fire to be ſlightly heated; and was 
ſoluble in ſpirit of wine. 

In the cavity of the abdomen we 
found ſeveral ſmall pieces of bone, 
which had the appearance of dry 
oak, mixed with crumbled pitch ; 
under this was found more ſolid 


pitch, which adhered to the ſpine. 


After cutting away the maſs of 
cloth and pitch which covered the 
thorax, we found the arms had been 


laid ftraight down by the ſides of 


the cheſt, and the ulna and radius 
bent upwards, and laid with the 
hands acroſs upon the breaſt, the 


Tight hand being uppermoſt, 


The bones of the fingers were 
loſt, but the metacarpal bones 
were found, broken off, and fallen 


into the thorax, 


The filleting which went round 


the upper part of the body, in- 


cluded the arms alſo ; but they had 


evidently been firſt wrapped ſe- 


parately, then laid up in the poſi- 
tion in which we found them, and 


the hollows which they formed fil- 
led up with pieces of pitched cloth. 


In the cavity of the thorax, there 
was alſo a conſiderable quantity 
of crumbled pitch, and ſplinters 
of dry bone; and, as in the pro- 
greſs of this examination we con- 


_ tinually found that ſome of the 


bones did, as we laid them bare, 
ſeparate into ſuch ſplinters ; it is 


very probable that this appearance 


1s owing to the mummy's having 
been handled in a rough manner, 
and much ſhakeh by the perſons 
who had driven it full of nails, 


when they were employed to re- 


pair the outfide of it. 

On our firſt opening a way into 
the thorax, we imagined the ribs 
were deſtroyed ; but, upon a more 


accurate examination, they were 


ound entire; but ſo bedded in the 
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itch, and ſo black, and bume bees of the 
no the maſs, as to make it ir. Wi of the gre: 
ficult to diſtinguiſh theſe very ir. WW the laſt joi 
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The bones of the ſpine and of WW by which 
the pelvis were in the ſame ſtate WW bones had 
with the ribs ; only rather more WW their cavi 


burned, pitch, T 


There was a conſiderable thick. Wheel had a 
neſs of hard ſolid pitch lining ſand the bc 
the cavity of the zhorax ; this hal Wome of the 
been evidently liquified, and pour. Galen out, 
ed in; and retained that ploſy ¶ de remaini 
appearance on its ſurface, which {Wifof caſe. 
is obſervable on pitch that is ſuf. WI The fille 
fered to cool without being dil. Perfect, ex 
turbed. where they 

On breaking through this hard {thoſe of th 
cruſt of pitch, to examine the ver. Wii! the rende 
tebræ and the ribs, the pitch, which {iſs ca/cis, an 
was under the cruſt, ' and nearelt Wi the a/rag 
to the bones, was crumbly and WF. On cutci: 
ſoft : and, on being expoſed to the ſhe ſole of 
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air, grew perfectly moiſt, in a very 
ſhort time. 

The lower "extremities were 
wrapped ſeparately in fillets, to 
nearly their natural ſize, and then 
bound together; the interſtices be. 
ing rammed full of pitched rags. 
On cutting through the fillets 
on the thighs, the bones were 
found inveſted with a thin coat 
of pitch; and the filleting was 
bound immediately on this. 

The tibia and fibula of each leg 
were found alſo wrapped in the 
ſame manner ; and the bones 
actual contact with the pitch: ex- 
cepting in one or two places, where 
the pitch was ſo very thin, that 
the cloth appeared to adhere to the 
bone itſelf, : 

The feet were filleted in the 
ſame manner; being firſt boun 
ſeparately, and then wrapped © 
8 The filleting had been 


y ſome accident rubvcd off the 
toes 
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ot the right foot; and the nail 
of the great toe was found perfect; 
the laſt joints of the bones of the 
leſſer toes had been broken away; 
by which it appeared, that theſe 
bones had been penetrated, and 
their cavities quite filled with 
pitch, The filleting about the 
heel had alſo been broken away 
and the bones of the tarſus, and 
ome of the metatarſal bones had 
fallen out, and were loſt ; leavin 
the remaining filleting like a ki 
of caſe. i 

The fillets on the left foot were 
perfet, except on the heel, and 
where they had been divided from 
thoſe of the leg ; a ſmall portion 
of the tendo Achillis adhered to the 
i calcis, and ſome of the ligaments 
b the a/fragalus. 
On cutting into the fillets on 
de ſole of this foot, they were 
band to incloſe a bulbous root. 
The appearance of this was very 
den; and part of the thin ſhin- 
iy kin came off with a flake of 
ſie dry brittle filleting, with which 
It had been bound down; it ſeem- 
( to have been in contact with 


$, 

Iev te fleſh ; the baſe of the root lay 
were {ſovards the heel. 

coat WM This diſcovery 


immediate] 
mooght to mind a paſſage in Prof. 
r Alpinus *, and gave ſome ap- 
arance of probability to a rela- 
m, which, as he himfelf infing- 


s u might give great reafon to 
ex- bt his veracity. vip a. of 
vbere e lone image of the /earabeus, 


Mich was found in the breaſt of a 
unmy, he adds: Incredibile dictu, 
a roriſmariui qui una cum idolo 
wilt fuerunt, folia uſque aded' vi- 


de es >, voy | 
a recentia wi/a Fuerunt, ut 


Paper Apiaus reru u 
Yor; VIII. 


. 
ea die a planta decerpti Q poſiti ap- 
paruerint. 3 

The fillets were removed from 
this foot with great care; they were 
much impregnated with pitch, ex- 
cepting about the toes; where the 
ſeveral folds united into one maſs, 
being cut through, yielded to the 
knife like a very tough wax. The 
toes being carefully laid bare, the 
nails were found perfect upon them 
all ; ſome of them retaining a red- 
diſh hue, as if they had been paint- 
ed; the ſkin alſo, and even the 
fine ſpiral lines on it, were till 
very viſible on the under part of 
the great toe, and of the three next 
adjoining toes. Where the ſkin 
of the toes was deſtroyed, there ap- 

peared a pitchy maſs, reſembling in 
form the fleſhy ſubſtance, though | 


- ſomewhat ſhrunk from its original 


bulk. The natural form of the 
fleſh was preſerved alſo on the un- 
der part of the foot, near the baſes 
of the toes. On the back of the. 
toes appeared ſeveral of the exten- 
for tendons, _ 
The root juſt mentioned was 
bound to the foot by the filleting 
that inveſted the metatarſal bones ; 
no more of this filleting was cut 
away, than was juſt ſufficient 'to 
ſhew, without removing from its 
place, a ſubſtance which had been 
preſerved in ſo extraordinary a 
manner, | 8 
On cutting away the fillers 
which covered the rar, the bones 
adhered ſtrongly together; and 
were covered with hard pitch, with 
which they ſeemed thoroughly im- 
pregnated. | | 
On cutting away this outwar ! 
pitch, there appeared very diſtinctly 
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the tendons of the peroneus anticus, 
and poſticus, the tendons of the ex- 
zenſor digitorum longus, and the ten- 
don of the tibialis anticus ; and be- 
fides theſe a conſiderable portion of 
the ligaments of the tar/us. 

On examining the caſe formed 
by the pitch and fillets, which had 
covered the right foot, and out of 
which the bones had been taken, 
there was a very plain mould left, 
in which there had been incloſed 
another root fimilar to that we had 
diſcovered in the. left foot ; and 
in which ſome of the external 
mining ſkin of the root ſtill re- 
mained. 

During this whole examination, 
if we except what was diſcovered 
in the feet, there were not found 
the leaſt remains of any of the ſoft 


All the bones of the trunk were 
bedded in a maſs of pitch; and 
"thoſe of the limbs were covered 
with a thin coat of it, and then 
ſwathed in the fillets ; which (as 
has been mentioned) in ſome places, 
where the pitch was very thin, 
| — to adhere to the bone it- 
be cavities of many of the 
bores, on being broken, were 
found quite full of this ſubſtance : 
the metacarpal bones were ſo; as 
were the radi, and many others: 
the ribs, as was before mentioned, 
were impregnated with it; and ſo 
burned, as to be with difficulty 
diſtinguiſhed from it: in which 
Rate a'ſo were the vertebræ, and 
the bones of the pelvis. 
The pitch had alſo penetrated 
into the cellular part of the head 
of the thigh- bone; the ſmall bones 
of the toes were quite full : but 
it had not entercd into all the me- 
_ latarſal bones, 
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From experiment it has been 


found, that, bones and fleſb bring I „ na 
boiled in common pitch, it will mple ſu 
pervade the ſubſtance, and fill the 2 
cavities of the former: and the ug r 
latter will be ſo impregnated vi f. , 
it, as to be reduced to an uniform 1. gre 
black brittle maſs, not in the leaf by ” 1 
reſembling fleſh. _ 5 wi 99 
This treatment, however, wil 17 Ts 
not account for the ſtate in whic of Y B 
this mummy was found; for, if the 6d aid 
fleſh had not been previouſly rel, Fg 
moved, though its appearancy 150 = 
would have been entirely changed e * 
et the filleting could never h. = * P 
ow found in contact with th at of it by 
bones. | 
From this laſt circumſtance iti v call, 
moſt likely, that the body, er wg, 2 2 
cepting the feet, had been reduc = ef 
to a ſkeleton, before it was la EY 9 
up; it is alſo pretty certain, thi ray 85 
it muſt have been kept ſome ting n Ic a 
in boiling pitch, both before an. —_— 
after ſome of the layers of the ui... "pea 
nermoſt hlleting were laid on. u a ru 
The feet ſeem to have vel 101 
ſwathed, at leaſt in part, beſc r * 
they were committed to the loubro 31 
pitch; and this ſeems to have paſt | uy Y, 
vaded the bandages, the fleſh, an. the n 
the bones. The Euc'y 
It has been imagined, that hl. fully dig: 
principal matter uſed by =. 4 F ſti] 
Egyptians for embalming us * 
the a/pbaltus ; but what we fou * rom 
was certainly a vegetable prodi put mort 
tion. The ſmell in burning " 
very unlike that of aſpha/tus; mag Eu 
did it reſemble that of the c- 22 
mon pitch of the fir- tree; be IDoc ide, 4 
rather aromatic. ; ban Higor | 
It was compared with a va * Viaggi di F 
of ' reſins and gum-reſins; ucretiug I. 
ſeemed not to reſemble "RT 6:7. Theſe 


them, excepting myrrh, aud! 
but very lightly. 
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In all probability, it was not a 
ple ſubſtance ; but might be a 
WY mixture of the reſinous produc- 
"WF tions of the country, with the 
"WF pitch of that tree which they had 
n the greateſt plenty. 

* The Abipaßg Tv Kilpe of Hero- 
US ts; *, and the Ks of Diodorus 
Siculus +, was moſt probably the 
ar of the cedar; it is the ſub- 
oO fance ſaid by theſe authors to be 
e wed for embalming ; Galen men- 

tions its power of preſerving 
neu bodies; * Diaſcorides calls it 
ei . Pliny, ſpeaking of the 
cedar, ſays, that the tar was forced 
out of it by fire, and that in Syria 
it was called cedrium, cujus tanta 
vic e, ut in Ægypto I corpora ho- 
num defunForum eo fperfuſa ſer- 
ventur, 

Some branches of the cedar were 
procured from the phyſic-garden 
« Chelſea ;- and, being treated in 
tte manner deſcribed by Pliny, 
welded tar and pitch, which had 
v aromatic ſmell, and ſeemed, in 
ny reſpects, ſimilar to the pro- 
ue of the fir- tree. There muſt 
adoubtedly, therefore, have been 
me other reſinous matter mixed 
ich the cedrium. 


arefully diſtilled; but gave no 
ſer produce than what might be 
apetted from a reſinous Ar 
le caput mortuum, when burned 


The pitch of this mummy was- 


and elixated, yielded a fixed alkali 
to this may be attributed the 
moiſture, - which the pitch, that 
was in contact with the ſpine and 
"thoſe other parts which were moſt 
burned, contracted on being broken 
and expoſed to the air; for this 

ich had an alkaline taſte, and 

ad been more than melted ; hav- 
ing been burned to a caput mor- 
tuum. 

A great variety of experiments 
were made on this pitchy matter; 
the reſult of them all tended to 

rove, that it had not the leaſt re- 
emblance to a/phaltus ; but was 
certainly a vegetable refinous ſub- 


ſtance. 


Monſieur Rouelle, in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Accademy of 


Sciences for 1750, has given us 


a very elaborate and ingenious 
treatiſe on embalming; wherein he 
has chemically analyſed the pitch 
of fix different mummies. 
From his obſervations; from 
what Pietro della Valle **, and 
oannes Nardius ++ at the end of 
is edition of Lucretius, have writ- 
ten on this head; from what Dr. 
Middleton t obſerved in the mum- 
my which was opened at Cam- 
bridge; from the memoirs of count 
Caylus, in the 23d vol. of Acad. 
des Inſcript. & Belles Lettres; and 
from this preſent examination; it 
appears, that various methods of 


prodt 

2 ; 

a Herodot. Euterpe, pag. 119. ed. Gronov. 
de oa Diedor. Sicul. lib. 1. 


V1 


u,. 
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pag. $2. ed. Rhodomanni. 
| Galen, de fimpl. Med. Facult. lib. vii. c. 16. 
Dioſcorides de mat. medic. lib. i. cap. 105. pag. 
{ Plinii Hiſtor, lib. xvi. cap. 21. pag. 382. ed. Dalecamp. 
aggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. 4. 

Lucretius Joannis Nardii de Funeribus Ægypt 
| Theſe accounts of Della Valle and Vardius are alſo to be met with 
de third volume of Athanaſ. Kircher's Oedipus Agypt. 

N Middleton's works, vol, 4. Germana quædam antiquitatis monumenta. 


56. Ftancof. 1 398. 


iorum, Animadverſio 50. 


em- 


which nature makes the chief flan- 
dards of beauty, and the inter- 
preters of the ſoul? As of a mighty 
oak, that, felled by the axe, has 
loft all its lofty branches, nothing 


* 
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embalming were practiſed among remains but the trunk: chu With 1 
the Ægyptians; and that they uſed mangled is the figure of our 1iſe! ho 
different materials for this purpoſe: hero, without head, arms, breaf ad orb! 
and though Herodotus and Diodo- or legs. | | Jak 
rus Siculus have given us reaſon to The firſt look perhaps will ſhev . bodied, 
expect to ſind the bodies in a much thee nothing but a huge deformed anOlym 
more perſect ſtate, than we ever do block: but if thou art able to pe. Sparta 
meet with them; yet, on the other netrate the myſteries of art, atten. from hen 
hand, it is evident, from the foot tion will open all her glories tiff magnifici 
of this mummy which we examin- thine eye ; thou ſhalt ſee Alcide Aſk th 
ed, and from the account monſ. the hero transfufed into the ma of mortal 
Rouelle and count Caylus have ble, ſcen a fi 
given us in the above-mentioned Where the poets ceaſed, the a one? Th 
' memoirs, that all the fleſhy parts tiſt began: they leave him as ſoon is admir 
were not always previoully de- as, matched with the goddeſs oi relt and 
ſtroyed. eternal youth, he mixes mith i body muſf 
DP 1 gods 5 — the Ler- ſhews us hi —_ W 
eifſied form, and, as it were, hben from 

A diſcription of the famous marble ' immortal frame, in which hum ea, a gent 
trunk of Hercules, dug up at Rome, nity is only left to make viſid ſmooth ſur 
commonly called the Torſo of Bel- that ſtrength and eaſe, by which they riſe, | 
vedere; wrought by Apollonius the hero had become conqueror ed in each 
the fon of Neflor, and untver- the world. ed: thus wi 
ally allowed to have been made In the mighty out-lines of th lating flow 
fer a ſtatue of Hercules ſpinning. body I ſee the unſubdued force i next, and 
Tranſlated from the German of the | him who cruſhed the giants in i -en them 
abbs Winchleman, librarian of the Phlegrzan' plains, whilſt the u their gentle 
Vatican, and antiquary to the Pope, dulating contour reminds me, were, eſcape 
&c. By Henry Fusſle. the ſame time, of that elaſtic ei Fain wou 

| bility, that winged haſte, fra in our fancy 

— e Dory Au,. which all the various trans fotu dis ſide— h. 
Homer, V. IIiad. ous of Achelous could not . with-hold 

: | cape. ill emergin 
EA DER, T now lead thee There appears in every part Wl the highs, | 

to that celebrated trunk of this body, as in ſo many pidtuſ u that the he 
Hercules, of whoſe exalted beau- er) particuler feat of the hefliterer ſoreed 
ties every praiſe falls ſhort; ] intro- As from the uſefulneſs of the . At this m 
duce thee to a performance the ferent parts of a building, Br all the 
ſublimeſt in its kind, and the moſt judge of the judicious plan „en which 
perfect offspring of art among thoſe architect; ſo here, from the lr, nor reſ 
that have eſcaped the havock of mMovious varicty of powers, vil of his ca 
time. Pot how ſhall J deſcribe a the artiſt ſtamped on every 08 pillars wh 
ſtatoe deſtitute of all thoſe parts fent part, we may form an ide Such 
his extenſive views. lghs, whoſe 


I cannot behold the few rem 
of the ſhoulders, without 
membering, that their exp 
ſtrength, like two mountalrs 
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aid to have ſupported the zodiac. 
With what grandeur does the cheſt 
iſe ! how magnificent is its vault- 
ed orb ! ſuch was the cheſt on which 
Antzus and Geryon, though three- 
bodied, were cruſhed : no cheſt of 
anOlympianPancratialt; no cheſt of 
a Spartan victor, though ſprun 
from heroes, could riſe with ſuc 
magnificence. 

Aſk thoſe who know the height 
of mortal beauty, if they have ever 
ſen a fide comparable to his left 
one? The elaſticity of the muſcles 
is admirably balanced between 
reſt and motion : by them the 
body muſt have been enabled to 
execute whatever it attempted. As 
when from the firſt movings of the 
ſea, a gentle horror glides over its 
ſmooth ſurface, and undulating, as 
they riſe, the waves play, abſorb- 
ed in each other and again refund- 
ed: thus waving, thus ſoftly undu- 
lating flows each muſcle into the 
next, and a third that riſes be- 
tween them, diſſolves itſelf amidſt 
their gentle conflict, and, as it 
were, eſcapes our eye. 
| Fain would I ſtop here, to fix 
in our fancy a permanent idea of 
this fide—but there are no limits 
to with-hold the communication of 
ſill emerging beauties. Conſider 
the thighs, whoſe fulneſs informs 
u that the hero never tottered, was 
derer forced to ſtoop. 

At this moment my ſoul flies 
wer all the numerous ⸗tracts of 
erth which Hercules wandered 
der, nor reſts till arrived at the 
pal of his career, the monumen- 
W pillars where his foot repoſed. 

uch is the power of the 
lighs, whoſe never-wearied vi- 
pur and more than human length 
bore the hero through a hundred 
Mons to immortality. eo} ut 
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a glance on the back revokes my 
rambling fancy; there new won- 
ders ariſe. I look like one, who, 
after having admired the aug 
front of a temple, is conducted to 
its top, where he is ſurpriſed at a 
dome, which his eyes can hardly 
command, 

Here. I ſee the chief ſyſtem of 
the bones, the origin of the muſ- 
cles, the cauſe of their motion and 
ſituation, and their aſſemblage, as 
if I beheld from the top of a moun- 
tain a country, over which nature 
has poured her various beauties 
as ſmiling hills here ſoftly deſcend 
into the lower vale, and there riſe 
again, now confined and now en- 
larged: with ſuch a pleafing, va- 
riety here likewiſe ariſe hills of 
muſcles, circumſcribed by inferior 
ones, which like the windings of 
Mzander ſenſibly affect us even be- 
fore they ſtrike the eye. 

If you think it inconceivable 
how any part of the body but the 
head can be endowed with the 
power of thought ; then learn here 
how the creative hand of the artiſt 
could animate matter. The back 
bending, as with intenfe medita- 
tion, gives me the idea of a head 
buſied with the chearful remem- 
brance of its aitoniſhing achieve- 
ments; and with it, as it riſes ma- 
jeſtic and ſage before my awed eye, 
all the other deſtroyed parts pre- 
ſent themſelves before me. An ef- 
fuſion of images pours from what 
is left, and immediately ſupplics 
the waſte. a 

The might of the ſhoulders de- 
ſcribes to me thoſe arms, that ſtran- 

led the lion on Cithzron's top; 
— Cerberus, and dragged him 


from his poſt. The thighs and 
knees ſhow me thoſe - legs, that 
knew no reſt, and unfatigued out- 


N 3 ripped 
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has recovered its 
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ſtripped and catched the brazen- 
footed ſtag, 

By a myſterious art, our mind, 


through all theſe feats of the he- 


ro's force, is led to the perfections 
of his ſoul; a monument which 
you in vain look for among the 
poets ; they ſing the power of his 
arms alone. But here not even a 
hint is left of violence or laſcivious 
love: from the calm repoſe of the 
parts, the grand and ſettled ſoul 
appears ; the man who became the 


emblem of virtue; who, from his 


love of juſtice alone, faced every. 
obvious danger; who reſtored ſecu- 
rity to the earth, and peace to its 
inhabitants. 

This eminent and noble form of 
perfect nature is, we might ſay, 
wrapt up in immortality——of 
which the ſhape is but the reci- 

tent ; a higher ſpirit ſeems to 

ve occupied the place of the 
mortal parts ; *tis no longer that 
frame which ſtill has monſters to 
face, and fiends to ſubdue; *tis 
that, which on Oëta's brow, puri- 
fied from the dregs of mortality, 
rimitive ſplen- 
gor, the likeneſs of his ſupreme fa- 
ther. | 
Thus perfect neither Hylas ſaw 
him, nor Iolas : *twas Hebe, god- 
deſs of immortal youth, that re- 
ceived him thus, to beſtow on his 

dike eſſence her never-fadin 

loom. In her arms he — 
of the ambroſia of the gods; of 
which his body, void of the groſſer 
nouriſhments of man, ſeems re- 
plete, not overſtocked. 

O could I ſee this image in that 


primitive grandeur, that beauty 


with which it appeared to the ar- 
tiſt to ſay what he thought— 
what we ſhould think; my great 
part after his were then to de- 
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ſcribe it! but wiſhes are vain : and 
as Pſyche ſaw the fatal charms of 
her lover, only to bewail his flight; 
ſo I ſee only the ſhadow of thi; 
Hercules, to bewail him irre- 
parably loſt ! 

Him art bemoans with me : for 
this work, which ſhe might have 
oppoſed to the greateſt diſcoveries 
of wit or meditation, and proud 
of whoſe ſuperior merits ſhe might 
even now, as in her golden days, 
have looked down on the homages 
of mankind; this very work, 
and perhaps the laſt, which the 
united ſtrength of her forces pro- 
duced—this work ſhe ſees now 
cruelly mangled, and, with many 
hundred others, almoſt deſtroyed.— 
But from theſe melancholy reflec 
tions her Genius turns, to teach us, 
from what remains, the ways that 
lead to perfection. 


AIftrad of a letter concerning Her. 
culaneum, and the other adjacent 
fubterraneous towns ; from tht 
abbe Winckleman, librarian of tht 
Vatican, and antiguary to the Pope, 

to count Brubl, chamberlain to bis 


Poliſh majeſty. 


HIS letter is divided into 
four parts: the firſt treats 
of the places that have been ſwal- 
lowed up by mount Veſuvius; 
the ſecond, of the land that ha 
been gained by its eruptions ; the 
third of the diſcoveries that have 
been made, and the manner 0 
ſearching the ruins ; the fourti 
contains ſome new remarks on the 
ſubject. 
According to Strabo, Hercule 
neum was fituated on a neck of land 
which ran out into the ſea, an 


was expoſed to the ow 


ſwept tl 
Mr. W. 
being n. 
ſea, the 
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ſwept the coaſt of Africa; and 
Mr. Winckleman obſerves, that 
being nearly on a level with the 
ſea, the water muſt have been 
raiſed, and 'not the ground ſunk, 
as appears by the buildings till 
remaining in their Ss poſi- 
tion. The cities that ſuffered a 
common fate with Herculaneum 
were Reſina, or Retina, Pompeii, 
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ud G 
7 KL Stabi. 
" It is his opinion, that Hercula- 
ges neum was not buried under the 
k, lava, or a torrent of fire, pro- 
the WI duced by the liquefaction of ſtones 
ro. a various kinds, but that it was 
ow firſt covered with aſhes, and then 
ny with water; that the aſhes were ſo 
bet as to burn the timber upon the 
* und into charcoal, and that the 
us, WI city being firſt buried in theſe 
hat WY aſhes, and afterwards flooded by 

an inundation, was at length co- 

vered by the lava, which formed 
— = : kind of cruſt over all; which did 
- not happen either to Pompeii or 
8 Stabia, to which the lava did not 
7 reach, and which are therefore 
e red only with a kind of light 
1 ales, ſuch as is found under the 
** lava at Herculaneum. 

As very few dead bodies have 

been found among the ruins, it is 
into Frobable that the inhabitants had 
enn © to eſcape; and, as few move- 
on ables of value have been found, 
* the whole conſiſting of ſome gold 
bas medals, and engraved ſtones, it is 


alſo probable, that they had ſuffi- 
= time to carry off their ef- 


By the ſubſtances dug up at 
?ompeii it appears to have ſuffered 
former eruptions of the volca- 
do, for the city that is buried by 
one eruption ſeems to have been 
bult upon the burnt earth and 


ſeription 
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ſcoria thrown out by another: the 
ſtreets alſo, as well as thoſe of Her- 
culaneum, are paved with large 
fragments of the lava. 

It appears by the following in- 
ſcription, that the Romans had dug 
into the ruins of Herculaneum, 


SIGNA TRANSLATA EX ABDITIS 
Locis AD CELEBRITATEM 
THERMARUM SEVERIANARUM 
AUDENTIUS SAMILIANUS 
V. C. CON. 

CAMP, CONSTITUIT DEDICARI- 
QUE PRAECEPIT 
CURANTE T. ANNONIO CRY» 

SANTIO V. P. | 


About the meaning of this in- 
the learned are not 
agreed; ſome think it relates to 
the baths of. Septimus Severus, 
others of Alexander Severus ; but 
however this be, it proves to a de- 
monſtration, that the Romans dug 
at Herculaneum, and that the 
excavations were afterwards for- 

tten. * 

The modern diſcovery of Her- 
culaneum was occaſioned by the 
ſinking a well in the year 1706 for 
the prince d'Elbeuf, at a little diſ- 
tance from his houſe: the work 
having been carried on to the na- 
tural mould, they found, under 
the aſnes of Veſuvius, three large 
ſtatues of women covered with 
drapery, which were claimed by the 
Auſtrian viceroy, and placed at 
Vienna, in the garden of prince Eu- 
gene, After his death they were 
«pang by the king of Poland. 

e are told that they were de- 
ſtroyed in the late war. 

The diſcovery of theſe ſtatues 
put a ſtop to the digging, which 
was not renewed for more than 

N 4 thirty 
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thirty years. After the king of 
Spain obtained the poſſeſſion of 
Naples, it was undertaken again, 
but unfertunately it was left to the 
care of an engineer, who knew no- 
thing about antiquities. 
In the proceſs of the work, the 
labourers diſeovered the theatre, 
and an inſcription by which it 
appeared to be at Herculaneum: 
they found alſo another public in- 
ſcription, the letters of which were 
of. bronze, and four palms high“; 
this they ſhewed to the engineer, 
who, with a ſtupidity ſcarce to be 
arallelled, ordered the letters to 
be torn from the wall uncopied, 
and throwing them all into a baſ- 
+ ket, ſent them in this confuſion as 
a preſent to his majeſty, His ma- 
jeſty, however, ſoon after thought 
fit to. advance this incomparable 
engineer to an higher poſt. But 
his advancement was fortunate 
for learning and the arts, be- 
cauſe he was ſucceeded by an 
intelligent man, one Charles 
Webber, a Swiſs, to whom the 
world is indebted for all the diſ- 
coveries that have been made 
ſince. 

The ſucceſs of the ſearch for 
antiquities in the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, produced ſearches of the 
ſame kind at Stabia and Pompeii; 
but Mr. Winckleman confines his 
account chiefly to the diſcoveries 
at Herculaneum, the principal of 
which is the theatre. LP 
This building had 18 rows of 
ſeats, each ſeat being four palms 
wide, and one palm high. Theſe 
ſeats are of earth, and a portico 1s 
raiſed above them, under which 


A palm is three inches. 
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there are three other rows of ſeats; 
between the lower ſeats there is a 
flight of ſeven ſteps to accommo- 
date the ſpeCtators in getting to 
their places, and the lower ſeat 
deſcribes a ſemicircle of ſixty- two 
alms in diameter; whence it fol. 
ows, that the theatre would con- 
tain thirty thouſand five hundred 
perſons, excluſive of thoſe in the 
arena, 

The pavement was of yellow an- 
tique marble, and the portico, with 
its cornice, of white marble: at the 
top of the theatre there was a car 
drawn by four horſes, of bronze, 
and a figure in the car, of bronze, 
pile This was thrown down and 
roken by the earthquake; but, as 
all the parts remained, it might 
eaſily have been repaired. 80 
little care, however, was taken of 
this curious and valuable piece of 
antiquity, that they threw it, in 
fragments as they found it, into a 
cart, and ſent it to Naples, where 
they ſhot it, like rubbiſh, in a 
corner of the court before the 
caſtle, 1 
They perceived, however, at 
length, that ſome perſons thought 
theſe fragments of value, becauſe 
they were frequently ftolen : they 
then determined to do honour ta 
what remained, in which they att- 
ed with equal taſte and propriety: 
they melted down the greater part 
of it, and caſt two buſts of the king 
and queen. 

If it were true, as has been ſup- 
poſed, that at the time of the erup- 
tion which buried this city the 
theatre was filled with ſpeftators, 
ſome remains of them would have 
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been found there. Nevertheleſs, 
it was at Stabia only that the bo- 
dies of three women were diſco- 
vered, one of whom, who was 
certainly the ſervant of the others, 
was carrying, moſt probably, a 
ſmall wooden box, which was 
found by the fide of her, and 
whicu, as ſoon as it was touched, 
crumbled into powder, 'The two 
others had go'd bracelets, and 
ear-rings, which may be ſeen in 
the king's cabinet. Beſides theſe, 
there have been diſcovered only 
ſome gold medals, ſome engraved 
ſtones, and very few valuable 
marbles, Herculaneum, it is cer- 
tain, was a large city. An in- 
ſcription makes it probable that 
there were goo taverns in it. Pe- 
tronius calls it Herculanum, Her- 
culis Porticum ; whence its mo- 
dern name Portici. 

Near the theatre was a temple, 
which 1s ſuppoſed to have been de- 
dicated to Hercules: the walls of 
it were entirely covered with paint- 
ings, from which prints have been 
taken, and are to be found in the 
hrſt volume of the paintings of 
Herculaneum. | 

This temple and the theatre 
ſood in the public ſquare, where 
the equeſtrian ſtatues of the elder 
and younger Nonius Balbus were 
alſo diſcovered : at a ſmall diſtance 
from this place was a villa, or 
country-ſeat, in which were found 
many manuſcripts, paintings, buſts 
n bronze, and a fine pavement of 
African marble, ; 

At this villa was diſcovered, 
mong others, a ſmall room de- 
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tached from the houſe which ad- 
mitted no light, where was found 
a picture repreſenting ſerpents. 
He conjectures that this place was 
deſigned for the Eleuſinian myſte- 
ries ; and what ſerves to confirm 
this conjecture is, that there was 
found in the ſame room a very 
beautiful tripod of copper gilt. 
Mr. Winckleman ſpeaks alſo of 
a fmall temple diſcovered at Pom- 
peii, in which there were ſeveral 
paintings; and of a villa that was 
diſcovered at Stabia or Greganno. 
He proceeds to give an account of 
ſeveral curioſities, which are pre- 
ſerved in the cabinetat Portici, and 
which he divides into two claſſes. 

The firſt conſiſts of utenfils, 
n and ſculptures; the 
econd of manuſcripts. 

He reckons up more than 2 
thouſand paintings, ſome large and 
ſome ſmall. Theſe paintings are 
not, properly ſpeaking, in water co- 
hours, but in Diſtemper, the firſt be- 
ing mixed up with gum, whereas 
the other is mixed up with fize and 
water, and thereby fitted for large 
works“. As it was thought at 
firſt that they were all in fre/co, 
they were imprudently varniſhed, 
ſo that it is no longer poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh the manner and the me- 
thods that the ancient artiſts em- 
ployed in executing them. The 
fineſt of theſe repreſents female 
dancers, and the Centaurs on a 
dark ground; „ they are,” ſays 
our elegant author, ** as light as 
thought, and as beautiful as if 
they had been ſketched by the 
hand of the graces.” He has al- 


* The Cartoons of Raphael (fo called from their being on paper) are exe · 


futed in this manner, 


moſt 
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moſt as high- an opinion of two 
other pieces, a young ſatyr at- 
tempting to kiſs. a nymph, and an 
old faun enamoured of an herma- 
Phrodite, By his account, no- 
thing can be conceived more vo- 
Iuptuous, or painted with more 
art. As to the fruit and flower- 
pieces, he thinks, that in that wa 

nothing was eyer «more fini 

But if ſach beautiful paintings 
were found on the walls of the 
houſe, what muſt have been the 
pictures? Four of theſe choice pic- 
tures were found at Stabia, lean- 
ing againſt the wall of an apart- 
ment, two and two, which were 
moſt evidently brought from ſome 
other place, 38 from Greece, 
in order to hung up in that 
room, if the eruption of Veſuvius 


Schad not happened. + This impor- 


tant diſcovery was made about the 
end of 1761. Theſe four pictures 
are thought ſuperior to any thing 
that has been hitherto produced: 
the abbe Winckleman has deſcrib- 
ed them in his Hiſtory of the Art 
among the Greeks, a tranſlation 
of which (into French) 1s impa- 
tiently expected. 
One Guerra, a Venetian pain- 
ter, of no great abilities, painted 
a great number of pieces, which he 
fraudulently pretended to have 
been dug up at this place, at Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, and ſold 
them to ſome connoiſſeurs, at a 
very high price; and, if we be- 
lieve our author, impoſed on the 
count de Caylus himſelf; but the 
tranſlator of the abbe's letter into 
French, by referring to the count's 
Collection of Antiquities, vol. IV. 
proves, that that noble connoiſſeur 
was the firſt who exclaimed againſt 
the cheats of Guerra, Guerra 1s 
fince dead. 
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Beſides the ſtatues that hae 
been mentioned already, there is 
one of the mother of Nonius Bal. 
bus ; there is a Pallas, ſuppoſed 
to be a Grecian antique, an Etruſ. 
can Diana, and a ſatyr. 

Theſe curiofities, which are 
placed in the vaults of the caſtle, 
are not to be ſeen without an or- 
der from the king; the largeſt 
ſtatues in bronze repreſent empe. 
rors and empreſſes; the reſt are 
figures of women and divini- 
nes. 

Among the buſts of marble 
there is an Archimedes, and a ve- 
ry fine Agrippina the elder ; ſome 
of them are —— by the names 
written under them, particularly 
an Epicurus, an Hermachus, a 
Zeno, and two Demoſthenes, and 
there are multitudes of pieces 
leſs conſiderable. 

Mr. Winckleman, after giving 
an account of ſeveral inſcriptions, 
mentions ſome bread that was 
found in theſe ſubterraneous cities, 
vaſes of. wine, tripods, lamps, 
balances which are all of the ſteel- 
yard kind, hinges for doors, and 
many other utenfils, The = Vas 
riety of things, that have been diſ- 
covered by digging in theſe ruins, 
proves, that the ancients made no 
utenſil or convenience in the form 
which we give them at preſent. 

The author gives a vay parti- 
cular account of the manuſcripts ; 
he deſcribes the manner and ſitua- 
tion in which they were diſcover- 
ed, the ſubje&s, on which they 
are written, their form and ftate 
of preſervation, the ſhape and fize 
of the characters, and the method 
taken to unroll them. 

When theſe manuſcripts were 
firſt diſcovered, they were taken 
for pieces of wood burnt to a — 
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thrown among the rubbiſh ; but, 
at laſt, the order in which they 
were placed excited a more par- 
ticular attention, and then the 
characters were diſcovered. They 
were found in a ſmall apartment 
of the villa at Herculaneam, roll- 
ed up, incloſed in cabinets, and 
wrapped upin a paper of a thicker 
and ſtronger ſort than that which 
was written on. On being col- 
lected together, they were found 
to amount to one thouſand, the 

ateſt part of which are pre- 
. in the cabinet of Portici. 
The number that was broken to 
ieces and thrown among the ruins 
is conſiderable, | 

Mr. Winckleman in his account 
of theſe manuſcripts, which are 
written on the Papyrus, or Reed of 
Egypt, takes occaſion to make ob- 
8 ſervations upon that plant. 

The leaves of the Papyrus, or 
Egyptian Reed, on which theſe 
185 are written, are ſiugle, thin- 
ner than thoſe of a poppy, Jaid 
1 one upon the other, and roll 
5 either upon themſelves, or round 


ir a tube, Tt was that, no doubt, 
97 which the ancients called Unbili- 
NS, cut, the navel of a book, either 
yo becauſe this tube was in the centre 
rn of the roll, as the navel is in the 
1 middle of the belly, or becauſe 
1 that which appeared on the out- 


ide reſembled it. For this reaſon, 

C 32 ducere, ou uſed to 

ify a writing ready to be roll- 

he a up, and 42 unbilicum perve- 

116 ure, the having finiſhed the read- 

* ing of a book. One of theſe rolls 

may be ſeen in the 2d plate of the 

_ 2d vol. of the paintings of Hercu- 

wo laneum, where it is in the hands of 
the muſe Clio. 


— Molt of theſe MSS. are about a 
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palm high, but ſome are two, and 
others three ; they are rolled up, 
and many of them are about four 
fingers thick, They form cylinders, 
therefore, four fingers diameter, 
and from one to three palms long, 
The greater part of them are dry 
and ſhrivelled. They conſiſt of 
many leaves, very thin, joined to- 
gether at the ends, and arefurniſhed 
with a ſmall roller, on which the 

were rolled off as they were read. 
They are written but on one ſide, 
and in columns about four fingers 
wide, each column containing 
from 20 to 40 lines: There is a 
white ſpace between each column, 
about a finger's breadth wide, and 
the columns have been divided by 


red lines. They have as yet open- 


ed only four of theſe rolls, which, 
by a very extraordinary chance, 
have happened to be works of the 
ſame author : This author is Phi- 
lodemus of Gadara in Syria, an 
Epicurean, and contemporary with 
Cicero. The firſt MS. is a diſſer- 


tation on Muſic, in which the au- 


thor endeavours to prove that it is 
hurtful to the morals of the ſtats; 


the ſecond is a treatiſe on Rhe- 


toric, in which he conſiders the 
influence of eloquence in the ad- 
miniſtration of government, and 


takes occaſion to examine the poli- 


tical principles of Epicurus and 
Hermachus ; the third contains 
the firſt book of Rhetoric as a 
ſcience ; and the fourth 1s a trea- 
tiſe on Vice and Virtue. | 
The firſt MS. eonfiſts of four 
columns, and it is 30 palms long; 
the ſecond is in 70 columns, and 
is long in proportion, The out- 


ward leaf of each MS. is loſt, but 


fortunately the title, which ought 
to be at the beginning, is ed 
at the end: All the words are 
| wrttten 
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written in capital letters, and ſe- 
parated neither by points nor com- 
mas, nor is there any mark to in- 
dicate the diviſion of a word, when 
one part of it happens to be at 
the end of a line, and the reſt at 
the beginning of another. Over 
ſome words there are marks which 
are now entirely unknown, and 
the form of the letters is very dif- 
ferent from the common idea of 
the writing of ancient times; the 
emega, for example, in the middle 
of great letters, is made thus ; 
from whence it follows, that the 


cuſtom of mixing it in this manner 


with capital letters is more ancient 
than is generally imagined. The 
characters diſtinguiſhed by a par- 
ticular form are A. a. E. A. M. P. 
and &. The ma is always round 
C. Over ſome letters there are 
accents and points, of which the 
uſe is now totally unknown, 

As to the ink and pens of the 
ancients, it is ſuppoſed that the 
ink was not ſo fluid as ours, and 
that there was no vitriol in the 
compoſition. Some of it was diſ- 
covered in an inkhorn at Hercu- 
laneum. It appeared like a fat oil, 
with which one might ſtill write; 
their pens were of wood, or reed 
cut in the ſame ſhape as ours, the 
nib equally long, but without a 
ſlit; ſeveral of theſe pens have been 
found in the ruins, and ſome tab- 


lets, covered with a coat of wax. | 


As to unrolling the MSS. no man 
was ever more dexterous than Fa- 
ther Anthony Piaggi, a Genoeſe, 
who contrived how to do it, and 
is, accordingly, employed in that 
taſk, and in copying them as faſt 
as they are unrolled ; nor can any 
thing be more .ingenious than 
the machine, which he employs 


| for that purpoſe, and of which 


, 
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there is a deſcription in Mr, 
Winckleman's letter. But his 
proceſs is very tedious, and re- 
uires infinite patience, He is 
our or five hours unrolling the 
breadth of an inch, and a month in 
arriving to that of a foot. 
Our learned abbe, therefore, 
has good reaſon for wiſhing, that 
he would ſelect ſome of the M88. 
and that, when he has begun to 
open one whoſe ſubje& ſeems un- 
intereſting, he would lay it by for 
a time, and proceed to the dif 
covery of ſomething better. What 
leaſure, for inſtance, would it 
„ to find, amidſt theſe MSS, 
thoſe books that are loſt of Diodo- 
rus ; the hiſtory of Theopompus, 
and of Ephorus ; or, rather, the 
judgment of Ariſtotle on dramatic 
poetry ; the tragedies that are want- 
ing of Sophocles or Euripides ; the 
comedies of Menander and Alexis ; 
the treatiſes on architecture, the 
rules of ſymmetry, of Pamphylus, 
a work compoſed for painters ? In 
theſe wiſhes, no doubt, all the 
literary world will moſt ardently 
join; fince it is evident, that in 
ſpite of F. Piaggi's dexterity and 
aſſiduity, the work mult go on very 
flow, ſince, beſides unrolling theſe 
MSS. he has them to copy a firlt 
and a ſecond time, though he does 
not underſtand the Greek, in order 
to have, at leaſt, a clean copy fit 
for the academy's inſpection. 
Father Piaggi propoſed to en- 
grave and pu liſh theſe MSS. 
as the work is carrying on, and 
he had himſelf etched one co- 
lumn of the firk manuſcript with 
great accuracy, but the members 
of the academy would not ſuffer 
him to proceed, becauſe he was 2 
foreigner ; and the deſign of pub- 
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wholly laid aſide. But, on the 
other hand, they have, we are told, 
begun to make models in plaiſter 
of the fineſt ſtatues, in- order to 
ſend them to Spain, 

Mr. Winckleman concludes his 
letter by a deſcription of the man- 
ner in which theſe curious remains 
of antiquity are ranged in the 
Muſzum of Portici, allotted for 
their reception; and he gives a 
particular deſcription of almoſt 
every article, by which it appears, 


that he has not only ſeen them, 


but examined them with much 
more attention than thofe, by whom 
former accounts have been writ- 


ten. 

The preſent king of Spain has 
inſtituted an academy conſiſting of 
fifteen members, to explain and 
deſcribe the treatiſes in this collec- 
tion, and they meet once a week 
at the marquis Tannucci's, the 
ſecretary of ſtate. They pre- 
ſented to this nobleman, ſome time 
ago, an explanation of the firſt 


volume of the MSS. that had been 


unrolled ; but he found it fo diffuſe, 
and fo loaded with learned imper- 
tinence, that he took the trouble of 
retrenching the ſuperfluities him- 
ſelf, Theſe criticiſms will not cer- 


tainly be much reliſhed by the 


academicans at Naples. And other 
foreigners will have a better opi- 
nion of them. 

It is, however, to be hoped, that 
care will be taken for the future 


more effectually to let the world 


benefit by the great expence, which 
his majeſty is at to carry on this 
undertaking. 

As, for ſome years paſt, Mr. 
Winckleman has had the curiofity 
to examine diſtinctly thoſe in- 
eſtimable treaſures of antiquity 
y'elerved in the royal cabinet ar 
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Portici; and the.king's orders, and 
the friendſhip of M. Camillo Pa- 
derni, the keeper of the cabinet, 
enabled him fully to gratify chat 
curioſity, it is no — 07 that, as 
he tells count Bruhl, the particu- 
lars he relates ſhould be equally 
new and intereſting. 

We hope, therefore, that he will 
not forget the promiſe which he has 
made the public in theſe remark- 


able words: „ I am in hopes 


that this letter, written in the 
country, at Gaſtel Gandolfo, one 


of the moſt magnificent houſes 


of my maſter, and, I may ſay, my 
friend, his eminence cardinal Al- 
bini, and, conſequently, without 


the help of any book, will one day 


become a more rational treatiſe ; 


for I promiſe myſelf the pleaſure 


of reviewing theſe treaſures from 


time to time, and perhaps I may 


begin it this autumn.” 


Some account of a work lately printed 
at Florence, in three volumes oc- 
ta vo, intitled, Grace Ercleſiæ 
Vetera Monumenta, or Ancient 


Monuments of the Greek Church. 


T HIS collection is made from 
MSS. in the library of 


Medicis, by M. Bandini, librarian, 


to his Imperial majeſty, and con- 
tains the following articles: 

1. A letter of the emperor Juſ- 
tinian againſt Theodore de Mop- 
ſueſtes, the letter of Iba, and the 
books of Theodoret againſt the 
Catholic Faith. | 

2. The two firſt' books of the 
poem written by the empreſs Eu- 
doxia upon the martyrdom of St, 
Cyprian, who ſuffered at Nicome- 
dia under the emperor Diocleſian, 
and who ought to bs diffingaiſhed 

from 


—— 


— — —— — 
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from the celebrated biſhop of 
Carthage. Photius gives the plan 


of. this poem in his Bibliotheca, 


and tells us that it conſiſted of 
three books: the two firſt are 
printed in this collection with a 
Latin verſon in vexſe, written by 
M. Sarti, who is joiptly concerned 
.with-Bandini in this work. 

3. An homily upon the repent- 
-ance of Nine veh, attributed to St. 
Chry ſaſtom, but probably the work 
of ſame other ancient writer. 

4 A ſermon of Avaſtafius Sinai- 
tus, in which there is an hiſtory of 
the diſpute. concerning the works 
- and volitions of Jeſus Chriſt; this 
+ is. a ſequel to two others, which 
a printed in 3615 with the 
works of St. Gregory of Nice. 
5. An ancient tahle of the divi- 
ſions of the chapters of the octa- 
teuch, as it ſtood in a fine MS. of 
the tenth century. 
6. The form of abjuration of 
the Athinganes “, which is not 
found in the Eucologia publiſhed 
by Goar, nor apy other. | 
7. Tranſlations, in Latin verſe 
of ſome epigrams of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, which were publiſhed 
by Muratori in his anecdotes, with 
© a verſion in proſe. Theſe tranſla- 
tions in verſe are by M. Salvini, 
who has correfted many errors in 
- Muratori's edition of the original. 
8. A particular account of a 
MS, containing many polemic and 
hiſtorical works of Johan. Canta- 
cuzences againſt the heretics Pa- 


® The Athinganes 
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lamas, Barlaam, and Acindiny;, 
9. A poem in praiſe of the en. 
* Johan. Paleologus, written 
y one John, a deacon of Con- 
ſtantinople, whom Montfaucon calls 
Oreſtiades, taking the name of the 
monaſtery to which he belonged 
for the name of the man. 

10. An extract of St. Chryſoſ. 
tom's expoſition of Job, which, ex- 
cept ſome fragments publiſhed with 

the wary of Nicetas upon the 
ſame book by Junius in 1637, has 
never been printed. 

11. A very particular account 

of a MS. containing the trea/ur: of 
the , Qrthodox Faith, written by 
Nicetas Choniaton + between the 
, year 1204, and the year 1216, when 
e died. A Latin verſion of the five 
firſt books of this great work, which 
conſiſts of 27, had been before pub- 
liſhed by Peter Morell ; the whole 
would make two large volumes in 
folio. In this account there are many 
extracts of the work, and an al- 
phabetical liſt of the authors cited 
in it. n 
12. An analyſis of the ales 
_ topography of Coſmas Indicopleul- 
| 5 Pubfihes by Montfaucon, with 
many hiſtorical 3 con- 
cerning that author, who wrote 
many pieces, of which the greater 
number are loſt. 

13. A ſermon 1 St. Mary 
Magdalen, written by Nicephorus 
Calixtus, ſurnamed the Thucydides 
of the church. 

14. Another ſermon upon the 


differed very little, if at all, from the Melchiſedecians, fo 


.  ealled becauſe they denied the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and pretended that he 


"was inferior to 


ia, which by the writers of the middle 


elchiſedec : Theodoſius the banker was the author of this he- 
reſy ; and, for that reaſon, thoſe who adopted it were called Theodoſians. 
+ This ſurname was given him becauſe he was born at Coloſſa a town 


of Phry- 
ages was called Chona. 
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Synicaſtes ®, ſuppoſed to have been 
written by St. Baſil, but never 
publiſhed. 1 

15. Another table of the divi- 
ſions of the books of the Old Te/- 
tament, more extenſive than 
mentioned above, 5 

16. A ſmall treatiſe of the four 
rivers of Paradiſe, in which, among 
other whimſical fancies, the anony- 
mous author ſuppoſes the river 
Piſon to be the Danube. 

17. A curious account of a ma- 
nuſcript containing many aſcetic 
and moral works of the holy fa- 
thers, ſome of which have never 
been publiſhed, | 

18. A ſhort piece in Tambic 
yerſe, in honour of Theodoret, 
biſhop of Cyr. 

19. An account of a MS, con- 
— a harmony of the prophets, 
a work of great importance, which 
has never been publiſhed : it is 
attributed to the celebrated St. 
Hypolitus, biſhop and martyr, 
and contains ſeveral fragments 
which Fabricius has not inſerted in 


* This name has been given 
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his excellent edition of the works 


of that writer. 

20. Extracts from another M$. 
containing lives of ſeveral ſaints, 
— ſame works of St. John Chry- 

om. 


21. An analyſis of a commen- 


tary on the fourteen prayers of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, extracted 
from the works of ſeveral of the 
fathers, by Bafil the younger of 
Ceſarea, with an epiſtle dedicatory 
to Conſtantine Porphyrogenatus. 

22. An account of the work of 
Arſenius, entitled, Violaria Cam- 
<a which has been printed at 

ome, but from a copy not ſo 
correct as the Florentine manu- 
ſcript; with an epiſtle from the 
author to Leo the Tenth, and an 
alphabetical liſt of all the writers 
cited in the work, 

The editor of theſe volumes has 
enriched his work with many-pre- 
fatory obſervations and critical 
notes on the pieces he has publiſh- 
ed, and the authors by whom they 
were written, 


eccleſiaſtical writers to thoſe who abuſe the 


principle © To clean conſciences all is clean; and who therefore live promiſcuoully 


with women, though unmarried, 
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194 ANNUAL REGISTER 
Notes to the ſoregoing Table. | 

*The ſtandard of gold is commonly eſtimated by caracts, but in this table 
I made vſe of Troy ounces, penny-weights, and grains, for that purpoſe, as he. 
ing more generally underſtood : however, it may be remarked here, that 2 
caract is not any certain quantity, or weight, but a 24th 2 of any quantity, or 
weight; the mint-men and goldfmiths divide the caract into four equal parts, 
which they call caract · grains, or grains of a caract, and this grain is divided into 
two-eighths, and each of thoſe eighths into two fixteenths, each of which are 
again divided into two thirty-two parts of the caract. Thus in the foregoing 


table, 8 5 
; a- Car. a- Car, 
oz. dwts. gr. racts gr. ths. 0z.dws.gr. | racts gr. zin 
11 18 18 Jin the co- fr 23 3 1/0 x 6 Jin the SE: 4 
11 10 of lumn of 23 o o o 10 of col. of 0 
11 © of fine gold) 22 0 of 0 oOo allay ie) 2 00 o 
10 © 0 is equal to C 20 o o lz o oO equal to 8 0 0 


So in our preſent gold coin the ſtandard is 22 caracts of fine gold, and tw 
carats of other metal, as ſtandard ſilver, or equal parts of ſilver and copper, or all 
parts roſe copper ;- theſe two caracts are called allay, The firſt guineas, viz, 
thoſe of Charles II. and James II. were generally allayed with ſtandard filver, 
but thoſe of William III. and ſince, are allayed with ſilver and copper, and the 
| 4105s 8 commonly allay their gold with all copper. Hence the different co- 

ours of gold. 

+ Moſt authors have been of opinion, that there was no gold eoined- in Eng- 
land before A. D. 134 5, the 18th Edward III- VI; but this has of late been contro- 
verted. See an excellent d:ſſertation on this ſubjeR by that learned antiqua- 
rian the rev. Samuel Pegge, A. M. printed at London in 1755. in 4to. intitled, 
A ſeries of diſſertations on ſome elegant and very valuable Anglo-Saxon ren in, 
Sc. Conſult alſo the Gent. Mag. vol. xxvi. p. 28 5, 466. and vol. xxv1 9. 
499, 500. upon this ſubject. 

C It is proper to obſerve here, that in 1671, the 22d of Charles IT. the pound, 
or 12 ounces of ſlandard gold (viz. 11 ounces fine gold, and 1 ounce allay) was 

- coined into 44 pieces and a half, each weighing 5 penny-weights 9.438 grains) 
' which were called guineas, (be-auſe the gold of which they were coined was 
brought from the Guinea coalt in Africa), and their current value was fixed at 
the ſame time at 20 ſhillings each; and about 1690, the ad William III. the 
ſame pieces were raiſed by proclamation to 21s. and 6 d. each, at which value 
they continued (except in the inſtances mentioned in the next paragraph) til 

1717, the zd George I. when they were, by another proclamation, reduced to 215. 
each, which is their preſent current value; their ſtandard and weight have always 

been and ſtill continue the ſame. 

In 1695 the Engliſh filver money was ſo much reduced by clipping, &c. thats 

inea was worth or went for 30 ſhillings of this clipped ſilver (or rather 30 ib 
on ſunk by clipping to a guinea, 21 8. and 66.) ; but in a few months an att 
parliament reduced them to 28 ſhillings, and ſoon after to 26 ſhillings, and in 
few weeks after to 22 ſhillings, and when. the new coined filver began to circulate 

{which they did the fame year), they preſently ſunk to their former value of 215 

and 6 d. each: but as thee variations were of ſo ſhort continuance, I do not i 

ſert them in the table. 

During the debates in parliament concerning the propoſed re-coinage of t 
ſilver money, the following computation of the value of filver money coined i 
the reigns of Q Elizabeth, K. James I. and K. Charles I. was publiſhed in 
Jay for the amendment of the ſilver coins, London, printed in 1695. Th 
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The author computes that the ſilver ſterling monies coined in 
the reign of Q. Elizabeth (excluſive of ſome baſe Iriſh monies) 1 0 
amounted to | 4632132 3 21 
The filver monies coined in the reign of K. James I. are com- 
puted at — - 


In K. Charles I.'s reign was coined of filver monty — —— 


— 


1700000 © © 
8776 544 10 3 
— — eee 


15109476 13 51 


— TT” 


— 


Then he conſiders how far this ſym is to be abated. 

Firſt, all Q. Elizabeth's crowns, half-crowns, groats, quarter ſhillings, half 
groats, three half-penny pieces, three-farthing pieces, and half-pence, are 
wholly ſunk. | 

2 great numbers of her ſhillings and ſix- pences are melted dawn 
or loſt, 4 

Thirdly, the crowns, groats, two-pences, pence, and half. of King 
James I. and King Charles I. are quite gone, with many of their half-crowns, 
ſhillings, and fix pences; ſo that he reckons there was not left above à third 
part of the whole coined in theſe three reigns, which make — 50364921. 

To this the unmelted coins of K. Charles II. K. James II. _ 6 3 
K. William III. which he ſuppoſed to amaunt to about 553598 


he whole of the ſil lipped and unclipped, hoard- 
So the whole of the ſilver money, clipped and unclip - | 
ed and current, then was —_— 2 => : 5600000 


— 

Of this ſum he reckons four millions conſiſted of clipped money, and the re- 
maining million fix hundred thoui#nd pounds to be unclipped, and lying in 
hoards, or current, in the remote counties. 

The author proceeds to compute how far the clipped pieces may have been 

diminiſhed in the weight. In order to this he obſerves, that one hundred pounds 
ſterling in ſilver, according to the Rtandard of the mint, ought to be 32 pounds, 
Z ounces, ti penny weight, 22 grains, Troy. Now there had been brought in 
romiſciotily, in the months of May, June, and July, of the year 1695, 572 
— of one hundred pounds each, which 572 bags, accord- Ib. oz. dw. gr. 
ing to the ſtandard, ſhould have weighed I'roy weight Ne 6 16 8 

But upon examination they weighed only — 9480 11 5 0 


—C 


Deficiency in the 572000 l. — 8970 7 1x 8 


— 


The weight of one hundred pounds ſterling, according to 3 35 


de mint Kato — rs 3 1 22 
The medium of the weight of each hundred pounds of the 
The medium of the deficiency —— — 1 5 6 3 22 


—_—. 


_— 
— 


Hence it appears that the current ſilver .coing were diminiſhed near one half, 
Wout the proportion of 10 to 22 ; coniequently it there were four millions ot 


Cipp-d money to be re-cojned, it would make but about two millions, ſo 
llat here would be a loſs of about that ſum. The real loſs proved to be 
$,200,000 I. ; | 

*ormerly there was in England, as there are till in other countries, what we 
Wl he righ's of ſeignorage and braſſage; but fince the 18th Charles II. 1667, 


te is nothing taken either for the king, or for the expences of cvining, - 
| O 2 1 having 


= 


Fine ſilver to ſterling filver is in value 


* 


* 
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having been ſettled by act of parliament that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the 


dlic expence (which is defrayed by a duty of 10 8. per ton on wine, beer, and 
— — called the coinage duty) ſo that weight is returned for weight, 


* 


(in roportion to their ſtandards) to all perſons who carry their gold and ſilver to 


ower. 
In our The fpecific gravity of fine gold is 
19185, and of our pieſent ſtandard or 
As 1 to .9250. coined gold, is 177 32, from an actual 

And ſterling filver to fine filver is in valueſſtrial of 20 guineas of different dates, 
As 1 to 1.08 1081081. The ſpecific gravity of fine ſilver is 
Fine gold to ſtandard gold is in value 10431, and of our preſent ſtandard or 
. As to. 91667, or as 24 to 22. comed ſilver, is 10360, from an actual 


ent coinage, - 


And ftandard gold to fine gold is in value||trial of fix crown · pieces of different 


As 1 td 1.090909 90. dates. 

In both the tables, in the column intitled Anno Reguorum, there are two Roman 
wumerahs fixed to the ſeveral names of Edward; the firſt or uppermoſt of which 
denotes the number of kings of that name fince the conqueſt, and the other the 


dumber of kings of the ſame name from Egbert, firſt monarch of all England; 
which, diſtinction is proper to be obſerved. 


The materials of the above were collected from the fame authors that 


H -h, Feb. 11. 1765. GOT HICX. 
4 "ry — | . | 1 
Or the origin of the Engliſh ſiage, c. ſion, and Reſurrection of Chriſt, 


&c. theſe exhibitions acquired the 
general name of My/eries. At 
firſt they were probably a kind of 
dumb ſhows, intermingled, it may 
be, with a few ſhort ſpeeches; at 
length they grew into a regular 
ſeries of connected dialogues, for- 
mally divided into acts and ſcenes. 
Specrmens of theſe in their moſt 
improyed ſtate (being at beſt but 
oor artleſs compoſitions) may be 
een amongſt Dodſley's old plays, 


extracted from the ingenious Mr. 
Perey's Reliques of ancient Engliſh 
Sony. | 


T is well known that dramatic 

poetry in this and moſt other 
nations of Europe owes its origin, 
ar at leaſt its revival, to thoſe re- 
ligious ſhows, which in the dark 
ages were. uſually exhibited on 
the more ſolemn feſtivals. At 
thoſe times they were wont to re- 
preſent in the churches the lives and in Oſborne's Harleyan Miſcel. 
and miracles of the ſaints, or ſome How they were exhibited in their 
of the more important ſtories of "moſt ſimple form, we may learn 
ſcripture. And as the moſt myſte- from an ancient novel (often 
rious ſubje&s were frequently cho- quoted by our old dramatic poets*) 
ſen, ſuch as the Incarnation, Paſ- intitled ..... A” meryejeſt of a 


* Jonſon's Poctaſter, act 3. ſc, 4. and his Maſque of the Fortunate 
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man that was called Howleglas *,” 
&c, being 
Dutch language, in which he is 
named Ulenſpiegle. Howleglas, 
whoſe waggiſh tricks are the ſub- 
je& of this hook, after many ad- 
ventures, comes to live with a 
prieſt, who makes him his pariſh- 
clerk, This prieſt is deſcribed as 
keeping a lemar, or concubine, 
al who had but one eye, to whom 
M Howleglas owed a grudge for re- 

realing his rogueries to his maſter, 
A The ſtory thus proceeds, . . . ** And 


Howleglaſs was paryſhe clarke, 
at Eaſter they Thould play the Re- 
ſurrection of our Lorde: and for 
becauſe than the men wer not 
ol, learned, nor could not read, the 


2m Wl prieſt toke his leman, and put her 
es, in the grave for an Aungell: and 

this Giog Howleglas, toke to 

um ij of the ſympleſt perſons 
dat were in the towne, that played 
aſt, Wl the ij Maries; and the Perſon 
the li. e. Parſon or 8 played 
At Wi Chriſte, with a baner in his hand. 
| of WW Than ſaide Howleglas to the 
nay Wl [ymple perſons, Whan the Aungell 
; at WI keth you, whome you ſeke, you 
ar WW may ſaye, The parſons leman with 
for- Wl ine iye. Than it fortuned that 
nes. ¶ de tyme was come that they muſt 
noſt I playe, and the Angel aſked them 
but WW whom they ſoüght, and than ſayd 
be Wi ley, as Howleglas had ſhewed 
ays, ad lerned them afore, and than 
(cel. WW uſwered they, We ſeke the 
heir Wi prieſts leman with one iye. And 


lan the prieſte might heare that 


„m M.CCC.L. 
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a tranflation from the 


' thre Maries; and he 


than in the meane ſeaſon, while 
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he was mocked. And whan che 
prieſtes leman herd that, ſhe aroſe 
out of the grave, and would have 
ſmyten with her fiſt Howleglas 
upon the cheke, but ſhe miſſed 
him, and ſmote one of the ſymple 
perſons that played one of the 
gave her 
another; and than toke ſhe him 
by the heare [hair]; and that ſe- 
92 his wife came running haſ- 
tely to ſmite the prieſtes leman ; 
and than the prieſt Fein this, caſte 
down hys baner 9 went to 
helpe his woman, ſo that the one 
gave the other ſore ſtrokes, and 
made great noyſe in the churche. 
And than Howleglas ſeyng them 
lyinge together by the eares in the 
bodi of the churche, went his way 
out of the village, and came no 
more there +.” . 

As the old Myſteries frequently 
required the repreſentation of 
ſome allegorical perſonage, ſuch as 
death, fin, charity, faith, and the 
like, by degrees the rude poets of 
thoſe unlettered ages began to 
form complete dramatic pieces, 
conſiſting entirely of ſuch per- 
ſonifications, Theſe they intitled 
Moral Plays, -or Moralities, The 
Myſteries were very inartificial, 
repreſenting the ſcripture-ſtories 
ſimply according to the letter, 
But the moralities are not devoid 
of invention; they exhibit out- 
lines of the dramatic art; they 
contain ſomething of a fable or 
plot, and even attempt to delineate 
characters and manners 1 

O 3 The 


| Howleglas is ald in the preface to have died in M. cccc. K. at the end of 


C. Imprynted . . by Wyllyam Copland: without date, in 4to- black letter, 
77; fag Garrick's Old Plays. K. vol. 10. | 
| Though the Engliſh plays of thoſe times were ſo extremely rude, yet ftill 
ler: remain ſome Latin plays Written by the monks of thols 
7 « 


obſcure times, 
with 


* 
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The old Myſteries, which ceaſ- 


ed to be ated after the reforma- 
tion, ſeem to have given riſe to 


@ third ſpecies of ſtage-exhibition, 


which, though now confounded 
with tragedy or comedy, were 
by our fir{t dramatic writers con- 
fidered 1s quite diitin&t fram them 
both: theſe were hiſtorical plays, 
or hiſtories, a ſpecies of drama- 
tic writing, which reſembled the 
old Myſteries in repreſenting a 
ſeries of hiſtorical events umply 
in the order of time in which they 
happened, without any regard to 
the three great unities. Theſe 
pieces ſeem to differ from tra- 
gedy, juſt as much as Hiſtorical 


= do from Epic; as the 
Ph 


arſalia docs from the Æneid. 
What might contribute to make 
dramatic poetry take this "turn 
was, that ſoon aftcr the Myſteries 
ceaſed to be exhibited, there was 
publiſhed a large collection of 
poetical narratives, called The 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates *, wherein a 
great number of the moſt emi- 
nent characters in Engliſh hiſtory 
are drawn relating their own miſ- 
fortunes. This book was popu- 


lar and of a dramatic caſt, and 


therefore, as an elegant writer + has 
well obſerved, might have its in- 
fluence in producing hiſtoric plays. 
Theſe narratives probably , fur- 
niſhed the ſubjects, and the an- 
cient Myſteries ſuggeſted the plan. 

That our old writers conſider- 
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paſſages of their works. 


ed hiſtorical plays as ſomewhat 
diſtinct from tragedy and co. 
medy, appears from numberleſ 
oy, 
late days,” ſays Stow, ** inſtead of 
thoſe ſtage · plays t have been uſed 
comedies, tragedics, enterludes, 
and hiitories both true and fained.“ 
Survey of London |]. Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the prolqgue to the 
Captain, ſay, | 

« This is nor Comedy, nor 

Tragedy, 
« Nor Hiſtory,” — 


Polonius in Hamlet commends 
the actors, as the beſt in the world 
„either fer tragedie, comedie, 
hiſtorie, paſtorall, &c, And Shake- 
ſpear's friends, Heminge and Con- 
gel, in the firſt folio edition of 
his plays, in 1622, have not only 
intitled their book Mr. William 
Shakeſpear's comedies, hillories, 
and tragedies;” but in their 
table of contents have arranged 
them under "thoſe three ſeveral 
heads; placing in the claſs of 
hiſtories, « King John, Richard Il. 
Henry IV. 2 pts. Henry V. Henry 
VI. z pts. Richard III. and Hen- 
ry VIII.“ 

This diſtinction deſerves the 
attention of the critcs : for if it be 
the firſt canon of ſound criticiſm to 
examine any work by thoſe rules 
the author preſcribed for his ob- 
ſervance, then we ought not to 


try Shakeſpear's hiſtories by the 


4 


with a greater ſhare of wit than ſome readers would be apt to believe: it is 
therefore probable that theſe Latin productions were the original models of our 
plays in England, as we are certain they were in France, where a law was 


the language of the vulgar. 


made in the time of Charlemagne, that ſacred repreſentations ſhould only be in 


The firſt part of which was printed in 1559. 
Catal. of royal and noble authors, vol. x. p. 166, 167. 
The Creation of the world, acted at Skinners. well in 1409- 


| See Mr. Warton's obſervations, vol. 2. p. 109. 
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eral laws of tragedy or come. 
dy. Whether the rule itſelf be 
vicious or not, is another inquiry: 
but certainly we ought to examine 
a work only by thoſe principles 
xcording 'to which it was com- 
poſed. his would fave a deal of 
impertinent criticiſm. 
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fn Eſay on the ancient Engliſh 
Minſtrels ; from the ſame. 


HE Minſtrels ſeem to have 

been the genuine ſucceſſors 
of the ancient Bards, who united 
the arts of Poetry and Muſic, and 
ſung verſes to the harp, of their 
own compoſing. It is well known 
what reſpe&t was ſhewn to their 
Bards by the Britons: and no leſs 
was paid to the northern * Scalds 
by moſt of the nations of Gothic 
race, Our Saxon anceſtors, as 
well as their brethren the ancient 
Danes, had ; been accuſtomed to 
kold men of this profeſſion in the 
higheſt reverence, Their ill 
was conſidered as ſomething di- 
vine, their perſons were deemed 
ſacred, their attendance was ſoli- 
cited by kings, and they were 
every where loaded with honours 
and rewards +. In ſhort, poets and 
their art were held among them 
in that rude admiration, which 1s 
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ever ſhewn by an ignorant peo- 
ple to ſuch as excel them in intel- 
lectual accompliſhments. When 
the Saxons were converted 'to 
Chriſtianity, in proportion as 
letters prevailed ' among them, 
this rude admiration began to 
abate, and poetry was no longer 
a peculiar profeſſion. The Poet 
and the Minſtrelt became two per- 
ſons. Poetry was cultivated by 
men of letters indiſcriminately,\ 
and many of the moſt popular 
rhymes were compoſed àmidſt the 
leiſure and retirement of mona- 
ſteries, But the Minſtrels conti- 
nued a diſtin order of men, and 
got their livelihood by ſinging 
verſes" to the harp, at the houſes. 
of the great. There they were 
{till hoſpitably and reſpectfully 
received, and retained many of 
the honours ſhewn' to their pre- 
deceſſors the Bards and Scalds, 
And indeed though ſome of them 
only recited the compoſitions of 
others, many of them ſtill com- 
poſed ſongs themſelves, and all 
of them could probably invent a 
tew ſtanzas on occaſion. I have 
no doubt but moſt of the old 
heroic ballads in this collection 
were produced by this order of 
men. For although ſome of the 
larger metrical romances might 
ccm2 from the pen of the monks 


go the ancient Danes, &c. intitled their Bards. See pref. to Five pieces of 


Runic poatry, 8 vo. 1763. | ' 

+ Mallet, L'Introd. a I'Hift. de Dannemarc. 4to. Bartholin. Antiq. Dan. 4to, 
1 The word MINSTREL is derived from the French Meneftrier ; and was not; 
in uſe here before the Norman conqueſt. It is remarkable that our old monkiſh 
hiltorians do not uſe the word Citharedus, Cantator, or the like, to expreſs a 
Mix$STREL in Latin; but either Mimus, Hiſtrio, Joculator, or ſome other word 


that implies geſture. Hence it ſhould ſeem that the Minſtrels fet off their ſing- 


ing by mimickry or action; or, according to Dr. Brown's hypothelis, united the 
powers of melody, poem, and dance. 
poetry, &c, 


See his ingenious Hilt, of the riſe of 
04 or 


Camp. 
hut be. 
Character he had aſſumed procured 
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or others, yet the ſmaller narpatives 
were probably compoſed by the 
Minſtrels who ſung them. From 
the amazing variations which oc- 


. eur in different copies of theſe 


old pieces, it is evident they made 
no ſcruple to alter each other's 
uctions, and the reciter add- 
ed or omitted whole ſtanzas, ac- 
carding to his own fancy or con- 
venience. | 
In the early ages, as is hinted 
e, this profeſſion was held in 
great reverence among the Saxon 
tribes, as well as among their 
Daniſh brethren, This appears 
from two remarkable facts in hiſ- 


tory, which ſhew that the ſame 


arts of muſic and fon 
ly admired among 


were equal- 
oth nations, 


and that the privileges and ho- 


nours conferred upon the pro- 
feſfors of them were common to 
hoth; as it is well known their 
cuſtoms, manners, and even lan- 
guage were not 1a thoſe times very 


diſimilar. 85 
When our king Alfred 


was defirous to learn the true fitu- 


ation of the Daniſh army, which 
had invaded his realm, he aſſumed 
the dreſs and character of a Min- 
ſtrel “, and taking his harp, and 
only one attendant, (for in the 
earlier times it was not unuſual for 
a Minſtrel to have a ſervant to 
carry his harp), he went with the 
utmoſt ſecurity into the Daniſh 


known to be a Saxon, the 
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And though he could not 


him a hoſpitable reception ; he 
was admitted to entertain the king 
at table, and ſtaid among then 
long enough to contrive that af. 
ſault, which afterwards deſtroy. 


.ed them. This was in the year 


878. 

About ſixty years after, a Da. 
niſh king made uſe of - the ſame 
diſguiſe to explore the camp of 
our king Athelſtan. With his 
harp in his hand, and dreſſed 
like a Minſtrel , Anlaff, king of 
the Danes, went among the Saxon 
tents, and taking his ſtand near 
the king's pavilion, began to play, 
and was immediately admitted, 
There he entertained Athelſtan 
and his lords with his ſinging 
and his muſic : and was at length 
diſmiſſed with an honourable re- 
ward; though his ſongs muſt 
have diſcovered him to have been 
a Dane. Athelſtan was ſaved from 
the conſequences of this ſtratagem 
by a foldier, who had obſerved 
Anlaff bury the money which had 
been given him, from ſome ſcruple 
of honour, or motive of ſuper- 
ſtition. This occaſioned a diſco- 
very. | 

From the uniform procedure of 
both theſe kings, it is plain that 


the ſame mode of entertainment 


prevailed among both people, and 
that the Minſtrel was a privileged 
character among both. Even ſo 
late as the reign of Edward II. 
the Minſtrels were eaſily admitted 
into the royal preſence; as ap- 
pears from a paſſage in Stow 1, 


"* Fingens ſe JOCULATOREM, aſſumpta cithara, &c. Ingulphi hiſt. p. 869.— 
Sub ſpecie MIMI . . . ut JOCULATORIE profeſſor artis. Malmeſb. I. 2. c. 4+ P 43+ 
One name for a Minſtrel in old French was jJOUGLEUR, 
ta manu cithara . . . .-profeſſus mnom, qui bajuſmodi arte fipen 
pretium cantus accepit. Malm. I. 2. c. b. 


which 


f Aſump 


tidianam mercaretur . . . Juſſus abire 


J Survey of Lond. 2603. P. 469, 
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their appearance. 

« In the yeare 1316, Edward 
the Second did ſolemnige his feaſt 
of Pentecoſt at Weſtminſter, in 
the great hall: where ſitting roy- 
ally at the table with his peers. a- 
bout him, there entered a woman 
adorned like a Minkrel*, fitting 
on a great horſe trapped, as Min- 
trels then uſed, who rode round 
about the tables, ſhewing paſtime; 
and at length came up to the 
king's table, and laid before him 
a letter, and forthwith turni 
her horſe, ſaluted every one, an; 
departed.” —— The ſubject of this 
letter was a remonſtrance to the 
king on the favours heaped by 
him on his minions, to the neg- 
let of his knights and faithful 
ſervants. | | 

The mefſen was ſent in a 
Miaſtrel's habit, as what would 
gain an eaſy admiſſion f; and was 
2 woman concealed under that 


habit, I ſuppoſe, to diſarm the 


king's reſentment : for F do not 
ind that any of the real Min- 
tirels were of the female ſex, and 
here fore conclude this was only 
an artful contriyance peculiar to 
that occaſion. | 

In the 4th year of Richard II. t, 
lohn of Gaunt erected at Tetbury 
in Staffordſhire, a Court of Min- 
krels, with a full power to receive 
ſuit and ſervice from the men of 
lis profeſſion within five neigh- 


f When the 


no 1381. 


ee his EcCLESIAST.. . . . Ir 


! 


* 
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houring counties, to enact laws, 
and determine their controverſies ; 


and to apprehend and arreſt ſuch - 
of them, as ſhould refuſe to ap- 
ar at the ſaid court, annually 

d on the 16th of Auguſt, For 
this they had a charter 5, by which 
they were empowered to appoint 
a king of the Minſtrels, with four 
officers, to preſide over them, 
Theſe were every year elected with 
great ceremony, the whole form of 
which 1s deſcribed by Dr. Plott : 
in whoſe time boweyer they ſeem 
to have become mere muſicians, 

Even fo late as the reign of 
Henry VIII. the reciters of 
verſes, or moral ſpeeches learnt by 
heart, intruded without ceremony 
into all companies; not only in 
taverns, but in the houſes of the 
nobility themſelves. This we learn 
from Eraſmus g, whoſe argument 
led him only to deſcribe a ſpecies 
of theſe men who did not fing 
their compoſitions; but the others 
that did, enjoyed without- doubt 
the ſame privileges. 

The reader will find that the 
Minſtrels continued down to the 
reign of Elizabeth; in whoſe time 
they had loſt much of their dig- 
nity, and were ſinking into con- 


tempt and neglect. Vet ſtill they 


ſuſtained a character far ſuperior 
to any thing we can conceive at 
eſent of the fingers of old bal. 
ads. 
When queen Elizabeth was en- 


Ornata HisTRIONALI habity, Walſing. p. 109. 
n the porter was blamed for admitting her, he anſwered, Non efſe mori: 
amar regiz HISTRIONES de ingreſſu quomo 


bet probibere, &c. Walſing. 


\ Intitled Carte le Roy de Miniſtraulx. (In Latin Hiftriones, Vid. Plott NT) 
| Hiſt. of Staffordſhire, ch. 10. 8 69—76. p. 435, &c. . 


unt in convivia magnatum, aut in cau- 


vinarias ; et argumentum aliguod quod edidicerunt recitant, &c. Jortin, 
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tertained at Killingworth caſtle by 
the earl of Leiceſter, in 1575, a- 
mong tbe many devices and page- 
ants which were exhibited for her 
entertainment, one of the perſon- 
ages introduced was that of an 
ancient Minſtrel, whoſe ap 

and dreſs are ſo minutely deſcrib- 
ed by a writer there preſent ®, and 
gives us ſo diſtinct an idea of the 
character, ou I ſhall quote the 
paſſage at large. 

* 2 — very meet ſeemed 
he for the purpoſe, of a xlv. 
years old, 1 partly as he 
would himſelf, His cap off: his 


head $434, rounded tonſter- 


wiſe + : fair kembed, that with a 
ſponge daintily dipt in a little ca- 
pon's reaſe, was finely ſmoothed, 
to make it ſhine like a mallard's 
wing. His beard ſmugly ſhaven : 
and yet his ſhirt after the new 
trink, with ruffs fair ſtarched, 
| Mecked and gliſtering like a pair 
of new ſhoes, marſhalled in good 
order with a ſetting ſtick, and 
ſtrut, that' every ruff ſtood up 
Kke a wafer, A fide [i. e. long] 

wn of Kendale green, after the 
Rechne of the year now, gathered 
at the neck with a narrow gorget, 
faſtened afore with a white claſp 
and a keeper cloſe up to the chin ; 
but eaſily, for heat, to undo when 
he liſt. 
caddis girdle : from that a pair of 
capped Shefficld knives hanging 


.a* two ſides. 


Seemly begirt in a red 
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Out of his boſwn 
drawn from a lappet of his nap. 
kin f edged with a blue lace, and 
marked with a D for Damian, for 
he was but a batchelor yet, 

His gown had fide [i. e. long] 


- NNeeves down to mid-leg, lit from 


the ſhoulder to the hand, and 
lined with white cotton. His 
doublet- ſleeves of black worſted : 
upon them a pair of points of 
tawny chamlet laced along the 
wriſt with blue threaden poinets 5, 
a wealt towards the hands of ful. 
tian-a-napes. A pair of red nea- 
ther ſtocks. A pair of pumps on 
his feet, with a croſs cut at his 
toes for corns; not new indeed, 
yet cleanly blackt with ſoot, and 
ſhining as a ſhoing horn. 

About his neck a red rib. 
band ſuitable to his girdle. - His 
harp in good grace dependent be- 
fore him._ His wreſt || tyed toa 
2 lace and hanging by: un- 

er the gorget of his gown a fair 
flaggon chain, (pewter for) ſilver, 
as a ſquire Minſtrel of Middleſex, 
that travelled the . country this 
ſummer ſeaſon, unto fair and wor- 
ſhipful mens houſes, From his 
chain hung a ſcutcheon, with me- 
tal and colour, reſplendent upon 
his breaſt, of the ancient arms of 
Iſlington.” 

—This Minſtrel is deſcribed as 
belonging to that village. I ſup- 
poſe fach as were retained by no- 


= R. L. [Langham] author of a letter 12mo, deſcribing the queen's entertain- 


ment at Killingworth in 1575. p. 46. 


copied.) 


(This writer's orthography is not here 


+ Tonſure · wiſe, after the manner of the monks. 


1 i. e. handkerchief, or cravat. 


_ Perhaps points. 5 


The key, or ſcrew, with which he tuned his harp. 
¶ The reader will remember that this was not a REAL MINSTREL, but only 
one perſonating that charaQer : his ornaments therefore were only ſuch as OUT- 
Abt x repteſented thoſe of a real Minſtrel. 
1 


ble 


put an 
after thi 
mention 


ble 


ple families, wore their arms hang- 
ing down by a ſilver chain as a 
kind of badge. From the expreſ- 
fon of Squire Minſtrel above, we 
may conclude there were other in- 
ferior orders, ' as Yeomen Min- 
ſtrels, or the like. 

This Minſtrel, the author tells 
us a little below, „after three 
lowly courteſies, cleared his voice 
with a hem . . and wiped his lips 
with the hollow of his hand for *fil- 
ing his napkin, tempered a ftring 
or two with his wreſt, and after a 
little warbling on his harp for a 
prelude, came forth with a ſolemn 
ſong, warranted for ſtory out of 
king Arthur's acts, &c.“ 

Towards the end ef the ſix- 
teenth century this claſs of men 
had loſt all credit, and were ſunk 
ſo low in the public opinion, 
that in the 39th year of Eliza- 
beth *® a ſtatute was paſſed by which 


« Minſtrels, wandering abroad” 


were included among ** rogues, 
_—_— and ſturdy beggars,” 

were adjudged to be puniſhed 
as ſuch. This act ſeems to have 
put an end to the profeſſion, for 


after this time they are no longer 
mentioned, 


—— 
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An account of the allowances made 
to bakers in England, for their 
labour, &fc. in dalia a quarter 
of wheat, at different 22 ; 
from Penkethman's Artachthos, or 
tra on that ſubject, firſt pub- 
liſbed by ſpecial licence of the 
2 council in 1638, and lately 
republiſhed. 


Anno 1266. 51 H. 3. when wheat 
was 12 d. the quarter, which 
was as much as 3 8, at this day, 


The baker was allowed 4. 9. 
Three ſervants 1 2 
Two lads o 2 
Salt | O 2 
Veaſting or kneading o 2 
for 4 Candle On 
Wood 2 0 
His Boul tell o 2 
Two loaves for adyan- 
tage and his bran »© 2 
In all 6's 


— — 


In the time of Edw. 1. as it feem- 


eth, and as the old book of aſſize 
(which hath relation to the ſta- 
tute of Wincheſter,) declareth, 

The Baker was allowed 4. 7. 


Growt and furnin 
* | 8 72 
| Lig journeymen 3 2 
Two pages or prentizes 
for x Salt * 1 : - 
Yeaſt 0 2 
8 0 2 
His ty-do o 
And his CR 2 
In all 171 4. 


Anno 1495. 12 H. 5. and as the 


ſaid book of aſſize declareth, 


when the beſt wheat was fold at 


78. theſecond at 6 8. 6 d. and the 
third at 6s. the quarter, 
The baker was allowed d. 9 


Furnace and wood 7 © 
The miller 2 © 
[The journeymen and 2 
_ 4 apprentizes 6 0; 
S \ Salt, yeaſt, candle, and 


ſack-bands 6 
Himſelf, his houſe, his 
C wife, dog and cat '4 0 


In all 2s. o 
And the bran to his adyantage. 


VVide Pulton's Stat. p. 1661, p. 1110. p. 39. Eliz. 


2 Juni, 


24 | 
2 Juni, 1892. 34 Eliz. it was 
— by? a . London 


her majeſties houſhold, that the 
beſt wheat was at 215. 4 d. the ſe- 
cond at 18 8. 8 d. and the third at 
76s, the quarter: and that the 
bakers ſhould have allowed unto 
them for the baking of a quarter 
of wheat in and neere about Lon- 
don 6s. 10d. which was then 
allowed by the ſaid clerk of the 
market to be ſo, in regard of the 

at charges and priſes of every 

ing, which was then much more 
than in former times, the ſaid al- 
Towance being made as followeth, 


vx. | 4. d. 
Fuel 0 6 
4 Twe journeymen and 
two boys 18 
4 Yeaſt | 10 
Candles and ſalt O 


Himſelfe, his wife, chil- 
. dren, and houſe-rent 2 © 


The miller's tole 14 
6 10 


In all 


% 
— 
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Dunkirk, for many centuries paſt, 
has been conſidered as a place of 
great importance, and the poſſeſſion 
of it is diſputed at the expence of 
much bleed and treaſure. Since it 
fell into the hands of France it 
has been one of the principal object. 
of ſeveral treaties ; and the de- 
molition of its fortifications made 
an " effential article in that of 
Utrecht in 1913 ; in that of 
the Hague in 1717; in that of 
Vienna in 1738; in that of Aix- 
la-Chepelle in 1748; and in 
the preſent treaty of Paris. A 
hart, but comprehenſive hiſtory, 

' therefore, of its riſe, and gradual 
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— clerk of the market of 


increaſe, cannot hut on this occaſun 


excite curioſity. 


UNKIRK is the moſt eat. 
erly harbour on that fide of 
2 which is next to Great Bri. 
It was originally .a mean ham- 
let, conſiſting only of a few fiſher. 
mens huts; but a church bein 
built there, it was from that, an 
from its ſituation, which is a ſandy 
eminence, called Dunkirk, Dur 
fignifying in the old Gallic lan- 
guage, a hill; and 4ir4 being the 
old Flemiſh name for church. 

About the year 960, Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, thinking the 
ſituation convenient, enlarged it 
into à kind of town, and ſurround- 
ed it with a kind of wall. 

In the year 1322, Robert of 
Flanders, who held it as an ap- 


— built a caſtle for its de- 
n 


ce, which was afterwards de- 
2 by the revolters of Flan- 

rs. 

Robert of Bar erected a fortifi- 
cation round it, the remains of 
which are viſible on the fide next 
the harbour. 

The emperor Charles V. who 
held it as part of Flanders, built 
another caſtle to defend the har- 
bour : but this was alſo demoliſh- 
ed ſoon afterwards, 

In 1558 the French, under 
Marſhal de Thermes, took Dun- 
kirk, by ſtorm, and almoſt ruin- 
ed the place; the Spaniards re- 
covered it again in about a fort- 
night, and put all the French to 
the fword. 

During a peace proeured for the 
Dunkirkers by Philip II. of Spain, 
they rebuilt their town with great- 
er ſplendor than before, and the 
inhabitants for a long * 


duilt at 
from the 

In 16. 
nen by 

In 16 1 
archduke 
of the Ne 
France 
with Engl 
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Wrantage 
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rowing rich by theſe hoſtilities, 

fortified their town and har- 
hour, and fitted out no leſs than 
fifteen ſhips of war at their own 


charge. 

Nn the Dunkirkers agreed 
with the inhabitants of Bergues, 
to dig a canal, at their joint 
expence, 
between the two towns, which 
was ſome time afterwards effect- 


ed. 

By this time, Dunkirk was be- 
come the beſt harbour the Spa- 
tiards poſſeſſed in Flanders, which 


induced many foreigners to ſettle 


there; and it being neceſſary to 
enlarge the rown for their accom- 
modation, a new fortified wall was 
built at a confiderable diftance 
from the former. 

In 1646, it was befieged and 
taken by the prince of Conde. 

In 1 it _ retaken by the 
achduke Leopold, then rnor 
ot the Netherlands. BOT” 
France entering into a treaty 
with England, in 1655, the Dun- 
tirkers, with views of pecuniary 
drantage, fitted out privateers 
waiſt both thoſe. powers; the 
conſequence of which was, that 
the French, aſſiſted by Crom- 


t was put into the hands of 
the Engliſh, in conſequence of 
i treaty between them and the 
French, 
To the Engliſh it wag even 
den of very great importance; 
wr, during the war in which 
t was taken, the Dunkirkers 
taken no leſs than 250 of 


heir ſhips, many of which were 


A great value. They therefore 
proved the fortifications, and 
ta Citadel; yet they kept it 
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only four years; for in 1662, 
two years after the reftoration, 
Charles the IId, to his eternal 
infamy, fold this valuable acqui- 
ſition to France, for the paltry 
ſam of 500,0001. 

In conſequence of this ſale, the 


town was taken poſſeſſion of for 
the French king, Lewis XIV. by 
the count d' FArades, on the 


2gth of November 1662, Lewis 

having acquainted the celebrated 

engineer, monſieur Vauban, that 

he intended to make Dunkirk one 

of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, 

Vauban drew up a plan with 

that view, which was gradually 

executed, An arſenal was erect 
ed, large enough to contain all 

the ſtores neceſſary for fltting 
ont and maintaining a large fleet 

of men of war; the fortifications 

on the land- ſide were conſtructed 

in a manner that was thought to 

render them impregnable ; and, 

towards the ſea, the entrance of 

the harbour being properly form- 

ed, it was forrifed by the jetties, 

and the two forts called Green 
Fort, and the fort of Good Hope, 
at their extremities; the famous 
Riſbank was alſo erected on one 
fide of the jetties, and Fort Gal- 
liard on the other, to ſecure the 
town. | 2 

Theſe works were all completed 
in 1683 ; and in 168; the whole 
circumference of the baſon was 
faced with maſonry, and the keys 
completely formed; at the fame 
time, care was taken to build 
at the entrance of this baſon a 
fluice, almoſt 45 feet wide, that the 
ſhips within might be conſtantly 
aftoat. 

In 1689, the fort called the Cor- 
nichon, and ſome other works, 
were completed. 

But though 30 years had beeen 

now 


— — — — 
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now employed in improving the 
fortifications of Dunkirk, it was 
not yet in the ſtate which Lewis 
intended to put it; and there+ 
Fore, in 1501, he. cauſed a .new 
Riſbank to be built, called Fort 
Blanc. 
At. the treaty of Utrecht, it 
having been made appear that the 
rivateers of Dunkirk had, dur- 
ing the war then cloſing, taken 
from the Engliſh no leſs than 1614 
rizes, valued at 1,334,375 l. ſter- 
ing, it was ſtipulated, that the 
fortifications of the city and port 
of Dunkirk ſhould be entirely de- 
moliſhed, and the harbour filled 
up, ſo as never to be an harbour 
again, 
The treaty, of which this de- 
molition of Dunkirk was an ar- 
ticle, was ſigned on the 28th of 
April 1713; but the demolition 
did not take place till the Sep- 
tember following, when the queen 
deputed colonel Armſtrong and 
colonel Clayton to overſee the exe- 
cution of the treaty as far as con-, 
cerned the works and harbour of 
Dunkirk. 
Under the inſpection of theſe 
N the places of arms were 
roken down, the ditches filled 
up, and the demi-lunes, baſtions, 
and covered way, totally deſtroy- 
ed; the citadel was razed, and 


the harbour and baſon filled up; 


the jetties were alſo levelled with 
the ſtrand, and all the forts which 
defended the entrance into the 
harbour were demoliſhed. A large 
dam, or bar, was alſo built a-croſs 
the mouth of the harbour between 
the jetties and the town, by which 


all communication between the 
harbour and the canal, which 


formed its entrance, was entirely 
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cut of, The fluices were alt 
broken up, and the materials of 
them broken to pieces. 

But this was no ſooner. done, 
than Lewis XIV. ordered ze, oo 


'men to work inceſſantly upon a 


new canal, the canal of Mardick, 
which in a ſhort time they ac. 
compliſhed ; by which the har. 
bour was rendered almoſt as com- 
modious as ever ; but in 1717 this 
likewiſe was rendered unſervice- 
able. 

In the year 1920, during a great 
ſtorm, the ſea broke up the bar, or 
dam, and reſtored to the Dunkirk- 
ers the uſe of the harbour in a very 
conſiderable degree, 

In the year 1740, when Great 
Britain was engaged in a war with 
Spain, Lewis XV. ſet about im- 

roving the advantage which Dun- 

irk had derived from the ſtorm 
in 1720, by reſtoring. the works, 
and repairing the harbour. He 
re- built the jetties, and erected 
new forts in the place of thoſe 
which had been deſtroyed, and ſoon 
afterwards he eſpouſed the cauſeof 
Spain, and became a principal in 
the war againſt us. 

But at the peace of Aix-la Cha- 
pelle in 1748, it was ſtipulated. 
that all the works towards the 
ſea ſhould be deſtroyed a ſecond 
time; yet, before the war juſt 
now concluded was declared, the 
place was in as good a ſtate of de- 
fence towards the ſea as it was at 
any time during the war which 
was concluded by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Thus have the French conſtantly 
endeavoured to elude the demoli- 
tion of this fortification ; but how 
far they may now be forced to com- 

lete it, time will ſhew. 
re ESSAYS, 
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on a 
lick, The choice of the Iſraelites to pre- 
ac- ſerve the doctrine of God's unity, 
har- and of the land of Juda for them 
com- to inhabit, as propereſt for the 
this _ diſplay of God's Almighty Pozwer ; 
VICe- likewiſe the influence of the Fewiſh 
law on the behaviour of that peo- 
great ple towards the reſt of mankind ; 
r, or vindicated from the objectiont of 
eirk Deiſts, and particularly the raille- 


ries of M. Voltaire; by W1L- 
LIAM, Lord Biſhop of GLouCEs- 
TER, in the laſt edition of his 
Lordſhip's Divine Legation of 
Maſes, | 


torm UT another cuag (befides the 
orks, ſeparating the Ijraelites from 

He ber nations as a favourite people, 
ected WM tbe light in which they would have 


that ſeparation confidered) offends 
the Deiſts : they cannot underſtand, 
let the end of this choice be what 
it would, why Gop ſhould prefer 
ſo perverſe and ſottiſh a people, 


Cha- to all others. One reaſon hath 
lated. been given already; that it was 
the WI for the ſake of their forefathers, 
cond and to fulfil the promiſe made 
r juſt i do the patriarchs. But others are 
|, the not wanting ; and thoſe very agree- 
de- wle to the ideas we have of infi- 


ute Wiſdom ; ſuch, for inſtance, 
as this, that the EXTRAORDINA- 


ty of r PROVIDENCE, by which they 

vere bleſſed and protected, might 
antly become the more viſible and illuſ- 
moli- Wt *'0us. For had they been en- 
t how WI ved with the ſhining qualities 
com- of the more poliſhed nations, 


de effects of that providence 
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Rem. ix, ſur les penſces de Paſchal, - 
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might have been aſcribed to their 
own power or wiſdom, Their im- 
potence and inability, when left 
to themſelves, is finely repreſented 
in the prophet Ezekiel by the 
ſimilitude of the vine-tree ; Son of 
man, what is the vine-tree than any 
tree, or than a branch which is 
among ft the trees of the foreſt ? Shall 
wood be taken thereof ta do any 
work ? or will men take a pin of 
it to hang any veſſel thereon fo 
Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, 
As ' the wine-tree amongſt the trees 
of the foreſt, Cc. For as the vine, 
which, with cultivation and ſupport, 
is the moſt valuable of all trees, 
becomes the moſt worthleſs, when 
left negle&ed in its own natural 
ſtate ; 10 the Jews, who made ſo 
ſuperior a figure under the par- 
ticular protection of God, when, 
for their ſins, that protection was 
withdrawn, became the weakeſt 
and moſt contemptible of all tri- 
butary nations. 

The poet VoLTairE indeed 
has had a different revelation, 
„The pride of every individual 
amongſt the Jews (ſays he) is in- 
tereſted in believing, that it was 
not their DETBSTABLE POLICY, 
their ignorance in the arts, and 
their unpoliteneſs, which deſtroy- 
ed them; but that it is God's 
anger which, yet purſues them for 
their idolacries *.” This DETEST=- 
ABLE POLICY (oe ſo, with the 
free inſolence of impiety, cha- 
racteriſtic of theſe times, he calls 
the Mosaic INSTITUTION) was 


+ prin- 
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a principle of independency : this 


zgnorance in the arts prevented the flawes. 


entrance of luxury; and this un- 
_ politenz/} hindered the practice of 

it. And yet parſimony, frugali- 
ty, and a ſpirit of liberty, which 
naturally preferves other ſtates, all 
tended, in the ideas of this won- 
derful politician, to deſtroy the 
Jewiſh. Fey! was long loſt for 
want of ſpirit of independeney ; 
Greece ſunk by its knowledge in 
the arts, and Rome was ruined by 
ts polirendſs : yet Judea ſuffered 


for the want of all theſe cauſes of 


deſtruction. Is not this more than 


a2 chouſand topical arguments, to 


prove, that they were ruined by 
N by their idolatries, 
which brought down Gop's ven- 
geance upon them ? but any con- 
trivance will ferve a poet, any ar- 
— will fatisfy a Freethinker, 
keep a Gov and his providenee 
at & difianice. - And that the Pro- 
_ Fig were as dETESTABLE as their 
Poricr, the fame Poet, the vir- 
tuous Voltaire, aſſures us We 
do not find, (ſays he) throughont 
the whole annals of the HxBRN TW 
PEOPLE, One erous action. 
They are utter ſtrangers both to 
hofpitality, to beneficence, and to 
elemency. Their ſovereign good 
is the practice of Uſury, with all 
but their on nation. And this 
diſpoſition, the principle of all 
is ſo inrooted in their 

hearts, that U/ary is the conſtant 
object of the figures 9 
in that ſpecies of eloquence which 
is peculiar to them. muy 
is to lay waſte with fire and favord, 
fach paltry willages as. they were 
juft able to form : They cut the 
roats of the old mem and children, 


| and reſerve from ſlaughter only the 


marriageable virgins. They A aſß- 


* Addit.-a Hiſtoire Generale, p. 30. 
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nate their maſters when they art 

T hey are incapable of par. 
doning when they conquer. 15 we 
ABB THE FOES OF ALL Mx. 
KIND “.“ 

Such is the ſtrong colouring of 
our Mortat Ax TEN. He has 
dipt his*pencil in ſulphur to deli. 
nemte with horns and tails, theſe 
choſen inſtruments of God's ven- 
geanee on a devoted nation, over- 
run with untaTouRat LvsT and 
brutiſh Idolatry ; for to their de- 
ſtruction, the murders, the rapine, 
and the violations here char 
upon the Hebrew People, allude. 
For the reſi, it is fo much below 
alt criticiſm, that one is almoſt 
aſhamed to touch upon it. Other. 


wiſe we might obſerve, that, in 


his rage, he hath confounded the 
character of the ancient HeBrtws 
with that of the modern Jews, 
two people av much unlike as the 
ancient Franks to modern French- 
men.— We might be merry with 
the notiſenfe, of U/iry's being the 
ober of their figares of eloquence ; 
winch yet is not more ridiculous 
in the thought than abſurd in the 
exprefion ; his nieaning, I ſup- 
poſe, being, that their figures of 
eloquence are formed from, and 
allude to, the circumftances at- 
tending their practice of U/ary. 
But the affair grows more ſe- 
fious, as we ceed with out 
General Hiftorian 5 and we ſhall 
find that this unhappy people, 
however they may ſtand with theit 
God, certainly, at preſent, for 
ſome reaſon or other, lie under 
the Poet curſs, And from his 
uncommon knowledge of their U- 
ſary and their eloquence, 1 ſhould 
ſaipeR, he had lately been tranſ- 
acting ſome money- matters with 
them, and had been not only out- 
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vitted but out · talked too into the 


As to their HATRED. OF ALL 


HEY 
An- ank Ix p, (the chopping- block 
of infidelity), we have it over” 
g of Wl again, and more at large, in an- 
» has other place. You are (ſays he 
deli- WH to his reader) *«* track with that 
theſe Wl hatred and contempt, which all 
ven- people have always entertained 
ver- for the Jewiſh nation. It is the un- 
and avoidable conſequence of TEIX 
r de- WH Lects LATION 3 which reduced 
pine, Wl things to the neceſſity, that either 
the Jews muſt enſlave the whole 


world, or that they, in their turn, 
muſt be cruſhed and deſtroyed. Ir 


Imoſt WW was COMMANDED THEM to hold 
ther- Wh all other people in abhorrence, 
t, in aud to think themſelves polluted 
d the if they had ate in the ſame diſh 
ws lich belonged to a man of. ano- 
Ews, ter religion. By TRE vary 
as the WW law 1TSELF, they at length 
ench-⸗ bund themſelves the natural ene- 


wit nies of THE WHOLE RACE OF 


18 the Wuanrinyd®,” . TENT 
zente ; MI Idelieve it will not be eaſy to find, 
ulous eren in the dirtieſt fink of Free- 


tunking, ſo much falſehood, ab- 
ſup- {Whrdity, and malice heaped toge- 


res of der in ſo few) words, He ſays, 
, and re was an inevitable neceſſity, 
es at- Ne from the very genius of the 
ry. aw itjelf, either that this people 
re fe- Nd en/lawe, the avhole world, or 
h out Wet they, in their turn, ſhould be 
» ſhall Ne and deſtroyed. . 

eople, lt might be thought unreaſon- 
h their {ible to expect that a poet ſhould 
t, for ad his Bible: but one might be 
under Wiloved to ſuppoſe that he had 
m his brd at leaſt of its general con- 
cir U- Wit. It he ever had, could he, 
ſhould {unaſked, and in the face of the 
| tranſ- kn, have ſaid, <* that the Mos arc 
; with eu directed or encouraged the 
y out- en people to attempt extenſive 
witted Vet. VIII. 


* Addit, a 'Hiſtoire n p- 174. 
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conqueſts ? that very Law, which 
not only aſſigned a peculiar and 
narrow diſtrict for the abode of its 

followers z but, by a number of 

inſtitutions, actually confined them 
within thoſe limits: ſach as the 

ſtated diviſion of the land to each 
Tribe; the prohibition of the uſe 

af horſe ; the diſtinction of meats. 
into clean and unclean ; the yearly / 
viſit of each individual to jeru- 
ſalem, with many others. The, 
poet, who appears throughout his 
whole hiſtory to be a much better 

Muſſulman than a Chriſtian, was 
ſurely, when he ſaid this, in ſome; 
pious mediation on the ALCORAN ; 
which indeed, by the inevitable 


con/equence of its Legiſlation, muſt. ' 


either ſet the Saracens y en- 
ſlaving all mankind, or all man- 
kind on extirpating ſo pernicious 
a crew of miſcreants. KY 
But the Fews, he tells us, were: 
COMMANDED\fo hold all other Pen 
ple in abhorrence. If he had fſaid,, 
to hold their IvoLaTRrIES in abs, 
horrence, he had ſaid true; but 
that was ſaying nothing. To. tell, 
the world that the Jews were com- 
manded to hold the PRRSONS of J 
laters in abhorrence, was done like, 
a poet. | dus 
But when he goes on to ſay, 
that the Few: found, BY THE YE 
RY CONSTITUTION or «THE 
Law ITSELF, that "they, were the, 
NATURAL ENEMIES of all man. 
kind, this was not like a Poet, be- 
ing indeed a' tranſgreſſion of th 
PROBABLS : for, by the con/tits- 
tion of the Law itſelf, every Jew 
that could read, found all man- 
kind to be his BRETHREN. For 
Moſes, to prevent any ſuch, eſ- 
trangement, which ſome other 
parts of his Inſtitution, if abuſed, 
might occaſion, was careful to 
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av 
aint the choſen family with 
origin of the human race, and 
of their deſcent from one man and 


* 


woman; and, in order to impreſs . 


this ſalutary truth more ſtrongly 
. on their minds, he draws out an 
ena ge from Adam, not 
only of the direct line which was 
if to inhabit the land of Judea,y 
- bitof all the collateral branches 
| which the whole earth was 
peopled. | 
"So that were our poet to turn 
Lawwgiver, (which he might as well 
db, as GENERAL HISTORIAN), and 
fit'down to contrive a method by 
which brotherly love and affe tion 


7 8 be beſt eſtabliſned amongſt. pur 


"ſons of men, one might defy 
him, with all his poctical or hi- 
toſtenl invention, to hit upon any 
met - efficacious than that which 
Moſes has here employed. Sr. 
Ful, when he would enlarge the 
Gions of the Athenians (to 

all other nations, as well as 
the Jews, were become BARBA“- 

ans) to that extent which 
Ghridian benevolence requires, em- 
plsyed no other topic than this, 

* Gop aD MADE OF OWE 

BEOOD ALE NATIONS OF MEM : 
and from thence inferred, that they 
all and in the relation of NEU- 
kr to ore another. | 
© Bat it may be aſked, what are 
we then to think of that obus 
RUMANT GENES, with which 
the ancient Papans' charged the 
eus ? I have „in the firſt 
volume of this work, that there 
Was not the leaſt ſhadow from fu 
to ſupport this calumny ; and that 
it was merely an imaginary con- 
fequenee, which they drew from 
the others declared hate and ab- 


2 of the idols of Paganiſm, 
and firm adherence to the ſole 


worſhip of the one trur Ged. But 
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befides this original, the Prizcip/;y 
and Doctrine, there was another, 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the 


khom 
of the 


Moſaic Religion; either of ben fi 5 * 
ſaſticicnt alone to perpetuate this Joye 55 
wreiched calurony amongſt igno. which ! 
rant and prejudiced men. Phat brated 
the Doddriue was worthy of its on. ert 
ginal, the enemies of Revelation fogacit 
confeſs: That the eſtabliſhment of We 
the Ceremonzes, as they were neceſ- gerd 2 
ſary to ſupport the De&rine, were I bich t 
of no leſs importance, I ſhall now WW dem to 
ſhew our poet. fitted ho 
Fo ſeparate one people from I e aſſure 
all others, in order to preſerve the N 
3 of the Unity, was a jul dd WY: | 
No ſeparation could be made 1 
but by a ceremonial law. 10 Ty; 
No ceremonial law could be then * 
eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe, but — N 
what muſt make the Gentiles be te na Ly 
eſteemed unclean by. the ſeparated WI ,j 7 
* — , fadgments a 
T he eonſe of aneſtimated gut to le 
zncleanne/s, muſt be the avoiding wojects ; 
it with horror: which, when ob. n bi, Fl 
ſerved by their enemies, would di, 4 01. 
be maliciouſiy repreſented to ariſe Nu, we lo. 
from this imaginary odium human BW bers 
generis, What idea then. mult we 8, 8 
needs entertain, I will not ſay of be all ma 
the religion, but of the common By If. hath 
of a modern writer, who, be 4, 2 
without the leaſt knowledge of % , - a: 
the Jewiſh nation or their policy, Mer the * 
can repeat an old exploded ca- Wfable < 
lumpy with the affurance of one Bil: you le. 
who had difcovered a newly c-. Nene in ye n 
knowledged truth ? But the Pa. ridence 
gans were decent when compared fr 21 
to this rude libertine. They never ed nich 
had the inſolence to ſay, that this Mr , rs 
pretended hate of all mankind wir. end 
COMMANDED BY THE LAW Ire ne lie 
SELF, They bad more ſenſe 35 bod of Ihr: 


well as modeſty, They 1 
reuced che great Jewiſh 1 


of the origin of the human race, 
had laid fe ſtrongeſt foundatfon 
it amongſt his people of brotherly 
ts loye to all men. A foundation; 
* which not one of the moſt cele - 
at brated lawgivers of antiquity had 
n. either the wit to enforce, or the 
on ſagacit to diſcover. ;F 
of Well, but if the Jews were in- 
el- Wl deed that peresTABLE prople 
ere By which the poet Voltaire repreſents 
ow dem to be, they were properly 
fitted however with a law, which, 
"OM I he aſſures us, was full as peTes- 
the Bl 54pte, What pity is it that he 
jul dd not know uf FA much of his 
bible however, as might ſerve to 
ade pre ſome ſmall countenance at 
alt to his impieties, We might 
be den have had the propher to ſup- 
port the poet, where ſpeaking, in 
de Bl the name of God, he fays—/ gave 
ated them ſlatutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they ſhould not live, 
ated gut to leave this to his maturer 
ding projets ; and on with him, 
his pious dete of eradicating 


N dus devoted people; for he aſſures 
arile Nu, we lee, that unleſs they be 
mam noted out, their OE&TESTABLE 
{t * PLIcy will ſet them upon enflav- 
ay og all mankind, 

_ He hath ſhewt the PBOrLE to 


de deteftable, and their Law de- 
able; and well has he provided 
r the reception of both, a moſt 
Wefable counTRY, You may, 
ou pleaſe, ſuppoſe all this 


* dne in vindication of the good 
e 4 poridence of the God of Irael ; 
_ br a people ſo bad, certainly de- 
* ed neither a better men 
2 un babitarien. No, he had a 


tobler end than 'this, it was to 
* the lie to the legate of the 
d of Iſrael, whe promiſed to 
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(dom they ſaw, by his account them, in his maſter's name, a land 


* Addit. al Hiſtody Generale, p. 83. 
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flowing with milk and honey, the 
lory of all lands. Having gotten 
Moſes- at this advantage, b the 
aſũſtance of Servetus and his fol- 
lowers, (for he always ſpeaks from 
authority), he draws this de- 
ightful picture of the noLy 
LAND. —“ All of it which is ſitu- 
ated towards the ſouth, conſiſts of 
DESERTS OF SALT SANDS On the 
fide of the Mediterranean and 
Egypt; and of foRRiD MOUN- 
TAINS all the way to Eſiongaber, 
towards the Red Sea. Theſe 
ſands; and theſe rocks, at preſent 
poſſeſſed by a few ſtraggling Ara- 
bian robbers, were the ancient 
patrimony of the Jews *.” 

Now admitting this account to 
be true: 1. In the firſt place, we 
may inform our poet, Gas, from 
the face of a country lying deſert, 
there is na ſafe judgment to be 
made of the degree of ics fertility 
when well cultivated ; eſpecially 
of ſuch a one as is here deſcri- 
bed, conſiſting of rugged moun- 
trains and ſandy plains, which, 
without culture, indeed produce 
nothing, but which, by human 
induſtry in a happy climate, may 
be made to vie with ſoils natu- 
rally the moſt prolific. 2. It ap- 
pears from the vaſt numbers Which 
this country actually ſuſtained, in 
the moſt flouriſhing times of the 
theocracy, that it well anſwered 
the character their lawgiver had 
beſtowed upon it, of @ land flowing 
ewith milk and honey, 3. The Iſrael- 
ites, when they took poſſeſſion 
of it, certainly found it to c 
up to the character which Moſes 
had given them, of a place where 
they ſhould find great and goodly 
cities which they had not builded, ' 


boujes 
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houſes full of good things, which 
=_ had not | filled, wells digged 
ewhich they had not digged, and 
vineyardi and olive-trees which they 
Bad not planted. If, I ſay, they 
had not found it ſo, we ſhould 
ſoon have heard of it, from the 
moſt turbulent and difſatisfied peo- 
ple upon earth, And it was no 
wonder they found it in this con- 
dition, ſince they had wreſted it 
from the hands of a very numerous 
and luxurious people, who had 
carried arts and arms to ſome 
height, when they, in any ſenſe, 
could be ſaid to have cities fenced 
up to Heaven, But the poet has a 
ſolution of this difficulty : for to 
the Iſraelites, juſt got out of their 
forty years captivity in the wilder- 
neſs, this miſerable country muſt 
needs appear a paradiſe, in com- 
, pariſon of the deſerts of Paran 
and Kadeſh Barnea . Now it is 
very certain, that no de/ert there- 
about could be more horrid or 
forbidding than that of Judea, as 
the poet * here drawn the land- 
ſcape. But does he think they 
had quite forgot the fertile plains 
of Egypt all this time? And if 
they compared the promiſed inheri- 
- tance to the wilderneſs on the one 
hand, would they not be as « 
to compare 1t to Egypt on the 
other ? and what Judea gained by 
the firſt, it would loſe by the ſe- 
cond. But he will fay, that ge- 
neration which came out of Egypt 
Fill in the wilderneſs. What if they 
did? they left their fondneſs for 
its fleſh-pots behind them, as 

we are ſufficiently informed from 
the exceflive attachment of their 
poſterity for Egyptian luxury of 
every kind, 4. But let us admit 
his account of the ſterility of the 
promiſed land, and then fee how 


bid. 
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the pretenſions of the Moſaic 
miſſion will ſtand. We will con. 
ſider this ſterility in either viey, 
as corrigible, or as incorrigible, 

If corrigible, we cannot conceive 
a properer region for anſwering 
the EN DS of Providence, as Moſes 
has delivered them unto us, with 
regard to this people. The firſt 
you! bleſſing beſtowed on man- 

ind, was to be particularly ex- 
empliſied in the poſterity of Abra- 
ham, which was to he [+ the 
and on the ſea-ſhore for multitud: : 
and yet they were to be confined 
within the narrow limits of 2 
ſingle diſtri : ſo that ſome pro- 
portionate provifion was to be 
made for its numerous inhabitants, 
AMuence by commerce they could 
not have; for the purpoſe of their 
ſeparation required, that idolaters 
ſhould no more be permitted to 
come and pollute them, than that 
they ſhould go amongſt idolaters 
to be polluted by them: and ac- 
cordingly, a ſufficient care was 
taken, in the framing of their 
laws, to hinder this communica- 
tion at either end, Thus the ad- 
vantages from commerce being 
quite cut off, they had only agri- 
culture to haverecourſe to, forflb 
ſiſtence of their multitudes, And 
the natural ſterility of the land 
would force them upen every in 
vention to improve it. And art 
ficial culture produces an abun 
dance, which unaſſiſted nature cat 
never give to the moſt fruitful foi 
and moft benignant climate, Ad 
to this, that a people thus ſe 
queſtered, would, without fuc 
conſtant attention'to the art, an 
application to the labour, hic 
the meliorating of a backward fo 
requires, ſoon degenerate intoba 
barous and ſavage manners; 
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Wilderne/;, 
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firſt produ®t of which has been 
always ſeen to be a total oblivion 


of Gor. 8 
f But if we are to ſuppoſe what 
rat the poet would ſeem EEE 
© I in diſcredit of the diſpenſation, 
„ich chat the ſoil of Judea was abſolute- 
ern h incorrigible; a more convincing 
dan. proof cannot be given of that 
ex. WH EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE 
bra. which Moſes promiſed to them. 
| 44, So that if the corrigibility of a bad 
%: oil perfectly agreed with the END 
ane of the diſpenſation, which was a 
of 2  paration, the izcorrigibility of it 
pro- was as well fitted to the mean, 
* be which was an extraordinary Pro- 
ante, vidence. For the fact, that Judea 
could did ſupport thoſe vaſt multitudes, 
hate 6 and the na- 
2 incapacity of the country ſo 
ed ol e do, being allowed, nothing re- 
- thr mains but that we muſt recur to 
later chat extraordinary Providence which 
1d ac. dot only was promiſed, but was 
- wol dhe natural conſequence of a theo- 
their] wie form of government. But 
unica. | am inclined to keep between the 
he ad. wo contrary 83 and take 
deinen op the premiſſes of the ,one, and 
__ the concluſion of the other: to 
* 55 bold that the ſterility of Judea was 
„ And very corrigible ; but that all poſ- 
> lead idle culture would be inadequate 


to tne vaſt numbers which it ſuſ- 
tuned, and that therefore its na- 
tural produce was ſtill further mul- 
uplied by an extraordinary bleſſing 


ure ca 
fol (oily bon the land. 
e. Ad To ſupport this ſyſtem, we may 


has ſe obſerre, that this extraordinary 
it ſuc iiſtance was beſtowed more emi- 
irt, al dently, becauſe more wanted, While 
whic the Iſraelites remained in the 
* ſo Wilderneſs, Moszs, whoſe word 
will yet go as far as our general 


biforians, ſays, that when God 
wok Jacob up, to give him his 
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and oil out of the flinty rock ; -- 


the flour bf wheat); „and thou 
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Law, he found him indeed in' a 
deſert land, and in the waſte bhowl- 
ing wilderneſs ; but it was no 
longer ſuch, when now God hath 
the leading of him. Ie led him 
about,” (i, e. while he was prepar- 
ing him for the conqueſt of the 
promiſed land), be inffrufted 
him,” (i. e. by the Law, which 
he there gave him), „he kept bim 
as the apple of his eye,” (i. e. he 
preſerved him there by his extra- 
ordinary Providence); the effects 
of which he deſcribes in the next 
words, —“ he made him ride on 
the high places of the earth,” (i. e. 
he made the wilderneſs to equal, 
in its produce, the belt cultivated 
laces), ** that he might eat the 
increaſe of the fields; and he made 
him to ſack honey out of the rock, 


butter of kine, and milk of ſheep, 
with fat of lambs, and rams of 
the breed of Baſhan” (1. e. large 
as that breed), and goats, with 
the fat of kidneys of wheat” (i.e. 


didſt drink the pure blood of the 
grape.“ | HEINE RY 
That this was no fairy-ſcene, 
appears from the effects.—““ Je- 
ſhurun waxed fat, and kicked : | 
thou art waxen fat, thou art grown 
thick, thou art covered with fat- 
neſs; then he forſook God which 
made him, and lightly eſteemed 
the rock of his . Ec.“ 
This ſevere reproof of Moſes cer- 
tainly did not put the Iſraelites 
in an humour, to take the wonders 
in the ſoregoing account on his 
word, had the facts he appeals ta 
been the leaſt equivocal. wie 
On the whole, we can form no 
conception how God could have 
choſen a people, and aſſigned them 
a land to inhabit, more proper for 
3 the 
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the diſplay of his almighty power, 
than the people of Iſrael and the 
land of Judea. As to the. 225 
the Pro Hr, in his parabl; of the 
vine · tree, informs us, that they 
were, naturally, the weakeſt and 
moſt contemptible of all nations : 
and as to the land, the Pozr, in 
his great fable, which he calls a 
ral hiſtory, affures us, that 

dea was the vileſt and moſt bar- 


ren of all countries. Yet ſomehow - 


or other this c>-/e» people became 
the inſtructors of mankind, in the 
nobleſt office of humanity, the 
ſcience of true theology : and the 
promiſed land, while made ſubſer- 
vient to the worſhip of one God, 
was changed, from its native ſteri- 
lity, to a region flowing with milk 
ang honey; and, by reaſon of the 
incredible numbers which it ſuſ- 
tained, deſervedly entitled the 
GLORY OF ALL LANDS, \, * 
This is the ſtate of things which 
Scar runs lays before us. And 
T have never yet ſeen thoſe Arong 
reaſons, from the ſchools of in- 
fidelity, that ſhould induce a man, 
bred up in any ſchool at all, to 
prefer their logic to the plain facts 
of the ſacred hiſtorians. - i 
I have uſ:d their teſtimony to 
expoſe one, who, indeed, renounces 
their authority : but in this I am 
not cenſcious of having tranſgreſſed 
any rule of fair 1 The 
Freethinker laments that there is no 
contemporary hiſtorian remaining, 
to confront with the Jewiſh law- 
giver, and detect his impoſtures. 
However, he takes heart, and 
Bold! engages his credit to con- 
fute him from his own hiſtory. 


* See the view of lord Bolingbroke's philoſophy,.p. 192. & ſeq of the 


third edition, 


F Bolingh. poſth;, works, vol. iii. p. 279. 
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This is a fair attempt. But be 
preyaricates on the very onſet, 
The ſacred hiftory, beſides the 
many civil facts which it contains, 
has many of a miraculous nature, 
Of theſe, our freethinker will al. 
low the' firſt only to be brought 
in evidence; and then bravely 
attacks his adverſary, who ha 
now one hand tied behind him: 
for the civil and the miraculous 
facts, in the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
have the ſame, nay, a nearer re- 
lation to each other, than the two 
hands of the ſame body; for theſe 
may be uſed-fingly and indepen- 
dently, though to diſadvantage ; 
whereas the civil and the miracy- 
lous facts can neither under- 
ſtood or -accounted for, but on 
the individual inſpection of both. 
This is confeſſed by one who, as 
clear-fighted as he was, certainly 
did not ſee *® the conſequence of 
what he fo liberally acknowledg- 
ed. The miracles in the Bible 
(ſays his philoſophic lordſhip) 
* are not like thoſe in Livy, de- 
tached pieces, that do not diſturb 
the civil hiſtory, which goes on 
very well without them. But the 
miracles of the Jewiſh hiſtorian 
are intimately connected with all 
the civil affairs, and make a ne- 
ceſſary and inſeparable part. The 
whole hiſtory is founded in them; 
it conſiſts of little elſe, and if it 
were not an hiſtory of them, it 
would be a hiſtory of nothing +.” 
From all this, I aſſume, that 
where an unbelieyer, a philoſo- 

her if you will, (for the poet 
Voltaire makes them convertible 
terms) pretends to ſhew the falſhood 
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cf Moſes's miſſion from Moſes's all children, and this dipofition 
own hiſtory of it; he who un- may naturally open their minds to 
dertakes to confute his reaſoning, the 1 of God. 
argues fairly when he confutes it Let them be told that the worl 
upon facts recorded in that hiſtory, , which exhibits to their view 
whether they be of the miraculous magnificent a proſpett, did not 
or of the civil kind: ſince the two make itſelf; in telling theni this 
ſorts are ſo inſeparably connected, you tell them nothing novel ; they 
that they muſt always be taken to- already knew that a houſe could 

ther, to make the hiſtory under- not make itſelf. -But who | 

ood, or the facts which it contains the world? It is God, ſhall- we 
intelligible. . anſwer ? at the ſame time explain- 
ing to them that God who ma 
the 'world has not a bedy like 
The knowledge of God the Ag prin- men: that we cannot fee him with 
ciple to build & good education upon; our eyes: that he knows every 
with a very fimple method of mak- thing, and can do what he pleaſes : 
ing children ſenfible, that Gad is that he is good, that he created 
not corporeal : from father Gerdil's men to make them happy: that he 
refutation of Mr. Rouſtau's Emi- is juſt, that be rewards the good 
lins, an ger the wicked. 
"FF Thefe truths are undoubtedly 
H E moſt proper and efficaci- ſublime, and we cannot enough 
ous method of leading chil- wonder that they ſhould be equally + 
dren to what is good, and guard- intelligible to the meaneſt ca 
ing them againſt evil, is to inſpire city; the reaſon to be aſſigned for 
them with the fear of God. It it is, their being neceſſary to the 
will be in vain for Mr. Rouſſean perfection and happineſs of man, 
to ſay that the idea of a Godhead Thi is the reaſon they are ſo con- 
is too ſublime for children; we formable to the firſt regular ideas 
ſpeak not of the ſpeculative ideas which appear in the mings of chil: 
of Simonides, who when he had dren, and that they are conneteg 
aſked of Hiero a day's time to ex- with theſe ideas, being in a man- 
plain to him what was God, the ner N ; 
next day aſked two, and -after- A child inſtructed in this man- 
wards four days, and concluded ner, let Mr. Rouſſeau ſay what he 
with ſaying, that the more he re- pleaſes, will be neither an „ 
flefted on the queſtion propoſed to nor a canibal. The greateſt diffi- 
him by Hiero, the more obſcure culty is tc make him ſenſihle that 
and difficult he found it. God is not corporeal. The fol- 

A child knows that a houſe, a lowing is a method I have with 
ſtatue, a picture, or a piece of ſucceſs tried on ſome children. 
furniture, did not make itſelf; he The child begins by ſaying — 
knows it, and let us ſhew him Has Gbd no body ? how can be 
What we will, if he remarks uni- have any thing if he has no body? 
lormity and regularity in it, he Mater. Obſerve all the bodies 
will not fail aſking, who made you ſee, have they not all ſome 
that ? This diſpoſition is natural to length and ſome breadth ? 
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Maſter. you not ſee that 


they have a kind of à round, 


ſquare, &c. figure? . 
Child. I ſee plainly they have. 

- Mafter. Do you not perceive 
that they reſiſt your hand when 
you touch and would wiſh to ſtir 
them? 

Child. I perceive it. 
Mafter. You would know in 
what manner God is not corpo- 


real? 

Child. Ves. 

Mafter. You really wiſh and de- 
fire to know it. 5 

Child. Yes, 

Mater. Aſſure me, then, that 

bu have this wiſh and deſire : 

am ſomewhat in doubt about 
it. 

Child. I aſſure you of it, be- 
lieve me I have, / ; 

Mafter. You perceive then this 
defire, this inclination ? 

Child. I do perceive it. 

Maſter. What, ſtrongly ? 


Child. Yes, ſtrongly. 


Maſter. Well, then, is this 4 


fre which you perceive in your- 
ſelf fo ſtrongly, nothing, or ſome- 


thing? 

Child. Ir is ſomething. 

Maſter. Plhaw, I tell you it is 
nothing. | 
Chile, Nothing ! If it was no- 


thing I ſhould not perceive it. 


Mafeer. Then this defire which 
ou perceive is ſomething. 


Cn. Doubtleſs it is. 


Mafter, Tell me then, is this 


dieſire as long and as broad as that 


table ? | 
Child. O dear ! it is neither long 


nor broad, x 
Maſter. Is it round or ſquare ? 
Child. O dear! 


| Maſter. Is it yellow or green, 


as heavy as lead or as light as a 
feather? 

Child. It is nothing you have 
mentioned, 

Mafter. It is nothing, then. 

Child. Pardon me, it certainly is 
ſomething. 

Mafter. Tt is then ſomething 
which is neither long, broad, yel- 
low, green, round, nor ſquare? 

Child. Very true. 

Maſter. Your dere then is not 
a ſubſtance like your hand, your 
hair, this Jooking-glaſs, this table, 
this fountain, nor Aike the air 
which may be felt when it is agi- 
titkd 
Child. All this is very true, 

Maſter. Why then you muſt 
neceſſarily conceive that there are 
things which we can neither ſee 
nor feel, and which yet are ſome- 


thing. 


of N 
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The maxim of reaſoning with cbil. 
dren, laid down by Mr. Locke, 
and lately "oppoſed by Mr. Rouſ- 
feau, defended ; and illuſtrated by 
Some fundamental truths not a- 
bove the capacity of thildren ; 


Fron —.— GerdiPs refutation of 
a Mr. 


ouſſeau”s Emilius. 


E T us now return to Mr. 

Rouſſeau's reflections on edu- 
cation. — ** To reaſon with chil- 
dren, *« ſays he,” was Locke's grand 
maxim. It is now much in fa- 
ſhion, yet the ſucceſs it has had 
does not appear to me to add to 
its credit, and for my part I find 
no children ſach dolts as thoſe 
who have been reaſoned with the 
„. The capital end of 
a good education 1s to form a fea- 


ſonable man, and yet do they 
| pre- 
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| | to educate a child by rea- 
ſon! it is beginning with the end, 
and making the end the means : 
if children underſtood reaſon, 
they would have no want of edu- 

$ cation,” 
Mr. Locke's maxim is far from 
4 being a bad one. If it does not 
— always ſucceed, it is owing to there 
being few men (I mean thoſe who 
have the care of children's educa- 


t tion) who are capable of reaſon- 
Jy ing with them in a proper man- 
by ner. We ſhould not ſo much rea- 
ir ſon with children, as lead them. 


i- I will explain myſelf. 
By obſerving the diſcourſe and 
actions of children, it may eaſily 
| be perceived” that they begin to 
re exerciſe the faculty of combin- 


ee ing their ideas, of 2 
e- one with the other, the objects 
of their immediate attention, and 
arranging theſe things accord- 

hy ing to the deſign they have con- 
il ceived. Such is the firſt effort 
te, of reaſon, which 15 nothing more 
of. than the faculty of arranging, fa- 
by eultas ordinatrix. If it fo hap- 
4. pens, that they are defective in 
1 their combinations, this defect 


generally ariſes from their want 
of attention to ſome intermediate 
idea, which their eagerneſs made 
them loſe ſight of, though it is of- 
ten an idea very ſimple in its na- 
ture, and much within the extent 
of their capacities. Then is the 
time to ſuggeſt this-idea to them, 
and they will ſpeedily, of their 
own accord, eorrect their reaſon- 
ing, In this manner, in my opi- 
mon, children may be taught to 
reaſon, by reaſoning with them. 
duppoſe a child to be ſcrawling on 
ſome paper, and that he draws a man 
ind a houſe, What, ſhould the man 
be as tall as the houfe ! what can 
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be more eaſy than to make him 
perceive this diſproportion, and 
teach him to conceive an idea of 
objects in their juſt proportions in 
order to arrange them properly ? 
The — of Horace, that 
children confer royalty on him who 
beſt deſecves it, proves, as we 
have already obſerved, that chil- 
dren are ſuſceptible of moral ideas; 
that they know what merit, pre- 
ference, reward and puniſhment 
are; and, of courſe, they cannot 
be ignorant of moral good and 
evil, duty, authority, and obedi- 
ence, I do not ſay that theſe 
things ſhould be explained to them 
by abſtracted definitions, or by 
methodical divifions and ſub- 
diviſions; but I ſay, that we 
ſhould endeavour to make them 
have a notion of theſe things, by 
pointing them out to children in 
articular actions, which bear 
eir character and make a lively 
impreſſion on them. A child com- 
plains to his maſter of ſome injury 
being done him by one of his com- 
panions; he deſires to have repa- 
ration for this injury, and that his 
companion ſhould be chaſtiſed. 
This is a practical circumſtance 
very proper to make him ſenſible, 
by his owa experience, of the ne- 
ceſſity there is for a ſuperior au- 
thority, which keeps all things 
in order, prevents the wicked froin 
hurting the good, and to which 
of courſe it is requiſite that every . 
one ſhould ſubmit. A thauſand 
ſimilar caſes will furniſh other not 
leſs favourable occaſions of giving 
children ideas of morality, and of 
making them perceive, in the oc- 
currences of their lives, the mo- 
tives which ſhould iuduce them 
to prefer virtue, and fly from 
vice. - 
The 
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The fallowing are ſome moral 


ideas which may, on certain occa- 


ns, be ſuggeſted to children, 
— which, — being above their 
comprehenſion, may afford oppor- 
tunities of reaſoning with them. 
By ideas I mean, with Mr, Rouſ- 
ſeau, notions determined by their 
relatives. 

Such as may be inclined te 
think the ſubſequent detail too 
Minute and trifling, will do well 
to conſider, that we mean here to 
ſpeak the language of children. 
1. If you love your dear mo- 
ther, you muſt not give her ka af 
fines.” This notion is ſimple, 
pet is it a.reaſoning, an idea de- 
termined by a relative, a meaas 

per to make a child conceive 
the connection there is betwixt the 
ſentiments of the foul and the 
actions which have relation to 
them. 

2. When you ſuffer you are 
lad to be relieved, you ſhould 
therefore relieve others,” Here 
then is the ſeed of active compaſ- 
fion, a quality which would con- 
ſtitute the happineſs of mankind, 
if every heart was endued with 


3- ** Obſerve that man clothed 
-In rags; do you think yourſelf 
better than he is becauſe you are 
better clothed ? do you not know 
that all men are brethren, and 
that this poor man is greater in 
the eye of God than you are, if 
he is wiſer than you? Let a child 
be born in whatever rank of life 
he may, we cannot too often re. 


mind him that he is a man. Is 


he born in poverty? teach him that 
he is a man, leſt his ſoul ſhould 
be debaſed. Is he born in gran- 
deur ? teach him that he is a man, 


zeſt his ſoul ſhould be puffed up 


' 
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with vanity ; make- him ſenſible 
that he ſhould only ſet a value op 
himſelf by his quality as a man; 
that the greateſt meanneſs of ſpirit 
is to plume himſelf more on his 
titles than his nature. 

4+ If ne trappings were put 
upon an. aſs, — — this ah 
be ftill an aſs ? It is the ſame with 
a child richly clothed; if he is nat 
wiſe, his cloaths do not render 
him more worthy of eſteem,” This 
maxim has reference to that laſt 
mentioned. $37 

5- „Do you pretend to know 
better than others, you who are 
but juſt, as it were, come into the 
world ?” Let not children have z 
poſitive manner of ſpeaking, but 
take occaſion to convince them, 
in matters wherein they are not 
themſelves capable of determining, 
Much more ſhould preſumption in 
them be correcied. 

6. „ Is it becoming in a child 
of ten years old to cry for a ſmall 
hurt like one of four? ſee if men 
cry for ſuch triſles. Teach him to 

et the better of the ſenſe of paig 
— the ſenſe of honour. 

7. Is it not a ſhame to fall ſo 
eagerly to your victuals, and t9 
eat with as much greedineſs as ani- 
mals ?” Such compariſons as will 
impreſs a high idea of the dignity 
of man, ſhould not be omitted. It 
is a remedy equally efficacious 
againſt debaſement and pride, It 
is the ſource of what the ancients 
termed decorum; I ſhould call it 
decency, if it was not reduced to 
mere appearance. 


8. „If you defire that you 


companions ſhould love you, it 15 
neceſſary that you ſhould bebave 
well to them.“ | 
9. Obſerve ſuch a one who 15 
and quartelſome, how 
7 much 
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2 peck he is hated by every bo- 
ng WM. „What have you got by 
rt ur impatience? you have only 
bis made your pain the greater; learn 
„ b. es that patience alleviate 
Als.” . . 
ak 11. © Are you not aſhamed to 
th be doing nothing ? obſerve ſuch 
e an one and ſhch an one, they are 
der liked becauſe they keep themſelves 
has employed. A lazy man is,deſpiſ- 
lat W ed by all the world.“ 185 
12. Labourers and artiſans 
10 are obliged to work to get their 
ar” WF bread. Do you imagine that God 
the Wl made rich men with an intention 
"wp that they ſhould live in idleneſs ? 
but Rich and poor are on an equal 
wy footing in the eye of God ; it is and 
* his will that every one ſhould of li 
us WW work in a manner ſuited to his 
a tation.“ 5 pe 00 
Theſe are, I am apt to think, 
— moral ideas, which — not 2 
* the capacity of children, and 
my which may, on particylar occa- 
n o tons, be fucceſsfully applied, in 
Pain order to inſpire them with a love 
df virtue, and to deter them from 
L 
d ty * . 
ani- — 
will 
: Of the education of ladies; a frag- ge 
wy ment by Dean Nay: 5 F th 
cious two laft poſthumous volumes of bis 
th © works, | | 
ou” HERE is a ſubje& of con- 
all it troverſy which I have fre. 
ed to vently met with, in mixt and ſe. 
& companies of both ſexes, and 
17 ſometimes only of men ; whether 
_ it be prudent to chuſe a wife, who 
yer ah good natural ſenſe, ſome taſte 
ho of wit and humour, ſufficiently 
= A fed in her own natural lan- 


age, able to read and to reliſh 
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hiſtory, books of travels, moral 


or entertaining diſcourſes, and be a 


tolerable judge of the beauties in 
poetry? This queſtion is generally 
determined in the negative by the 
women themſelves, but almoſt uni- 
yerfally by the men. 

We muſt obſerve, that, in this 
debate, thoſe whom we call men 
and women of faſhion are only to 
be underſtood, not merchants, 
tradeſmen, or others of ſych occu- 
3 who are not ſuppoſed do 

ave ſhared in a liberal education. 
I except likewife all miniſters of 
ſtate, during their power, lawyers 
and phyſicians in great practice, 
perſons in ſuch employments as 
take up the greater part of the day, 
rhaps ſome other conditions 
which I cannot call to mind 
Neither muſt I forget to except all 
gentlemen of the army, from the 
general to the enſign ; becauſe thoſe 
qualifications above mentioned, 
in a wife, are wholly out of their 
element and comprehenſion ; to- 
gether with all mathematicians, 
and gentlemen lovers of muſic, 
metaphyſicians, virtuoſi, and great 
talkers, who have all amuſements 
enough of their own. All theſs 
put together will amount to a- 
at numberof adverſaries, whom 
1 ſhall have no occaſion to encoun- 
ter, becauſe I am already of their 
ſentiments. Thoſe perſons, whom 
T, mean to include, are the bulk 
of lords, knights, and fquires 
throughout England, whether they 
reſide between the town and coun- 
try, or generally in either. I do 
alſo include thoſe of the clergy, 
who have tolerably good prefer- 
ments in London or any other 
parts of the kingdom, - | 

The moſt material arguments 
that I have met with, on the ne- 


gative 
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gative ſide of this great queſtion, 
are what I ſhall now impartially 
report, in as ſtrong as light as I 
think they can bear. . 

It is argued, that the great end 
of marriage is propagation : that, 
conſequently, the 2 buſi- 
neſs of a wife is to breed children, 
and to take care of them in their 
infancy : that the wife is to look 
on her family, watch over the ſer- 
vants, ſee that they do their work: 
that ſhe be abſent from her houſe 
as little as poſſible: that the is to 
obey all the lawful commands of 
her huſband ; and viſit, or be. vi- 
fited, by no perſons whom he diſ- 
approves. 
neſs, if well performed, will take 
up moſt hours of the day : that the 
greater ſhe is, and the more ſer- 
vants fhe keeps, her inſpection 
muſt increaſe accordingly. For, 
as a family repreſents a 2 
ſo the wife, who is her huſband's 
firſt miniſter, muſt, under him, 
direct all the officers of ſtate, even 
to the loweſt; and report their be- 
haviour to her huſband, as the firſt 
miniſter does to his prince. That 
ſuch a ſtation requires much time, 
and thought, and order; and, if 
well executed, leaves but little 
time for viſits or diverſions. 

That a humour of reading 
books, except thoſe of devotion 
or. houſewifery, is apt to turn a 
Woman's brain, That plays, ro- 
mances, novels, and love- poems, 
are only proper to inſtrutt them 


how to carry on an intrigue. That 


all affectation of knowledge, be- 
yond what is merely domeſtic, 
renders them vain, conceited, and 
pretending. That the natural le- 
vity of woman wants ballaſt; and, 


when ſhe once begins to think 


ſhe knows more than others of her 
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That her whole buſi- 


ſex, ſhe will begin to deſpiſe her 
huſband, and grow fond of every 
coxcomb who pretends to any 
knowledge in books. That ſhe 
will learn' ſcholaſtic words ; make 
herſelf ridiculous by pronouncing 
them wrong, and applying them 
abſurdly in all companies. That, 
in the mean time, her houſehold 
affairs, and the care of her chil- 
dren, will be wholly laid afide ; 
her toilet will be crowded with 
all the under-wits, where the con- 
verſation will paſs in criticiſing 
on the laſt play or poem that 
comes out, and will be careful to 
remember all the remarks that 
were made, in order to retail them 
in the next viſit, eſpecially in com- 
pany who know nothing of the 
matter. That ſhe will have all 
the impertinence of a pedant, 
without the knowledge ; and, for 
every new acquirement, will be- 
come ſo much the worſe. 

To fay the truth, that ſhame- 
ful and almoſt univerſal neglect 
of good education among our no- 
bility, gentry, and indeed _ 
all others who are born to g 
eſtates, will make this eſſay of 
little uſe to the preſent age; for, 
conſidering the modern way of 
training up both ſexes in igno- 
rance, idleneſs, and vice, it is of 
little conſequence ' how they are 
coupled together. And therefore 
my ſpeculations on this ſubjeCt can 
be only of uſe to a ſmall number : 
for, in the preſent ſituation of the 
world, none but wiſe and good 
men can fail of miſſing their 


match, whenever they are diſpoſed 


to marry; and conſequently there 
is no reaſon for complaint on ei- 
ther fide. The forms by which a 
huſband and wife are to live, with 


regard to each other and to the 
world, 
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world, are ſufficiently known and 
fixed, in direct contradiction to 


every precept of morality, reli- 


ion, or civil inſtitution : it would 

therefore an idle attempt to aim 

at breaking ſo firm an eſtabliſn- 
ment. 

But as it ſometimes happens, 


that an elder brother dies late 


enough to leave the younger at the 
univerſity, after he hath made 
ſome progreſs in learning ; if we 
ſuppoſe him to have a tolerable 
nius, and a deſire to improve it, 

e may conſequently learn to va- 

lue and eſteem wiſdom and know- 
ledge wherever he finds them, even 
after his father's death, when his 
title and eſtate come into his own 
poſſeſſion. 
on, by a favourrble computation, 
there may paſſibly be found, by a 
ſtrit ſearch among the * 


and gentry throughout England, 


about five hundred. Among thoſe 
of all other callings or trades, who 


univerſity, about treble that num- 
ber. The ſons of clergymen bred 
to learning with any ſucceſs, muſt, 
by reaſon of their parents poverty, 
be very inconſiderable, many of 
them being only admitted ſervi- 
tors in colleges (and conſequently 
proving — for nothing) : I ſhall 
therefore count them -to be not 
above fourſcore. But, to avoid 
fractions, I ſhall ſuppoſe there 
may poſſibly be a round number 
of two thouſand male human 
creatures in England (including 
Wales), who have a tolerable 
ſhare of reading and good ſenſe. 
include in this liſt all perſons of 
ſuperior abilities, or great genius, 
or true judgment and taſte, or of 
Profound literature, who, I am 


Of this kind, I reck- 


education is either left entirely to 
are able to maintain a ſon at the 


7 * 
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confident, we may reckon to be 
at leaſt five and twenty. - 

I am very glad to . this op- 
portunity of doing an honour to 
my country, by a computation 
which I am afraid foreigners may 
conceive to be partial; when, ont 
of only fifteen thouſand families 
of lords and eſtated gentlemen, 
which may probably be their num- 
ber, I ſuppoſe one in thirty to be 
tolerably educated, with a ſuffi- 
cient ſhare of good ſenſe. Per- 
haps the cenſure may be juſt. 
And, therefore, upon cooler 
thoughts, to avoid all cavils, I 
ſhall reduce them to one thouſand, 
which, at leaſt, will be a number 
ſufficient to fill both houſes of 
parliament. | 

The daughters of great and rich 
families, computed after the ſame 
manner, will hardly amount to 
above half the number of the 
male : becauſe the care of their 


their mothers, or they are ſent to 
boarding-ſchools, or put into the 
hands of Engliſh or French gover- 
neſſes, and generally the worſt 
that can be gotten for money. 80 
that, after the reduction I was 
compelled to, from two thouſand 
to one, half the number of well- 
educated nobility and gentry muſt 
either continue in a ſingle hfe, of 
be forced to couple themſelves 
with women for whom they can 
poſſibly have no eſteem ; I mean 
fools, prudes, coquettes, game- 
ſters, 3 endleſs talkers 
of nonſenſe, ſplenetic idlers, in- 
triguers, given to ſcandal and 


cenſure, . ® ® .® * 993 0 * 
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Of the Change, in Manitrs and 
Principles in England fince the at- 
ce/fiot of the Houſe of Hane wer; 
from 1 houghts on Civil Liberty, 

 Litentiouſneſt and Fattion, by tht 
Author Y Eſfjays on the Charac- 

c. 


1 eriftics * 


H E accefſion of GOA 
the Firſt ſeemed the æra of 


perfect freedom. And if an ex- 
celltent King, at the head of an 


unrivaled conftitution, could Wave ſuch 


ſecured liberty, it had now been 
fixed on immoveable foundations. 
The alloy of Iicentiout manners 


and contradifory principle; which 


had tarniſhed the preteding reign, 
fill maintained their influence: but 
the declared and zealous advocates 


for liberty now aſſumed the reins 


of power, and began more effect- 
ually to combat thoſe fag 17 5 
ciples which were at eamity with the 


Would to God, theſe inten- 


ate. 


tional friends of public liberty had 


been as much the friends of pri- 


vate virtue and religion | they 


would not, then, have undermined 
the foundations, while they were 
building che ſuperſtructure of civil 
freedom. 

The ſeeds of irreligion had for 


ſome time been privately ferment- 
ing. But they did not break forth 
rowth till about this 


into open g 


riod.— T'is remarkable, that 
vURxXET®, enumerating the dan- 


gers by which the ſtate was threa- 


tened in the year 1708, makes no 
mention of irreligſien, as an evil 
worth being obviated. But ſoon 
aſter, this peſtilence came on with 
a terrible ſwiftneſs and malignity. 

The flaviſh principle of abſo- 


* Concluſion of his hiſtory, \ 
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Itite von- reg ance, and an indepen- 
dent hitrarchy, were {till prevalent 
in part, eſpetially among the 
clergy. To combat hee, and ex- 
poſe them to the public contempt, 
certain writers were encouraged 
by thoſe in power. A vigorous 
and effeftual attack was made on 
the advocates for deſpotiſm. But, 
in their zeal againſt tyranny, theſe 
writers 12 freedom. 

They aſſailed /aperftition wi th 
weapons as deſtroyed. reli- 
gion : they oppoſed intolerance b 
UN and ridicule which bind, 
ed to ſweep away all public Ha- 
bliſhments ; while they only aimed 
(pertiaps) to contend for freedom 
of thought, they anwarily ſapped 
the foundation of all falutary 
principles 1. . 

Caro's letterr, and the Inde- 
pendent Whig, among many other 
tracts of leſs note, alpable 
inſtances of this truth. The one 
was written in defence of civil, 
the other of religion liberty. Yet 
both tended, in their general tour, 
to relax thoſe bee by which 
alone freedom, either civil or reli- 
gious, can be ſuſtained: by their 
intemperate inſults on religious in - 


ſtitutions; by their public and 


avowed contempt of all opinions, 

rinciples, or (if you pleaſe) pre- 
judices | inſtilled into the infant 
mind, as the neceſſary regulators 


of human conduct: by 
unaided human reaſon far bey 


the rank ſhe holds in nature: by 


debaſing all thoſe aſſiſtances whic 
the wiſdom of ages bad preſcribed 
and conſecrated, as the neceſſary, 
means of correcting her vague 


wandering diQtates. 
While theſe authors made this 


t See the Div. Leg. of Moles. D-dication, vol. ii. p. 6, &c. a1 


nion, 
s 2 Jpet? 
naturally 
Theſe 
Fuety m: 
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* Mi 


M jadged, and perhaps 
— the | Bam Sm: of civil 
liberty ; others made a ftill bolder 
and more fatal inroad ; and epen- 
ed a wider. door for licentiouſne/e, 
by an attack an Chriſtianity it- 


ſelf. 

In this liſt of enemies to their 
country, it moſt be a mortification 
to every friend of virtue and li- 
berty, to find the noble author of 
the Charederiftics, - His morals 
were unblemiſhed, his love of vir- 
tue and freedom indiſputable ; but 
by confounding two things, which 
he ſaw accidentally united, though 
io their nature eantially 27 17 55 
ed, he poll his arguments again 
—— with che grolſeſ buf- 
feenerues on Chriſtianity. N 

There is no doubt, but that 
the current reaſonings of the times 
had brought him to a habit of 
belief, that all this was harmleſs 
paſtime, To this purpoſe he ſeems 
to ſpeak himſelf. *Tis certain, 
that in matters of learning and 
philoſophy, the practice of pulling 
un is pleaſanter, and affords 
more emertainment, than that of 
— and /etting 1p. —In the 
terate warring world, the bring 
ing of 2 the blowing 2 or 
wwers, baſtions, and ramparts of 
phuloſophy, with teme, hypotheſes, 
pinions, doerines into the air, 
n 2 /pefacle- of all other the moſt 
naturally rejoicing *.” 18505 

Theſe, intemperate fallies of 
guety may ſerve as a comment 
the paſſage already cited from 
Caro's letters. They are a clear 
md concarrent indication of the 
ling principle of the times; 
when opinions and, doctrines began 
b be derided as things indiferent. 


* Miſcell, ii, Chap. 2, 
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fligate ſtates were on the eve of 


The Fable of the Bees, 


The noble writer was naturally 
led to embrace this growing error 
of the times, by a too flattering- 
opinion which he had imbibe& _ 
concerning unaſiſted human na- 
ture; as being ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to eſtabliſh the unerring prac- 
tice of virtue, unleſs beforchand- 
ſophiſticated by ſervile inſtitu- 
tions. | 
The noble writer, indeed, at- 
tempts a vindication of this licen- 
tious conduct, by an appeal to 
the practice of ancient GRZ 
and Rome. ** 'There, he tells us, 
Philoſophy had a free courſe, and 
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was permitted as a balance againſt 
Juper/tition. And while ſome ſets, 


ſuch as the Pythagorear and latter 
Platonic, joined in with the ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm of the 
times; the Epicurean, the Aca- 
demic , and others, were allowed to 
uſe all the farce of uit and rail- 
lery againſt it +.” —This hath a 
— appearance; yet I am 
perſuaded, the noble author would 
have looked grave, had he been 
put in mind of the remark which 
FaBR1cIius made on the Epicurean 
ſet, ** that he wiſhed /uch prin-+ 

ciples to all the enemies of Rowe.” 
Or had be recolleQed, that when 
the irreligious ſyſtem of Epicu- 
RUS preyailed in GrEEcs and 
Rome, theſe wnprincipled and pro- 


their deftrudtion. 

Soon after the author of the 
Characteriſtics, another more diſ- 
ſolute writer appears on the pub- 
lic ſtage. I mean, the author of 
This 
gentleman, as hath been obſerved 
above, levelled his artillery on the 
whole fabric of Morals and Reli- 


+- Letter on Enthuſiaſm. 


gion, 
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own confeſſion; 


_ 
— 
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gion. His ſyſtem was diametri- 
cally oppoſite to that of lord 
SHAFTESBURY ': the one was 
founded on the wnaided excellen-e, 
the other on the incurable depra- 
wity of buman nature. But now 
the vagrant ſpirit of irreligion 
was abroad; and the moſt incon- 
pſtent productions were greedily 
fwallowed, provided only they di/- 


graced CHRISTIANITY. \ 


The avidity with which theſe 
compoſitiohs were received, ſoon 
emboldened a ſucceeding writer, 
to make a formal attack on the 


religion of his country: Chrifti-. 


anity as old as the creation now ap- 
peared ; in which the goſpel was 
groſsly miſrepreſented, inſulted, 
and diſgraced ; and in compliance 
with the ruling malady of the 
times, that poor and fichly creature, 
„ unaſſifled' human reaſon,” was 
vainly exalted to the throne of 


ErERNATL TRUr R! 


Other inferior workmen in this 
patriot amuſement of blowing up 


the religion of their country, ſuch - 


as Wootsrox and Morcan, I 
paſs unnoticed. 
In a ſucceeding period, and 


don tv the preſent time, the evil 


hath increaſed, and been complet- 
ed. For now, not only revealed 
but natural religion hath been 
publicly . in the writ- 


ings of lord BoLinGBROKE ; an 


author who ſtands convicted of 
deſigned profligacy, even on his 
„ Some men 
there are, the pet of ſociety I think 
them, who pretend a great regard 
to religion in general, but who 


take every opportunity of de- 


claiming publicly againſt that 


iert. on parties, Let. xii, 
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ſyſtem of religion, or-at leaſt that 
church-eſtabliſhment, which is re- 
ceived in BRITAIR *.”—You fee, 
this patriot / writer proclaims his 
abhorrence even of thoſe who aſ- 
fault the out-works of religion; 
and then, with modeſty unparal- 
lelled, proceeds to blow up. the 
citadel. - ky 3. 

The laſt of theſe patriot wor- 
thies, by which the preſent age 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed, is the author 
of „ Eſſays philoſophical and mo- 
ral :” who, diſdaining the vulgar 
practice of a particular attack, un- 
dermines all the foundations of reli. 
gion, revealed and natural; and, 
with a pen truly epicurean, diſſolves 
at once- alt the fears of the guilty, 
the comforts of the aſſlicted, and the 
hopes of the virtuous. * 

/ Such, then, hath been the — 
greſs of this 15 — evil; which 
hath proceeded almoſt without ceg- 
nizance from the magiſtrate, In- 
ſtead of that, it is well known, that 
ſome of theſe public enemies of 
their country and mankind were 
formerly penſioned, and others 
privately encouraged by thoſe in 
power. How this came to pals, 
and aggravated the growing evil, 
it is now neceſſary to point out. 

'We have ſeen above, that 2 
foundation was laid for this, in an 
ill· conducted oppoſition to the 
enemies of freedom. They who 
were employed to ſweep away 40% 
principles, imprudently ſtruck at 
all principles. 5 

Gur beyond this, a famous mi- 
niſter aſſumed, and long held the 
reins of power. - There ſeems not 
the leaſt foundation for the charge 
laid againſt him by his enemies, 


«« That 


„ That 
his cou 
natural 
tices : 
by theſe 
Nay, p 
rupt ſy! 
under t 
times, 0 
family, 

the hapy 
ther, pe 
only poſ 
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Jary, till 
falſe pri 
pelled fa 
ence in t 
From / 
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their xt. 
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eren of Pu 
That 

ay, 


d See thi 
» See ib, 


Ver, \ 


„* That his deſign was to inflave 
his country.“ Neither had he any 


e- 
e, natural inclination to corrupt prac- 
ls tices: Yet he rather choſe to rule 
18 by theſe, than to reſign his power. 
n; Nay, perhaps he thought this cor- 
al- rupt ſyſtem the only one, which, 
the under the circumſtances of thoſe 
times, could ſupport that illuſtrious 
or- family, which was brought in, as 
ige the happy ſupport of liberty. Far- 
hor ther, perhaps, he judged this the 
no- only poſlible expedient for prolong- 
gar ing a peace, which he thought nece/- 
un-, till time ſhould wear out the 
tlis falſe principles, on which the ex- 
nd, pelled family till held their influ- 
Ives ence in the minds of the people. — 
ilty, From /ome or all of theſe motives, 
the de not only gave way to corruption, 
but encouraged it. Lo this end, re- 
dro- een was diſcountenanced: and 
nich cbriſtian principle, which would have 
cig- deen the firmeft friend of liberty, 
In- vu Aſcarded, as the enemy of cor- 


ruption. 

la the mean time; trade, wealth, 
and luxury increaſed: theſe, in 
their extreme, baving an unalter- 
able tendency to a diſſolution of 
manners and principles, went hand 
in hand with the progreſs of cor- 
raption ; which, in its moſt im- 
proved ſtate, this miſtaken miniſter 
left, as a laſting legaCy to his coun- 

1 - 


wh || 

The effects of this eſtabliſhed 
lem of corruption did not unme- 
ately appear: but, about the year 
fly. even, they came to their criſis; 
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all. parties, and a temporary reſtora- 
tion to the fate. But, from the 
deduction of cauſes here given, it 
was natural to expect, that as ſoon 
as danger ceaſed, fachion would 
ariſe, . n 

It follows alſo, that it muſt ariſe 
on foundations widely different from 
thoſe in the reigns of W1LLIAaM * 
and Ax NE. For the diſſenſions 
of theſe paſt times were chief 
founded in fal/e principles: tho 
of the preſent age, on a want of 
principle. 

For the falſe principles which diſ- 
graced the Proteſtants of the age, 
are vaniſhed. The miſtaken inter- 


pretations of ſcripture, on which 


the Jacobite, the Tory, the bigetted 
Dinter, founded their various pre- 
tenfions and attempts, are wow 
held in general derifion, A 
preacher, of whatever religious 
congregation, who ſhould now ad- 
vance theſe obſolete ſtate-hetero= 
doxies, would be the contempt of 
his wiſer audience. 

Nay, what is more, theſe falſe 


principles, tending to deſpotiſm, 


are generally baniſhed, even from 
the breaſts of . the clergy, except 
only a very few of the moſt aged. 
For the biſhops being appointed 
by the patrons of liberty, have 
been ſuch as held principles con- 
ſiſtent with the freedom of the 
ſtate: and much caution having 
been required of them, and uſed 
by them, in the appointments of 
their clergy, the general com- 
plexion of this body hath changed 
from that of being the enemies, to 
that of being the /riends of free“ 


5 mi- {W-vancing with the appearances 

d the ren of public ruin. 

8 not That powerful correctteſs Ne- 

harg* Wl ©fb4lT r, gave a temporary union to dom. 

mies, | 
b See the Eſtimate, &c. vol. ii. p. 204, &c. 
Fee ib. vol. l. pe the ü. 

That Vor. VIII. * 
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dong with the raves, the cubear 
'had not alfo periſhed. But the ge- 
Heral 
ed though 


„ and education 


Rtill left more and more imperfe# ; 


the principle of religion being un- 

Auppily 4 among certain 

Tanks, and weatene among ofber:; 

4 ;—that of honour being thus left 

to its own falſe and fantaſlic die- 

_ "rates 1; — and conſcience naturally 

following the aubims of its umutored 

2 ; — licentiouſneſs and faction, 

on a want of principle, 

<annot but ariſe, and ſtand among 

the ** leading charucters of the pre- 
Nut time. | 


** 
r 
— 


Hints on manners; from the 
two fofthumous wolumes of 
Dean Swift's works. 


FJOOD manners is the art of 
| making every reaſonable per- 
ſon in the company eaſy, and to be 
ay ourſelves. ets 

What paſſeth for good manners 


— * a 


— 


| gate contrary effects. 
Many perſons of oh, ſexes, 
whom I have known, and who 


paſſed for well-bred in their own 
"and the world's opinion, are the 
Moſt troubleſome in company to 
others and themſelves, * 
Nothing is fo great an inſtance 
ef ill manners as flattery. If you 
Hutter all the company, you will 
Pee none ; if you flatter onl 
dne or two, you affront the reſt. 
= Flattery is the worſt and falſeſt 


Van of ſhewing our efteem. 


, 
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Much it were to be withed, chat Where company 
confident the — reaſonable 


ſyſtem of manners being relax - 


'#n the world, generally producet 


* bee the Eſtimate, Part I. f b. f b. I Ireland. 


meets, I am 


ſons are every minute tem to 


curſe the man or woman amony _ 
them, who endeavours to be mol youu 
diſtinguiſhed for their good man- — 
ners. | n 
A man of ſenſe would rather fat diand 
till night, than dine at ſome tables 4 be 
where the lady of the houſe is poſ- econ 
ſeſſed with good manners ; uneaſ-· of 
neſs, prefling to eat, teazing with Of 
civility ; Jeſs praftiſed in England l 
than here ||. , tors,” I 
Courts are the worſt of all ſchool i com 
to teach good manners. —_—_ 
A conrtly bow, or gait, or, Of th 


dreſs, are not part of good man- face is 


ners. And therefore every man 2 
of — underſtanding is capable Arpw 
— f ng well-bred upon any occa- - the „ 
To ook in ſuch a manner at to r 
may poſſibly offend any reaſonable Gon 
ſon in company, is the higheſ 
inſtance of ill manners. La 
Good manners chiefly conſiſt is N liſte 
ation, not in words. Modeſty - gr 
— humility the chief ingredi- bo —_ 
I have known the court of Bet. IIe et 
land under four reigns, the C part 
laſt but for a ſhort time; and e to ſc 
whatever manners or polite Ip fa 
neſs I ed in any 'of thew © CC 
was not of the court-growth, but * the ff 
imported. For a courtier by trade ag E a 


as gentlemen uſhers, bed-chambet 
. — maids of honour, * I breac 


© © „ „ „ #* „ es; phy 
| | ar] 
OS CT 990 2 7 
Men of wit and good under i 8 
ſtanding, as well as breeding, Fes 4 


ſom 


Im 
wt ence by conceiving a better opi- 
* nion of thoſe with whom they con- 
nl yerſe-than they ought to do. Thus 
noi I have often known the moſt in- 
* Wi nocent raillery, and even of that 
kind which was meant for praiſe, 
ali i be miſtaken for abuſe and re- 
ju 10 gibt 4 how gibers 
n * an ow 1 
— * vaght offer. Ke 
a ers, r con = 
land BY tors, — 0 are 1 
in company, interrupters, not liſ- 
doch WF teners, loud 2 
Of thoſe men and women whoſe 
t, er face is ever in a ſmile; talk ever 
muß sich a ſmile; condole with a ſmile, 
man &e, 
pable Argument, as uſaally managed, 
0CU- BY + the worſt fort of converſation ; as 
it is generally in Hooks, the worlt 
—_ fort of reading. | 
ona" oY Good converſation is not to be 
highek expected in much company, becauſe 
6 in ſew liſten; and there is continual 
Q we laterroption. But good or ill man- 
ſodeſty ants diſcovered, fer the company 
aged de ever fo large. 


Perpetual aiming at wit, a very 
* park of —— It is 
done to ſupport & character: it ge- 
derally fails: it is « fort of infakt 
* the company, and a conſtraint 
pon the ſpeaker. 

For a man to talk in his own 
trade, or buſineſs; or faculty, is a 
great breach of manners. Di- 
mes, phyficians; lawyers, ſoldiers, 
prixularly poets, are frequently 
pulty of chis weakneſs. A poet 


1 unde! nceives that \the whole king- 
ding, 1 * * = - » 6 's 2. A 


Pot che YEAR I. 
lmetimes deceived, and give of- Advantages of the facial frincipld 


prevail remar 


over d great underſianding to- 
wards promoting the bapping/; of 
individuals ; from a very judici- 
ous and ingenions little treatiſe - 
lately publiſhed, — A con-, 
ative view of the faculties 9 
= with 4 of the — 
avorld. 133 


T is very evident; that thoſs * 

who devote moſt of their time 
to the — of 1 N 
ing; are far from being the hap- 
pieſt men. — They enjoy jodesd 


the pleaſure ariſing from the pur- 


ſuit and diſcovery of truth. Per- 
haps too the vanity, arifing from 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior talents 
makes no inconfiderable part of 
their happineſs. —But there are ma- 
ny natural ſources of pleaſure from 
which they are in a great meaſure 
cut off,—All the public and ſocial 
ions, in common with | 
taſte natural to the human mind; 
if they are not properly exerciſed, 
grow languĩd. — People who de- 
ote moſt of their time to the 
caltivation of their underſtandings 
muſt of courſe live retired I 
abſtracted from the world. The 


ſocial affections (theſe great ſources 


of happineſs) have therefore no 
play, and conſequently loſe cheit 
natural warmth and vigour. The 
private and ſelſiſh affections how- 
Ever are not proportionsbiy re- 
duced. Envy and jealoaſy; the 
moſt tormenting of all paſſons,., 

y among this rank 
of men. X | 


When abſtraQtion from com- 


pany is carried far, it occaſions 


great ignorance of life and man- 
ners, and neceſſarily deprives # 
man of all thoſe little axcompliſh- 

Qzz | ments 
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ments and graces which are eſſen- 
tial to poliſhed and elegant ſo- 
ciety, and which can only be ac- 
quired by mixing with the world. 
—The want of theſe is often an 
inſuperable bar to the advance- 
ment of perſons of merit, and 
proves therefore a frequent ſource 
of their diſguſt to the world, and 
conſequently to themſelves; for 
+ no man can be bappy in himſelf, 
who thinks ill of every one around 
him. — The general complaint of 
the neglect of merit does not 
ſeem to be well founded.—It is 
unreaſonable for any man, who 
lives detached from ſociety, to 
complain that his merit is negleQ- 
ed, when he never has made it 
known. The natural reward of 
mere penius, is the eſteem of thoſe 
who know and are judges of it.— 
This reward is never with-held.— 
There is alike unreaſonable com- 
- Plaint, that little regard is com- 
monly paid to good qualities of 
the heart. But it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that the world cannot ſee 
into the heart, and can therefore 
only judge of its goodneſs by 
viſible effects. There is a na- 
tural and proper expreſſion of good 
affections, which ought always to 
accompany them, and in which 
true politeneſs principally conſiſts. 
This expreſſion may be counter- 
feit d, and ſo may obtain the re- 
Ward due to genuine virtue; but 
Where this natural index of a 
worthy character is wanting, or 
Where there is an outward expreſ- 
ſion ot bad diſpoſitions, the world 
cannot be blamed for judging from 
ſuch appearances 
Bad health is another common 
attendant on great parts, when 
theſe parts are exerted, as is uſu- 
ally the calc, rather in a ſpecula- 
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tive than active life, — It is ob- 
ſerved, that great quickneſs and 
vivacity of genius is commonly 
attended with a remarkable de- 
licacy of conſtitution, and a pe- 
culiar {enfibility of the nervous 
ſyſtem, and that thoſe who poſleſs 
it, ſeldom arrive at old age.— A 
ſedentary ſtudious life greatly in- 
creaſes this natural weakneſs of 
conſtitution, and brings on that 
train of nervous complaints and 
low fpirits, which render life a 
barden to the poſſeſſor and uſe- 
leſs to the public. Nothing can 
effeCtually prevent this but acti- 
vity, regular exerciſe, and fre- 
quent relaxations of the mind from 
thoſe keen purſuits it is uſually en- 
gaged in.—Too aſſiduous an ex- 
ertion of the mind on any parti- 
cular ſubje&, not only ruins the 
health, but impairs the genius it- 
ſelf ; whereas, if the mind be pro- 
perly unbent by amuſements, it al- 
ways returns- to its favourite object 
with double vigour. 

But one of the principal mis- 
fortunes of a great anderſtanding, 
when exerted in a ſpeculative 
rather than an active ſphere, » 
its tendency to lead the mind into 
too deep a ſenſe of its own weak- 
neſs and limited capacity. — | 
looks into nature with too plerc: 
ing an eye, diſcovers every where 
difficalties never ſuſpeQed by 3 
common underſtanding, and fine 
its progreſs ſtopt by obſtacles that 
appear inſurmountable. This n3 
turally produces a gloomy 3" 
forlorn ſcepticiſm, which poiſe! 
the chearfulneſs of the tempe 
and by the hopeleſs proſpett 
gives of improvement, becom 
the bane. of ſcience and ac 


This ſceptical ſpirit, when cam 
into life, renders men of the p 


the gre: 


perſon 
even in 


To t 
his abi! 
jealouſy 
mankinc 
we an 
inconſiſte 
friendſhi 
boſom t 
afraid of, 
neſs te { 

his © 
common 


i, 


enderſtandings - unfit for buſineſs. 
5 When they examine with the 
greateſt accuracy all the poſſible 


by conſequences of a ſtep they are 
ly to make in life, they diſcover 
* ſo many difficulties and chances 
FI. apainſt them, whichever way they 
* go, that they become flow and 
1 fluctuating in their reſolutions, and 
* undetermined in their conduct. 
* But as the buſineſs of life is only 
1 2 conjectural art, in which there is 
* no guarding againſt all poſſible 
" contingencies, a man that would 
* be uſeful to the public or to him - 
oy ſelf, muſt acquire a quickneſs in 
3 receiving where the greateſt pro- 
= bability of good lies, muſt be 
— deciſive in his reſolutions, ſteady 
7 and fearleſs in putting them in exe- 


cution. 

We ſhall mention, in the laſt 
place, among. the inconveniences 
attendant. on ſuperior parte, that 
ſolitude in which they place a 
perſon on whom they are beſtowed, 
even in the midſt of ſociety. 


Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to 
drudge, | 
Without a ſecond and without a 

judge FT. ; 0&7 


his abilities, he is an object of 
jealouſy and envy, The bulk of 
mankind! confider him with that 
awe and diſtant regard that is 
inconſiſtent with confidence and 
friendſhip. They will never un- 
boſom themſelves to one they are 
afraid of, nor lay open their wea 

neſs to one they think has none 
of his own.” For this reaſon we 
commonly find men of genius have 
the grenteſt real affection and 


: 


+ Pope. 
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To the few, who are judges of 
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friendſhip for ſuch as are very 
much their inferiors in point” of 
underflanding 3 goed - natured, un- 
obſerving people, with whom they 
can indulge all their peculiarities 
and weakneſſes without reſerve, 
Men of great abilities therefore, 
who prefer the ſweets of ſocial 
life and private friendſhip to the 
vanity of being admired, muſt care- 
fully conceal their ſuperiority, and 
bring themſelves down to the level 
of thoſe they converſe with. Neither 
muſt this ſeem to be the effect of a 
deſigned condeſcenſion ; for this is 
ſtill more mortifying to human pride 
than the other. | | 
Thus we have endeavoured. to 
point out the effects which the 
faculty of reaſon, that boaſted 
characteriſtie and privilege of the 
human ſpecies; produces among 
thoſe who poſſeſs it in the mo 
eminent degree; and from the little 
influence it ſeems to have in pro- 
moting either public or private 
good, we are tempted to ſuſpect, 
that providence purpoſely blaſts 


thoſe great fruits we naturally ex- 


pect from it, in order to preſerve 
a certain balance and equalit 
among -mankind. — Certain it 18 
that virtue, genius, beauty, wealth; 
power, and every natural advan- 
tage one can be poſſeſſed of, ars 
uſually. mixed with ſome alloy, 
which diſappoints the fond hope 
of their raiſing the poſſeſſor to ary 
uncommon degree of eminence, and 
even in ſome meaſure brings him 
down to the common level of his 
ſpecies. 120 
The next! diſtinguiſhing! prin- 
ciple of mankind, Which was mend 
tioned, is: that! which unites them 
into ſocieties; and attaches: chem * 
ia) agents „ Aoi nat 
ren 


done 


9 * mA IJ 


| Q 4+ 2 


- 


* 


* 


$30 
ene another by ſympathy and af- 
ſource of the moſt beart-felt plea- 
ſure which we ever taſte.— 

It does not appear to have any 
natural connection with the under- 
ſanding. —lIt was obſerved former- 


2 perſons of the beſt under - of 


ing/ poſſeſſed it frequently in 
= very inferior d to the reft 
of mankind ; but it was at the 
ſame time noticed, that this did not 


proceed from leſs natural ſenfibility 


of heart, but from the ſocial prin- 
ciple languiſking for want of proper 
exerciſe. It muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that the idle, the diſſipated, 
and debauched, draw mok pleaſure 

from this ſource.--- » 
Not only their ' pleaſures but 
ir yices are often of the focial 


Kind. This makes the focial prin- 


ple warm and yigorous, and 
= perhaps there is more friend- 


ſhip among them than amon 
men of any other claſs, though 


ſuch friendſhip con- 


BY — the flightnefs of its 
5 dation, 


— — — 
= 


— — — — — — — ——_— — — . 
—— TT EET 
: 


. OO — A —:e > 


ren drinking, if not car- 


$o_ friendihjp, eſpecially in our 


| 
| E be ſuppoſed to be very laſt- 


ions ate naturally cold; as it 


produces 30 artificial warmth of 


per, opens and [enlarges the 
re and diſpells the reſerve na- 
iural perhaps to wiſe, men, but in- 
2 with friendſhip, which 


(entirely 3 connection of the 
heart. 


„ are 
really romantic among us.—When | 
book round ys into life, we and nations ; bat this i 
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meet with nothing corre! peuding 
to * __ | antes an hap- 

w in the eſtered ſcene 
of life far —1 the pur. 
ſyits of intereſt or ambition. 


Theſe {entiments of friendſhip are 


original and genuine produQtions 

warmer and happier climes 
and adopted by us merely out of 
vanity, — The fame obſervation 
may be applied to the more deli. 
cate and intereſting attachment 
between the ſexes.—The wiſe and 


learved of our ſex 1 treat 
| this attachment with great ridi- 
cule, as a weakneſs below the 


dignity of a man, and allow ug 
kind of it but what we have in 
common with the whole animal 
creation. They acknowledge, that 
the fair ſex are uſeful to us, and 
a very few will deign to conſider 
ſome , of them as reaſonable and 
agreeable companions. — Bot it 
may be' queſtioned, whether this 
is not the language of an 
inſenfible to the moſt refined an 
Exquifite pleaſure human nature 
we act A or the 

| oint 4 
rather than of — 2 
ture. No man ever deſpiſed the 
fex who was a favourite with them, 
nor did any one ever ſpeak con: 
temptyouſly of love, who was con- 
ſcious of loving and being be- 
loved by a woman of merit. 

If we examine into the other 
pleaſures we. enjoy as ſocial be- 
jes and refinements admired by 

which others who neyer 
felt them treat as vigzonary and 
romantic.— It is no difficult mat 


ter to account for this. — There 


is certainly an original difference 
in the conſtitytions both of men 
not ſo 
gre 


principle, 
ferent te 
ſuch -refi 
ifording 
and ſubſt 
de the b 


ing 


27 


313 
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as at firſt view it ſeems to 
Human nature conſiſts of the 
ame principles every where. — 


In ſome people one principle is 


naturally ftronger than it is in 
others, but exerciſe and proper 
culture will do much to ſapply 
the deficiency.— The inhabitants 
of cold climates having leſs na- 
tural warmth and ſenſibility of 
heart, enter but a little way into 
thoſe refinements of the ſocial 
principle, in which men of a dif- 
ferent temper delight, But if 
ſuch -refinements are capable of 
afording to the mind innocent 
and ſubſtantial pleaſure, it ſhould 
de the buſineſs of philoſophy to 
ſearch into the proper methods of 
cultivating and improving them. 
his ſtudy, which makes a con- 
iderable part of the philoſophy of 
life and manners, has been ſur- 
priüngly neglected in Great Bri- 
ain, -Whence is it that the Eng- 
liſh with great natural genius and 
xuteneſs, and ftill greater good- 
deſs of heart, b with riches 
— are rather a 1 
and unha le ? y 

8 their nei hbouriag Dating, whom 
— deſpiſe for their ſhallowneſs 
ud levity, yet awkwardly imitate 
u the moſt frivolous accompliſh- 
ments, ha in poverty and 
lavery ? We own the one poſleſſes 
wm chearfulneſs and —_— 

any le upon eart 

but ftill oth > ood to their 
ultivating with the greateſt care 
- the arts which On 
pirate the imaginati ion, ten 

de heart, and give ſociety ita 
ligheſt poliſh ; while the other 
* imm in a ſevere and ſuper- 
com philoſophy, which ſeems 
* make them too wiſe to be 


py, In conſequence of this, 
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we 2 find in Britain men 
of ſenſe and learning ſpeaking in 
a contemptuous manner of all © 
writings addrefſed to the imagine - 
tion and the heart, even of fach 

as exhibit genuine pictures of life 

and manners. But beſides the ad- 
ditional vigour which theſe give 

to the powers of the imagination, 
and the influence: they have in 
rendering the affections warmer 
and more lively, they are frequent» - 
ly of the greateſt ſervice in com- 
municating a knowledge of the 
world ; ron the moſt im» 
8 of any to one Who is to 
ive in it, and would wiſh to 
act his part with propriety and” 
dignity. Moral painting is un- 
doubtedly the higheſt and moſt 
uſeful ſpecies of painting. — The 
execution may be, and _— 
is, very wretched, and ſuch as 
has the worſt yan ple! a—_— 
the judgment, and de ing 
heart; but if this kind of writ- 
ting continues to come into the - 
hands of men of genius and worth, © 
ng room will be left for this com- 


aint. 

There is a remarkable difference 
between the Engliſh and French in 
their caſte of the ſocial life. The 
gentlemen in France, in all periods 
of life, and even in the moſt ad- 
vanced age, never affociate with' 
one —_— but ſpend all the 
hours that can be ſpared from 
buſineſs or ſtudy with the ladies, 
with the young, the gay, and the | 
happy, It is obſerved, that the ſo 

ple of this rank in France live | 
onger, and, what is of much 

reater conſequence, live more 1 
happily and enjoy their faculties | 
of body and mind more 22 
in old age, than any people in 
Europe. In Gteat Britain "ey = 


.* ,- 


Q 4 | ha 


peat 
. tion, knowledge 
dateneſs; and they ſhould give 


have certain notions of propriety 
and decorum, which {rag to 
think the French manner of ſpend- 
ing their hours of freedom from 
buſineſs extremely ridiculous. But 
if we, examine very attentively 


into theſe ſentiments of propriety, 


we ſhall not perhaps find them to 
be. built/on a very ſolid founda- 
tion.—We believe that it is pro- 
per for perſons of the ſame age, 
of the ſame ſex, of fimilar diſpo- 
tions and purſuits, to aſſociate 
together. But here we ſeem to 
be deceived by words. If we con- 
ſult nature and common ſenſe, we 


"ſhall find that the true propriety 


and harmony of ſocial life de- 


. pends upon the connection of peo- 


ple of different diſpoſitions and 


Characters, judiciouſly blended to- 
- gether, —Nature has. made no indi- 


vidual nor no claſs of people in- 
dependent of the reſt of their ſpe- 
cies, or ſufficient for their own 
happineſs. — Each ſex, each cha- 
racter, each period of life, have 


their ſeveral advantages and diſ- 


advantages; and that union is the 


Rappieſt and moſt A where 
1 


wants are mutual! pplied.— 
The fair ſex ſhou 
to gain from our converſa- 


, wiſdom, and ſe- 


us in exchange, humanity, polite- 


neſs, chearſulneſs, taſte, and fenti- 
ment. — The levity, the raſhneſs 


and folly of early life, is tempered 
with the gravity, the caution,” and 
the wiſdom. of age; while the ti- 


midity, coldueſs of heart, and lan- 
- goor incident to declining years, 
. are ſupported and aſſiſted by the 


courage, the warmth, and the 
vivacity of youth. — Old people 
would find great advantage in affo- 


Ciating rather with the young than 


- 


naturally ex- 


choly, of joy, of the military ar- 
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with thoſe of their own age. 
Many cauſes contribute to deſtroy 


chearfulneſs in the decline of life, 


beſides the natural decay of youth. 
ful vivacity. Their few ſurviving 
friends and companions 'are then 
dropping off apace; the gay pro- 


ſpects, that ſwelled the 1magina- 


tion in more early and more hap- 
py days, are then vaniſhed, and 
along with them the open, ge- 
nerous, unſuſpicious temper, and 
that warm heart which dilated 
with benevolence to all mankind, 
Theſe are ſucceeded by gloom, 
diſguſt, ſuſpicion, and all the felf- 
ich paſſions which ſour the temper 
and contract the heart. — When 
old people aſſociate only with one 
another, they mutually | increaſe 
theſe unbapfy diſpoſitions, by 
brooding over their diſappoint- 
ments, the degeneracy of the times, 
and ſuch like chearleſs and un- 
comfortable ſabje&s. — The- con- 
verſation. of young people diſpells 
this gloom, and communicates 2 
chearfulneſs, and ſomething elſe 
perhaps which we do, not fully 
underſtand, of great conſequence 
to health and the prolongation of 
life. There is an univerſal prin- 
ciple of imitation among man- 
kind, which diſpoſes them to catch 
inſtantaneouſly, and without being 
confcious of it, the reſemblance 
of any action or character that 
preſents / itſelf. This diſpoſition 
we can often check, by the force 
of reaſon, or the aſſiſlance of op- 

fite impreſſions: at other times, 
it is inſurmountable. We have 
numberleſs examples of this in the 
ſimilitude of character and man- 
ners introduced by people living 
much together, in the ſudden com- 
munications of terror, of melan- 


dor, 


dor, whe 
for theſe 
nication « 
cially of 
often ſo : 
referred t 
We will! 
nature of 
it is a faq 
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dor, when no cauſe can be aſſigned 
for theſe emotions. The commu- 
nication of nervous diſorders, eſpe- 
cially of the convulſive kind, is' 
often ſo aſtoniſhing, that it has been 
referred to faſcination or witchcraft. . 
We will not pretend to explain the 


233. 
diſcoyering that they have given 
more trouble to the poet, than plea +, 
ſure to the auditor, 

The neceſlity of obſerving the uni- 
ties of time and place ariſes from WH: 
the ſuppoſed neceſſity of making the + | 
drama credible. The critics hold it 
nature of this mental infection; but impoſſible, that an action of months 
it is a fact well eſtabliſhed, that ſuch or years can be poſſibly believed to 
a thing exiſts, and that there is ſuch paſs in three hours; or_ that the 


a principle in nature as an healthy 
ſympathy, as well as a morbid in- 
fection. 


An old man who enters into this 
philoſophy, is far from envying or 


proving a check on the innocent 

pleaſures of young people, and par- 
| ticularly of his own children. On 
| the contrary, he attends with delight 
| to the gradual opening of the ima- 
gination and the dawn of reaſon ; 
he enters by a ſecret ſort of ſym- 
pathy into their guiltleſs joys, that 


images of his youth, which, as Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, by length of time 
have contracted a ſoftneſs inexpreſ- 
fibly agreeable ;. and thus the even- 
ing of life is protracted to an happy, 
honourable, and unenvied old age. 


—— — — 


On dramatic unity, eſpecially as ob- 
ſerved by Shakeſpeare ; from Mr. 
Johnſon's preface to his edition of 
. Shakeſpeare's plays. td. 


15 the unities of time and place, 
he has ſhewn no regard, and 
perhaps a nearer view of the prin- 
ples on which they ſtand will di- 
miniſh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, 
m the time of Corneille, they 


are very generally received, by 


' 


revive in his memory the tender, 


_ tainty that he has not changed his 


ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to fit 
in the theatre, while ambaſſadors go 
and return between diſtant king- 
doms, while armies are levied and 
tawns beſieged, while an exile wan- 
ders and returns, or till he whom 
they, ſaw courting his miſtreſs, ſhall 
lament the untimely fall of his ſon. 
The mind revolts from evident 
falſehood; and fiction loſes its force, 


when it departs from the reſem- 


blance of reality. _ 

From the narrow limitation of 
time neceſſarily ariſes the contrac- 
tion of place. The ſpectator, who 
knows that he ſaw the firſt act at 
Alexandria, cannot ſuppofe that he 
ſees the next at Rome, at a diſtance 
to which not the dragons of Media 


could, in ſo ſhort a time, have tranſ- 


ported him ; he knows with cer-, 
place; and he knows that place 
cannot change itſelf ; that what was 
a houſe cannot become a plain; 
that what was Thebes can never be 
Perſepoles. 

Such is the triumphant lan- 
guage with which a critic exults 
over the miſery of an irregular 
poet, and exults commonly with- 
out reſiſtance or reply. It is 
time therefore to tell him, by the 
authority of Shakeſpeare, that he 
aſſumes, as an unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple, a poſition, which while his 
| | breath 


1 


. 


* 


* 


—— — — — — — 
. 


* 
* 


— 
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breath is forming it into worde, 
his underſtandi to 
een 


preſentation is miſtaken for ; 
that any dramatic fable in its ma- 


ceriality. was ever +credible, or for 


a fingle moment was ever cre- 


The Are arifing bod — 
im i paſſin 

hour at Han — the next 
at Rome, ſuppoſes, that when the 


the fpeRator 
Foes Binge at ' Alexandria, 


and believes that his walk to the 


theatre has been a to 


Ara. 


357 1 . 1 * rag 
Suvely he t i es * 

imagine more. He Ar- 
the 
may take it in 


tion; if the 
ance are Alexander and 
that a, room illuminated with can- 


dies is the 175 of Pharſalia, or 


the bank of Cranicas, he is in a 
ate of elevation above the reach 
of reaſqn, or of truth, and from 


the heights of 'empyrean ry, 
_ may i 
of terreſtrial nature. There is no 
a. mind thus wan 


diſpiſe the circumſcriptions 


reaſon why 
dering in ecſtaſy ſhould count the 


dock, or why an hour ſhould not 


he a century in that calentare of 
8 hat can make g ſtage 2 
Tue truth is, that the ſpeft: 


are always in their ſenſes, and 
know, from the firſt aft to the | 
that the ſtage is only a ſtage, a 
that the players, are only players. 
They come to hear a certain num · 


\ 
* 


really 


at one time for the palace 


Eſar, | 


their imitation, 
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a ſtory may be in many | 
very remote from each other ; and 


where 


| as is repreſented, the real 
and poetical duration is the ſame. 


If, in the firſt act, preparations + 


for war againſt Mithridates are re- 
the 


nor tion for war; we know 
that we are neither in Rome nor 
Pontus ; that neither Mithridates 
nor Lucullus are before us. The 
drama exhibits ſucceſſive imita- 
tions of ſucceſſive actions; and 
why may not the ſecond imitations 
repreſent an action that happened 
years after the firſt, if it ſo 
connected with it, that nothing 
but time can be ſuppoſed to inter- 
vene ! Time is, of all modes of 
exiſtence, moſt obſequious to the 
imagination ; a lapſe of years 18 


as eaſily conceived as a paſlage of 


hours: In contemplation we eaſily 
contract the time of real actions, 
and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contrãcted when we only ſee 
the drama 
mo 


It will be aſked, how 
vet, 


move, i 
credited | 
z drama, 
it moves, 
ginal; 
auditor \ 
feel, if he 
is there f 
to be day 
frikes the 
1 befor 
that th 
an Pres n 
be any fal 
Racy the 
lucy aurſe 
ment; but 
poſſibility 
ſence of mi 
over her b. 
vers that d 
der, The 
ceeds from 
icon. If 
ud n. 
10 more, 
Imitations 
lure, not bec 
br realities, 
ralities to n 
nation is 11 


iginal ; as repreſenti 


auditor what he would himſelf like a 


eel, if he were to da or ſuffer what 


is there feigned to be ſuffered or 


to be done. The refleRion that 
trikes the heart, is nat that the 
evils before us are real eyils, but 
that they 
ourſelves may be d, If there 
be any fallacy, it is not that we 
ſaacy the 
fancy aurſelves ynhappy for a mo- 
nent; byt we rather lament the 
pollibility than fuppaſe the pre- 
ſence of miſery, as a mother weeps 
over her babe, when the remem- 
ders that death may take it from 
her. The delight of tragedy pro- 
ceeds from our conſciouſneſs of 
ition, If we thought murders 
ud treaſons real, they would pleaſe 


io more. 
[mitations produce pain or plea- 
lure, not E are miſtaken 
br realities, but becauſe they bring 
ralities to mind. When the ima- 
nation is recreated by a painted 
mdſcape, the trees are not ſup- 
paled capable to give us ſhade, or 
de fountains coolneſs; but we 
wunder, how much we ſhould be 
pleaſed with ſach fountains play- 
ng beſide us, and ſuch woods 
ring over us. We are agitated 


1 Ss 
. 


de Fifth, yet no man takes 
wok for the field of s 
\ dramatic | exhibition is a book 
Rited with concomitants that in- 
aſe or diminiſh its effect. Fa- 
Aar comedy is often more pow- 
vill Yr hes theatre, than - the 
imperial tragedy is always 
4 The howopr of Petruchio 
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are evils to which we. 


but that we paſs 
life of a. hero, or the revolutions 


grimace ; 


A play read, affets t. 
play ated. It is therefore 
evident, that the action is not ſup- 
ſed to be real; and it follows, 

at between the as a longet᷑ or 
ſhorter time may be allowed to 
{, and that no more account of 
fac or duratian is. to be taken by 
auditor of a drama, than by 

the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may in an hour the 


of an empire. 

Whether Shakeſpeare knew the 
unities, and rejected them by de- 
ſign, or deviated from them by 
happy ignorance, it is, I think, 
impoſſible to decide, and uſeleſs to 


po that, when he 
did not want the counſels and 
admoninons of ſcholars and critics, 
and that he at laſt deliberately per- 
ſiſted in a practice, which he mi 


have begun by chance. As nothing | 


is eſſential to the fable, but anity 


of action, and as the unities of 
time and place ariſe evidently from 


falſe aſſumptions, and circam- 
ſcribing the extent © = drama, 
leſſen its variety, I cannot think it 
much to be lamented, that they 
were not known by him, or not 
obſerved: nor, if ſach another poet 


could ariſe, ſhould I very vehe- 


mently reproach him, that his firſt 
act at Venice, and his next 
in Such violatians of rules, 
merely poſitive, become the com- 
prehenſive genius of Shakeſpeare, 
and ſuch cenſyres are ſaitable to the 
minute and fleader criticiſm of Vol- 
talre: | 


Non 
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aire. We may reaſonably ſap- © 
Eto notice, 
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Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Lon ur fouma ie ut non, ſi voce 
ell 
Serventur leges, malint a Cæſare tolli. 


Yet when. I ſpeak thus lightly | 


of. dramatic rules, .I cannot but re- 
collect how much wit and learning 
may be produced againſt me; be- 


. fore ſuch authorities I am afraid to 


ſtand ; not that I think the preſent 

geſtion one of thoſe that are to be 
Jecided by mere authority, but be- 
cauſe it is to be ſuſpected, that 
theſe precepts have not been fo 
eaſily received but for better rea- 
ſons than I have yet been able to 
find. The reſult of my inquiries, 
in which it would be ludicrous to 
boaſt of impartiality, is, that the 


. unities of time and place are not eſ- 


ſential to a juſt drama; that though 
they may . ſometimes conduce to 


' pleaſure, they are always to be ſa- 


crificed to the nobler beauties of 
variety and inſtruftion ; and that 


a play, written with nice obſerva- 


tion of, critical rules, is to be con- 


8 as an elaborate curioſity, 
as th 


e product of ſuperfluous and 
oſtentatious art, by which is ſhewn, 


rather what is poſſible, chan what is 
- neceſſary. . | 


" He that, without diminutidn of 


any other excellence, ſhall pre- 


ſerve all the unities unbroken, de- 
ſerves the like applauſe with the 


architect, who ſhall diſplay all the 


orders of architecture in a citadel, 


withopt any deduction from its 
ſtrength; but the principal beauty 
of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; 


and the greateſt graces of a play, 
are to copy nature and inſtruct 
e. 3 Ks 
Perhaps, what I have here not 
dogmatically but deliberately writ- 
ten, may recall the principles of 
the drama to a new examination. 
I am almoſt frighted at my own 
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temerity ; and when I eſtimate the 


ſame, and the ſtrength of thoſe that 
maintain the contrary opinion, am 
ready to fink down in reverential 
ſilence; as AEneas withdrew from 
the defence of Troy, when he ſaw 
Neptune ſhaking the wall, and 
Juno heading the beſiegers. 
Thoſe whom my arguments can- 
not perſuade to give their appro- 
tion to the judgment of Shake- 


ſpeare, will eafily, if they conſider 


the condition of his life, make ſome 
allowance for his ignorance, 


_—_— 
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The impropriety into which Chriflian 
poets have been led by following 
Homer and Virgil, in their excur- 


Fons to the heavenly manſions, cor 


fidered, both in @ poetical, and in 
a moral ſenſe; from a Letter con- 
cerning epic poems taken from /crij- 
ture hiſtory. _ Gong 


THOSE lofty paſſages in 
Homer and Virgil juſtly raiſe 

our admifation, where Tupiter 
commiſſions the inferior deities to 
convey his orders to the ſons of 
men. But when Milton and Geſl- 
ner repreſent the True God of 
heaven and earth, as delivering 
his commands to the attendant 
angels, though our affections are 
warmed with the fablimicy of the 
ſentiments, our reaſon is diſguſted 
at the ſight of a glaring impro- 
riety. For the heathen writers 

ave given to the boldeſt of their 

narrations an air of probability, 
which is © neceſſarily wanting 1 
the chriſtian, The muſe is fup 
poſed to .diftate what the poet 
writes. As ſhe is a goddeſs, and 
of courſe admitted to the celeſtial 
councils, there is nothing Mm 
probable in his relating, upon ſuch 
authority, what paſſes there. = 
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the different plan, on which our him to inſtruct us in what there is 
modern authors have conſtructed no poſſible means of his knowing; 
their poems, does not allow of if the light of hiſtory and tradition 
the ſame latitude. They were in, fails, and that of inſpiration is 
fact obliged, how unwilling ſoever excluded, the whole narrative, as 
they might be, to renounce the far as it is involved in this total 
afiftance of that heavenly guide, darknefs, is in reality incredible || : 
who had conducted their ancient and one may in ſuch a caſe apply 
maſters to the aſſemblies of the to the epic, what Horace does in 
gods. The chriſtian theology con- another to the dramatic poet, 
tradicts the fuppoſition of the chriſ= TIN 
tian poet's inſpiration : it does Quodcunque oſtendas mihi fic, 
not even permit us to look upon credulus odi. | 
him as better inſtructed in the ar- | 11 
cana of heaven than ourſelves. The invocation of the muſe was 
For “ as chriſtians we all aſſent to not therefore in the immortal 
the ſame truths; as chriſtians we works of antiquity, as it often is 
are all equally concerned in the in the tranſient productions of mo- 
ſame important events$.” The dern genius, a mere matter of 


words are Geſſner's, and the con- ceremony, and a thing of courſe ; 


ſequence I would draw from them nor was it deſigned only, like the 
is juſt the reverſe of his: inſtead legiſlator s pretended conference 
of ſacred hiſtory being the moſt with ſome celeſtial power, to ſtamp 
proper ſubject for the exerciſe of upon them a divine authority 3 


genius, it is, in reality, the moſt but it was indiſpenſably requiſite 


improper z but let it be remem- to give many of the princi 
bered, that this aſſertion is con- parts that degree of probability, 
fined entirely to epic poetry, and which is one eſſential ingredient in 
that only upon a ſuppoſition, that every ſpecies of writing. 
machinery is eſſential to it. Accordingly, if we look into 
Mr. Addiſon ſomewhere ob- Homer and Virgl, we find them 
ſerves, that an epic poem ought ſapplicating the muſe's favour, and 
to be credible in its principal relying on her inſpiration. 
parts, This obſervation ſhould 7 | 
not be limited to the incidents Muri dsid OEA. II. 
only; it extends likewiſe to the | 
poet's information about them. Arpa wor irrems MOTEA. 
For though the facts conſidered in | | Odyſſ. 
themſelves may not be void of Muſa, mihi cauſas memora, que 
probability, yet if they are ſo, numine læſo, 
with _ to the writer's know- Quidve dolens Regina Deum, &c. 
ledge of them, if he takes upon . 
dee the preface to the Death of Abel. | 
|| This ſeems to be remarkably the caſe in the firſt fix books of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt. Human tradition, unaſſiſted by revelation, can have no place 
in regard to the fallen angels; and the ſcriptures, not being deſigned to gratify 
an idle curioſity, afford us only a few general hints concerning their fall. 


1 ' Viegil 


- + _— 
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we ſee has particularly in jected to him in the proſecutiol 
ds 1 ſprings of action, of it, the unnatural — of 
which his poem turned, and pagan and chriſtian theology. But 
- which, could not be ſuppoſed to this is not the worſt of the matten 
' have come to bis ge with- The difficulty, with which he 
out this affiſtance. | found himſelf embarraſſed, ſtill 
Milton ſeems ſenſible of the dif- remains. Although be has adopt- 
he was under in this reſpect, ed two ſyſtems, neither of them 
and he makes uſe of an expedient will anſwer his purpoſe. For the 
no leſs extraordinary than inſuffi- Heavenly Mouſe 4, though ſhe is 
cient to remove it. He invokes made to dwell, not on Olympur, 
the aid of two ſuperior beings, nor by the ſtreams of Helicon, 
the one imaginary, and the other but on Sien's bill, and faſt by Si- 
real. oats brock, has upon the chri- 
a 1 uuns —1 Au. ap ideal exiſtence, 
Heavenly and for this reaſon becomes un- 
* S Par. Loſt, B. i. 6. ſerviceable *®. And notwithſtand- 
And chiefly thou, O SPIRIT, ing his 33 of the Divine 
Aaſtruct me. ver. 17. wit, that religion u which 
* | — of his _—_ b 
- Thus at the very entrance upon will not allow us to imagine, he 
bis ſubje& he runs into the fault, could from hence derive any ſuper- 
that has been fo frequently ob- natural aſſiſtance. In ſhort, we 


t Mr. Addiſon is of opinion, that the fiction of Milton's fable, though ful 
of ſurpriſing incidents, is tempered with a due meaſure of probability. 1 
mult only, _— make an exception tothe limbo of ap bg 
. N* g15, fr is range Kt 
$ are niſhi , but not cr e. + N* anc. It is 
4 not have reckoned the — muſe — theſe i — 
inge. She had as a title do this rank as any of them; and he had 
Erin of & and teat. For 5 pertatiying tha lathe peer peaks the 
ription | For in ing t t t 
——— of & inſpiration; and, what is ſtill — remarkable, blos the very 
ſet dom u in ſcripture. When luſt (according to Milton, B. ii, 746. the 
i of dominion) hath conceived, it bringeth forth fin 3 and fin, when it is 
iſhed; bringeth forth death. James i. 15. | | 
3 Milton ſayt, Chiefly thou, O Spirit, inſtruci me,” we find him 
in the ſequel keeping cloſe to the muſe : and ſo conſcious was he of the neceſſity 
of ſome guide, eſpecially in his firſt &x books, that he embraces every c . 
nity of informing us, it was by her aſſiſtance he had went down inte hell, al- 
1 into heaven, and from thence returned to the viſible, diurnal 
ſphere. See B. iii. 20. and B. vii. 12. Laſt of all, ſenſible of her inſufficiency 
in her ideal form, in ſpite of that theology, dpon which his poem is built, he 
gives her à real exiſtence. ry | G 
| Nor could the-muſe defend 
Her ſon. So fail not thou, who thee implores : 2 
Fior thou art heavenly, ſhe an empty dream. B. vi. 37. 


u. 8, ee al. 14. Rom, vii, 12. Rev. vi. 8. 
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cannot upon his own principles, 


ſuppoſe him to have been inſpired | 


at all, much leſs to have been fa- 
voured with any ſuch ' extraordi- 
nary illuminations, would enable 
him to lay open thoſe tranſactions 
in the world of ſpirits, that were 

ent to the date of written 
revelation. 


Geſſner bas fallen into the ſame juſt 


fault as Milton, without attempt- 
ing to palliate it by the ſame art. 
He iatroduces the Almighty upon 
the ſcene at his pleaſure, and re- 
peats to us with freedom, where 
the ſcripture is ſilent, the divine 
meſſages delivered to the miniſter- 
ing angels. But if we inquire, how 
Mr. Geſſaer is ſappeſed to be ac- 
guainted with all theſe matters ; 
why forſooth, a certain viſion 
being, the ſex I think is not diſ- 
tinguiſhed, the goddeſs or god 
Enthafiaſm is called upon to afliſt 
| » omg why I 1 ion, 3 her 
ight to the empire of ilities. 
e poet — us — deals 
in fiction. The confeſſion is in- 
penuous, but is more than was 
required, and indeed carries with 
it no great recommendation of his 
work. For though we may allow, 
that Poetry beſt in fiction, 
it ought to aſſume the appearance 
of reality; and though we may 
grant, this advertiſement in the 
exordiam takes off from the ſub- 
ſequent. boldneſs of his intrud- 
ing into the celeſtial counſels, it 
utterly d 
cal propriety, For Mr. Geſſner 
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the whole poeti- 


\ 


ſaves us even the trouble of con- 
jectures, in regard to the means 
of his information. He does not 
think it neceſſary to acquaint us, 
that it is poſſible he might fan 
many things, which he relates; 
only, that it is poſ5/e they might 
happen. But this is a ſpecies of 


the marvellous, that wants its 


foundation, ſome degree of 
probability +. Upon the whole, 
then, it ſhould ſeem from what 
has been ſaid, that this imitation 
of the heathen machinery has led 
our chriſtian poets into a great ab» 
ſurdity. » 

We may now conſider the af. 
fair in a more ſerious light. Want 
of poetical propriety is not the 
only circumſtance, to which ex- 


ceptions may be made. It is a 


queſtion, whether this practice 


can be juſtified upon the footing 
of morality, For what right bas 
the poet to take theſe liberties 


with his maker? Let the hiſtorian 


ut ſpeeches of his own coinin 
im the 2 => 
ompey. But who gave the poet 
— to repreſent the Al- 
mighty, as ſpe oe the lan- 
guage of a man? Should an i 
norant, untutored peaſant als 
upon him to diftate, what his 
prince is to deliver from the throne, 
the attempt would appear ridicu- 
lous. And are not we guilty of 


greater extravagance, when, an- : 


in/pired, we preſume. to ex 


the ſentiments of him, whole | 


„ throne is heaven, whoſe foots 


+ Had Geſſner omitted his addreſs to enthuſiaſm, which in 4 ſacred poem 
&ries with it an air of burlefque, and had he been contented with fuch a pro- 


portion of machinery, as the ſcriptures would have ſu 
many of its capital 
ections. 


would not, I believe, have loſt 
den free from ſome apparent i 


ied him with, his poem 
ies, and would have 
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fool is the earth; whoſe thoughts 


are not our thoughts, and whoſe 
ways are not our ways?” 

As to Jupiter and Juno, and 
the reſt of the fabulous deities, 
let them be treated with as much 
freedom, as we pleaſe. If they 
act not ſuitably to the rank of 
celeſtial | beings, it is a fault on- 
ly in poetical manners: morali- 
ty is not directly concerned about 
fiQitious characters. This ſeems 


10 have been the opinion of the 


heathens themſelves. For, in the 
Judgment of the learned +, the 
mythology of the poets was diſ- 
tint from the eſtabliſhed 'poly- 
theiſm of the community : and 


it is upon this principle a mo- 


dern writer, named below, has 
ſolved a difficulty relating to the 


' comedies of Ariſtophanes, which, 


notwithſtanding they abound with 
ſtrokes of raillery upon the heathen 


deities, were received with ap- 


plauſe by the public, For, ſet- 
ting this diſtinction aſide, it ſeems 
unaccountable, how the ſame Athe- 


nians, that put Socrates to death 


for a ſuppoſed - contempt of the 
* ſhould behold with plea- 


iure thoſe repreſentations on the 


Rage, in which the gods are open- 
ly expoſed to ridicule; and how 
the ſame poet, who was the chief 
nſtrument in exciting the popular 
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odium againſt Socrates, ſhould 
venture to expoſe himſelf to thoſe 
cenſures, by which his antagoniſt 
ſuffered, as was' then thought, a 
Juſt puniſhment ; as the Athenians 
were afterwards convinced; a kind 
of martyrdom. It is plain, tbere- 
fore, even from this inſtance, that 


the eſtabliſhed religion of the peo- 


ple was different from the fabu- 
lous traditions of the poets, and 
that greater latitude and freedom 
were allowed in one than in the 


other. 


Here then we perceive a fin- 
gular advantage ||, which the pa- 
gan theology has above the chriſ- 
tian, in regard even to moral pro- 
priety, ſo far I mean as poetry is 
concerned. For the ſacred hiſtory 
was not deſigned to amuſe, but to 
inſtruct us: it rejects every ſpu- 
rious mixture of human invention: 
it has no peculiar theology ſet 
apart to exerciſe the genius of 
poets:“ every thing breathes the 
ſeverity of trutb. Upon what 
principle then can we juſtify the 
machinery in Paradi/e Loft, and 
the Death Ne ? Why muſt the 
Almighty be brought upon the 
ſcene, where we have no warrant 
from ſcripture? Why made to 
ſpeak in a form of words drawn 
up according to our fancy? Does 
the licence of chriſtian poetry al- 


+ See Brumoy's Theatre des Grecs, and Burnet De Fide & Offciis Chriſtians 


rum. The one confirms this opinion from Plutarch, and the other from 


Varro. who divides the vulgar religion, as diſtinguiſhed from the philoſophical, 
into the civil and the poetical. See likewiſe Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, 


B. i. Chap. 4. 


| Mr. Addiſon takes notice of this advantage, which the heathen poets en- 
joyed, but does not fully explain the reaſon of it.“ It is poſſible,” ſays he, that 
the traditions, on which the Iliad and ZEncid were huilt, had more circum 
ſtances in them, than the hiſtory of the fall of man, as it is related in ſcripture. 
Beſides, it was eaſier for Homer and Virgil to daſh the truth with fiction, 3 
they were in no danger of offending the religion of their countuy by l. 


Spectator, Ne 267. 


low 
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low as to go beyond the bounds 
of written revelation ? and when 
we thus preſume to determine, 
not what God has already done or 
faid, but what ee think it fit for 
him to do or ſay, would it be un- 
reaſonable to aſk us, in the- em- 
phatical language of the Apoſtle, 
« Who hath known the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been his 
counſellor ?” 
- But we are told, in vindication 
of epic poems in general on ſcrip- 
ture ſubjects, that even dra- 
matic pieces taken from ſacred 
hiſtory not only gave no offence 
at the time of the reformation, but 
were publicly allowed, the good 
intentions of the authors being their 
chief merit; for the works them- 
ſelves were far from being ele- 
gant *;” The ſame cuſtom, we 
are informed. prevails at this day 
in ſome Roman catholic coun- 
tries +; and perhaps the pieces 
are written now with the ſame good 
intentions, as they were formerly. 
But is it not a ſtrange method to 
juſtify any practice from the good 
intentions of men ? of thoſe eſpe- 
cially, who are either blinded by 
ignorance, and a falſe, miſguided 
zeal, or, what is much the ſame 
thing, who are juſt emerging from 
the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, into 
the light of religious truth. What 
way done at the time of the refor- 
mation, when the miſts of popery 
were beginning only to diſperſe, 
and when things of weightier con- 
cern might engage people's at- 
tention, can be no precedent to 
u, who live in a more enlighten- 
ed age, and at a time, when the 


* See Geſſner's preface. 


See Spectator, Ne 267, 
Vor. VIII. 15 
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2 faith is thoroughly eſta» 
ed. | 
With reſpe& to the incidents of 
theſe poems in particular, it m 
be further urged, that althou 
Milton and Geſſner had not 
only a very few circumſtances, up- 
on which to raiſe their poems, but 
were alſo to proceed with the 
greateſt caution in every thing, 
that they added out of their own 
invention, yet notwitkſtanding all 
the reſtraints they were under, 
both the one and the other has 
filled his Rory with ſo many ſur- 
priſing incidents, which 7 iS 
cloſe an analogy with what” is deli- 
wvered in holy writ, that it is ca- 
pable of pleaſing the moſt delicate 
reader, without giving offence to 
the moſt ſcrupulous $. As this ar- 
ument ſeems plauſible at firſt 
debe, and is calculated to raiſe 
ſuſpicions in us of our own judg- 
ment, if we diſſent from it, there 
is a neceſſity of conſidering it with 
attention. | 
Nou it is evident, that this me- 
thod of reaſoning by analogy con- 
cerning the divine conduct, will 
be apt to lead us into dangerous 
miſtakes. Incidents of our 'own 
invention may appear ſimilar to 
thoſe recorded in ſcripture, and 
yet in ſome circumſtances that are 
concealed from our knowledge, 
may be materially different. For, 
though we ice enough to convince 
us, that the general aim of our 
Creator is to promote our happi- 
neſs, yet our conceptions are in 
many caſes too weak to diſcover 
the particular motives of his actions, 
and too limited to comprehend 


R 
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the relation they bear to other 
parts of univerſal and everlaſting 
| 016-90" We may indeed juſt- 
y argue by analogy from the na- 
$oral to the moral world, from the 
works of providence to the works 
of grace: for we here proceed on 
facts, not on the viſions of fancy; 
we trace out a conſiſtency of the 
divine will in matters ef reaſon, 
and of revelation, and ſhew there 
are parallel difficulties in both ari(- 
ang from our ignorance. But the 
e is widely different, when we 
ſubſtitute imaginary incidents in- 
Read of the one, and vindicate the 
propriety of them from their ſup- 
poſed ſimilarity to the other. Be- 
-Gides, it would not I believe be 
Impoſiible, though the taſk might 
appear too invidious, to point out 
ſeveral incidents in theſe poems, 
in Milton eſpecially, that are ſo 
far from having a cloſe analogy 
-with what is delivered in holy 
writ, that- in reality they have no 


analogy with it at all f. And 
fetting aſide theſe conſiderations, | 


it is not eaſy to determine, how far 
invention, the poet's peculiar pro- 
vince, extends, when it is circum- 
ſcribed » by the chriſtian ſyſtem. 
For it may be queſtioned, whether 
fiction is at all allowable, when 
the Divine Being is che ſubject 
of it. | 
Laſtly, with regard to the fpee- 
ches, which the poet aſcribes to 
God, it may perhaps be alledged, 


. thoughts, as are drawn 
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that they are drawn up in the mof 
exact conformity to the general 
dictates of. reaſon, as well as to 
thoſe more peculiar notices of his 
perfections, that are conveyed to 
us in ſcripture. —It may be ſo.— 
Were this conformity wanting, we 
mould not be at a loſs, in what 
light to conſider them, nor what 
appellation to beſtow upon them. 
But ſtill it is dangerous to tread 
this holy ground. Milton, bold 
as he was, walks upon it with evi - 
dent marks of fear, and after he 
had for ſome time drawn empy- 
real air,” feems to congratulate 
himſelf upon his „ return to his 
native element, where he could 
expatiate with greater freedom and 
ſecunty. | 


Standing on earth, not rapt above 
the pole, 


More /afe I ſing with mortal voice. 


B. vii. 23. 


Mr. Addiſon bas been before 
us in making this remark, * One 
may I think, ſays he,” obſerve, 
that the author proceeds with a 
kind of fear and trembling, whilſt 
he deſcribes the ſentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his 
imagination irs full play, but 
chooſes to confine himſelf to ſuch 
om the 
books of the moſt orthidox divine, 
and te ſuch expreſſions as may be net 
with in ſcripture.” 


+ T cannot forbear giving one inflance from an ingenious writer, who, in 
the prime of life, ſeems to poſſeſs a fund of learning, rarely attained in a more 
Advanced period. Le Fiat de Moiſe nous frape; mais la raiſon ne ſauroit ſuivre 
des travaux de 1a divinite, qui chranle {ans efforts et ſans inſtruments des mil. 
lions de mondes, et imagination ne peut voir avec plaiſir les Diables de Milton 


colubattre pendant deux jours les arme 


es du Tout Puiſlant.”* 3 
Gibben's Eſſai ſur Etude de la Literat. 
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The ſcripture is indeed an un- 
erring guide, and, while the poet 
follows it, he has nothing to fear. 
But we apprehend Mr. Addiſon 
cannot be underſtood in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, when he affirms, that Mil- 
ton * confined himſelf to ſuch ex- 

reſſions as may be met with in 
cripture.” He muſt mean to in- 
clude likewiſe ſuch as are analo- 
geus to ſcripture expreſſions, For 
the aſſertion is not literally true ; 
and if it be not taken in this ex- 
tenſive ſignification, whence that 
fear and trembling he ſpeaks of ? 
but analogy in ſentiment and ex- 
preſſion is liable to much the ſame 
objections, as analogy in incident, 
which has been already conſider- 
ed. As to the moſt orthodox di- 
vines, they are of no more credit 
and authority than the poet him- 
ſelf; any farther than they agree 
with the inſpired writings, —We 
have now examined, what we 
could find in Addiſon relating to 
our preſent inquiry, and we can- 
not ſay, as much as we admire his 
celebrated criticiſm on Milton, that 
we are ſatisfied with his manner of 
reaſoning on this ſubject. 

But, notwithſtanding what has 
been advanced, let it be remem- 
bered, that we mean not to debar 
the chriſtian poet from all kind 
of machinery , provided he can 
contrive any probable method of 
introducing it, without making 
himſelſ fo familiar with the Al- 
mighty. Excluding this liberty, 
let his imagination range through 

the whole extent of the creation. 
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Let him perſonify the inanimate - 
parts. of nature, give reaſon and 
ſpeech to the brutes, tranſport 
men by inviſible means from one 
quarter of the globe to another, 
raiſe the evil ſpirits from their in- 
fernal manſions, and call down the 
benevolent angels from above, But 
when he paſſes the bounds of 
created being, when an earthly . 
gueſt,” he preſumes to enter into 
the heaven of heavens, when he 
approaches the thrbne of God, and 
takes upon him to deliver to us ths 
ſentiments and the language of his 
Creator, we cannot forbèear think. 
ing, that he aims to ſnatch a grace, 
to which his religion forbids him 
to aſpire, and his art cannot en- 
able him to attain : in a word, that, 
he is guilty of a moral no leſs than 
a poetical impropriety. 

Upon the whole, it is not my in- 
tention to depreciate the advan- 
tages of ſacred poetry. I apree 
entirely with Mr. Geſſner, that it 
is the moſt energetic method” of 
conveying ſentiments of virtue to 
the human mind, and of inſpiring 
it with devout affections; but at 
the ſame time I cannot but be of 


opinion, that this end is more ef- 


fectually attained by the ſhort ex- 
curſions of the lyric, than by the 
more , daring flights of the epic 
mule ; ſince the machinery of the 
latter, in the two poems we have 
ventured to examine, is liable to 
ſuch apparent exceptions,” and even 
fiction itſelf, when it is employed 
about the Divine Being, may for 


no other reaſon, but becauſe it is 


»The word machinery is here ufed, in Addiſon's ſenſe, for“ WR 
gents of a ſuperior nature, who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, an 
What is not to be me; with in the ordinary courle of things.” 
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fction, 


% 
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fiction, bc offenfive to chriſtian 


ears. I cannot therefore ſufficieat- 


ly admire the judicious diſcern- 
ment of the great Fenelon, who 
raiſed not his poem on the chri- 
ſtian model, but choſe to inſtil into 
tender minds the pureſt maxims 
of wiſdom and virtue, under the 
agreeable veil of Pagan Mytho- 
logy “. Had Geſſner adopted not 
the meaſure. only, but the ſyſtem 
likewiſe of this illuſtrious writer; 
the uncommon talents he diſ- 

lays, might perhaps have entitled 

im to a higher and more diſtin- 


uiſhed” ſeat in the Temple. of 


ame, 

After all that bas been faid, it 
will give me no great uneaſineſs. 
ſhould any perſon be able and 
willing to cohvict me of an error, 
My vanity indeed, according to 
the common frailty of authors, 
might perhaps be mortified for a 
moment : but my pleaſure, as a 
reader, would be improved, and 
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produQion of human genius, that 
any nation can boaſt of, ſo who- 
ever could remove, what appears 
to me the greateſt imperfection of 
all, would contribute to my ſatis- 
faction; not only, as I am one of 
its profeſſed admirers, but as I 


cannot help thinking myſelf to be 


integeſted, and to have a ſhare in 
the reputation of a poem, that 
does {0 much honour to my coun- 
. R. 8. 

Sept. 12. 1764. 


— — 2 » 


The Traveller, an Oriental Apo- 
logue; from a collection of Orien- 


tal Apologues lately publiſhed. 


S ſoon as I perceived the firſt 
ſparkling fires of day, I 
mounted my ais and took the path 
which leads to the - high-road of 
Babylon ; ſcarce was I there, when 
in raptures | exclaimed, 
O how mine eyes do wander 


the humbling of my literary would, with joy o'er yon green hills! 


in ſome meaſure, increaſe my na- 
tional pride. 
Milton's Paradife Loſt, with all its 
imperfeQions, to be the nobleſt 


For, as I eiteem 


with what delicious perfumes do 
theſe flow ry meadows embalm the 
air! 

Jam in a beautiful avenue, my 


* The French, in general, who cannet be reckoned deficient in taſte, nor 
bad judges of decorum and propriety, do not ſeem to approve the grafting of 
tic fables on chriſtian truths. This will appear from the Young pallage 
in Brumoy, who is deſervedly eſteemed one of the moſt ſenſible. and judicious of 
the French critics, Speaking of the ancient mythology, in his Diſcours ſur le 
Parallele des Theatres, he ſays, Ce pay tabuleux eſt un climat univerſel, ot: les 
poẽtes de toutes les nations devenus contemporains peuvent ſe raſſambler en ci, 
toyens, et s'entendre ſans avoir beſoin d' interprẽte. La Religion Chretienue eff 
trop reſpetable, et ſes myſtires fort trop ſublimes pour fournir d la poefie un juf- 
plement à la fable, comme le ſouhaitent M. de Saint Erremond, et quelques vs 
apres lui, auffi peu Pottes que lui. Car les drais Pottes ſont bien loignés d'ad- 
_ cette lorme chim&ique. Il vaut mieux Ecouter Boileau, qui dit us. 
ien, 
De la Religion Chretienne les myſitres terribles 
D'ornements &gaycs ne ſont pas luſceptibles. 
FY : Art,-Poet, Chant 3. 
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o'er the 
I con 
my crie: 
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his ſteps 
camels, 
In ſho 
and I 2 
them, \ 


between 


Nee 


als and I may retire under the 
ſhade of its trees when it ſhall ſeem 
good unto us. 

How ſerene the heavens! how 
fine a day! how pure the air [ 
breathe ! well mounted as I am, I 
ſhall arrive before duſk. 

Whilſt I uttered theſe words, 

beſotted with joy, I looked kind- 
ly down upon my aſs, and gently 
frokiog him, 
From afar I ſee a troop of men 
and women mounted upon beau- 
tiful camels, with a- ſerious aud 
diſdainful air, 

All clothed in long purple robes, 
with belts and golden fringes, in- 
terſperſed with precious ſtones. 

Their camels ſoon came up with 
me; I was dazzled by their ſplen- 
dor, and humbled by their gran- 
deur. 

Alas! all my endeavours to 
ſtretch myſelf, ſerved only to 
make me appear more ridiculouſly 
vain. | 

Mine eyes did meafure them in- 
ceſſantly ; ſcarce did my head 
reach their ancles : I was ſorely 
vexed from the bottom of my 
ſoul, nevertheſs did I not give 
over following them. 

Then did I wiſh that my aſs 
could raiſe himſelf as high as the 
higheſt of camels, and fain would 
I baye ſeen his long ears peep 
o'er their lofty heads. 

1 continually incited him by 
my cries, I preſs'd him with my 
heels and my halter ; and though 
he * his pace, yet fix of 
his ſteps ſcarce equalled one of tlie 
camels, 

In ſhort, we loſt fight of them, 
and I all hopes of overtaking 
them, What difference, cried J, 
between their lot and mine ? Why 


' ſeemed familiar; I addreſſed the 
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are they not in my place? or why 
am I not in theirs ? 

Wretch that I am! I ſadly 
journey on alone upon the vileſt 
and the ſloweſt of animals; they, 
on the contrary , . happy they !.. 
would bluſh to have me in their 
train; ſo deſpicable am I in their 
eyes! | 
Bufied in theſe reflections, and 
loſt in thought, my aſs finding I 
no longer preſſed him, ſlackened 
his pace, and preſently ſtooped to 
feed upon the thiſtles. p 
The graſs was goodly ; it ſcem- 
ed to invite him to reſt; ſo he 
laid him down: I fell; and like 
unto him who from a profound 
ſleep awaketh in ſurpriſe, ſo was 
] on a ſudden awakened from my 
meditations, ' 

As ſoon as I got up, the voice 
of thouſands came buzzing in my 
ears ; I looked around, and be- 
hold a troop ftill more numerous 
than the former, 

Theſe were mounted as poorly 
as myſelf ; their linen tunics the 
ſame as mine; their manners 


neareſt. 

Do your utmoſt, ſays I, you will 
never be able, mounted. as you 
are, to overtake thoſe .who are. 
a-head of you, 

Let us alone, ſays he, for that 
the madman ! they riſk their lives; 
and for what ? to arrive a few mi- 
nates before us. h 

We are all going to Babylon; 
an hour ſooner or latter, in linen 
tunic, or purple robes, on an als, 
or a camel, what matters it, when 
once one 1s arrived ? nay upon 
the road, ſo you know how to 
amuſe yourſelf ? 

You for example + what would 

R 3 have 
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have become of you had you been 
mounted on a camel? your fall, 
ſays he, would have been fatal, 
1 fighed, and had nothing to re- 
ply. ON M 1 

Then, looking behind me, how 


great was my ſurpriſe to ſee mel, 


women, and children following us 
a-foot, ſome ſinging, others ſkip- 
ing on the tender graſs ; their 
poor backs bowed under their 

urdens. a ; 
Then cried TI, tranſported be- 
yond myſelf, They go'to' Babylon 
as well as I: and 1s it they who 
rejoice ? and is it I who am fad ? 
when on a ſudden my opprefled 
Heart became light; — J felt 
a gentle joy flow within my 
veins. R 
Ere we got in, we overtook 
the firſt party; their camels had 
thrown them, their long purple 
robes, their belts, and gold fringes 
Interſperſed with diamonds were 
all covered with mud. + * * 
Then, ye powerful of the earth; 
even then it was I perteived the 


littleneſs of human grandeur ; but 


the juſt eſtimation I made of it, 
did not render me inſenſible to 
the misfortunes of others. 


— 
c —— 


Of the encouragement to agricul- 
ture, ariſing from the poſſeſſion bf 
a paternal inheritance ; extratied 
from a letter written by the rev. 
Mr. Comber of Ecft Newton, York- 


fire, - © 


— 


Think I remember the natural 
Horace to celebrate more than 
ance the happineſs of him who 
64 faterna arat res 
Surely ſound philo/opby is per- 


1 q 


' 
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fealy at accord with this poetic 
ſentiment ; for reflections on the 
obligations we have to a parent 
who has tranſmitted to us a com- 
fortable inheritance, are certainly 
very likely to ſtimulate us to take 
at lealt equal 'pains to tranſmit it 
entire, and in as good condition, 
to our poſterity ; and if our pa- 
rent has been a good huſbandman, 
and left us the inheritance in a 
fruitful tate, we have one of the 
ſtrongeſt inducements to continus 
that induſtrious culture, viz. the 
fear of ſhame, If he was no good 
huſbandman, we have' a motive 
almoſt as ſtrong, viz. Ambition; 
that it may be juſtly ſaid, ** this 
chief exceeds his father's fame.“ 

If an intercourſe of mutual ten- 
derneſs betwixt the father and the 
ſon has been preſerved, the no- 
bleſt kind of inducement will ac- 
tuate us, v7z. a defire that every 


thing inherited may appear a mo- 


nument of the &Aindne/5 of the pa- 
rent, and the gratitude of the child. 
If the anceſtor and fucceſſor have 
lived together upon the inheri- 
tance, 'a much ſtronger motive ſtill 
to good agriculture will ariſe 
hence; for, as Mr. Pope rightly 
6bſerves in ſome part of his col- 
lection of letters, we cannot mils 
even'an old ſtump, with which we 
have long been acquainted, with- 
out ſome degree of regret.” | 
In the place then which we have 
lived in long with a parent, whd 
affectionately Toved and was loved 
by us, we cannot view an object 
which will not awake the memory 
of ſome render ſcene, and make us 
love, and therefore cultivate to the 
utmoſt of our powers, the groun 

which ſuggeſts ſuch pleaſing and 


inſtructive melancholy. 2 g 
Luc 
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Such encouragement is it to agri- 
culture, and conſequently ſuch ad- 
vantage to the ſtate, that men poſ- 
ſeſs an inheritance derived from 
their parents, and on which them- 
ſelves and parents have lived ! 

I know a courtier, a man of 
taſte and letters, who, though 
generally confined by the nature 
of his employment in and about 
town, yet endeavours every ſum- 
mer to bring down his eldeſt ſon 
from Weſtminſter - ſchool to his 
2 poſſeſſed and lived 
upon his anceſtors for ſeveral 
generations, that he may /-arn 
wo love it,” as be expreſſes him- 
ſelf. | N 

And ſurely, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the heirs of ſo ma- 
ny ancient families would not 
have mortgaged, or even /old, 
their 2 eftates to diſcharge 
debts of gaming, &c. if they 
had been taught to love their 
country-ſeats, by ſpending as much 
of their infancy, childhood, ard 


youth at them, as was conſiſtent 


with the ſcheme of a liberal edu- 
cation, , 

I read over Tully's philoſophi- 
cal works this ſpring, and was 
much ftruck by the beauty of a 
paſſage in the yecond book of laws, 
which I marked when I read it, in 
order to give theſe reflections, which 
it ſugpeſted, | | 

I will now tranſcribe the paſ- 
ſage for the ſake of the learned, 
who may not have the book at hand, 
or may not readily find it; and give 
a free tranſlation of it for the fake 
of the unlearned. 

Atticus having obſerved the 
beauty of the place they were iv, 
a via of Tally's, acknowledges, 
that he uſed to wonder that his 
biend was ſo much delighted with 
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ſequor : rard autem licet. 


Jorum multa veffigia. 


this ruſtic retirement : but now, 
that he has ſeen it, he wonders if 
Tally, when abſent from Rome, is 
any where elſe. Tully anſwers, 


„Ego wverd cum licet plureis dies ab- 


N, prafertim hoc tempore anni, et 
amanitatem hanc et ſalubritatem 


rum me alia quoque cauſa delectat, 
gue te non W ita. — A. Que 
tandem ifta Fauſa eſt f—M. Qua, 


verum dicimus, hear eſt mea ef 


hujus fratris nei germana patria. 
Hixc enim orti flirpe antiquiſſms ſu- 
Hic ſacra, hic gens, hic ma- 
Quid plura ? 
Hanc vides willam, ut nunc quidem 
en, lautins enlificatam patris nori 


mils. 


Audio; qui, cum effet infirmd wale- * 


tudine, hit fert ætatem egit in lite- 
ris. Sed hoc igſo in loco guum a unt 
vi veret, et antiquo more par va efſet 
villa ut illa Curiana in Sabinis, 
me ſcito e, natum. Quare ineff 


neſcio quid, at latet in animo, ac 
ſenſu meo, quo me plus hic lotus for- 


taſſe delefter + frquidem rriam ille ſa- 
prentiſſmus vir, Ithacam ut wide» 
ret, imnortalitatem ſcribitur repu- 
diafſe—A. Ego werd tibi iflam uss 
tam cauſam puto, cur buc libentils 
wenias, at ue hunc lo um diligat. 
Ami ipſe ere dicam, Sum illi vil. 
le amicior modo factus, atque huic 
omni ſolo, in quo tu ortus et procreatus 
es : movemur enim, neſcis quo pacto, 
locis ifpfes in quibus eorum gquos dili- 


gimus, aut admiramur, adjunt we/- 


tigia.“ 
That is, * I run hither both for 
health and delight, when I can ſteal 


any number of days, eſpecially at 


this ſeaſon. This is too ſeldom in 
my power, But T have another 
cauſe of delight, which does not 
touch you.” Atticus enquires, 
„% Pray what can that be?“ Tully 

4 replies, 
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eplies, To ſay the truth, this 
. native place both of myſelf 


and my brother here. Our fami- 


iy is very ancient. I ſee many 
ootſteps of our anceſtors, of our 
family devotions, and connections. 


Why mould I enumerate- them? 


you ſee this villa at preſent more 


. elegantly built by the care of my 


father, who, having bad health, 
fixed in learned retirement here. 
I was born here in my grand-fa- 
ther's days, When this villa was 
ſmall, like all its ancient neigh- 
bours, like that of Carius in the 
of the Sabines, Hence 
there is (I know not what to call 
it) a ſecret feeling of my mind, 
which makes this place more de- 
lightful to me; as the moſt wiſe 
Ulyſſes is ſaid to have preferred 
Iibaca to immortality.” Atticus 
rejoins, I think that is a good 
reaſon for. your fondneſs of this 
place. To ſay truth, I have more 
affection for this villa and neigh- 
bourhood on a ſudden, becauſe 
you was- born here: for we are 
moved, 1 know not how, with 
places in which we ſee the foot- 
ſteps of thaſe whom we love and 
gdmire.” | 

The love of places where we are 
born, or where they have lived 


whom we /ove and admire, is 


repreſented as a kind of myſtery 
by Tully and Atticus ; but the 
principles of true p/ilo/ophy, that 
of Mr. Locke, have developed this 
myſtery, and ſhewn us how this 
love is accounted for by afoctation 
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On the griat abſurdity of dah | l 
tions againſt Luxury ;. from. M, 
oltaire. 7 


1 


4 

11 has been declaimed 

againſt in verſe and in proſe, 
for two thouſand years paſt, and it 
has been always cheriſhed. 

What has not been ſaid of the 
firſt Romans, when thoſe robbers 
ravaged and pillaged the harveſts of 
their neighbours ; when, in order to 
augment their poor villages, 
deſtroyed the poor villages of 
Volſcians, and the Samnites; thoſe 
men were diſintereſted and virtuous! 
they could not then ſteal gold, fil. 
ver, or diamonds, becauſe | there 
were none in the towns which they 
ſacked. Their woods and their 
marſhes produced no partridges nor 
pheaſants, and we applaud their 
temperance. 

When by de they had plun- 
dered and robbed from the bot- 
tom of the Adriatic gulph to- the 
Euphrates, and had ſenſe eflough 
to enjoy the fruit of their rapincs 
for ſeven 6r eight hundred years; 
when they cultivated every art, 
taſted every pleaſure, and made even 
the vanquithed alſo taſte them, they 
then ceaſeJ, it is ſaid, to be wiſe and 
good men, 

All theſe declaimers are reduced 
to prove that a robber ought never 
to eat the dinner he has taken, ndt 
to wear the cloaths, nor to adorn 
himſelf wich the ring, be ba 
ſtolen, —They muſt throw all thel 
(tis ſaid) into the river, if they 
would be deemed honeſt men; 1. 
ther ſay, that they ought not if 
ſteal, Condemn robbers whit 
they plunder, but do not Ot 
them like fools when they ere 
their good luck. When a geen 
num 
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amber of Engliſh ſailors had en- 
iched themſelves at the taking of 
Pondicherry, and the Havanoah, 
vere they to blame for entering into 
the pleaſures of London, as à re- 
ward for the hardſhips they had un- 
dergone at the extremities of Afia 
ind America? 

Would theſe declaimers have all 
the wealth buried that has been 
inaſſed by the chance of war, by 
yriculture, commerce, and by in- 
duty? They quote Lacedzmon ; 
why do they not alſo quore the re- 
public of St. Marino? Of what fer- 
rice was Sparta to Greece? Did 
he ever produce a Demoſthenes, a 
Sophocles, an Apelles, a Phidias ? 
The laxury of Athens gave riſe to 
nen who excelled in every way; 
Sparta had ſome generals, but 
nach fewer than the other cities. 
Bat it was lucky, that a republic 
o ſpall as Lacedzmon continued 
or; we die if we want every 
ling, as well as if we enjoy all 
at renders life agreeable. The 
wadian ſavage ſubſiſts and ar- 
hes at old age like the Engliſh 
dect who has 5, oo0 guineas 
year. But who compares the 
* of the Iroquois to Eng- 
dd? | 
Let the republic of Raguſa and 
canton of Zug make ſumptuary 
"s; they are in the right; the 
or muſt not ſpend more than they 
able ; but I have ſomewhere 


o, above all, that Luxury en- 


riches 


ſde nations, though a ſmall one it 
leſtroys. 


' by Luxury you mean exceſs, 
indeed is pernicious in every 
|» in abſtinence as well as in 
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if 
gluttony, in occenomy as well as 


in generofity. I know not how it 
happens, but in | 

where the ſoil is barren, the taxes 
heavy, the prohibition to e 
the corn that they fow intoterable, | 
there is, notwithſtanding, ſcarce a 
huſbandman who has not a good 
cloth fuit, and who is not well 
ſhod and well fed If this huſband- 
man ſhould work in a fine 

white linen, and with his hair 
curled and powdered, this certainly 
would be the height of Luxury, 
and impertinence ; but ſhoald a 
citizen of Paris, or London, a 
pear at the play dreffed like this 
peaſant, he would be 'thought 


* 


ridiculouſly ſordid and anpo- 
liſhed. bo | ln 
Eſt mode s in rebus, ſunt certi denique 
es, | 
Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtert 
rectum, 


When ſciſſars were invented, 
which are certainly not of the 
88 antiquity, how much was 
aid againſt thoſe who clipped their 
nails, and who cut off part of 
their hair which fell over their 
noſes? They were treated, no 
doubt, as fops and ſpendthrifts, 
who bought at a high price an in- 
ſtrument of vanity, in order to 
ſpoil the work of the Creator. 
What an enormous ſin to clip off 
the horn that God ordained to 
grow at the end of our fingers ! 
this was an outrage to the Deity. 
It was much worſe when ſhirts and 
ors. were invented, *Tis well 
nown with what fury the old 
counſellors, who had never worn 
them, exclaimed again(t the young 


magiſtrates, who came into that fa- © 


tal Luxury. obe 
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ObJervations, on the influence of the The concluſion deducible om 
differ „ . — * refleQions is, that as mu, 
arts; tak! 4 hiftory of one of the principal objects 
| 2 — the — ai 2 
an artiſt, and the effects of its ci. 
mate, muſt have, more or leſs, 
i IL . an influence on bis productions 
THX human countenance does Thos the pictures of the grestel 
not only. contain peculiar . maſters bear evident marks of 
lines of the character of each their native land; and hence thi 
individaal; its expreſſion goes variety of ſtyle obſervable in the 
alten till farther, and ſagacious French, Flemiſh, and Italia 
and attentive obſervers will fre- ſchools. Nay, though. Rubens 
quently diſcover in . even a nar refided for a long time in lily, 
tional character. he - inhabi- the Flemiſh air, the character of 
tants of large and extenſive coun - his natiop, is viſible in all his f 
tries are viſibly diſtinguiſhed by gures, notwithſtanding the modi 
Particular variations, not only in fication it received from the fy 
the features of the face, but alſo dy and imitation of foreign m 
in their poſture, attitude, and in dels. 15" gre 1 5 
the conformation of the principal We moſt not, however, atth 
parts of the body. This diver- bute too much to the inflabhcet 
fity appears more ſtriking in pro- climate; ſince this may be modi 


dpoſitions 


portion to the diſtance that ſepa- fied, diverſified, and even eu frequent 
| , rates theſe countries one from an- terafted, by a variety of acid be fema 
other. There is alſo a diverſity tal circumſtances. It is not per and t 
1 in the languages of different na- fible to find any ſtriking reſenW" to em 
' tions, ſomewhat analogous to that blance between the air and feat or a 
which is remarkable in the coun- of a modern Egyptian and the ee is th 
tenances of their inhabitants; and gures of the ancient Egyptians m Lataral t 
this diverſity ariſes from the ſtate we ſee in the antique buſts, genfſÞ**king, 
and conformation of the organ of and ſtatues of that nation. nd expre; 
Tpeech. The nerves which be- reaſon is plain; for though thec caldility, | 
Jong to that organ, are leſs flexi- mate remains the ſame, the na, individ 


ble in the northern countries, than is totally changed ; and its languig deſigned b 


in any other nations; and this is religion, government, and maone eng 1 
the reaſon why the northern lan- are entirely different from what pecially ſ 
guages abound in monoſyllables formerly were. it give a 
and conſonants, which render their The ſame may. be ſaid of t n to the | 
pronunciation extremely difficult, modern Greeks, with this d dis wit 
and almoſt impoſſible to the inha - rence, that the human face, 5 ſome x 
bitants of the ſouthern parts of the the human form, ſtill retain, . eharacte 
world. A famous Italian author der that happy climate, a © Y, ſenſi; 
has obſerved ſimilar, though leſs derable meaſure of that furpi a in a 
ſtriking, variations in the idioms of beauty which ſo eminently | Preſſion, 
the different provinces of his own tinguiſhed the ancient Gre -"Wently 
country, from the northern parts of Neither the change of mil / peaking, 
Lombardy to the ſouthern extremi- among the modern Greeks its in} 


ties of Sicily. their Mtermarriages with for 


* 


have efaced theſe fair ſtrokes 
ature. It would ſeem, as if 
ture had fixed upon Greece, as 
ve chief region of beauty, and 


ace on the human form, fince the 
man ſpecies ſeem really to in- 
in corporeal perfection, in 
portion as they approach the 
ecian illes. It is certain, that 
(the ſouthern parts of Italy we 
vcly obſerve thoſe vague and in- 
erninate features, thoſe ' un- 
ung faces, that have ons 
them expreſſive and characteriſ- 
al, and which are ſo common 
ond the Als. 

All phyſfiognomies have ſome- 
ny $ittore/que in them; counte- 
ces and heads of perſons of the 
aneſt extraction might ſome- 
8 make a figure in the ſublime 
poſitions of 'a Raphael; and 
frequently ' ſee in a wretched 
lee female figures, which the 
iter and the ftatuaty would not 


herva or a Jurio. As the coun- 
ance is the mirrour of the ſoul, 
 nataral to conclude, general- 
peaking, that it will be ſtrik- 
nd expreſſive in proportion to 
enſibility, genius, and ſagacity, 
be individual, whoſe character 
deſigned by nature to deline- 
Strong intellectual powers, 
eſpecially ſtrong feelings, can- 
but give a certain air and ex- 
jon to the features of the face. 
&1t is with the individual, ſo 
in ſome meaſure, with the 
xl character. The more wit, 
y, ſenſibility, and geaius; 
ae in a nation, the more 
expreſſion, and character, 
e evidently diſcoverable, ge- 
ſpeaking, in the phyſiog- 
of its inhabitants. Thus 


en its climate a peteuliar influ- 


lin to employ as models for a. 


bd . 


ent, 


the Romans are inferior in phy- 
fiognomy to the Neapolicans, 
the Neapolitants to the Sicilians, 
and all the three to the Gre- 
/ 


It is in the temperate clime of | 


Jonia, and the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, that the human face di- 
218. as, Milton calls it, is moſt 
remarkable for its beauty, Hip- 

ocrates, Lugian, and Belon, a tra- 
veller of the fixth century, whoſe 


relations are every way worthy of 


credit, ſpeak with enthuſiaſm of 


the beauty of the ſex in theſe ſmil- 
ing regions, and attribute it to 


the purity of the air, and its. juſt 


and. equal temperature in theſe 
parts of Greece now mentioned, 
#hich are not expoſed, like the 


maritime parts of that country, 


and the ſouthern coaſts of Italy, 


to thoſe noxious that come 
from the coaſts 
with malignant vapours. 

Among the modern Greeks, and 
the inhabitants of the Levant, there 
are no examples of flat noſes. Ve- 
zali tells us, that the heads of 
the T'urks and Greeks are of an 


oval, infinitely more elegant and 


beautiful, than the form of Ger- 
man and Flemiſh heads. Tt is far- 
ther to be remarked, that the 
ſmall-pox, one of the moſt. dan- 
gerous foes to beauty, is much leſs 


virulent in warm countries than in 


cold'climates ; and that in the for- 
mer, it ſcarcely leaves any marks 
behind it. Among a thouſand 
Ttalians we will ſcarcely find ten 
that are marked with the ſmall- 
pox, and not one that has been 
deformed 'or even altered by it. 
This terrible diſeaſe was entire- 
ly unknown- among the ancicnt 

Greeks. 
The influence of climate is far 
from 
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dental circumſtances, 


ANNUAL 
from being confined to the external 
form; it reaches undoubtedly even 
to the mind, and particularly to 
the faculty of imagination, which 


ſeems to Rand in the neareſt con- 


nection with our bodily frame. 
But here, indeed, „ its ef- 
fects may be modified, altered, or 
counteracted by a variety of acci- 
hus the 

arts fled from Greece; and 
for many years paſt they have been 


declining in Italy. | 
._ The ſiyle -m, expreſſion of the 
- Orientals bear evident marks of 


the warmth of their climate ; the 


impetuoſity of their imagination 


carried them often heyond the 
bounds of truth, nature, and even 


_ Poſſibility; and it is the love of 


the marvellous, rather than the de- 
fire of perfection, that appears in 
their moſt ſublime productions. 
The ſtyle of the Greeks, who 
lived under a milder government, 
and a mote temperate ſky, is full 
of images drawn from nature in 
her moſt pleaſing forms, and is 
truly pittore/que, without being ro- 
mantic. Nature ſeems to have 
iven them ſuch a happy conſtitu- 
tion of body and mind as enabled 
them to diſcern and ſelect the true 


- beauties of each ſubject. 


The Grecian colonies of Afia 
Minor were peculiarly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the excellence of their cli. 
mate, Their language, enriched 
with an abundance of vowels, was 
ſingularly remarkable for its har- 
mony and flexibility. Theſe co- 
lonies produced the firſt poets ; 
they were the cradle of hiſtory 
and philoſophy ; they gave birth 
to Apelles, the painter of the 
Graces, But accidental circum- 


| ſtances hindered the gifts of nature 


from coming to maturity and per- 


'RE.G1S:T £ nl 


con ſi erable de ree of vigour 


fection in theſe happy * 
their ſituation in the nan 
hood of | Perſia, whole wn 

wer was inceſſantly oa 

encroaching -upon the del 
and diſturbing the tranquillity 
feeble ſtates, prevented the Bl 
and arts from fixing their 
among them, or coming tg} 


confiſtence, They fled ara 
to Athens, which having wal 
its haughty 2 became, it 
ſame time, center of lh 
taſte, and ſcience, _ * 
That the Italians h 
ral talent for the fine arts, ll 
all thoſe productions in whit 
nius and invention are print 
concerned, is a fact of when 
can doubt. Our author eat 
their artiſts wich thoſe ol 
Britain, and thinks. thats 
mer ſurpaſs the latter wn 
of imagination. In hizzall 
the images employed by 
lian poets are more denn 
better delineated, and man 
ceptible of being thrownrape 
canvas, than thofe WW 
in the Engliſh poets, "Wl 
truly ſublime, ſays M 
man, but he is aſtonilhingy 
his images (which m 
pared with thoſe bea 
ory who were cha 
eed, but reſembled neal 
man form) have no anal 
nature "2 
It muſt not be cone 
theſe obſervations, thakal 
Italy alone we diſconny 
lent or natural turn 
arts; this talent is to 
other nations, but many 
and had Holbein and Bl 
favoured with an opp 


improving their taſte Bl 
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ke ancients, they would have 
japs diſputed the pre-eminence 
a Corregio, a Titian,. or a Ra- 


d, 


;ſeurſe to prove the antiquity of 

be Enolifþ t * ing, A rom 

rich, and Latin, were derived 
m the Engliſh; 4 the tauo 
poſthumous v 

wift's works. 


\URING the reign of parties, 
ſor about forty years paſt, it 
melancholy con tion, to 
rve how Philology: hath been 


ng employment of the greateſt 
ors, from the reſtoration of 
ting in Europe. Neither do 
nember it, to have been culti- 
d, fince the revolution, by any 
perſon with great ſucceſs, ex- 
our illuſtrious modern ſtar, 
Richard Bentley, with whom 
republic of learning muſt ex- 
3 as mathematics did with Sir 
Newton. My ambition hath 
nally been tempted, from my 
youth, to be the holder of a 
light before that great lumi- 
3 which, at leaft, might be of 
little uſe during thoſe ſhort in- 

„ while he was ſnuffing his 
1 or peeping with it under a 


y preſent attempt is to aſſert 
ntiquity of our Engliſh tongue; 
» as I ſhall undertake to 
by invincible arguments, 
vaned very little for theſe two 
nd fix hundred- and thirty- 
years paſt. And my proofs 
e drawn from etymology ; 
in I ſhall uſe my readers 
fairer than Pezrow, Skin- 


s of Dean 


eted, which was before the 


- d hy 
a 


- For tte YEAR 763. 4 


ner, Vorſtigan, Bamden, and many 
other ſuperficial pretenders have 
done. For I will put no force upon 
the words, nor defire any more fa · 
vour than to allow for the uſual ac- 
cidents 2 the avoid 
a cacophonia. ' - 
* think, I can make it maniſeſt 
to all impartial readers, that our 
language, as we now ſpeak it, was 
originally the ſame with thoſe of 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Ro» 
mans, however corrupted in ſuc- 
ceeding times by a mixture of 
barbariſms. I ſhall only produce, 
at preſent, two inſtances among a. 
thouſand from the Latin tongue. 
Cloaca, which they interpret a ne 
eeſſary-bouſe, is altogether an Eng- 
liſh word, the laſt letter a being, 
by the miſtake of ſame ſcribe, trans- 
ferred from the beginning to the 
end of the word, In the primitive 
raphy it is called @ claac, 
which had the ſame fignification g 
and ſtill continues fo at Edinburgh 
in Scotland; where a man in a c/oacs 
or cloak, of large circumference 
and length, carrying a convenient 

veſſel under it, calls out, as he 
through the ſtreets, Iba has need 
of me ? Whatever cuſtomer calls, 
the veſſel is placed in the corner of 
the ſtreet, the c/oac, or a cloak, 
ſurrounds and covers him, and thus 
he is caſed with decency and ſe» 

crecy. | 
The ſecond inſtance is yet more 
remarkable. The Latin word Tur+ 
pit ſigniſieth naſty, or filthy. Now 
this word Turpis is a plain com- 
poſition of two Engliſh words ; 
only, by a ſyncope, the laſt letter 
of the firſt ſyllable, which is 4, is 
taken out of the middle, to pre- 
vent the jarring of three conſo- 
nants together: and theſe two 
Engliſh words expreſs the mo# 
unſeemly 


* 


f 1 
Dient lan 
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. uuſeemly excrements that belong to 
man. {A : e 
But although 1 could produce 
many other examples, equally 
convineing, that the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans ori- 


ginally ſpoke the ſame language 
which we do at preſent; yet I 


bave choſen to confine - myſelf 


chiefly to the proper names of 
perſons,” becaufe I conceive they 
will be of greater weight to con- 
firm what I advance; the ground 
and : reaſon: of thoſe names being 
certainly owing to the nature, or 
ſome diſtinguiſhing action or qua- 
lity in thoſe perſons, and conſe- 
quently expreſſed in the true an- 
guage of the ſeveral peo- 


Pe. | 
- I will begin with the Grecians, 
among whom the moſt ancient are 
the great leaders on both fides in 
the fiege of Troy. For it is plain, 
from Homer,” that the 'Trojans 
ſpoke Greek as well as the Gre- 


cians. Of theſe latter Achilles was 


the moſt valiant. ' This hero was 
of a reſtleſs unquiet nature, never 
giving himſelf any repoſe either in 
peace or war; and therefore, as 
Guy of Warwick was called a 
Kill-cow, and another terrible man 
a Kill-devil, fo this general was 
called 4 K:llea/e, or deſtroyer of 
eaſe ; and at length, by corruption, 
Achilles. 

Hector, on the other fide, was 
the braveſt among the Trojans. 
He had deſtroyed ſo many of the 
Greeks, by hacking and tearing 
them, that his ſoldiers, when they 
ſaw him fighting, would cry out, 
Now the enemy will be hackr, 
now they will be rore.” Ar laſt, 
by putting both words together, 
this appellation was given to their 
leader, under the name. of Hack- 


T 1 


tore; and, for the more commag 
dious founding, Hector. 
Diamede, another. Grecian, ch 
tain, had the boldneſs to fight wi 


Venus, and wound her ; where. 
upon the goddeſs, in a rape, ov. d 
dered her ſon Cupid to 4 e. 
hero be hated by all women, fe- n b 
peating it often that be hopld al . 
@ maid; from whence, by a (nal hy T 
change in orthography, he y — 
called Diomede. And it is to be 
obſerved, that the term Mai * 
head is frequently, at this rel . 
2. applied to perſons of tithe 1 8 
« Ajax was, in fame, che next * 
Grecian general to Achilles. The is 
derivation. of his name from 4 10 4 
Jakes, however aſſerted by gef , 
authors, is, in my opinzon, ve * F 
unworthy both of them, and of Which 
the hero himſelf; I have chef n 
wondered to ſee ſuch learned meg Ver 
miſtake in ſo clear à point. Thi or 
hero is known to have been a mu - * 
intemperate liver, as it is ua * 
with ſoldiers; and, although tee a 
were not old, yet, by converse 7 
with camp-ftrollers, . he had ga by, wh 
pains in his bones, which he pe ur, D. 
tended to his friends were ou . 
Age-aches ; but they telling the i The 
about the army, as the vulgar vi. . 
ways confound right pronunciation. En, 
he was afterwards known by 00 0... deſc 
ther name than Ajax. of that h 
The next I ſhall mention h e, beia 
dromache, the famous wife of He 1 1 
tor. Her father was a Scotch g frenpth 
tleman, of a noble family il t chief 
fiſting in that ancient Kingman 2 
But, 'being a ſorergner in Tro fro wa 
to which city he led ſome of et to þ 
countrymen in the defence en . par 
Priam, as Dictys Cretenſe rute of 
nedly obſerves; Hector ſell i l ay char 


with his daughter, aud the fav 


N on 


dine was Andrew Mackay. © The 
yourg lady was called by the ſame 
nume, only a little ſoftened to the 
Grecian accent. Wen, 

Ahyanar was the fon of Hector 
Andromache-. When Troy 
was taken, this young prince had 
his head cut off, and his body 
thrown to ſwine. From this fatal 
accident he had his name; which 
hath, by a peculiar good fortune, 
been preſerved entire, 4 fy, an 


ax. 

Mars may be mentioned among 
theſe, becauſe he fought againſt 
the Greeks. He was called the 
god of war; and is deſcribed as a 
ſwearing, ſwaggering companion, 
and a great giver -of rude language. 
For, when he was angry, he would 
ay, * Kiſs my a—/e, My a—/c in 
2 band-box, My a—/c all over :” 
Which he repeated ſo commonly, 
that he got the appellation of My 
-,; and, by a common abbre- 
vation, Mars; from whence, by 
leaving out the mark of elifion, 
Mars. And this is a common prac- 
tice among us at preſent; as in the 
words D'anvers, D'avenport, D'an- 
by, which are now written Dan- 
ers, Davenport, Danby, and many 
others. 

The next is Hercules, otherwiſe 
tailed Alcides. Both theſe names 
ve Enpliſh, with little alteration ; 
nd deſcribe the principal qualities 
of that hero, who was diſtinguiſhed 
for being a ſlave to his miſtreſſes, 
and at the ſame time for his great 
ſrenpth and courage, Omphale, 
bis chief miſtreſs, uſed to call her 
lovers Her cullies; and, becauſe this 
dero was more and longer ſub. 
* to her than any other, he was 
n 2 particular manner called the 
ef of her cullies ; which, by an 


aly Change, made the word Her- 


4 
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tules, His other name Aides was 
given him on account of his prow- 
eſs: for, in fight, he uſed to rike 
on all fides, and was allowed on all 
Ades to be the chief hero of his age. 
For one of which reaſons he Was 
called All fider, or Acid; but 
I am inclined to favour the former 

opinion. | F 

A certain Grecian youth. was a 
great imitator of Socrates ; which 
that philoſopher obſerving, with 
much pleaſure, ſaid to his friends, 
There is an Ape o'mine own days.” 
Aſter which the young man was 
called Epaminondas, — proved to 
be the moſt virtuous perſon, as well 
as the greateſt general of his age. 
 Ucalegon was a very obliging 
inn-keeper of Troy. When a gue 
was going to take horſe, the land- 
lord took leave of them with this 
compliment, ** Sir, I ſhall be glad 
to ſee you call again. Strangers, 
who knew not his right name, 
caught his laſt words; and thus, 
by degrees, that appellation pre- 
vailed, and he was known by no 
other name even among his neigh- 
bours. 

Hydra was a great ſerpent which 
Hercules flew. His uſual outward 
garment was the raw hyde of a 
lion, and this he had on when he 
attacked the ſerpent; which, there- 
fore, took its name from the ſkin : 
the modeſty of that hero devolv- 
ing the honour of his victory up- 
on the lion's ſkin, calling that 
enormous ſnake the Hyde-raw ſers 
pent. | 

Leda was the mother of Caſtor 
and Pollux ; whom Jupiter embrac- 
ing in the ſhape of a ſwan, ſhe /aid 
a couple of eggs ; and was therefore 
called Laid a, or Leda. 

As to Jupiter himſelf: it is well 
known that the ſtatute and ee” 

0 
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of this heathen in the Roman- 
catholic countries, reſemble thoſe 
of St. Peter, and are often taken 
the one for the other. The reaſon 
is manifeſt; for, when the empe- 


rors had eſtabliſhed chriſtianity, 
the heathens were afraid of ac- 


knowledging their heathen idols 
of the chief od, and pretended it 
was only a of the Je Pe- 


ter. And thus the principal hea» 
then god came to be called by the 
ancient Romans, with very little 
' Alteration, Jupiter. 1 * 

The Hamadryades are repreſented 
by miſtaken antiquity as nymphs of 

e groyes. But the true account 
is this: They were women of Ca- 
-labria,, who dealt in bacon; and, 
living near he ſea fide, were uſed 
to pickle their bacon in ſalt-wa- 
ter, and then ſet it up to dry in 
the ſun, From whence they were 
properly called Ham-a-dry-a-days, 
and, in proceſs of time, miſ- ſpelt 
Hamadryades. | 5 
Neptune, the god of the ſea, had 
his name from the Tunes ſung to 
him by Tritons, upon their ſhells, 
every neap or nep tide. The word 
is come down to us almoſt uncor- 
rupted, as well as Tritons, his ſer- 
vants; who, in order to pleaſe 
their maſter, uſed to zry all zones, 
till they could hit upon that he 
liked. 

Ariſtotle was a Peripatetic philo- 
ſopher, who uſed to inſtruct his 
ſcholars while he was walking, 
When the lads were come, he 
would ari/e to tell them what he 
thought proper ; and was therefore 
called Ariſe to tell. But ſucceeding 
ages, who underſtood not this ety- 
mology, have, by an abſurd change, 
made it Ariſtotle. 

Ariflophanes was a Greek come- 
Giav, ſull“of levity, and gave him- 
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ſelf too much freedom 3 which g 
a graver people not ſcruple iy fy 
that he had a great deal of ay gut 
in his writings : and theſe ward 
often repeated, made acceeding 
ages denominate him Arifepbing 
Vide Rn. Antig. 4. iv. ' 

| Alexander the Great. was 
As ſoon as his cooks heard he w 
come bome to dinner or ſupy 
they called aloud to their under 
officers, All eggs under the Gray 
Which, repeated every day at 500 
and evening, made ſtrangers thin 
it was that prince's real name, an 
therefore gave him no other; 1 
poſterity bath been ever ſince und 
the ſame deluſion. 

Pygmalion was a perſon of ve 
low ftature, but great volour; whi 
made his townlmen call him 5 
my lion and ſo it ſhould be ſpelt 
although the word hath ſoffers 
leſs by tranſcribers than many ( 
thers. 
i Archimedes was a moſt famoi 
mathematician. His ſtudies 
quired much filence and quiet: 
his wife having ſeveral maids, the 
were always diſturbing him w 
their tattle or their buſineſs; w 
forced him to come out every 16 
and then to the ſtair-head, and 
© Hark ye maids, if you will 
be quiet, I ſhall turn you. out 
doors.” He repeated theſe word 
Hark ye maids, ſo often, that 
unlucky. jades, when they found 
was at his ſtudy, would ſay, tl 
is Hark ye maids, let us ſpeak ſoft 
Thus the name went through 
neighbourhood ;; and, at laſt, git 
ſo general, that we are ignorant 
that great man's true name 4" 
day. 

Strabo was a famous geg 


pher; and to improve bus 2 


habitan 
tame o 
the for: 
wus, a 
w and « 

Havi 
clans d. 
hall ne 
ducing 
ans, a 


3 


tes, as the writers of his life in- 
frm us; who likewiſe add, that 
he affected great niceneſs and fine- 
ry in his cloaths : from whence 
people took occaſion to call him 
the Stray beau; which future ages 
have pinned down upon him, very 
much to his diſhohour. 

Pelaponngſus, that famous Gre- 
dan peninſula, got its name from 
Greek colony in Afia the Leſs; 
nany of whom going for traffic 
thither, and finding that the in- 
habitants had bur one well in the 
town of * * ® ®, from whence 
certain porters uſed to carry the 
water through the city in preat 
pails, ſo heavy that they were of- 
ten forced to ſet them down for 
aſe; the tired porters, after they 
had ſet down the pails, and want- 
ed to take them up again, would 
call for aſſiſtance to thoſe who 
were neareſt, in theſe words, Pai 
oj, and eaſe us. The ſtranger 
Greeks, hearing theſe words re- 
peated a thouſand times as they 
paſſed the ſtreet, thought the in- 


tame of their country, which made 


wa, a manifeſt corruption of Paz/ 
w and eaſe us, | 
Having mentioned ſo many Gre- 
tans to prove my hypotheſis, I 
hall not tire the reader with pro- 
lucing an equal number of Ro- 
mans, as I might eaſily do. Some 
key will be ſufficient. 

Cæſar was the greateſt captain 
of that empire: the word ought 
bo be ſpelt Ser/er, becauſe he /er/ed 
on not only moſt of the known 
world, but even the liberties of his 
Wn country: ſo that a more pro- 
Fr appellation could not have been 
ren him. 

Vor. VIII. 


cle. 


uubitants were pronouncing the 


the foreign Greeks call it Pelopon- 
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univerſity of Athens, wherewith 
his enemies in Rome uſed to re- 
proach him ; and, as he paſſed the 
ſtreets, would call out, O Cijer," 
Cifer 0! a word ſtill uſed in Cam- 
bridge, and anſwers to a ſervitor in 
Oxford. 

Anibal was ſworn enemy of the 
Romans, and gained many glori- 
ous victories over them. This 
name appears at firſt repeating to 
be a metaphor drawn from tennis, 
expreſſing a ſkilful: gameſter, who 
can take any Ball; and is very juſt- 
ly applied to ſo renowned a com- 
mander. Navigators are led into 
a ſtrange miſtake upon this arti- 
We have uſually in our fleet 
ſome large men of war, called the 
Anibal with great propriety, be- 
cauſe it is fo ſtrong that it: may 
defy any ba/l from a cannon, And 
ſuch is the deplorable ignorance 
of our ſeamen, that they miſcall it 
the Honey-ball, 

Cartago was the moſt famous 
trading city in the world; where, 
in every ſtreet, there was many a 
cart going, probably laden with 
merchants goods, Vide Alexander 
ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the 
word Cartago. 

The word Roman itſelf is per- 
fectly Engliſh, like other words 
ending in man or men, as Hang- 
man, Drayman, Huntſman, and 
ſeveral others. It was formerly 
ſpelt Row-man, which is the ſame 
with Waterman. And therefore, 
when we read of Jefta (or, as it 
is corrupily ſpelt, GH Roma- 
norum, it is to be underſtood of 
the rough manner of jeſfing uſed. 
by watermen ; who, upon the fides 
of rivers, would row man or um. 
This I think is clear enough to con- 


vince the moſt incredulous. 
3 Man- 


1 


Ia former times ſchool- 


„* | C ; 
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| 1 was the name of Fella; by which they mehl, 


natured man, which he ob- 
tained by a cuſtom of catching a 

eat number of mice, then ſhut- 
ting them up in a room,and throw- 
ing a cat among them. e 
which his fellow. citizens called 
him Mice and throw puſs. The 
reader obſerves how much the or- 
thography hath been changed with- 
out altering the ſound: but ſuch 
depravations we owe to the injury 
of time, and proſs ignorance of 
tranſcribers, 

Among the ancients, fortune- 
telling by the ſtars was a very beg- 
garly trade, The profeſſors lay 


upon ftraw, and their cabins were 


covered with the ſame materials: 
whence every one who followed 


that myſtery was called 4 fraw- 


hodger, ot a lodger in ſtraw; but, 
in the new-fangled way of ſpelling, 
Hſftrologer. 5 
It is remarkable that the very 
word Dipthong is why Engliſh. 
oys were 
chaſtiſed with thongs faſtened at 
the head of a flick. It was ob- 


ſerved that young lads were much 


puzzled with ſpelling, and pro- 
nouncing words where two vow- 
els came together, and were often 
corrected for their miſtakes in that 
point, Upon theſe occaſions the 


maſter would dip his thongs (as we 


now do rods) in p—; which made 


that difficult union of vowels to be 


— 


called Dipt hong. 

Bucehalus, the famous horſe of 
Alexander, was ſo called becauſe 
there were many grooms employed 
about him, which f/el/ozvs were al- 


ways 6% in their office; and, be- 


cauſe the horſe had ſo many C&/4 
fellows about him, it was natuial 
ſor thoſe who went to the ſtable 
ts fav, Let us yo to the 4/5 


to ſee that princes horſe. And, in 
' proceſs of time, theſe words were 


abſurdly applied to the animal it- 
12 2 was thenceforth ſtyled 

2% fellows, and very improper| 
Baaghball, A 

I ſhalf vow bring a few proofs 
of the ſame kind, to convince my 
readers that our Engliſh language 
was well known to the Jews. 

Mofes, the Eger leader of thoſe 
people out of Egypt, was in pro- 
priety of ſpeech called Mow ſear 
down in the middle, to make a parh 
for — Iſraelites. 

Abraham was a perſon of 
bones and "uſer and * 
walker, which made the people 
ſay, he was a man (in the Scotch 
phraſe, which comes neareſt to the 
old Saxon) of a bra ham; that 
is, of a brave ſtrong ham, from 
whence he acquired his name. 


The man whom the Jews called 


Balam was a ſhepherd ; who, by 
often crying Ba to his lambs, wa 
—_—_— called Baalamb, or Ba- 
am. | 

Jſaac is nothing elſe but Hes 
ale; becauſe the Talmudiſts re- 
port that he had a pain in his eyes. 
Vide Ben Gorion and the Targum on 
Genefrs, 

Thus I have maniſeſily proved, 
that the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Jews, ſpoke the language we 
now do in England; which is 
an honour to our country that [ 
thought proper to ſet in a true 
light, and yet hath not been done, 
as I have heard, by any other 
writer, 

And thus I have ventured (pet- 
haps too temerariouſly) to conti. 
bute my mite to the learned world; 


from whoſe candour, if | m 


hope to receive ſome approbation. 
il 


it may probably | give me encou- 
tagement to proceed on ſome other 


ere ſpeculations, if poſſible, of greater 
u- importance than what I now offer; 
led which have been the labour of 
rly many years, as well as of conſtant 
watchings, that I might be uſeful 
wofs to mankind, and particalarly to 
my mine own Country, 
ape 422 My 
hoſe BW D:(ription of a Rape-threſbing, in 
1 the * North-Riding of T: l ie ; 
ſear from a letter by the rev. Mr. 


Comber to the publiſhers of the 
Muſeum Rufticum. 


rong | 
firm T is the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, in 
eople this part of the world; to 
cotch receive no money for any part 
o the of the labour of threſhing of 
that rape: but theg the farmer is 
from obliged to treat all who come, 
*. not only with meat but drink, in- 
called ſomuch that he makes a fee/?, and 
0, by this for all comers. He brews 
„ ſeveral quarters of malt; he kills 
Ba- a fat beaſt and ſeveral ſheep; he 
| has his oven more than once filled 
t He with pies, puddings, and bread; 
is re- he has a fiddler at every cloth; 
eyes. he has barrels of ale ready 
um on broached near every cloth, and 
perſons to attend, that every 
1 =" may »be ſupplied to his 
8, wiſh, 
age ue For fear he ſhould be obliged 
1 to have more than one day, (the 
tha | 


expence of which is ſo great, as 
to fall ſomewhere between ten and 
teen pounds), he not only invites 
all his relations, friends, acquain- 
tance, and neighbours near, but 
even at ſome. diſtance: and there- 
tore, if the propoſed day, of which 
they have notice ſome time before, 
prove rainy, it is a terrible leſs to 


world; 
] may 


5bation, 
it 
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muſt be entertained. 

The conſequence of this is, that 
the farmer has always. great num- 
bers of uſele/5, troubleſome, and ex-" 
penſive gueſts. Every man who 
brings his flail from any diſtance, 
briags his wiſe, his daughter, or 
both, or even little children, to 
partake of the feaſt. 

Another bad conſequence is, 
that almoſt every man is ambitious 
of being a threſher, which is a 
work he may make almoſt as light 
as he pleaſes; and when t lere are 
more threſhers than ſufficient, they 
confound both each other and the 
attendants, who cannot bring the 
rapes, or remove the ſtraw or ſeed 
for them, The farmer has often 
not influence enough to purſuade 
theſe volunteer idlers, rather than 
workers, to become bearers rather 
than F hreſbers, though the former 
are abſolutely neceſſary to find the 
latter work. - He 1s obliged to 
obſerve ſome meaſures with theſe 
ſhameleſs people, whom he mult 
conſider as gueſts and friends, 
though they do much more harm 
than good, and are indeed only dee 
weurers. For this reaſon he is ob- 
liged to appoint ſeveral friends of 
experience and ſome authority, 
who can decently take more liber- 
ty than himſelf, and ſometimes 
uſe reproaches, and vent, from 
time to time, ſuch ſage maxima 
as this: Every minute is an 
Baur; that is, it is equally pre- 
civas as an hour at another time; 
or, „ all of you in a minute can do 
what one would in an hour.” By 
theſe means, a field of twelyz 
acres has been often threſhed in a 
ſingle day. is 

Fhe numbers of people on the 

S 2 feld 


him; for the people who come 


* 
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ſeld are ſuch, that the farmer fre- 

quently knows not the greater 
part, nor dares he aſk them their 
names, or places of abode, as ſuch 

a queſtion would be thought a vio- 
lation of hy/pitality, and ſecure to 
him, and perhaps his deſcendents, 
the name of mier. Such are the 
obſtacles, above hinted at, to a 
reform in this ſhameleſs practice. 

Many people come to the field fo 

, well dreſſed, thay their dreſs is a 

Plain proof they do not intend to 

work. A neighbour of mine is 

thought to have had three hundred 
people, or more, on his field. As 
it is impoſſible to entertain theſe in 
any farm-houſe, the farmer erects 
long croſs tables, formed of planks 
laid 'over firkins, on ſome dry 
ant- hill near his houſe, and, 

i he can, under ſhade, The very 

people employed in preparing and 

conducting 
derable number. 

. + The fight of theſe preparations 
for dinner, and the defire of hav- 
ing nothing to do but to eat, drink, 
Ang, and dance, are the ffrongeſt, 
.nay, almoſt only inducements to the 
tumultuous multitude to finiſh the 

Work, which is, indeed, com- 

7 — in a very few hours. They 


in at ten or eleven in the morn- 
ing, and end at two or three in 
the afternoon. From this time, 
all is a ſcene of riotous merriment. 
Though the graver people retire 
ſooner, the wilder ſtay till next 
morning, or at leaſt till they have 
drank the farmer dry. 
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the feaſt are a conſi- 


One great inconvenience attend. 
ing our method of threſhing of 
rape, regards not the farmer who 
threſhes, but the public; and this 
1s, the drawing a vaſt number of 
uſeful hands and eyes, both the 
workers and the ower/eers, from 
country buſineſs, eſpecially our 
hay-harveſt, in a whole track of 
country; ſo that, if we happen 
to have three or four rape-fields 
in our neighbourhood, it is in- 
credible how much we ſuffer in 
our hay, &c. eſpecially if the 
weather proves catching, as it has 
been remarkably this year, 

Another great inconvenience at- 


tending this method of threſhin 


is, that the damp weather, whi 
often prevents threſhing, ſpoils 
the freſh meat provided, and puts 
the farmer to the expence of new 
proviſions. I have known a far- 
mer provide three times. 

The laſt inconvenience which I 
ſhall mention 1s, that all comers 
turn their horſes into the farmer's 
ground neareſt to his houſe, which 
is almoſt always his cow-paſture; 
and forty or fifty hungry horſes, 
or even a much leſs number, do 
him infinite dam there, eſpeci- 
ally if his paſture be not /arge and 
avell grown. I have endeavoured, 
gentlemen, to perform the offer 
made by, 

Your humble ſervant, 


Tuo. Comnts, jun. 


Eaſt-Newton, 
Auguſt 21. 1764. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD or CHEVY:CHASR. © 


From the ingenious Mr, Percy's Reliques of AN CIENT ENGLISH: 
POETRY ; with that gentleman's obſervations upon this Curious piece | 


of antiquity. | 


| never heard the old ſong of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet: and yet * it” is ſang but 


by ſome blinde crowder, with no e voice, than rude ftile 3+ 
and cobweb of that uncivill | 


which being ſo evill aparelled in the du 


age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindare? 


The fine heroic fong of CEVT-C HASE has ever been admired by come 
petent judges. Thoſe genuine flrotes of nature and artle/; paſſion, which. 
have endeared it to the moſt fimple readers, have recommended it to the 
refined ; and it has equally been the amuſement of ozr childhood,” and the 


favourite of our riper years, 3 MS 41: 
Mr. Addiſon has given an excellent critique * on this.wery popular bale. 
lad, but is miſtakes with regard to the * of our preſent copy 5 fbV , 


thin, if one may judge from the flyle, cannot be older than'the tims of E 
beth, and was probably auritten after the elogium of Sir Philip Sidney 
perhaps in conſaguence of it. I flatter myſelf, I have here recovered "#h# 


bine antique poem : the true original Jong, which appeared rude u © 


the time of Sir Philip, and cauſed him to lament, that it war ſo evi 

appareiled in the rugged garb of antiquity.” We 
This curioſity is printed from an old mang/cript, at the end of Hearne" , 

preface to Gul. Newbrigienſis Hiſt. 1719. 8 vo. vol. 1. To the MS. Copy" 


is ubjoined the name of the author, R1CHaRD SHEALE + ; whom Hearne . 


bad jo little judgment as to ſuppoſe to be the ſame with a R. Sheale, who 
Was living in 1588. But whoever examines the gradation of 


and idiom in the following volumes, will be convinced that this is the pro- 
auction of an earlier poet. It is indeed expre/sly mentioned among Joms = 


Sſedtator, Ne 70. 74. 


+ Subſcribed, after the uſual manner of our old poets, expliceth [exphicit] 


woth Enchard Sheale. 
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very ancient fongs in an old book intituled, The Complaint of Scotland , 
(fol. 42.), under the title of the HuxnT1s os CHEver, where the twh 
Jollowing lines are alſo quoted; | 2 * ng 


The Perſſee and the Mongumrye mette +. 
That day, that day, that genfil day 1: 


Which, the" not quite the ſame as they fland in the ballad, yet differ not 
, more than might be owing to the author's quoting from memory. Indeed, 
abe ver confiders the flyle and orthography of this old poem, will not bt 
inclined o filace, it lower thay the time of Henry FT : at on the other band 
the mention of James the Scottish king ||, with one or two Anachre- 
mms, forbid us to offign it àn earlier date. King James I. who was pri- 
in this kingdom at the death of bis father *, did not wear the crown of 
Scotland till the ſecond year of owr Henry VI“, but before the end of that 
long reign a third had mounted the throne f. A ſucceſſion of two or three 
Jameſes, and the long detention ¶ one of them in England, would render 
the name familiar to the Engliſh, and diſpoſe a poet in thoſe rude times to 
give it to any Scottiſh king he 9 to mention. a 
So much fer the date of this old ballad : with regard to its ſubject, alibo 
it bas no countenance from hiſtory, there is room to think it had originally 
Some foundation in * It was one of the laws of the marches frequently 
renewed between the lauo nations, that neither party ſhould hunt in the 
other's borders, without leave rom the proprietors or their deputies g. 
There bad long been a rivalſhip between the tauo martial families of Percy 
and Deuglas, which, heightened by the national quarrel, nuſt have pro- 
' Auced frequent challenges and firuggles for ſuperiority, petty | invaſions of 
their reſpecti ve domains, and ſharp conteſts for the point of honour ; which 
.<vould not always be recorded in hiſtory. Something of this hind wwe may 
Suppoſe gave riſe to the ancient ballad of the HunTinG a! ThE CHE» 
VIAT ||. Percy carl of Northumberland had wowed te hunt for three days 
in the Scottiſb — ewithout condeſcending to aft leave from Earl Douglas, 
evho was either lord of the foil, or lord warden of the marches. ' Douglas 
ond not fail to reſent the inſult, and endeavour to repel the intruders by 
force : this would naturally produce a ſharp conflict beraueen the tauo partits: 


done of the earlieſt production: of the Scottiſh preſs, now to be found. The 
title page was wanting in the copy here quoted 3 but it is ſuppoſed to have beer 
printed in 1540. See Ames, 4 „ | 
I See Pt. 2. v. 25. t See Pt, 1. v. 104. Pt. 2. v. 36. 140. 
* Who died Aug. 5. 1406. | : | 
James I. was crowned May 22. 1424. murdered Feb. 21. 1436-7. 
1 1460.— Hen. VI. was depoſed 1461 : reflored and flain 1471. ; 
1 Hem... . Concordatum eſt, quod, . NULLUS unius partis vel alters 
ingrediatur terras, boſchas, forreſtas, warrenas, loca, dominia quæcunque alicujus 
partis akterius ſubditi, cauſa venandi, piſcandi, aucupandi, diſportum aut ſola- 
tium in eiſdem, aliave quacunque de cauſa ABSQUE LICENTIA &jus . + ++ 
quem ... loca pertinent, aut de deputatis ſuis prius capt. & obtent. 
Vid Bp. Nicholſen's Leges Marchiarum. 1705. Sv. pag. 27. 51. | 
| This quas the original title, See the ballad, Pt. 1. v. 106. Pt. 2. 7 
* A ; : : , , ; . ont - 


, 
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bing of which, it is probable, did really 5 „ the not at ; 
_— L circumſtances recorded in the E for theſe A 
borrowed from the BATTLE OF OTTERBOURN, @ ven different event 
but which after-times would eafily confound with it, That battle might be 
owing to ſome ſuch previous affront as this of Curvy-Cnass, though it 
has eſcaped the notice of biflorians. Our poet has evidently jumbled the 
two events together : if indeed the lines * in which this miſtake is made, art 
not rather ſpurious, and the after inſertion of ſome perſon, who did not dif- 
tinguiſh betageen the two flories, | 

Hearne has printed this ballad without any diviſion of tanzas, in 
lines, as he found it in the old awritten copy : but it is uſual to find the di- 
tinfion of flanzas neglected in ancient MSS ; where, to ſave room, tavo or 
three verſes are frequently given in one line undivided. See flagrant inſtances 
in the Harleian Catalog. Ne. 2253. J. 29. 34. 61. 70. Caim. 


THrast FiRsT PakrmT, 


of HE Perſe owt of Northombarlande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he would hunte in the mountayns 
Of Chyviat within days thre, * 
In the mauger of doughte Dogles, 8 
And all that ever with him be. 


The fattiſte hartes in all Cheviat 
He ſayd he wold kyll, and cary them away; 
Be my feth, ſayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 
I wyll let that hoatyng yf that 1 may. — 


Then the Perſe owt of Banborowe cam, 
With him a myghtee meany-'; | 

With fifteen hondrith archares bald ; 
The wear choſen out of ſhyars thre, 


This begane on a monday at morn Is 
In Cheviat the hillys ſo he, 

The chyld may rue that ys un-born, 
It was the mor pitte. 


The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 

For to reas the dear, 20 
Bomen bickarte uppone the bent 

With ther browd afas cleare. 


\ 


* Vid. Pt. 2. v. 167 


Fer. g. magger in Hearne's MS. Per. 11. The the Perſe MS, Per. 13. 
Uchardes bolde off blood and bon*. MS. Ver 19. throrowe. A1. | 
S 4 Then 


YL" 


4 — 
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% = Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went ; 

8 e aol ror * ry | 

| rea- ES rowe the es oy 
For to kyll thear dear: EM _ 


"ths begene! in Chyviat the hyls b 

133 Yerly on a monnyn day; 

ZBDee that it drewe to the oware off none WL 
"64 "+4 A 8 fat hartes ded ther lay. 30 


The bone a mort uppone the bent, 

« The ſemblyd on ſydis ſhear ; 
To the quyrry then the Perſe went 
To ſe the bryttlynge off the deare. 


* cut m 


He ſayd, It was the Duglas promys - 35 
This day to met me hear; 

But I wyſte he wold faylle verament: 
A gret oth the Perle ſwear. 


At the laſte a ſquyar of Northombelonde 
. Lokyde at his hand fall ny, 40 

He was war ath the doughetie Doglas comynge ; 
With him a myghte meany, 


Both with ſpear, © byll,“ and brande : 
Vt was a myghti fight to ſe. 

Har yar men both off hart nar hande _ - 45 
Wear not in Criſtiante. 


The wear twenty hondrith ſpear-men good 
; Withouten any fayle ; 
The wear borne a-long be the watter a Twyde, 
'Vth bowndes of Tividale. 50 


Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, he ſayde, 
And to your bowys tayk good heed ; 
For never ſithe ye wear on your mothars borne | 
Had ye never io mickle need. 


The dougheti Dogglas ona ſtede 55 
He rode his men beforne ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 
% A bolder barne was never born. L 
X ' 59, 
& MS, 


F. 31. blwe a mot. MS. V. 42. myghtte. MS. pain. F. 43. brylly. M. 
. 48. withowrte . . . ſeale. MS, V. 52, boys lock ye tayk, MS. J. 54. ned. A. 
P. 56. att his. MS, 


Tel 


I 115 a 
. Ms. 
Tel 


LY 


ul, 3 
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Tel me © what” men ye ar, he ſays, 


Who gaye youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays in the ſpyt of me? 


The firſt mane chat ever him an anſwear mayd, 
Vt was the good lord Perſe : nk 


We wyll not tell the what* men we ar, he ſays, 6g. 


Nor whos men that we be; 
But we wyll hount hear in this chays 
In the ſpyte of thyne, and of the. 


The fattiſte hartes in all Chyviat 
We have kyld; and caſt to carry them a-way. 70 
Be my troth, ſayd the doughte Dogglas agayn, 
Ther- for the ton of us ſhall de this day. 


Then ſayd the doughtè Doglas 
Unto the lord Perſe : | 
To kyll all thes giltles men, ©. 
A- las! it wear great pitte, | 


But, Perſe, thowe art a lord of lande, 
I am a yerle callyd within my contre; _ 
Let all our men uppone a parti ſtande, 
And do the battell off the and of me. 80 


Nowe Criſtes cors on his crowne, ſayd the lord Perſe, 
Who; ſoever there - to ſays nay. 

Be my troth, doughtè Doglas, he ſays, 
Thow ſhalt never ſe that day. 


Nethar in Vnglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 85 
Nor for no man of a woman born, | 
But and fortune be my chance, 
I dar met him on man for on. 


Then beſpayke a ſquyar off Northombarlonde, 
Ric. Wytharynton was his nam; 90 
It ſhall never be told in Sothe-Vnglonde, he ſays, 
To kyng Herry the fourth for ſham. | 


I wat youe byn — lordes twa, 
I am a poor ſquyar of lande; 


& MS, V. 88. on, . t. ne. V. 93. ]. MS. 


Or whos men that ye be; | 4 60 


F. 59. whos. MS. 5. 64. whoys. MS. V. 71. agay. MS. 7. 81, fayd the 


Pwyll 


— — . — = em... — — 
. ——̃ — — yen 


F. 17. boys. MS. V. 18. 
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I wyll never ſe my captayne fyght on a fylde, ö 
And ſtande — and — on, 2 9 


But whyll I may my weppone welde, 


I wyll not « fay? both harte and hande. 


That day, that day, that dreadful day : 
The firſt y1T here I fynde. F 


100 
And you wyll here any mor athe hontyng ache Chyviat 


- Yet ys ther mor behynd. 
Tnz 5: cond Parr. 


HE Thgiie men hade their bowys yebent, 
Ther hartes were good yenoughe ; | 

e firſt of arros that the ſhote off, 

Seven ſkore ſpear-men the ſloughe. 


Yet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 5 
A captayne yenoughe 

And chat was ſene verament, 
For he wrought hom both woo and wouche. 


The Dogglas pertyd his oft in thre 

L ebeft ch * 
With ſuar ſpeares off my ghttè tre 

The cum in on every ſyde. - 


- Thrughe our Vngglyſhe archery 


Gave many a wounde full wyde; 
Many a doughete the garde to dy, 15 
Which ganyde them no pryde. 2 


The Unglyſhe men let thear bowys be, 


And pulde owt brandes that wer bright, 
It was a hevy ſyght to ſe 


Bryght ſwordes on baſnites lyght. 20 


Thorowe ryche male, and myne-ye-ple 
Many ſterne the ſtroke downe ſtreght. 


| Many a freyke, that was full fre, 


Ther foot dyd lyght. 


V. rex. you... . . hountyng. MS, V. 3. firſt, i. e. fight. V. 5. byddys. Ms. 
by Is p. 21. throrowe. MS. V. 22. may 


briggt. MS 


cheſten off pryde, 19 
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At laſt the Duglas and the Perſe met, 25 
Luk to captayns of myght and mayne; - 
The ſwapte togethar tyll the both ſwat 
With ſwordes, that wear of fyn myllan. 


Thes worthe freckys for to fyght 

| Ther-to the wear full fayne, 

Tyll the bloode owte off thear baſnetes ſprente, 
As ever dyd heal or rayne. FY 


Holde the, Perſe, ſaid the Doglas, 
And i' feth I ſhall the brynge 

Wher thowe ſhalt have a yerls*wagis 35 
Of Jamy our Scottiſh kynge. > 


Thoue ſhalt have thy ranſom fre, 
I hight the hear this thinge, 
For the manſullyſte man yet art thowe, 
That ever I conqueryd in filde fightyng, 40 


Nay *« then” ſayd the lord Perſe, 
I tolde it the beforne, * 
That I wolde never yeldyde be 
To no man of a woman born. 


With that ther cam an arrowe haſtely 43 
Forthe off a mightie wane, © 
Hit hath ſtrekene the yerle Duglas 
In at the breſt bane. | 


Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe 

The ſharp arrowe ys gane, | 50 
That never after in all his lyffe days = 

He ſpake no words but ane, | 
That was, Fyghte ye, my myrry men, whyllys ye may, 

For my lyff days ben gan. | 3 


The Perſe leanyde on his brande, SORE og 
And ſaw the Duglas de; | | 
He tooke the dede man by the hande, 
And ſayd, Wo ys me for the! 


9 
1 
I! | 
U 
1 


To have ſavyde thy lyffe I wolde have pertyd with, © 
My landes for years thre, as ek 
For a better man of hart, nare of hande 
Was not in all the north countre, 


nw -. ea — 
”o 5 — — _ 


4 


* 26, to, i. . favs, Ihid. and of. MS. F. 32. ran. MS, Pp: 33. helde. MS. 
35. Scottiſh. MS. V. 49. throroue. MF. | 
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Off all that ſe a Skottiſh knyght, 


Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
He ſawe the Duglas to the deth Was ®yght ; 
He ſpendyd a ſpear a truſt tre 


He rod uppon a corkare 
Throughe a hondrith archery, 

He never ſtyntyde, nar never blane 
. 


He ſet uppone the lord Perſe 
A dynte, that was full ſoare; 5 


With a ſuar ſpear of a,myghte 
Clean thorow the 41 the Perſe bore, 


Athe tothar ſyde, that a man myght ſe, 
A large cloth yard and mare: 


Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Criſtiantè, 


Then that day ſlain wear thare. 


An archer off Northomberlonde 
Say ſlean was the lord Perſe, 

He bar a bende-bow in his hande, 
Was made off truſti tre: 14 


An arow, that a cloth 
To th harde ſtele h 1 = 
A dynt, that was both fad and ſoar, 
He fat on Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 


The dynt yt was both ſad and foar,” 
That he of Mongon-byrry ſete; 

The ſwane-fethars, that his arrowe bar, 
With his 1 blood the wear wete. 


Ther was never a freake wone foot wolde fle, 


But ftill in ſtour dyd ſtand, 


Heawyng on yche othar, whyll the myght dre, 


With many a bal-ful.brande,. 
This battell ne in Chyviat 


An owar befor the none, 


he battell was — half done. 


| i .when even-ſong bell was rang 


4. ber. MS. v. 78. ther. MS, J. do. on, i. . 6. ſawe, M 
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The tooke . on' on ethar hand 
Be the lyght off the mone; ' 109 
Many hade no ſtrength for to ſtande, 
D Chyviat the hillys abone. 


Of fifteen hondrith archars of Ynglonde 
Went away but fifti and thre ; 
Of twenty hondrith 2 of Skotlonde, 105 


But even ſive and 


But all weare ſlayne Cheviat within: 
The hade no ſtrengthe to ſtand on he: 
The chylde may rue that ys un- borne, 
It was the mor pittè. 110 


Thear was ſlayne withe the lord Perſe 
Sir John of Agerſtone, 
Sir Roger the hinde Hartly, 
Sir Wyllyam the bold Hearone. WO 


Sir Jorg the worthe Lovele 115 
A knyght of great renowen, | 
Sir Raff the ryche Rugbs 
With dyntes wear beaten dowene. 


For Wetharryngton -my harte was wo, | 
That ever he ſlayne ſhulde be; 120 
For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
He knyled and foug £ on hys kne. 


Ther was ſlayne with the dougheti Duglas 
Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, | 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worthe was, 125 
His fiſtars ſon was he : 


Sir Charles a Murre, in that place, 
That never a foot wolde fle; 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was, 
With the Duglas dyd he dey. 130 


80 on the morrowe the wayde them byears 
Off byrch, and haſell ſo gray”; 
Many wedous with.wepyng tears, 
Cam to fach their makys a-way, - 


I 


„ 84. V. oz. abou, MS. V. 108. 8 . by. MS, V. 115. lsule. MS. V. 121. 
in o, i t. in do. F. 18. Vet be 5 „ „ kny, MS, Fe dan gay. MS. 
Tivydale 


The 


* 
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Tivydale may carpe off care, _ 130 
Northombarlond may mayk grat mone, 
For towe ſuch captayns, as ſlayne wear thear, 
On the march perti ſhall never be none. 


Word ys commen to Edden-burrowe | 
To Jamy the Skottiſhe kyng, W tA 
That dougheti Duglas, lyf-tenant of the Merches, 
He lay flean Chyviot with- in. ; 


His handdes dyd he weal and wryng, 5 7 

He ſayd, Alas, and woe ys me being wi 

Such anothar captayn Skotland within, 145 Moft 

He ſayd, y-feth ſhuld never be. Chace, a 

| Worthies. 

Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone K Ve 

Till che fourth Harry our kyng, Hen Tr 

That lord Perſe, leyff- tenante of the Merchis, and bis / 
He lay flayne Chyviat within. 150 


God have merci on his ſoll, ſayd kyng Harry, 
Good lord, yf thy will it be! 

I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde, he ſayd, 
As good as ever was hne: | 

But Perſe, and I brook my lyffe, 155 
Thy deth well quyte ſhall be. 


As our noble kyng made his a-vowe, 
Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 
For the deth of the lord Perle, 
He dyde the battel of Hombyll-down : 160 


Wher ſyx and thritte Skottiſh knyghtes 

4 | On a day wear beaten down : 

Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 
Over caitill, towar, and town. 


This was the hontynge off the Cheviat; 165 
That tear begane this ſpurn: 

Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe, 
Call it the Battell of Otterburn, 


At Otterburn began this ſpurne 

Uppon a monnyn day: 170 
Ther was the dougghte Doglas ſlean, 

The Perſe never went away. 


F. 136. mon, MS, V. 138. non. 92S, V. 146. ye ſeth, . JV. 149. chef 
tennante. 24S, Ther 
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Ther was never a tym on the march partes 

Sen the Doglas and the Perſe met, 
But yt was marvele, and the rede blude runne not, 


* 


As the reane doys in the ſtret. 


Theſue Chriſt our balys bete, 
And to the blys us —_— 
Thus was the hountynge of the Chevyat : 
God ſend us all good endyng ! 18 


„ The flyle of this ballad is uncommonly ed and uncout h, o ing to its 
bring writ SES coarſeſi and broadefl Arn Dialect. 

Moft of the ſurnames in this poem, as avell as in the modern ſong of Chevy 
Chace, will be found either in the lifts belonging to the northern counties in Fuller's 
Warthies, or ſubſcribed to treaties preſerved in Nicholſon's Laws of the Borders. 
Seealſo Crawfur d's Peerage. 

The battle of Hombyll-down, or Homeldon, wwas fought Sept. 14. 1402, (anno 3. 
Hen. IV.) wherein the Engliſh, under the command of the E. of Northumberland, 
and bis ſon Hotſpur, gained a complete victory over the Scots. | 


ODE for the NEW YEAR, Fan. 1. 1965. 


By William WHITEHEAD, E/; Poet Laureat. 


8 AC RE D to thee, 
O Commerce, daughter of ſweet liberty, 
Shall flow the annual ſtrain !— 
Beneath a monarch's foſtering care 
'Thy fails unnumber'd ſwell in air, 
And darken half the main. 
From every cliff of Britain's coaſts 
We ſee them toil, thy daring hoſts 
Who bid our wealth increaſe, 
Who ſpread our martial glory far, — 
The ſons of fortitude in war, 
Of induſtry in peace. 


On woven wings, 
To where, in orient clime, the grey dawn ſprings, 
To where ſoft evening's ray 
Sheds its laſt bluſh, their courſe they ſteer, 
Meet, or o'ertake, the circling year, 
Led by the lord of day. 
Whate'er the frozen poles provide, 
Whate'er the torrid regions hide 
From Sirius” fiercer flames, 
Of herb, or root, or gem, or ore, 
They graſp them all, from ſkore to ſhore, 
And watt them all ro Thames. 
When 
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| When Spain's proud pendants wav'd in weſtern ſkies, 
When Gama's fleet on Indian billows hung. 
In either ſea did Ocean's genius riſe, 
And the ſame truths in the ſame numbers ſang. 
« Daring mortals, whither tend 
Theſe vain purſuits ? forbear, forbear ! 
Theſe ſacred waves no keel ſhall rend, 
No ftreamers float on this ſequeſter'd air ! 
Yes, yes, proceed, and conquer too: 
Succeſs be yours : But mortals, know, 


\ = Know, ye raſh adventurous bands, 
To cruſh your high blown pride. 
Not for yourſelves, or native 5 
Vou brave the ſeaſons, and you ſtem the tide. 
Nor Betis', nor Iberus' ſtream, 
Nor Tagus with his golden gleam, 
Shall inſolently call their own | 
The dear-bought treafures of theſe worlds unknown. 
A choſen race to freedom dear, | 
Untaught to injure, as to fear, 
By me conducted, ſhall exert their claims, 


Shall glut my great revenge, and roll them all to Thames,” OD E 


ODE for bis MAI ES T Y's Biara-Dar, 
June 4. 1765. 


By W1LLIAaM WrrTEHEAD, Eq; Peet Laureat, 


I. g 
\ ALL to the roſy moro, whoſe ray 
To luſtre wakes th' auſpicious day 
8 Which Britain holds ſo dear 
To this fair month of right belong 
The feſtive dance, the choral ſong, 
And paſtimes of the year. 
Whate' er the wint'ry colds prepar'd, 
Whate'er the ſpring but faintly rear'd, 
Now wears its brighteſt bloom; 
A brighter blue enrobes the ſkies, 
From laughing fields the zephyrs riſe 
On wings that breathe perfume. 
The lark, in air that warbling floats, 
The wood birds, with their tuneful throats, 
The flreams, that murmur as they flow, 
'The flocks, that rove the mountain's brow, 
The herds, that thro* the meadows play, 
Praclaim tis naturc*s holiday II. And 


Yor, v 
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And ſhall the Britiſh re 
Nor thrill through all its trembling firing, 
With oaten reed, paſtoral flute, 
| Whillt every vale reſponſive rings? 
To Him we pour the grateful lay, 
Who makes the ſeaſon doubly gay; 
For whom, ſo, late, our lifted eyes 


2 OL 


Wich tears beſought the pitying ſkies, 
And won the cherub Health to crown _ 
A nation's prayer, and eaſe that breaſt 


Which feels all forrows but its own, 
And ſeeks, by bleſſing to be bleſs d. 
Fled are all the ghaſtly train, 
Writhing pain, and pale diſeaſe ; 
. Joy reſumes his wonted rei 
The ſunbeams mingle with the breeze, 
And his on month, Which health's gay livery wears, 
On the ſweet proſpect ſmiles of 125 228 years. 
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s Birth-day ; ; qoritten by Benjamin Victor, Eſq; 


ODE for bir M, 
1155 22 the Caſtle bf Dublin. 
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RECiTATIVE. 
E pow'rs, that on the virtuous wait, 
Ye guardians of the good and great; 
itious hear Britannia's pray'r, 
be her Monarch ſtill your care. 
So W. 
Be the day for ever ſung, 
When the Royal Hero ſprung ; 
Let the hours which blefs the year, 
In their whiteſt robes appear | 
And around them fportive move 
ren and Liberty, and Love 
RECITATIVE, 
Hark ! already they proclaim 
In welcome ſhouts great George's name. 
Louder and louder the glad murmur grows; 
Riſing in each boſom fo ell 
Martial tranſport, public zeal ; 
And joy in ey'ry aſpect glows. 
o N &. 
Bleſſir i with unſparing hand 
Kindly ſcatter'd thro? the land! 
T 


V. 
Ani 


And 


Yor, VIII. 


. 
« 


n the departure for England of her Serene. Highneſs the Prince Cu at- 
 LoTTE of Mecklenburg Strelitz, betrothed to his Britannic Majeſty. 


An ODE, tranſlated from the German of Mrs. Karſch “, er Durbach. 


For an account of this celebrated German poeteſs, ſee this vol. p. 42. TF 
ubove is the firſt ſpecimen of her works that has yet appeared in Engliſh vere. 
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Commerce thriving !- 
rts reviving ! 
deur growing ! 
Plenty flowing ! 
Peace and pleaſyre 
Without meaſure ! 
Theſe are glories of the day! / 
Theſe are marks of George's ſway! 
REciTATIVE. 
Thee, ſurely, 2 Heav'n deſigu'd 
To make a choſen people bleſt; 
And ſent thee forth for human- kind, 
To give the weary'd nations reſt ! 
SONG. 


Britain's great Aber: 2 grace 
ge o 


Europe's only ple I. 
Wealth in golden currents flowing! 
onqueſt all her laurels ſtrewing 5 
Wronps redrefling ! 
Ev'ry blefling | 
On the happy realms beſtowing ! 
22228 -RBciTATLIVE. . 
May Heav'n that glorious life maintain 
Long, mighty Prince, for Europe's peace! 
And all the virtues of thy reign* 
Survive thee in thy Royal race. 
# Dene, 
May each returning ſeaſon ſhed 
New glory, wealth, 
New joy, new health,, . 
New bleſſings on thy ſacred head! 
CHORUS. 
Conqueſt ſtill thy toils rewarding ! 
_ Ev'ry muſe thy deeds recording! 
That remoteſt times may know, 
What to Heav'n and Thee we owe. 


POLLO, in yon azure ſkies, 
His radiant car delays, 
And ſtoops, with pleaſure and ſurpriſe, 
On Britain's queen to gaze, p 


Elbe! 


FPoor the YEAR 15652 
Elbe's banks are crowded, while his flood 
With ſhips is cover'd o'er ; 
She with a look benign and good; 
Departing, views the ſhore. 


Her miles, whene'er the paſſes by, 
_ Amidſt our grief impart 
Delight to rol. admiring eye, 
And rapture to each heart. 
With gold the burniſh'd galley glow'd, 
All gorgeous to the view, | 
Which Egypt's queen down Cydnus row'd; 
The Roman to ſubdue; 
Yet ſhe; tho' fair, deſerv'd far le 
The homage of mankind ; 


Humanity and nature dreſs 


Our Charloite's fairer mind. 


Her gallant navy thro* the main 
"Now cleaves its liquid way ; 
There to their queen a choſen train 
Of nymphs due rev'rence pay. 


Europa, when convey'd 9 
To Crete's diſtinguiſh'd ſhore, | 

Greater attention fcarce could prove, 
Or be reſpected more. 


Around are ſportive dolphins ſeen, 
And wondering Neptune cries, 

4% She rivals Pallas in her mien, 
„And Juno in her eyes.“ 

The billows mutmur hymns of praiſe, 
Their ſhells the Tritons ſound 

% How much the ſceptre which ſhe ſwe#ys 
„(They ſing) with dliſs be crown'd.” 


Th' Almighty ruler of the ſphere 

* Reſtrains each boiſt'rons wind; 
he ſky, the ſurges, all appear 
Unruffled, like her mind. 


Germania's wiſh, Germania's prayer, 


Borne by propitious gales, 
To England's coaſts her way prepare, 
And ſpeed her flying fails. 
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On the death of Prince HEN Y Brunſwick, killed in Weſtphalias 


July 20. 1761. 


With theſe maternal cries each ſhade, 


Ah! in the thick-embattled plain, 

Where fame, where valour calls, 
Nor youth, nor danger can reſtrain 
His ardour — fee ! he falls! 


'Thus in the morn a blooming flow'r 
Beholds bright Phebus riſe, 

But cloſes at his ſetting hour, - 
Declines its head, and dies. 


By an immortal“ brother taught, 
With juſt ambition warm'd, 

The hero like a veteran fought, - 
And deathleſs deeds perform'd. 


The beauteous treſſes of his hair, 
Which o'er his ſhoulders flow'd, 

Were all diſhevell'd by the air, 
And all with duſt beſtrew'd. 


The foe now fled—elate with joy, 
And glory in his view, 

On conqueſt's wings th' exulting boy 
Was eager to purſue, 


Thus from the lion's dreaded force 
A wounded tyger flies; 

But ah ! amidſt his rapid courſe 
He bleeds, he falls, he dies! 


In ſad remembrance, let the plain; 
Where ſtream'd the warrior's gore, 
Its ſanguine purple hue retain 
Till time ſhall be no more! 


The Hereditary prince of Brunſwick, 


4s ODE, tranſlated from the German of the ſame Lady: 


60 HERE is he? where is Henn laid? 
W «« My tears ſhalt bathe his wound;“ 


Thus, 


For the YE AR 1763. 


Thus, by a ſkilful workman's aim, 

Late tow'ring to the ſky, 

A cedar falls; deſign'd to frame 
An idol-deity, 


Which ſoon the worſhip of mankind, 
And incenſe, ſhall receive: 

My hero thus in every mind 
Immortaliz'd ſhall live. 


Dauntleſs, as when he charg'd his foes 
Embattled in the field, 

He view'd that tyrant, to whoſe blows 
Youth, valour, virtue yield. | 


With a victorious laurel crown, 
Freſh blooming on his head, - 
Grac'd with a warrior's beſt renown, 

He for his country bled. 


Should any mortal now enjoy 
Old Moſchus' vocal ftring, 

Let him its ſweeteſt notes employ, 
Young Henry's death to fing : 


And on his tomb this ſolemn truth, 
Confeſs'd by all, declare, 

His God he ſought in early youth, 
„% Though like Adonis fair.“ 


Epigram on Mr. HarLEyY being flabbed byGvurscards 


Written by Biſhop ATT®RBURY. 


EVOTUM ut cordi ſenſit ſub pectore ferrum 
| D Immoto Harlzus ſaucius ore ſtetit; 
um tamen huic lætà gratatur voce Senatus, 
Confuſus ſubitd pallor in ore ſtetit; 
O pudor! O virtus! partes quam dignus utraſque 
Suſtinuit, vultu 2 laude pari. 


Thus, | T 3 
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To any Miniſter or great Man. 


WW Hetber you lead the patriot band, 
Or in the claſs of courtiers ſtand, 
Or prudently prefer | 
The middle courſe, with equal zeal 
To ſerve both king -and common-weal, 
Your grace, my lord, or'fir! 
Know, miniſter ! whate'er your plan, 
Whate'er your politics, great man, 
You mult expect detraction; 
Though of clean hand and honeſt hea 
Your greatneſs muſt expect to ſmart 
Beneath the rod of faction. 
Like blockheads, eager in diſpute, 
The mob, that many-headed — 
All bark and bawl together, 


For continental meaſures ſome, 


And ſome cry, Keep your troops at hom 
And ſome are pleastd with neither. * 
Lo! a militia guards the land; 
Thouſands applaud your ſaving hand, 
And hail you their protector; 
While thouſands cenſure and defame, 
And brand you with the hideous name 
Of ſtate-quack or projector. 


Are active, vig'rous means preferr'd ? 

Lord ! what harangues are hourly heard 
Of waſted blood and treaſure ! | 

Thea all for enterprize and plot, 

And, pox o'this unmeaning Scot ! 

If cautious be your meaſure. 

Corruption's influence you deſpiſe; 

Theſe lift your glory to the ſcies, 
Thoſe pluck your glory down ; 

So ſtrangely diff” rent is the note 

Of ſroundrels that have right to vote, 
And ſcoundrels that have none. 

Ye then who guide the car of ſtate, 

Scorning the rabble's idle prate, 

Proceed as ye defign'd ; | 

In rugged ways, the reins and ſteeds 


Alone the ſkilful driver — 


Nor ſtays to cut behind. 


Advict 


ace 


For the YEAR 176g. 
Advice to the Marquis of Rocxixonau, wpon a late occaſion, 


By an OLD CouxriñX. 


\ 


58 


- 


E LL may they, Wentworth, call thee young, 
What hear and feel! fift right from wrong, 

And to a wretch be kind! 

Old ſtateſmen would reverſe your plan, 

Sink, in the miniſter, the man, 


And be both deaf and blind! 


If thus, my lord, your heart o'erflows, 

Know you, how many mighty foes - 
Such weakneſs will create you? 

Regard not what Fitzherbert ſays, 

For tho? you gain each good man's praiſe, 
We older folks ſhall hate you. 


| You ſhould have ſent, the other day, 
G - k, the player, with frowns away, 
—_—_ ſmiles but made him bolder * 
hy would you hear his ſtrange a 
Which dar'd to make a ſtateſman fee! ? , 
I would that you were older! 


, You ſhould be proud, and ſeem diſpleas'd, + 
Or you for ever will be teaz'd, q 
Your houſe with beggars haunted : 
What, ev'ry ſuitor kindly ug'd ? 
If wrong, their folly is excus'd, 
If right, their ſuit is granted. 


From preſſing crowds of great and ſmall, 

To free yourſelf, give hopes to all, 
And fail nineteen in twenty: 

What, wound my honour, break my word“ 

You're young again.—You may, my lord, 
Have precedents in plenty ! 


Indeed, young ſtateſman, 'twill not do. 
Some other ways and means purſue, 
More fitted to your ſtation! 


"280 


Dedication of the ficond Edition of the Caſtle of Otranto, to the R.. 
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What from your boyiſh freaks can ſpring? 


Mere toys !—The favour of your kin 
And love of all the nation. — 


Hon. Lady Maar Coxk. 


HE gentle maid, whoſe hapleſs tale 
"Theſe melatcholy pages ſpeak ; 
e fail 


Say, gracious lady, fhall ſh 
To draw the tear adown thy check? 


No; never was s thy pitying breaſt 
Inſenfible to human woes : 

Tender, though firm, it melts, diſtreſt 
For weakneſſes it never knows, * 


Oh ! guard the marvels I ex 

Of fell Ambition ſcourg en 

From Reaſon's peevi 

Bleſs'd' with thy ſmile, my dauntleſs fail 

1 dare expand to Fancy's gale, 
For ſure thy! ſmiles are Fame, - H. W. 


A” 


Extea# from MARRIAGE, an ODE. 


O no one favour'd race confin'd, 
The virtues of our nobler kind 
All ranks alike may claim; 
Iſſue as fair, and brave, and wiſe, 
As the high lineage of the ſkies, 
May bleſs an humble dame, 


The charms that ſoften manly grace, 


The ray that beams in woman's face, 
The ſympathy of mind, 

Penote—whate'er their various lot, 

Whether a palace or a_cot— 
The mates by heav'n defign'd.. 


For the YEAR er 


ut peeviſh age, and 
A0 — da 2 divide 
Thoſe links, which, — drew 
To union dear, congenial loves : 
The fire condemns what God approves, 
And n is la. 


Far other maxims form'd our ſtate ; 
All orders mix'd of low and great 
Compos'd th' harmonious frame. 
Firm hath the mighty fabric ſtood, 
And Britain boaſts her mingled blood, 
In many a deathleſs name. ; 


Free ſhould the ſons of freedom wed, 

The maid by equal fongneſs led, * 
Nor, heaping wealth on wealth, 

« Youth pine in age's wither'd arms, f 

—— polluting charms, 

And — blaſting health, 


But houſe for houſe, and grounds for grounds, 
And mutual bliſs in balanc'd pounds, 
Each parent's thoughts employ : 
Theſe ſumm'd by Wingate's ſolid rules, 
Let fools, and all the ſons of fools, 
Count leſs ſubſtantial joys! 


And yet no niggard care confines 

The child indulg?d—Lo ! India's mine: 
Flame in the daughter's dreſs; _ 

As NN ſhines the laviſh ſon ; 

No luxury refus d. —but one, 


Domeftic bappimeſe, | 
The victim comes in rich attire, 
Pragg'd, trembling, by her ruthleſs fire, 
Thy child, O monſter ! fave ; 


Better the ſacrificing knife, | 
Plung'd in her boſom, end that life 


hy fatal paſſion gave! 


With torch inverted Hymen ſtands, 

The furies wave their livid brands ; 
Wild horror, pale diſmay : 
ft pity drops the melting tear, 

And ſtful ſatyrs grinning leer, 

1 Sure of their ſtin'd prex. 


| 
ix 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wo ſan 


The glow-worm ſp 
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The (not fp the filering prieſt low ties 
ures, 
— in'd. 
More aal had ſome — fell, 
Some miniſter of fin and hell 
The ſacred rites profan'd. 


Go, wedded pair! all blithe and 
"_ virgins ſtrew dhe lowery w % 


nd crown na power: 
Invok'd the — coat 3 


— o ſhall a leſs Line deſcend, 
Heir to Your wretched fate. 


EVENING. 


HE ſun now bl , 
f And all Ag J a edn 580 79M 
All on a“ hill's 1 inis 


Whoſe wealthy proſſ pe retches =p 
I ve ſit, and al — ; 
Obſerve calm even tide.come on. 

The Lag B lark has cas d her, ſong. 


ſweetly all day long ; 
The hinds, their labqur at an end, 


With whiſtling footſteps homeward. hend; 
The ſhepherd now — r 
Secures his flock from harm and cold; 


The ſmoke . from village: tops is 3 
The ſhadows lengthen ade 2 3 


The herds now Jow 9 — u: 
8 


A pleaſin Rilineſ? round me 
New fade from ſight the hills ; gs plains E 
On diſtant ſwampy heath Lſee 

A will-a-wiſp— — he, 

Who to next hamlet bende his way! 

That glimpſe will lead him. far aſtray: 

The ſcreaming ſcreech-· -i ſtrains her throat, 
I fear her miſchief-boding note : 

Now awful night has =_ 'd the "ob 
And gloom ſucceeds the ede here 


| Hark! tis the tolling bell 1 4 x7 


It ſpeaks too plain the paſſing dier: 
* Denby's, near Darking in Surry. 


Trom 


For che YE AR 2/65. 
From ſuch ſad ſounds I'll, haſte away, 
To ſocial chat, and chearfal play, 
And gladly change for mirth and folly, 
Loathſome, hated melancholy. | 


LINES in Praiſe of M18 T n. 
By Mr. Wo r v. 


ET others, anxious for a laſting name, 
* Bow down ſubmiſſive at the gate of fame; 
Immortal wreaths beſeech her to entwine, 

And make their future memories divine; 
What boots the bubble praiſe that fame can give, 


That praiſe unheard, when they no longer live 


As to myſelf, when I reſign my breath, 
And lie extended in the houſe of Deach, 
I value not what friend (if friend I have) 


Wich fading flowers may idly dreſs my grave ;] 


Or who a while may quote — lays, 
And kindly give ſome little ſhare of praiſe : 
So little fond of what the world calls Fame, 
As dies my body, ſo I wiſh my name. 


Mean while, each briſk emotion as 1 feel, 
Pl pay with mirth, and trip up Sorrow's heel. 


Sure ſome blithe ſpirit ſmil'd upon my birth; 
For fince I rambled on this ſpeck of earth, 


I've loyd to laugh, tho' Care ſtood frowning by, 
And pale Misfortune roll'd ber meager eye. 


While eaſy Conſcience builds-her eaſy neſt 
Within my boſom, and fits there at reſt, 
Why not indulge the ſallies of the foul ? 
Why ſtop the tides of pleaſure as they roll? 
Shall-peeviſh veterans, of rigid mould, 
Who think all wiſdom center'd in the old, 
Shall ſuch (though aged merit I reyere) 
Blockade my fancy in its bold career ? 
No: —light of heart, as long as health remains, 
And guides her puppet ſpirits through my veins ; 
Thro' life's thick buſtle I will edge my way, 
And join the laughing chorus of the day: 
Though ſhort-liv'd wit ſhould ridicule my name, 
And ftrive to brand me with the mark of ſhame ; 
Though fools, who form no judgment of their own, 
Whom nature never meant to think alone; | 


Who deal out praiſe at random, or condemn 


(or right, or wrong, 'tis all the ſame to them); 


% 
9 


- 


Though 
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Though ſuch inſult me, calmly ſhall I fit, 
And prin at folly, as I laugh at wit. 
With juft ſo much religion in my heart, 

As will, I truſt, ſecure my deathleſs part; 
With pure contentment ever in my ſight, 
That makes the weight of poverty ſeem light ; 
With two ſuch friends, ye grave ones, tell me why, 
Tell me, in ſober ſadneſs ſhall I cry ? 


Qu1x's Soliloguy, on ſeeing Duke Humphry at St. Alban 


Plague on Egypt's art, I ay ! 
Embalm the dead ! on ſenſeleſs clay 

Rich wines and ſpices waſte ! 

Like ſturgeon, or like brawn, ſhall I 

Bound in a precious pickle lie, | 

Which I can never taſte ? 


Let me imbalm this fleſh of mine, 
With turtle fat and Bourdeaux wine, 
And ſpoil th* Egyptian trade ! 
Than Humphry's duke more happy I. 
Embalm'd alive, old Quin ſhall die 
A A mummy ready made, D. G. 


— 


4 ROLOGUE written by David Garrick, E: and polen b 
- Mr. Love, on opening the New Theatre on Richmond-Green. 


HE ſhip now launch'd, with neceſſaries ftor'd, 
Rigg'd, mann'd, well built, and a rich freight on board, 
"All ready, tight and trim, from head to poop, 

And by Commiſſion made a Royal Shop, | 

May heav'n from. tempeſts, rooks, and privateers, 

Preſerve The Ricamony !—Give her, boys, three cheers. 

' Three huzzas behind, 
Queen Mas, our Shakeſpeare ſays, and I believe him ; 
In ſleep haunts each vain mortal to deceive him, 

As in her hazle nut ſhe lightly trips, | 

By turns o'er eyes, ears, | foe tg noſe, and lips, 

Each quicken'd ſenſe ſuch ſweet enchantment ſeizes, 
We hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, touch—whate'er ſhe pleaſes. 
Look round this houſe, and various proofs you'll ſee, 
Strong glaring proofs that Mas has been with me. 


She 


4 


hen by 


For the YEAR 1965. 
She caught me napping—knew where I was vain, 
And tickled ev'ry fibre of my brain: 
Deep in my muſing (deep as I was able) 
Methought I ſaw her driving tow'rds my table, 
She whiſk*d her chariot o'er my books and ſhelves, 
And at my ſtandiſh ſtopp'd her tiny elves : 
What are you ſcribbling there ?——quick, let ne fee ! 
Poh 1—leave this ngn/enſe, and along with me /! 
I grinning bow'd— Bright Star of Lilliput, 
Shall I not crown you in your hazle nut ? 


She ſmil'd, and ſhewing me a large-ſiz'd hamper, 


Get into this, my friend, and then we'll camper ; 

I for this frolic wanting quick digeſtion, 

Sent to my tongue, poſt-hafte, another queſtion z 
But crack ſhe went, before that I could afk it, 
She in her ſtage—I Falſtaff, in the baſket ; 

She wav'd her wand, then burſt in fits of laughter, 
To ſee me rolling, bounding, tumbling after ; 
And I laugh'd too; —Could you of laughing fail, 
To ſee a minnow towing of a whale ? 

At laſt we reſted on a hill hard by, 

With a ſweet vale to feaſt the glutton eye: 

PII fhew you more, ſhe ſaid, to charm and move us, 
And to the Gardens, quick as thought, ſhe drove us; 
Then pointing to the Shede — There, there they are; 
Of this moſt happy Le, the happieſt pair 

Oh! may thoſe virtuous raptures never ceaſe, 
Nor public cares diſturb their private peace ! 

She figh'd—and like the lightning was ſhe ſeen 
To drive her chariot o'er this fav'rite Green; 
Strait to this ſpot—where ſhe infus'd ſuch things, 
Might turn the heads of twenty Playhouſe Kings; 
But fear diſperſing all my golden dream, | 
But I juſt entering on this Fairy-ſcheme ; * 

With wild ſurpriſe I caſt my eyes about, 

Deluſion ends—and now I wake to doubt: 

O may the dream be realiz'd by you! | 
Your ſmiles can make this viſion falſe, or true. 
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pkins, Prompter, and Mrs. Hop 
Enter, ſpeaking to Mr. Hopkins at the Stage Door, 


A Y—but I muſt, I muſt, indeed, Papa * 
| Pray, let me go !—what figaifies mamma? 


Coming forwards, eurt/es. 


Your ſervant, gentlemen I your ſervant, ladies! 
Papa's the prompter —but to ad my trade is ; 
And tho' my fize is ſmall, my years but few, 
I'll warrant, be ſhall find  krow my Cue. 


Females of 128 have leave to tattle: 
Why may not I then, hike my elders, prattle ? 
Mamma indeed cries, Huſh, you little elf! 

«« Prithee be ſilent I'll talk all myſelf.” 
— Bur let her know, my tongue as her's is nimble, 
And I had rather uſe it than my thimble 

Had rather goflip, ſpeak a part, or wheedle, 
Than darn, or wound my fingers with a needle, 

A ſempſireſs ? No. A princeſs let me be, 

In all the pomp and ſtate of tragedy! —- 

A princeſs, with a page, and ſweeping train, 

A bowl, a dagger, and a lover ſlain! 

Oh, how I'll rant! how loud I'll be ! and glibber, 
Than Yates, or Pritchard, Bellamy, or Cibber ! 
If for the buſkin you object my Ae, 

Why Garrick's /ittle—but has piercing = ; 
And ſo have I--But I'm too young, you'll {ay 
Ah, Sirs ! I ſhall grow older ev'ry day : 
And they that now my faint endeavours ſpare, 


Miſs int ber Teens ſhall thank them for their care. 


PROLOGUE e to Much Ado about Nothing, adi by cov 


mand of his Majefly, by Mr. Garrick. 


ITH doubt,—joy—apprehenfion almoſt dumb, 
Once more to face this awful court, I come; 
Leſt Benedict ſhould ſuffer by my fear, 
Before He enters, I myſelf am here. 


EPILOGUE. Ie, 4 the Thatre Rat in Drury Lone, April 36; 


65, by Miſs Hopkins, à CB 9 fix Jears old, at the Benefit of Mt, 


30. 
Ut. 


com- 


For the YEAR 165. 
I'm told (what flatt'ry to my heart !) that s 
Have wiſh'd to ſee me, hay have preſs'd it too. | 
Alas ! *twill prove another Much Aub. 
I, like a boy who long has truant play'd, 
No leſſon got, no exerciſes made, 
On bloody Monday take my fearfal ſtand, 
And een eye the birchen-ſcepter'd hand. - 
"Tis twice twelve years fince Hrſt the ſtage I trod; 
Enjoy'd your ſmiles, and felt the critics rod; 
A very nine-pin I, my Page-lfe through, 
Knock'd down by wits, ſet up apain 1 
In four- and- twenty years, the 17 5 
Is it not long enough to play the fool ? 
To prove it is, permit me to repeat : 
What late I ded in pafſii thro; h the ſtreet: 
A youth of parts, with ladies by his fide, 
Thus cock'd his glaſs, and cone i it ſhot my pride.; 
Tis he, by Jobe! grown quite a clumſy fellow ; 
He's fit for nothing—but a Punthinello ! | 
O yes, for comic ſcenes, Sir Joht—no further; 


He's much too fat — for battles, rapes, and murder! 


Worn in the ſervice, you my faults will ſpare, 

And make allowance for the wear and tear. 
The Chelſca penſioner, who, rich in ſcars, 

Fights o'er in prattle all his former-wars ; 


Though paſt the ſervice, may the young ones teach, 


To march preſent— to ſire and mount the breach. 
Should the drum beat to arms, at firſt he'll grieve 
For wooden leg - loſt eye — and armleſs ſleeve; 

Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and ſwells his cheſt: 
"Tis for my king, and, zounds, I'll do my beſt! © 


The PARTING. La PAR TEN Zz A4. 
From Metaſtaſio. 


DIE U, my fair! this hapleſs day 
Tears me from all my joys away, 
Remov'd from Love and thee : 
Who knows, O—cauſe of all my pain, 
If thou wilt hear me once complain, 
Or loſe one thought on me ! 


The audience. 


Yet, 


' 


1. 
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Yet, to regain my loſt | | 
penſive mind ſhall ſoothe its woes, 
or ever fix'd on thee; 


On thee ſhall every thought attend? 


But wilt thou ever condeſcend 

To fix one thought on me? 
On diſtant ſhores my mournful groans 
Shall aſk the melancholy ſtones 

Where can my charmer be ? 


From morn to eve my ſearch ſhall laſt ; 


But who can tell if thou wilt caſt 
One ſingle thought on me 

In fancied ſcenes, the happy | 

Where'thou and bliſs At i pd lot, 
My cheated mind ſhall ſee ; ; 

A thouſand thoughts ſhall wake my pain; 

But who can tell if thou wilt deign A 
To fix one thought on me! _ 


© There, ſhall I ſay, in yonder grove, 
« To all my tender tales of love, 
Diſdainful would ſhe be; 
Vet ſoon her gentle hand I preſs'd, 
Again, I hop'd ; but can her breaſt 
| © Retain one thought of me!” 


Where-&er thou goeſt, in every land, © 

What numerous ſlaves to thy command 
Thy conquering eyes ſhall ſee ! 

Ye Gods! who knows, if, fair and young, 

Thy heart, midſt ſuch a flattering throng, 
Will keep one thought for me ! 


Yet think thy lover's only aim 
Was a pure, generous mutual flame, 
And what his pains muſt be; 
Think what he feels at this farewell; 
Think, deareſt maid !—Ah! who can tel 
If e'er thou'lt think on me? 


LIBERTY, 


TY, 
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LIBERTY. LA LIBERTA, 


Newly tranſlated from Metaftaft. 


T* AN KS, Nicè, to thy treacherous arts, 

At length I breathe again; 
The pitying gods have ta'en my part, 

And eas'd a'wretch's pain: 
I feel, I feel, that from its chain 

My reſcued ſoul is free, 

Nor 1s it now I idly dream 

Of fancied liberty, 


” Extinguiſh'd is my ancient flame, 


All calm my thoughts remain ; 


And artful love in vain ſhall ſtrive 


To lurk beneath diſdain. 

No longer, when thy name I hear, 
My conſcious colour flies ; 

No longer, when thy face J ſee, 
My heart's emotions riſe, 


I ſleep, yet not in every dream 
Thy image pictur'd ſee; 

I wake, nor does my alter'd mind 
Fix its firſt thought on thee : 

From thee far diſtant when I roam, 
No fond concern I know ; 

With thee I ſtay, nor yet from thence 


Does pain or pleaſure flow, 


Oft of my Nice's charms I ſpeak, 
Nor thrills my ſtedfaſt heart; 

Oft I review the wrongs I bore, | 
Yet feel no inward ſmart, 

No quick alarms confound my ſenſe, 
When Nice near I ſee; 

Even with my rival I can ſmile, 

And calmly talk of thee. 


Speak to me with a placid mien, 
Or treat me with diſdain; - 
Vain is to me the look ſevere, | 
The gentle ſtqale as vain, , 5 
Von., VIII. : 9 / 
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Loſt is the empire o'er my ſoul, 
Which once thoſe lips poſſeſt; 
Thoſe eyes no longer can divine 


Each ſecret of my breaſt. 


What pleaſes now, or grieves my mind, 
What makes me ſad, or gay, 
It is not in thy power to give, 
Nor canſt thou take away : 
Each pleaſant ſpot without thee charms, 
The wood, the mead, the hill; 
And ſcenes of dulneſs, even with thee, 
Are ſcenes of dulneſs ſtill. 9 


udge, if I ſpeak with tongue ſincere; 

Thou fill — A =tow:, oh 0 
Great are the beauties of thy form, 

But not beyond compare: 
And, let not truth offend thine ear, 

My eyes at length incline - 
To ſpy ſome faults in that lov'd face, 

Which once appear'd divine. 


When from its ſecret deep receſs 
I tore the painful dart, 

(My ſhameful weakneſs I confeſs} 
It ſeem'd to ſplit my heart ; 

But, to relieve a tortur'd mind, - 
To triumph o'er diſdain, 

To gain my captive ſelf once more, 
I'd ſuffer every pain. 


7 


[Written 


Caught by the birdlime's treacherous twigs, 

To which he chanc'd to ſtray, - 
The bird his faſten'd feathers leaves, 

Then gladly flies away: 

His ſhorten'd wings he ſoon renews, 
Of ſnares no more afraid; 

Then grows by paſt experience wiſe, 
Nor is again betray'd. 


I know thy pride can ne'er believe 
My paſhon's fully o'er, 
Becauſe I oft repeat the tale, 
And ſtill add ſomething more :— 
"Tis natural inſtin& prompts my tongue, 
And makes the ſtory laſt, - 
8. As all mankind are fond to boaſt 
Of dangers they have paſt. 


_ ll Da Sie. 0..c}c cc. 7 or 
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The warrior thus, the combat o'er, 
Recounts his bloody wars, 
Tells all the hardſhips which he bore, 
% And ſhews 5 ancient ſcars. 
hus the glad ſlave, by profperous fate 
Freed — the ſervile r - 
Shews to each friend the galling weight, p 
Which once he dragg'd with pain. 


I ſpeak, yet ſpeaking, all my aim 
Is but to eaſe my mind; 

I ſpeak, yet care not if my words 
With thee can credit find; 

I ** nor aſk if my diſcourſe 

s e' er approv'd by thee, ' 

Or whether thou with equal cafe , 

Doſt talk again of me. 


I leave a light inconſtant maid, 
Thou'ſt loſt a heart fincere ; — 

I know not which wants comfort moſt, 
Or which has moſt to fear : a 

I'm ſure, a ſwain fo fond and true, 
Nice can never find ; 

A nymph like her is quickly found, 
Falſe, faithleſs, and unkind, 


7 STELLA, March 23, 1723-4. By Dean Swift, 


[Written on the day of her birth, but noe os the ſubject, whin I was 


feck in bed.) 


ORMEN TED with inceſſant pains, ' 
Can I deviſe poetic ſtrains ? 

Time was, when I could yearly pay 

My verſe on Stella's native day: 

But now, unable grown to write, 

I grieve ſhe ever ſaw the light. 

Ungrateful ; ſince to her I owe 

That I theſe pains can undergo. 

She tends me, like an humble ſlave; 

And, when indecently I rave, ; 

When out my brutiſh paſſions break, 

With gall in ev'ry word I ſpeak, _ 

She, with ſoft ſpeech, my anguiſh chears, 

Or melts my paſſions down with tears: | 

U 2 Although 


Although *tis eaſy to deſcry - | 
She — aſſiſtance — I; 
Yet ſeems to feel my pains alone, 
And is a Stoic in her own, 
When, among ſcholars, can we find 
So ſoft, and yet ſo firm a mind ? 
- accidents of life conſpire 

o raiſe up Stella's virtue higher; 
Or elſe, to introduce the reſt 
Which had been latent in her breaſt. 
Her firmneſs who could &'er have known, 
Had ſhe not evils of her own? 
Her kindneſs who could ever pueſs, 
Had not her friends been in di ? 
Whatever baſe returns you find 
From me, dear Stella, ſtill be kind. 
In your own heart you'll reap the fruit, 
Though I continge till a brute. 
But, when I once am out of pain, 
I promiſe to be good again: 
Meantime, your other juſter friends 
Shall for my follies make amends : 
So may we long continue thus, 
Admiring you, you pitying us. 
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BRYAN and PEREENE, 4 i Indian Ballad; fron Bi. 
liques of ancient Engliſh poetry; founded on a real fact, that happentd 
ut three years ago in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, | 


HE north-eaſt wind did brifkly blow, 
The ſhip was ſafely moor'd, 
. Young Bryan thought the boat's crew flow 
And fo leapt over-board. | 


Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, . 
His heart long held in thrall, 

And whoſo his impatience blames, 
I wot, ne'er lov'd at all. 


A long, lon „ one month and da 
mr hom Rommel 
Nor once in thought would ever ſtray, 


Though ladies {ought his hand. 


For 
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For Bryan he was tall and ſtrong, 
Right blythſome roll'd his een, 

Sweet was his voice whene'er he ſung, 
He ſcant had twenty ſeen. 


But who the countleſs charms can draw, 
That grac'd his miſtreſs true ; 

Such charms. the old world never ſaw, 
Nor oft I ween the new. 


Her raven hair plays round her neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine ; 

Her cheeks red dewy roſe buds deck, 
Her eyes like diamonds ſhine. 


Soon as his well known ſhip ſhe ſpied, 
She caſt her weeds away, 

And to the palmy ſhore ſhe hied, 
All in her beſt array. | 


In ſea-green ſilk ſo neatly clad, 
She there impatient ſtood ; 

'The crew with wonder ſaw the lad 
Repell the foaming flood. 


Her hands a handkerchief diſplay'd, 
Which he at parting pave; 

Well pleas'd the token he ſurvey'd, 
And manlier beat the wave. 


Her fair companions one and all, 
Rejoicing crowd the ſtrand ; 
For now her lover ſwam in call, 
And almoſt touch'd the land. 


Then through the white ſurf did the haſte, 
To claſp her lovely ſwain ; | 

When, ah! a ſhark bit through his waiſt : 
His heart's blood dy'd the main! 


He ſhriek'd ! his half ſprang from the wave, 
Streaming with purple gore, 

And ſoon it found a living grave, 
And ah! was ſeen no more. 


Now haſte, now haſte, ye maids, I pray, 
Fetch water from the ſpring : 
She falls, ſhe falls, ſhe dyes away, 
And ſoon her knell they ring. 
U 3 N. 
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Now each May morning round her tomb 

Ye fair, freſh flow'rets ſtrew, 
So may your lovers ſcape his doom, 

Her hapleſs fate ſcape you. 


On SUICIDE, 
4 Thought from Martial 


J. 
HEN fate in angry mood has frown'd, 
And gather'd all her ſtorms around. 
The ſturdy Romans cry, 
The great, who'd be releas'd from pain, 
Falls on his ſword, or opes a vein, 
And bravely dares to die. 
N. 
But know; beneath eg; heavy load, 
In ſharp affliction's thorny road; 
Midſt thouſand ills that grieve, 
Where dangers threaten, cares infeſt, 
Where friends forſake, and foes moleſt, 
*Tis braver far to live. 


TITAPH for an Infant, whoſe ſuppoſed parents were vagrants, 
By the Rev. Mr. O. of Northamptonſvire. 
WY HEN no one gave the cordial draught, 
No healing art was found, 


My God the ſov'reign baliam brought, 
And death relicv'd the wound. 


What, though no mournful kindred ſtand, 
Around the ſolemn bier; . 

No parents wring the trembling hand, 
Or drop the tender tear, | 


No coſtly oak, adorn'd with art, 
My infant limbs incloſe; 

No friends a winding ſheet impart, 
To deck my laſt repoſe. 


Yet, hear, ye great ones l hear ye this, 
Hear this, ye mighty proud! 

A ſpotleſs life my coſſin is, 
And innocence my ſhroud. - 


N 
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My name unknown, obſcure my birth ; 
No fun'ral rites are giv'n; 

But, though deny'd God's courts on earth, 
I tread his courts in heav'n. 


ORATIO av DOMINUM. 


An hymn, written by Hildebert, biſhop e Anomanum, or Mani, a city 
of France, in the twelfth century. It was firft publiſbed by archbiſho, 
per, at the end of a Latin treatiſe, De Romanz eccleſiæ ſymbolo 
apoſtolico vetere, aliiſque fidei formulis, Wc. A. D. 1647. now 
grown very ſcarce; communicated, «with the above account of it, by 4 
gertlenan who ſigns, H. P. and dates from Suffolk, Dec. 5, 1764. 


XTRA portam jam delatum, 
E Jam fœtentem, tumulatum, 
Vitta ligat, lapis urget: 
Sed, ſi jubes, hic reſurget: 
Jube, lapis revolvetur: 

Jube, vitta diſrumpetur: 
Exiturus, neſcit moras ; 
Poſtquam clamas, exi fores. 
In hoc ſalo mea ratis 
Infeſtatur a piratis : | 
Hinc aſſultus, inde fluctas: 
Hinc et inde mors et luctus. 
Sed tu, bone nauta! veni; 
Preme ventos, mare leni; 
Fac abſcedant hi piratæ, 
Duc ad portum, falva rate, 
Infœcunda mea ficus, 
Cujus ramus, ramus ſiccus, 
Incidetur, incendetur ; 
Si promulgas, quod meretur. 
Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 
Stercoretur, fodiatur ; 
Quod fi necdum reſpondebit : 
Flens hoc loquor, tunc ardebit. 
Vetus hoſtis in me furit ; 
Aquis merſat, flammis urit : 
Inde languens et affli&us 
Tibi ſoli ſum relictus. 
Ut hic hoſtis evaneſcat; 
Ut infirmus convaleſcat 
Tu virtutem jejunandi 
Des infirmo, des orandi, 
Per hæc duo, Chriſto teſte, 
Liberabor ab hàc peſte. 
| U4 
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Ab hac peſte ſolve mentem, 
Fac devotum pcenitentem : 
Da timorem, quo projecto, 
De ſalute nil conjecto. 

Da ſpem, fidem, charitatem 
Da — pietatem: 

Da contemptum terrenorum, 
Appetitum ſupernorum. 
Totum, Deus ! in te ſpero; 
Deus, ex te totum quæro. 
Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 
Mea cuncta, tuum donum. 
Tu ſolamen in labore, 
Medicamen in languore. 

Tu in luctu mea lyra. 

Tu lenimen es in ira. 

Tu in arcto liberator, 

Tu in lapſu relevator. 
Metum præſtas in provectu, 
Spem conſervas in deſectu. 
$1 quis lædit, tu rependis ; 
$1 minatur, tu defendis ; #5. 
Quod eſt anceps, tu difſolvis z 
Quod tegendum, tu involvis. 
Tu intrare me non finas 
Infernales officinas ; 

Ubi mceror, ubi metus 3 
Ubi fœtor, ubi fletusz _ 
Ubi probra deteguntur z 

Ubi rei confunduntur 

Ubi tortor ſemper cædens, 
Ubi vermis ſemper edens ; 
Ubi totum hoe perenne, 
Quia perpes mors Gehennæ. 
Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion David urbs tranquilla : 
Cujus faber auctor lucis, 
Cujus portæ ſignum crucis : 
Cujus claves lingua Petri, 
Cufus cives ſemper læti, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus cuſtos Rex feſtivus. 
In hac urbe lux ſolennis; 
Ver æternum, pax perennis 
In hac odor implens cœlos, 
In hac ſemper feſtum melos. 
Non eſt ibi corruptela 

Non deſectus, non quetela: 
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Non minuti, non deformes; 
Omnes Chriſto ſunt conformes, 
Urbs caleſtis, urbs beata, 
Supra petram collocata : 

Urbs i in portu ſatis tuto. 

De longinquo te ſaluto ; 

Te ſaluto, te ſuſpiro, 

Te affecto, te requiro. 
Quantum tui gratulentur, 
Quam feſtive conviventur; 
Quis affectus eos ſtringat, 

Aut que gemma muros 3 
Quis chalcedon, uis 122 us; 
Norunt illi, qui ſunt intus. 

In plateis hujus urbis, 

Sociatus pits turbis, 

Cum Moiſe et Elia, 

Pium cantem alleluia, 


N OTA. 
(By Archbiſhop Uſer.) 


Ex veteribus membranis Cottonianis (a quibus nomen authoris 
aberat) Rythmos iſtos elegantiſſimos deſcripſimus ; et, ex altero Biblio- 
thecæ Regiz Codice ab amiciflimo Junio accepto, alicubi emendavi- 
mus; in quo tum Epiſtolæ Hildeberti contine —— tum Carmina: 
et in his, de Hermaphrodito, Lucretid, et Rome ruind, quoque, que 
veterum Poetarum catalectis habentur interjecta. 
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An Account of Books publiſhed in 1765. 


The ſpiritual and temporal liberty 
of fubjets in England, adareſſed 
to J. N. %; at Aix-la-chapelte. 
In two parts. Pars J. Of the ſpi- 

ritual liberty of proteſtants in Eng- 
land. Part II. Of the temparal 
liberty of ſubjects in England. By 

Anthony Ellys, D. D. late. lord 
biſhop of St. David s. London, 
printed for J. Whiſton and B. 
White. - 


HERE cannot be a hap- 
pier omen, or even à better 
human ſecurity, for the duration of 
any government, than the clergy, 
who live under it, heartily engag- 
Ing in its defence; ſince, by that 
means, the principles of it, lowing 
tiroughtthe faine channel with the 
Truths of religion, muſt, in ſome. 
meaſure, make an equal impreſ- 
ſion upon the minds of the bulk of 
the people. It muſt, therefore, 
be very pleaſing to thoſe, who wiſh 
well to the Britiſh conſtitution, to 
ſee a biſhop of the church of Eng- 
land draw his pen in favour of it ; 
and, on this confideration alone, 
we may venture to affirm, that the 
work before us, even were the 
writer a perſon of common abili- 
ties, cannot fail of meeting, in 
conſequence of his eccleſiaſtical 
dignity, with the warmeſt welcome 
from the public. 

But the truth is, that doctor El- 
lys's abilities for the taſk he has en- 
gaged in may be compared with 
thoſe of the greateſt men, who ever 
trod in the ſame path; having uni- 
ted whatever arguments philoſo- 


& A 


phy could ſupply him with to 


ve the intrinſic goodneſs of the 
ritiſh conſtitution, and whatever 
examples hiſtory could afford him 
to illuftrate it; and added ſeveral 
things of his own, not only new, 
but, though natural, not within 
the excurſions of ordinary writers. 
In ſpeaking thus of the doc- 
tor's performance, we wiſh that 
what we ſay may not be under- 


. ood of the controyerſial part of 


it, of which, did we think our- 
ſelves ever ſo able, we are by 
no means diſpoſed to give any 
opinion. Controverſy, therefore, 
being ſo much interwoven with the 
firſt part, which treats entirely of 
ſpiritual liberty, we ſhall ſay no- 
thing of it, but that our brethren 
of the preſbyterian will, perhaps 
think themſelves as roughly hand- 
led by the doctor, in the great point 
of toleration, as our enemies of the 
popiſh, communion, 

he ſecond part, which treats 
entirely of civil liberty, contains fix 
tracts, ſome of which are ſubdivid- 
ed into ſections. In his firſt tract 
the doctor ſpeaks of the liberty of 
the ſubje& in judicial proceedings, 
as to matters — criminal and ci- 
vil; in the ſecond, of the right and 
manner of impoſing taxes, and 
of the other privileges of the par- 
liament; in the third, of the means, 
whereby the free conſtitutions of 
other nations have been impaired, 
while that of England bas been 
preſerved and improved; in the 
fourth, of the antiquities of the com. 
mons in parliament ; in the fifth, - 
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theroyal prerogative, and the here- 
ditary right to the crown of Great 
Britain; 1n the ſixth, of the dangers 
that may be incident to the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, and the proſpect of 
its continuance, 

But, notwithſtanding the doQor's 
great abilities, he does not appear 
quite equal to himſelf upon all 
theſe points, allowing that his in- 
tention was only to- diſcuſs them ; 
ſince, in that caſe, it was not his bu- 
ſineſs to palliate defects, or excuſe 
errors; and there was the leſs rea- 
ſon for his doing ſo, as his book, 
though addreſſed to one: perſon, 
could not but - be intended for the 
peruſal of many; and moit of 
thoſe, who alone could be expected 
to peruſe it, were ſuch, as theſe 
precautions muſt be entirely loſt 
upon; or ſuch, at leaſt, as it ra- 
ther behoved him to inſtruct than 
blindfold, ſuppoſing it poſſible for 
him to do ſo, on account of the op- 
portunity - afforded them, by their 
ſtation in life, of contributing to the 
reformation of thoſe vices, under 
which the Britiſh conſtitution may, 
without derogating from its ſupe- 
riority to all other actual forms of 
government, be allowed to labour, 

As a ſpecimen. of our author's 
ſtile and manner in treating theſe 
ſubjects, we ſhall ſubjoin what he 
ſays in anſwer to Rapin's objection 
to our conſtitution ; that the mat- 
ters to be treated of, in parliament, 
are not expreſſed in the ſummons, 
as king John promiſed they ſhould; 
and that the members of the houſe 
of commons have not inſtructions 
about them from the people they 
repreſent ; or, if any ſuch inſtrue- 
tions are piven, are at- liberty not 
to obſerve them, 


« From what has been ſaid, it is 
evident, that the houſe of com- 
mons is poſſeſſed of all, or at leaſt 
of the moſt important, pewers and 
privileges neceſſary in a repreſen- 
tative of the people at large: and, 
if there be yet ſome diſader 
and defects remaining in our con- 
ſtitution, perhaps they are not ſo 
— as they may, at firſt ſight, 

thought. Monſieur Rapin de 
Thoyras * looked upon it to be a 
conſiderable defect in our conſtitu- 


tion, that the matters to be treated 


of, in parliameut, are not expreſ- 


ſed in the ſummons, as king John 


promiſed they ſhould, and that the 
members of our houſe of commons 
have not inſtructions about them, 
from the people whom they repre- 
ſent; or, if any ſuch inſtructions be 
ven to them, that they are at li- 
rty not to obſerve them. The 
matter of fact indeed is true: our 
members of parliament are not, b 
law, obliged either to conſult thoſs 
who have choſen them, nor to have 
any regard to their inſtructiona, 
farther than they themſelves judge 
them to be reaſonable ; for, though 
a man is choſen by a particular 
county or burgh, he is, in law, re- 
puted to ſerve for the whole king- 
dom . But as theſe things could 
not be ordered otherwiſe, as the 
ſtate of our nation is at preſent, ſa 
ſome perſons are far from thinking, 
with Mr. Rapin, that theſe are 
circumſtances of any diſadvantage 
in our conſtitution. 

For iſt, it would be impracti- 
cable for the king to expreſs, in 
his ſummons, all the things that 
are to be treated in parliament ; 
becauſe any member of either 
houſe of parliament is at liberty 


* Diſſert, ſur les whigs et tories, p. 246. vol. T. + Coke's 4th Inſt, p. 14. 
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to propoſe, and aſk leave of the 
houſe to bring in, any bill that he 
thinks proper, which he may keep 
ſecret to himſelf till the time of 
——— though it really may 

of great importance. In queen 
Elizabeth's — a bill — ro- 


crown ; and, in Charles the ſecond's 
time, a bill was propoſed for taking 
from the crown the power of creat- 
ing any more new than a 
certain number, eſe, and many 
other bills of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, have been and may be, firſt 
propoſed by private perſons : 
moreover they may have adeſign to 
call to an account, or to impeach, 
miniſters of ſtate, &c. 

adly, It would be often _ 
litic in the king to make public, 
beſorehand, what laws or other 
matters, he deſigned to propoſe. 
I mean fo as to ſpecify what ſup- 
lies of money would be needfol 
the ſervice of the next year, or 
what wars, or alliances, he de- 
figned to make, or ſeveral other 
matters of that nature z becauſe, by 
ſo doing, he would give foreigners, 
his enemies, an opportunity to 
know, or gueſs at, his councils, 
ſoonenough to provide againſt and 
defeat them. 
At the ſame time, even ſuppoſ- 
ing that the matters to be treated 
on were ſpecified, the le 
would not be able to give ſufficient 
or 1 inſtructions to their re- 
preſentatives, as to matters of this 
nature; becauſe, not knowing the 
circumftances of things abroad and 
at home, being neither acquainted 
with the deſigns nor the diſpoſi- 
tions, nor, the powers of foreign 
courts, they cannot Judge truely 
ol what meaſures are to be taken 


poſed to limit the ſucceſſion of the balancin 
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with regard to them. Nor would 
they be able to judge competently 
of ſeveral laws that might be pro- 
poſed to be made, even with re- 
d to our conſtitution at home. 
hings of this ſort depend fre- 
quently upon the knowing and 
ing abundance of particu- 
lars, which can only be known to 
thoſe who have the inſpection, for 
inſtance, of the cuſtom-houſe ac- 
counts, the ſtate of the imports and 
exports, the produce of the ſeveral 
parts of the nation, the ſtate of their 
manufactures, their different con- 
ditions, and the alterations likely 
to be in each as to popularity and 
wealth, the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple as to religion and as to loyalty, 
their circumſtances as to quartering 
and ſubſiſting of troops, and a great 
variety of other things, which 
muſt be exactly known and weigh- 
ed, before any man can judge 
aright, whether a law for levying 
money, in this or that way ; whe- 
ther a law for-allowing, encourag- 


ing, or forbidding this or that 


branch of traffic; whether a law 
for admitting any of the ſubjects 
to this or that privilege, religious 
or civil; whether a law for re- 
trenching this or that branch of 
the prerogative of the crown, or 


adding to it in any other inſtance ; 


whether, I ſay, any laws of theſe, 
or the like kinds, would be really 
expedient, and for the public wel- 
fare or not. 

If the king was to declare, in 
his ſummons to parliament, that 
he intended to propoſe any things 
of this nature in parliament, it 
would be hardly poſſible for per- 
ſons in the country, or even in 
London, to judge rightly of the 


matter immediately: the greatch 
natural 


- 


natural ſagacity or prudence, 
without having a due knowledge 
of circumſtances, or proper mate- 
rials on which to form a judgment, 
would be unable to do it aright. 
And not — capable of judgin 
well for themſelves, it is not — 
ſible that they ſhould duly inſtru& 
their repreſentatives. If theſe 
ſhould be obliged to conform ta 
inſtructions given upon ſuch im- 
rfe& views of things, the pub- 
ic muſt neceſſarily ſuffer by it. 
Whereas, on the other hand, by 
the repreſentatives being at liberty 
to follow their own judgment, in 
parliament, t have this great 
advantage, that by the right of the 
houſe of commons to demand any 
public papers, from the offices of 
cuſtoms, exciſe, accounts, &c. re- 
lating to the flate of the nation, 
and to apply to the king for others, 
and from the great light to be had 
by the mutual informations which 
ſuch numbers of tlemen, com- 
ing together from all parts of the 
nation, may give to each other ; 
from the various views of things 
that may ariſe from their debates 
and reaſonings, and examinations 
of evidence in the houſe, a mem- 
ber of good ſenſe, integrity, and 
attention, may have very great ad- 
vantages for forming his judgment, 
probably much otherwiſe than his 
conſtituents would have done in 
the country, from their own know- 
ledge of things only ; and there- 
fore it muſt be much for the ad- 
— of the public, that he 
ſhould be at liberty ſo to do. Tt 
would be a great inconvenience if 


he ſhould be confined to act ac- 


* Fletcher of Salton's works, p. 408. 
, | 
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cording to their judgments, who 
have had but narrow and partial 
or probably, in many caſes, falſe, 
views and accounts of things. 

If members were under this ob- 
ligation, there would be two ill 
conſequences, in particular, very 
likely to happen. 1ſt, There might 
be, in ſeveral caſes, combinations 
between ſome parts of the nation, 
for the advantage of their counties 
or parts of the kingdom, in pre- 
ference to others. The mem- 
bers who ſerve for one part of the 
kingdom are frequently found in 
oppoſition to the repreſentatives of 
another, for the ſake only of par- 
ticular intereſt in their own coun- 
ties. The members of the weſt 
might ſometimes be againſt thoſe of 
the northern parts; or they both 
might be, as probably they would 
in caſe an alteration in the me- 
thod of aſſeſſing the land-tax was 
propoſed, in oppoſition to the 
members of the midland counties. 
This diſpoſition has ſometimes ap- 
peared, and probably would be 
much more, if the perſons who 
ſerve for the burghs in thoſe coun- 
ties were tied down to follow the 
prejudices and partialities of their 
conſtituents. Whereas, being at 
liberty to vote as they judge beſt, 
they may be more eaſily drawn to 
take that courſe which is moſt for 
the general intereſt of the whole. 

adly, An obligation upon the 
members to follow the inſtructions 
of their conſtituents, would give 
too much power into the hands of 
the lower claſſes of people of this 
nation, who might not uſe it well : 


or, at leaſt, it would encourage and 


3 


foment 
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foment ſuch a democratical ſpirit 
in them, as would, by degrees, 
weaken and deftroy the effential 
balance of power in our conſtitu- 


Ton. 


It was found, by experience, to 
be a great defect in moſt of the re- 
publics, and popular ſtates of an- 
tiquity, that they allowed the 
people atlarge to have delibera- 
tive voices in matters of this na- 
ture. They were frequently in- 
fluenced by their demagogues, and 
their own want of judgment, to 

raſh and imprudent meaſures. 
Pericles indeed, flatteringly, told 
the Athenians, that each private 
underſtood public affairs 

very well ; but experience ſhewed 
the contrary; and the moſt judi- 
cious politicians, even of their 
own countrymen, complained of 
it. Polybius“ blames the Athe- 
nian and Theban governments ; 


| for that in them "Oy aG- ele. 
T 


x. The ſame author obſerves 
1, that, at the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, the conſtitution of the 
republic of C—_ was impaired 
and corrupted : with them 
«« plurimam populus ſibi authori- 
tatem vindicaverat, quz apud Ro- 
manos, illibata penes ſenatum, ad- 
huc erat. Quo factum, ut illic, 
populo de rebus omnibus conſul- 
tante, hic, civium optimo quoque, 


Romani vicerint.“ 


Tully obſerves, that Græco- 
rum totæ rei public ſedentis con- 
cionis temeritate adminiſtrantur. 
Itaque ut hanc Græciam, quz jam 
diu ſuis conſiliis afflicta eſt, omit- 
tam; illa vetus, quz quondam 
opibus, imperio, gloria floruit, 


Lib. vi. p. 488. 


hoc uno malo concidit, libertate 
immoderata ac licentia concio- 


It was therefore a right provi- 
ſion in all the conſtitutions of the 
Gothic model, that theſe inconve. 
niencies were avoided, by leaving 
only the choice of repreſentatives 
to the people, out of themſelves ; 
but, at the ſame time, inveſting 
them, when once choſen, with a 
diſcretionary power, to act as they 
thought fit, within the eſtabliſhed 
bounds of the conftitution ; that is 
ſo as not to give up any point, or 
make any alteration, that would 
have an effect or tendency deſtruc- 
tive to its welfare. This is at once 
a temperament againſt the too 
great vehemence of the people, and 
a guard againſt their unſkilfulneſs 
and want of judgment; at the 
ſame time, that it ſerves to keep 
up a ſpirit of liberty in them, and, 
in a t meaſure, ſecures them 
againſt the ill management of 
their repreſentatives : ſince, if they 
do not approve their conduct, in 
parliament, they may, after a ſhort 
time, lay them afide; and ſend 
other perſons more likely to ſerve 
them well. 

As to this nation, in particular, 
we ſee; by the times of Richard II. 
and .Edward VI. when the popu- 
lace got a-head, what work they 
would probably have made, had 
they then been to inſtruct their 
repreſentatives, and had theſe been 
obliged to follow them. In the 
reign of Charles I. we ſee what 1n- 
ſtructions the lower claſſes of peo- 
ple actually gave to their repreſen- 
tatives, as far as they could do it 


Orat. pro Flacco, ſect. 7. 
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by petitioning the houſe of com- 
mons. It might juſtly be expected 
that ſome things of the like ſort 
would be done, on other occaſions, 
if the right of the people, in the 
counties and burghs, to inſtruct 
their repreſentatives, and to ob- 
lige them, was once fully eſtabliſh- 


— 


— 


The works of doctor Jonathan — 
dean of St, Patrick's, Dublin, 
Volumes XV. and XVI. in large 
oavo, Collected and reviſed by 
Deane Swift, %; of Goodrich, 
in Herefordſhire. London, printed 
for . Johnſton, 


TXT JHEN the two preceding 
volumes of this celebrated 
writer made their appearance, the 
public conſidered them as the laſt, 
and were even ſurpriſed at their 
having been ſo long kept back. 
We cannot, therefore, help think- 
ing, that it was of more conſe- 
_ than the editors of the pre- 

nt volumes ſeem to imagine, to 
publiſh, by what very extraordina- 
ry means the ſeveral papers com- 
poſing them were reſcued from the 
mjuries of- time and accidents, 
fince no reader can be ſuppoſed ſo 
indifferent to the 2uthor, as not to 
take a great concern in the fate of 
his literary remains. - It looks, as 
if the perfons poſſeſſed of them had 
attempted to get huſh money for 
the whole, by „ the or 
two, and repreſenti ſting 
in them as a faint ſpecimen of 
that contained in the reſt, But 
then, it is very ſurpriſing, how 
pieces, many of which it appears 
the dean was ſo choice of as to get 
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them tranſcribed by his amanu- 
enſis, and afterwards endorſe 
ſhould fall” into ſuch intereſe 
* ee 
Theſe papers are of various xi 
ſome in proſe, and ſome — ＋ 
ſome of a public, and ſome of a 
private nature; bug all, as the edi- 
tor very well obſerves, carrying 
their own marks of authenticity. 
The public. pieces relate to the laſt 
years of queen Anne's.reign, and 


the affairs of Ireland. The for- 


mer contain many very curious 
anecdotes, and very fine obſerva- 
tions, interſperſed with ſome Cha- 
rafters, which we thought it our 
duty to inſert, as originals of great 
11 drawn by an eminent 
d, in our article for this year 
under 'that title, . It appears very 
plain from theſe papers, that the 
dean was reſolved to wiſh that prin- 
ceſs and her laſt miniſtry well at all 
events, and therefore defirous to 
find out ſome juſt grounds to vin - 
dicate them from thofe changes, 
which might be very well acconnt- 
ed for from the character he him- 
ſelf gives of her and them; 
amongſt which we cannot hel 
taking particular notice. of ſuch 
a low regard in her. majeſty to 
common forms, as cannot 
take greatly from the ridicule caſt 
by the dean on a foreign miniſteg 
for telling prince Eugene, that 
his highneſs could not appear be- 
fore her majeſty without a perri- 
wig of a certain faſhion. 
Much as the dean feems to have 
been -diſpoſed to defend queen 
Anne and her miniſters, he ſeems 
to have been equally , diſpoſed- to 
ridicule her ſucceſſor and his. fa- 


mily; and it is probable, thar 


the pieces, in which he does it (one 
ſtiled 


AN 


relating to Ireland 
of a public nature, in 
the dean appears, as uſual, 
honour to his heart as well as to 
his head ; furniſhing ſome addi- 
tional proofs, that, though he was 
very free in his abufe of the inha- 
bicants of that country, as well na. 
tives as foreigners, he had their in- 
"tereſt ſincerely at heart, and per- 
 felly underſtood it. His ſermon 


upon doin » though pecu- 
liarly SF. to Ireland and 
Wood's defigns upon it, contains 
pegs the beſt motives to pa- 
within fo fmall a compaſs. 


Amongſt the writings of a pri- 


vate nature, are many of a ſerious, 
and many of a very oppoſite caſt ; 
many p rical, and many ſaty- 
dean has ſuffered his wit to out- 
run his nature and regard to 


we imagine, that ſome perſons have 
wiſhed they had been ſuppreſſ- 


ed ; for, as to their being trifling 


and domeſtic, that ſurely can be no 
ſufficient objection to the publica- 
tion of them, ſince they are there- 
by better adapted to ſhew what the 
dean was in his family and among:t 
his frieũds, than twenty characters 
drawn of him by 
others. Of theſe private pieces, 
that containing an account of his 
favourite Stella may be juſtly 


deemed the moſt valuable, as ex» 


In ſome of the latter, the 


and it is for this reaſon, 


e pens of 
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hibiting an uncommon pattern of 
ſoftneſs and fortitude, humility and 
learning, houſewifery and polite- 
neſs, frugality and good nature, 
united in one perſon ; for which 
reaſon we have likewiſe inſerted it 
amongſt our Characters. There is 
likewiſe amongſt them a prayer of 
the dean's for this ſame extraordi. 
nary woman, which, whatever le- 
vities might appear in him, ſhew 
that he was deeply impreſſed with 
the principal tru the chriſ- 
tian religion. | 

To give ſpecimens in this place 
of the ſeveral kinds of compoſi- 
tion 'in theſe volumes, would re- 
quire more room than our plan 
will allow us; but then there is 
the leſs need of it, as the reader 
will meet with them in other parts 
of our work. However, not to 
be totally deficient in this reſpect, 
we ſhall give our readers two of 
his pieces; one 2 conſolatory epiſ- 
tie, the fineſt, perhaps, that ever 
was writtin ; the other, a collec- 
tion of ſtate -paradoxes, which, 
though abounding with great ſenſe 
and penetration, and on a very im- 
portant ſubje&, could not, on ac- 
count of its locality, and the time 
for which it was written being ſo 
long paſt, be ſo properly inſerted 
in any other part of our work. 

| 
Maxius CONTROLLED 1N 
IRELAND. 


The truth of ſome maxims in ate 
and government, examined with 


refertace te Ireland. 


« There are certain maxims of 
ſtate, founded upon long obſer- 
vation and experience, drawn from 
the conſtant practice of the wiſelt 

| nations, 
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nations, and from the very prin- 
ciples of government, nor ever 
controlled by any writer upon po- 
litics, Yet all theſe maxims do 
neceſſarily preſuppoſe a kingdom, 
or commonwealth, to have the 
ſame natural rights common to the 
reſt of mankind who have entered 
into civil ſociety. For, if we 
could conceive a nation where each 
of the inhabitants had but one eye, 
one leg, and one hand, it is plain 
that, before you could inſtitute 
them into a republic, an allowance 
muſt be made for thoſe material 
defects, wherein they differed from 
other mortals. Or, imagine a 
legiſlator forming a ſyſtem for the 
government of Bedlam, and, pro- 
ceeding upon the maxim that man 
is a ſociable animal, ſhould draw 
them out of their cells, and form 
them into corporations or general 
aſſemblies z the conſequence might 
probably be, that they would fall 
foul on each other, or burn the 
houſe over their own heads, 

Of the like nature are innumer- 
able errors, committed by crude 
and ſhort thinkers, who reaſon 
upon general topics, without the 
leaſt allowance for the moſt impor- 
tant circumſtances, which quite al- 
ter the nature of the caſe, 

This hath been the fate of thoſe 


ſmal! dealers, who are every day gard 


publiſhing their thoughts, either 
on paper or in their aſſemblies, for 
moconing the trade of Ireland, 
and referring us to the praQtice 
and example of England, Holland, 
France, or other nations. 

I ſhall therefore examine certain 
maxims of government, which ge- 
nerally paſs for uncontrolled in the 
world, and conſider how far they 


will ſuit'with the preſent condition 


of this kingdom, 
Vor. VIII. 


| 305 
Firſt, it is affirmed, by wiſe 
men, that the dearneſs of thin 


neceſſary for life, in a fruitful 


country, is a certain ſign of wealth 
and great commerce ; for, when 
ſuch neceſſaries are dear, it muſt 
abſolutely follow that money is 
cheap and plentiful, -—_ 

But this is manifeſtly falſe in 
Ireland, for the following reaſon. 
Some years 19. the ſpecies of 
money here did probably amount 
to fix or ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds ; and I have good, cauſe 
to believe, that our remittances 
then did not much exceed the caſh 
brought in to us, But, by the 
prodigious diſcouragements. we 
have fince received in every branch 
of our trade, by the frequent en- 
forcements and rigorous execution 
of the navigation - act, the tyranny 


of under cuſtom-houſe officers,. the 


yearly addition of abſentees, the 
payments to regiments abroad, to 


civil and military officers reſiding 


in England, the unexpected ſudden 
demands of great ſums from the 
treaſury, and ſome other drains of 
perhaps as great conſequence, we 
now fe ourſelves reduced to a ſtate 
(fince we have no friends) of. be- 
ing pitied by our enemies; at 
leaſt, if our enemies were of ſuch 
a kind as to be capable of any re- 
towards us, except of hatred 
and contempt, 

Forty years are no ed fince 
the revolution, when the conten- 
tion for the Britiſh empire was, 
moſt unfortunately for us, and al- 
together = the courſe of ſuch 
mighty changes in goverament, 
decided in the leaſt important na- 


tion, but with ſuck ravages and 


ruin executed on both fides, as to 
leave the kingdom a deſert, which, 


in ſome ſort, it ſtill continues. 


306 
Neither did the long rebellion in 
£641 make half ſuch a deſtruction 
of houſes, plantations, and per- 
ſonal wealth, in both kingdoms, 
as two years campaign did in ours, 
by fighting England's battles. 
By flow degrees, and by the 
ntle treatment we received un- 
= two auſpicious reigns, we grew 
able to live without running in 
_debt. Our abſentees were but 
few, we had great indulgence in 
trade, a conſiderable ſhare in em- 
ployments of church and ftate 
and, while the ſhort leaſes conti- 
mued, which were let ſome years 
after the war ended, tenants paid 
their rents with eaſe and chearful- 
neſs, to the great regret of their 
Jandlords, who had taken up a ſpi- 
rit of oppreſſion that is not eafil 
. And although, in the 
ſhort leaſes, the rent was gradually 
to increaſe after ſhort periods; 
vet, as ſoon as the term elapſed, 
the land was let to the higheſt 
bidder, moſt commonly without 
the leaſt effectual clauſe for build- 
ing or planting. Vet by many ad- 
vantages, which this iſland then 
. poſſeſſed and has fince utterly loſt, 
the rents of lands ſtill grew higher 
upon every leaſe that expired, till 
they have arrived at the preſent 
. exorbitance ; when the frog, over- 
ſwelling himſelf, burſt at laſt. 
With the price of land, of ne- 
ceſſity roſe that of corn and cattle, 
and all other commodities that far- 
mers deal in: hence likewiſe, ob- 
viouſly, the rates of all goods and 
manufactures among ſhopkeepers, 
the wages of ſervants, and hire of 
labourers. But, although our mi- 
. ſeries came on faſt, with neither 
trade nor money left, yet neither 
will the landlord abate in his rent, 
nor can the tenant abate in the 


* 
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rice of what that rent muſt 
paid with, nor any ſhopkeeper, 
tradeſman, or labourer live, at 
lower expence, for food and cloath- 
ing, than he did before. 
have been the larger upon this 
Erſt head, becauſe the ſame obſer. 
vations will clear up and ftrength- 
en a good deal of what I ſhall af. 
firm upon the reſt. 

The ſecond maxim of thoſe who 
reaſon upon trade and government 
is, to aſſert, that low intereſt is a 
certain ſign of great plenty of mo- 
ney in a nation, for which, as in 
many other articles, they voduce 
the examples of Holland a g- 
land. But, with relation o Ire- 
land, this maxim is entirely falſe. 

There are two reaſons for the 
lowneſs of intereſt in any country, 
Firſt, that which is uſually alledg- 
ed, the great plenty of ſpecies ; 
and this is obvious. The ſecond is 
want of trade, which ſeldom falls 
under common obſervation, altho' 
it be equally true. For, where trade 
is altogether diſcouraged, there are 
few borrowers. In thoſe countries 
where men can employ a large 
ſtock, the young merchant, whol: 
fortune may be four or five hun- 
dred pounds, will venture to bor- 
row as much more, and can afford 
a reaſonable intereſt, Neither. 
it eaſy at this day to find many of 
thoſe, whoſe bufineſs reaches to 
employ even ſo inconfiderable 2 


' ſum, except among the importers 


of wine; who, as they have mol 
part of the preſent trade in theſe 
parts of Ireland in their hands, f 
they are the moſt exorbitant, ex. 
acting, fraudulent dealers, that 
ever trafficked in any nation, and 
are making all poſſible ſpeed to 
rum both themſelves and the 1 
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From this defect, of gentlemens 
not knowing how to diſpoſe of 
their ready money, ariſeth the high 
purchaſe of lands, which in all 
other countries is reckoned a ſign 
of wealth, For the frugal ſquires, 
who live below their incomes, have 
. no other way to diſpoſe of their 
ſavings but by mortgage or pur- 
chaſe, by which the rates of land 


1 muſt naturally increaſe; and, if 
4 this trade continues long under the 
* uncertainty of rents, the landed 
* men of ready money will find it 
oy more for their advantage to ſend 
my their caſh to England, and place 
4 it in the funds; which I myſelf am 


fe determined to do, the firſt conſi- 
the derable ſum I ſhall be maſter of, 
It hath likewiſe been a maxim 
4 among politicians, that the great 
5 I increaſe of buildings in the metro- 
lis argues a flouriſhing ſtate. 
* but this, I confeſs, hath been con- 
ho” trolled from the example of Lon- 
ode don ; where, by the long and an- 
00 nual parliamentary ſeſſions, ſuch a 
; number of ſenators, with their fa- 
milies, friends, adherents, and ex- 
hoſe pectants, draw ſuch prodigious 
. numbers to that city, that the old 
hot- hoſpitable cuſtom of lords and 
Ford — living in their ancient 
eats, among their tenants, is al- 
yy of moſt loſt in England; is laughed 
5 to out of doors; in ſo much that, in 
the middle of ſummer, a legal houſe 
of lords and commons might be 


— brought in a few hours to London, 
theſe from their country villas within 
1s, b welve miles round, 


The caſe in Ireland is yet ſome- 
what worſe; for the abſentees of 


, and t eſtates, who, if they lived at 
n bene, would have many rich re- 


tuners in their neighbourhoods, 
»Leeſon. 
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having learned to rack their lands, 
and ſhorten their leaſes, as much 
as any reſiding ſquire; and the few 
remaining of theſe latter, having 
ſome vain hope of employments fer 
themſelves or their children, and 
diſcouraged by the beggarlineſs 
and thievery of their own miſer- 
able farmers and cottagers, or ſe- 
duced hy the vanity of their wives, 
on pretence of their children's edu- 
cation (whereof the fruits are fo 
apparent,) together with that moſt 
wonderful and yet more unaccount- 
able zeal for a ſeat in their aſſem- 
bly, though at ſome years purchaſe 
of their whole eſtates; theſe, and 
ſome other motives better let paſs, 


have drawn ſuch concourſe to this 


beggarly city, that the dealers of 
the ſeveral branches of building 
have found out all the commodious 
and inviting places for ere@in 
new houſes, while fifteen hundre 
of the old ones, which is a ſeventh 
put of the whole city, are ſaid to 
left uninhabited, and falling to 
ruin, Their method is the ſame 
with that which was firſt introdue- 
ed by Dr. Barebone at London, 
who died a bankrupt. The ma- 
ſon, the bricklayer, the carpenter, 
the ſlater, and the glazier, take a 
lot of ground, club to build one 
or more houſes, unite their credit, 
their ſtock, and their money; and, 
when their work is finiſhed, ſell it 
to the beſt advantage they can, 
But, as it often happens, and more 


every day, that their fund will not 


anſwer half their defigh, they are 

forced to underſell it at the firlt 

ſtory, and are all 'reduced to beg- 

gary, In ſo much that I know 

a certain fanatic brewer *®, who is 

reported to have ſame hundreds of 
F 


X 2 houſes 
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houſes in this town, is ſaid to have 

urchaſed the greateſt part of them 
for half value from ruined under- 
takers, hath intelligence of all new 
houſes where the fnithing is at a 
hand, takes the advantage of the 
builder's diſtreſs, and, by the ad- 


vantage of ready money, gets fifty 


per cent. at leaſt for his bargain, 
It is another undiſputed maxim 
in government, that K are the 
riches of à nation; which is ſo 
univerſally granted, that it will be 
hardly pardonable to bring it in 
doubt. And I will grant it to be 
ſo far true, even in this iſland, 
that, if we had the African cuſtom 
or privilege, of ſelling our uſeleſs 
ies for ſlaves to foreigners, it 
would be the moſt uſeful branch of 
our trade, by ridding us of a moſt 
unſupportable burthen, and bring- 
ing us money in the ſtead, But, 
in our preſent ſituation, at leaſt 
five children in fix who are born lie 


a dead weight —_ us for want of 
An 


employment. d a very ſxilful 
computer aſſmed me, that above 
one half of the ſouls in this king- 
dom ſupported themſelves by beg- 
ging and thievery, whereof two 
thirds would be able to get their 
| bread in any other country upon 
. earth: where that fails, the poorer 
native muſt either beg, ſteal, or 
Karve, or be forced to quit his 
country. This hath made me often 
' wiſh, for ſome years paſt, that, in- 


"Read of diſcouraging our people 
from ſeeking foreign ſoil, the pub- 


lic would rather pay for tranſport- 
ing all our unneceſſary mortals, 
whether papiſts or proteſtants, to 
America, as drawback are ſome- 
times allowed for exporting com- 
modities where a nation is over- 
ſtocked. I confeſs myſelf to be 
touched with a very ſenſible plea- 


wiſhed for, on account 
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ſure, when I hear of a mortality in 

any country - pariſh or village, tha 

where the wretches are forced to we. 
ton 


pay for a filthy cabin and tuo 
ridges of potatoes treble the worth, 
brought up to ſteal or beg, for 
want of work, to whom death 
would be the beſt thing to be 
th of 


themſelves and the public. 

Among all taxes impoſed by the 
legiſlature, thoſe upon luxury are 
univerſally allowed to be the moſt 
equitable and beneficial to the ſub. 
jet; and the commoneſt reaſoner 
on 2 might fill a volume 
with arguments on the ſubject. 
Yet here again, by the ſingular 
fate of Ireland, this maxim 1s ut- 
terly falſe; and the putting of it 
in practice may have ſuch a perni- 
cious conſequence, as I certainly 
believe the thoughts of the propoſ- 
ers were not able to reach. 

The miſeries we ſuffer by our 
abſentees are of a far more exten- 
five nature than ſeems to be com- 
monly underſtood, I muſt vindi- 
cate myſelf to the reader ſo far, as 
to declare ſolemnly, that what [ 
ſhall ſay of thoſe lords and ſquires, 
doth not ariſe from the leaſt regard 
I have for their underſtanding, 
their virtues, or their perſons. 
For, although I have not the bo- 
nour of the ſeaſ acquaintance with 
any one among them (my ambi- 
tion not ſoaring ſo high, ) yet I an 
too good a witneſs of the ſituation 
they have been in for forty yea! 
paſt, the veneration paid them 


the le, the high eſteem the) 

are ons the pen ns nobility an ill 
and gentry, the particular mark ger to 
of favour and diſtinction they n. wiſh h 
ceive from the court: the weigh! to Go 


and conſequence of their interth 
added to Sir great zeal and 2 
plication 


gone. 


lications for preventing any hard- 
ſhips their country might ſuffer 
from England, wiſely conſidering 
that their own fortunes and honours 


were embarked in the ſame bot- 


com, 
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Letter from the dean to lord treaſurer 
Oxford, on the death of his daugh- 
ter, the marchioneſs of Caermar- 
then, 


My Lord, Nov. 21, 1713- 
V OUR lordſhip is the perſon in 
the world to whom ow 

body ought to be filent upon ſuc 

an occaſion as this, which is onl 
to be ſupported by the greateſt wit. 
dom and ſtrength of mind ; where- 
in, God knows, the wiſeſt and beſt 
of us, who would preſume to offer 
their thoughts, are far your inferi- 
ors. It is true, indeed, that a 
great misfortune is apt to weaken 
the mind, and diſturb the under- 
ſtanding. This, indeed, might 
be ſome pretence to us to adminil\- 
ter our conſolations, if we had 
been wholly ſtrangers to the perſon 
But, my lord, whoever had 
the honour to know her, wants a 
comforter as much as your lord- 
ſhip ; becauſe, though their loſs is 
not ſo great, yet they have not the 
ſame firmneſs and prudence, to 
ſupport the want of a friend, a pa- 
troneſs, a benefactor, as ycu 
have to ſupport that of a daughter. 
My lord, both religion and reaſon 
forbid me to have the leaſt con- 
cern for that lady's death, upon 
her own account; and he muſt be 
an ill chriſtian, or a perfect ſtran- 
ger to her virtues, who would not 
wiſh himſelf, with all ſubmiſſion 
to God Almighty's will, in her 
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condition. But your lordſhip» 
who hath loſt ſuch a daughter, and 
we, who have loſt ſach a friend, 
and the world, which hath loſt ſuch 
an example; have, in our ſeveral 
degrees, greater cauſe to lament, 
than, —— was ever given by 
any private perſon before. For, 
my lord, I have fat down to think 
of every amiable quality that could 
enter into the compoſition of a 
lady, and could not — 4 out one, 
which ſhe did not poſſeſs in as high 
a perfection as human nature is 
capable of. But, as to your lord- 
ſhip's own particular, as it is an 
unconceivable misfortune to have 
loſt ſuch a daughter, ſo it is a 1 
ſeſſion which few can boaſt of, to 
have had ſuch a daughter. I have 
often ſaid to your lordſhip, that I 
never knew any one, by many de- 
grees, ſo happy in their domeſtic 
as you; and 1 affirm you are ſo 
ſtill, though not by ſo many de- 
grees : from whence it is very ob. 
vious, that your lordſhip ſhould re- 
fle& upon what you have left, and 
not upon what you have loſt. 

To ſay the truth, my lord, you 
began to be too happy for a mor- 
tal; much more happy than is 
uſual with the diſpenſations of [ny 
vidence long to continue. You 
had been the great inſtrument of 
preſerving your country from fo- 
reign and domeſtic ruin : you have 
had the felicity of eſtabliſhing 
your family in the greateſt luſtre, 
without any obligation to the 
bounty of your prince, or any in- 
duſtry of your own: you have 
triumphed over the violence and 
treachery of your enemies, by your 
courage and abilities : and, by the 
ſteadineſs of your temper, over the, 
inconſtany and caprice 3 
friends. | Perhaps your lordſhip 

X 3 has 
I 
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has felt too much complacency 
within yourſelf, upon this univer- 
ſal ſucceſs; and God Almighty, 
who would not «diſappoint your 
endeavours for the public, thought 
fit to puniſh you with a domeſtic 
loſs, where he knew your heart was 
moſt expoſed ; and, at the ſame 
time, has fulfilled his own wiſe 
purpoſes, by rewarding, in a bet- 
ter life, that excellent 2 he 
has taken from you. | 

I know not, my lord, why I 
write this to you, nor hardly what 
I am writing. I am ſure it is not 
from any compliance with form ; 
it is not from thinking that I can 
give your lordſhip any eaſe, I 
think it was an impulſe upon me 
that I ſhould ſay ſomething : and 
whether I ſhall ſend you what I 
have written, I am yet in doubt, 
&c, 


* 


Reliques of ancient Engliſh poetry : 
confiſting of old Heroic Ballads, 

| Songs, and other pieces of our 
* Poets, © ( chiefly of the Lyric 
hind) together with ſome few 
ef later date; in 3 volumes Octa- 
D, London 176 5 . 
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F works of literature are to be 
eftimated by the variety and 
richneſs of the entertainment 
they afford, the reverend Mr. 
Percy, colleQor, of the pieces 
now before us, has a better title to 
the thanks of the public, than 
moſt of the authors who have 
one before him in the ſame walk. 
The people of England are par- 
ticularly indebted to him, fince 
be has prevented the charge, to 
which a longer ſilence, after the 
late publications of Runic, Erſe, 
and Welch poems, would have 
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expoſed their anceſtors, of having 
been, for a long time, leſs favour. 
ed by the muſes, under the fame 
degrees of cultivation, than an 
of their neighbours, at .a les 
or greater diſtance from the ſup. 
poſed abode of theſe goddeſſes, fo 
as to make their country appear, 
in maps of the human underſtand. 
ing, the choſen ſeat of dylneſz 
and indifference, and the inhabi- 
tants as deficient in mental, as 
they have ever been allowed to 
be accompliſhed, in bodily per- 
fections. | 
Theſe pieces conſiſt chiefly of 
ſach very ſcarce ballads, or ex- 
tracts from larger works, as are 
not only extremely valuable in 
themſelves, but ſerve to exhibit, 
by the manner, in which the ju- 
dicious author has arranged them, 
and the notes and diſſertations 
with which he has enriched them, 
the hiſtory of thought as well 
as ſpeech in England, and that 
amongſt all ranks ; fince whilſt na · 
tions are in an improving ſtate, 
thoſe literary compoſitions, thoſe 
modes of thinking and ſpeaking, 
which were peculiar ta the higheſt 
ranks in one ape, like faſhions, 
generally deſcend, by the next age, 
to the loweſt. Much light, beſides, 
as they may borrow from ancient 
writers, of almoſt every denomi- 
nation, and which Mr. Percy has 
ſpared no pains to conſult, by 
means of his curious addi- 
tions they calt a great deal more 
upon them; upon Shakeſpeare eſpe- 
cially, who now appears to have 
not only alluded to many paſſages 
in them not to be found in other 
works, but to have even taken 
from them the ſubje& of ſome of 


his beſt pieces, 
To 
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To the Engliſh ballads Mr. 
Percy has added many Scottiſh 
ones of the ſame ages, and to 
the ancient many modern, by which 
the variety is greatly increaſed, 
and the antique roughneſs of the. 
former, and the modern poliſh of the 
larter, are well contraſted, and con- 
ſiderably heightened. He has, like- 
wiſe, to make his work as com- 
pleat as poſſible, obliged us with 
ſome imitations of the ancients; 
amongſt which, thoſe by himſelf 
will, we fancy, be found, in ge- 
ncral, to be the beſt executed, 

To give a particular account of 
the pieces, which compoſe thoſe 
three volumes, or even ſpecimens 
of each particular kind of com- 
poſition, would lead us, greater 
lengths, than our plan will allow 
us to go. Beſides, the extracts we 
have already given in our article 
of Antiquities, and that of Poetry, 
may be conſidered as ſuch; and 
though they ſhould not, there 
ſeems to be little neceſſity for any 
in this place. We cannot, in juſtice 
to the good taſte of our read- 
ers, but ſuppoſe, that moſt of 
them are already poſſeſſed of this 
literary treaſure; ſo that what 
we have ſaid of it is to be conſi- 
dered as done rather with a view 
of paying the tribute of praiſe, 
where praiſe is ſo much due, than 
ta recommend a work, whoſe merit 
#lone muſt have univerſally recom- 
mended it long before thoſe ſheets 
2 be ſuppoſed to reach the pub- 
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The plays of William Shake/peare, in 


eight volumes, with the correction 


axd illuſtrations FA darious com- 
mentators; to which are added. 


notes by Samuel Johnſon. Eight | 


volumes odtavo. London. 


1 leſs abilities ſeem 


for a due performance of the 


taſk Mr. Johnſon has undertaken 


in regard to Shakeſpeare's works, 
or at leaſt of that part of this taſk, 
which he has thought proper to 
execute, the collating of the old 
copies in order to find out the ge- 
nuine reading, and the comparing 
of former commentators on diſfi- 


cult paſlages, and the examining 


of theſe paſſages himſelf, in order 


to diſcover the true meaning, of that 
reat poet; the more Mr. Johnſon 
——— intitled to the thanks of the 


oy ; fince, at that rate, he might 


ave employed his great talents 
more to his own honour, though 


not more, perhaps, to the gratifi- 


cation of others. But, as Mr. John- 
ſon himſelf judiciouſly obſerves, 


however dull the duty of a col- - 
lator may be, an emendatory 


critic would very ill diſcharge his 
duty without qualities very diffe- 
rent from dulneſs, In perufing 
corrupted pieces, he muſt have 


before him all poſſibilities of me an- 


ing, with alt poſſibilities of ex- 
preſſion. 


his copiouſneſs of language. Out. 
of many readings poſhble, he muſt 
be able to ſelect that which beſt 
ſuits with the ſtate, opinions, and 


modes of language prevailing -in-. 


every age, and with. his author's 
particular caſt of thobght and-turn 
of expreſſion, Such muſt be his 
knowledge, and ſuch his taſte, 
Conjeftural criticim demands 

" + wits more 
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requiſite 
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Such muſt be his com- 
prehenſion of thought, and 'ſuch © 
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more than humanity poſſeſſes, and 
| he that exerciſes it with moſt praiſe 
has very frequent need of indul- 


gence, 
It is, therefore, by theſe rules 
that Mr. Johnſon's merit in this 
edition of Shakeſpeare is to be tri - 
ed; and, trying it by theſe rules, 
we are ſtill of opinion, that, not- 
withſtanding the long delay of the 
work, and his not complying alto- 
gether with the expectation of the 
public, the public will be found 
conſiderably indebted to him; at 
leaſt, till it can be proved, that the 
delay and deficiency have been owe- 
ing to any wilful negligence on his 
art; a charge which it may not be 
o eaſy to prove, conſidering thoſe 
viciſſitudes to which, with regard 
to ſtudy, though not diſcernible, 


' the mind of man 1s even more 


ſabje& than his body is, with re- 
d to labdur; and from which 
the minds of the greateſt geniuſes 
are often leſs exempt than thoſe 
of the meaneſt, he . moſt, we 
think, that can be ſaid of Mr, 
Johnſon on this occaſion, is, 
that he was rather raſh in promiſ- 
ing than backward in perform- 
ing. It is, however, happy for 
the republic of letters, that he 
promiſed as he did ; fince, other- 
wiſe, we ſhould, probably, never 
have received Shakeſpeare through 
his bands. | | 
Mr. Johnſon ſets out by a pre- 
face, in which he diſcuſſes the 
title of. Shakeſpeare, and Shake- 
ſpeare's works, to that veneration 
now univerſally paid them ; gives 
= ſhort hiſtory of the ſeveral editi- 
ons theſe works have gone through; 
delivers his opinion of the ſe- 


veral editors in the capacity of 


. eollators and commentators; and 
* aEquaints us with the uſe he has 
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made of theſe editions, and what 
additions he has made to them, 
He then gives us Hemminge and 
Condell's dedication and preface 
to their edition. Theſe are fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pope's, Mr. Theo- 
bald's, Sir Thomas Hanmer's, and 
Dr. Warburton's preface to theirs ; 
Mr. Rowe's life of Shakeſpeare ; 
an anecdote relating to Shake- 
ſpeare communicated by Mr. Rowe 
to Mr. Pope ; and Ben Johnſon's 
poem to his memory. We next have 
the plays themſelves, with ſuch 
notes of others as he has thought 
proper to retain, interſperſed with 
is own notes upon them, as well 
as on the text itſelf, In theſe 


notes it was expected that Mr, 


2 would have been particu- 
ar in his examination of Shake - 
ſpeare's poetical beauties and ble- 
miſhes; but he follows the ex- 
ample he had ſet himſelf in his 
reface to the whole, by doing 
ittle elſe, in this reſpect, than giv- 
ing the general character of every 
piece. But in theſe general cha- 
rafters he is univerſally allowed to 
have been peculiarly happy 
This is far from being the 
caſe with regard to his preface, to 
which many objections have been 
raiſed ; but moſt of them on ſuch 
different accounts, that they ſerve 
only to juſtify the common obſer- 
vation concerning the great dif- 
ficulty of equally pleaſing all 
taſtes, For our part, we think, 
that, if there is any fault in this 
piece, it is the almoſt paradoxical 
manner into which Mr, Johnſon 
has contrived to throw his ſenti- 
ments. Read firſt, what he ſays of 
Shakeſpeare's beauties, and you 
wilt be apt to think he can have 
no blemiſhes, or only ſuch as mul 
vaniſh in the blaze of his beauties, 
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Read firſt, what he ſays of his ble · 
miſhes, and you will be equally apt 
to conclude, that he can have no 
beauties, or only ſuch as his ble- 
miſhes muſt eclipſe. Of this the 
reader may form ſome you germ 
by the following extract of what 
Mr. Johnſon ſays in favour of his 
oet. 

« Shakeſpeare is, above all wri- 
ters, at leaſt above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature; the 
poet that holds up to his readers 
a faithful mirrour of manners and 
of life. His characters are not 
modified by the cuſtoms of parti- 
cular places, unpractiſed by the 
reſt of the world ; by the peculia- 
rities of ſtudies or profeſhons, 
which can operate but upon ſmall 
numbers; or by the accidents of 
tranſient faſhions or temporary 
opinions: they are the genuine 
progeny of common humanity, 
ſuch as the world will always ſup - 

ly, and obſervation will always 

find. His perſons act and ſpeak 
by the influence of thoſe general 
paſſions and principles by which 
all minds are agitated, and the 
whole ſyſtem of life is continued 
in motion. In the writings of 
other poets a character is too often 
an individual; in thoſe of Shake- 
ſpeare it is commonly a ſpe- 
cies. 

It is from this wide exten ſion 


of deſign that ſo much inſtruction 


is derived. It is this which fills 
the plays of Shakeſpeare with 
practical axioms and domeſtic 
wiſdom, It was ſaid of Euri- 
pides, that every verſe was a pre- 
cept ; and it may be ſaid of Shake- 


- ſpeare, that from his works may 


be collected a ſyſtem of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his 
real power is not ſhewn in the 
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and 
and he that tries to recommend 
him by ſele& quotations, will ſuc. 
ceed like the pedant in Hierocles, 
who, when he offered his houſe to 
ſale, carried a brick in his pocket 
as a ſpecimen. 


It will not eaſily be imagin. 


ed how much Shakeſpeare excells 
in accommodating his ſentiments 
to real life, but by comparing him 


with other authors. It was ob- 
ſerved of the ancient ſchools of de. 
clamation, that the more diligent. 


ly they were frequented, the more 
was the ſtudent diſqualified for 


the world, becauſe he found no- 
thing there which he ſhould ever 
meet in any. other place, The 
ſame remark may. be applied to 


every ſtage but that of Shake- 


ſpeare. e theatre, when it is 
under any other direction, is peo- 
pled by ſuch characters as were 
never ſeen, converſing in a lan- 
guage which was never heard, u 
on topics which will never ariſe 
in the commerce of mankind. 
But the dialogue of this author is 
often ſo evidently determined 
the incident which produces it, 
and is purſued with ſo much 
eaſe and ſimplicity, that it ſeems 
ſcarcely to claim the merit of fic- 


tion, but to have been gleaned by 
diligent ſelection out of common 
converſation, and common occur- 


rences. 
Upon every other ſtage the uni- 


verſal agent is love, by whoſe 
We y 


wer and evil is diſtri- 
uted, and every action quicken- 
ed or retarded. To bring a lover, 
a lady and a rival into the fable 


to entangle them in contradictory 


obligations, perplex them wi 
oppoſi tions 
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ſplendour of particular paſſa 
but by the progreſs of his fable, 


he tenour of his dialogue; 


_ raerillical ; but, perhaps, 


- 
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2 of intereſt, and har- 
a n 


inconfiſtent with each other; to 
make them meet in rapture and 
part in agony ; to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy and outra- 
geaus ſorrow ; to diſtreſs them as 
nothing human ever was diſtreſſed; 


eo deliver them as nothing human 


ever was delivered; is the buſineſs 
of a modern dramatiſt, For this 
probability is violated, life is miſ- 
repreſented, and language is depra- 
ved, But love is only one of many 
paſſions, and as it has no great in- 
Agence upon the ſum of life, it 
has little operation in the dramas 
of a poet, who caught his ideas from 
the living world, and exhibited 
only what he ſaw before him. He 
knew, that any other paſſion, as it 
was or exorbitant, was a 
cauſe of happineſs or calamity. 
Characters thus ample and ge- 
neral were not eaſily diſcriminated 
and preſerved, yet perhaps no poet 
ever kept his perſonages more dĩſ- 
tinct * a I * ns 
With Fo that every ſpeec 
Nee 
ſpeaker, becauſe many ſpeeches 
exe are which have 8 cha- 
ough 
ſome may be equally adapted to 
every perſon, it will be difficult 
to any; that can be properly 


. transferred from the preſent poſſeſ- 


ſox to another claimant. The 
choice is right, whea there is rea- 
ſon for choice. * 
Other dramatiſts can only gain 
attention by hyperbolical or ag- 
gravated characters, by fabulous 
and unexampled excellence or de- 
pravity, as the writers of barba- 


 rous romances invigorated the rea- 


der by a giant and a dwarf; and 


he that ſhould form his expeRa- 


tions of human affairs from the 


play, or from the tale, would be 


equally deceived. Shakeſpeare has 
no heroes ; his ſcenes are occupi- 
ed only by men, who act and ſpeak 
as the reader thinks that he ſhould 
himſelf have ſpoken or ated on the 
ſame occaſion: even where the 
agency is ſupernatural the dialogue 


is level with life. Other writers 


diſguiſe the moſt natural paſſions 
and moſt frequent incidents; ſo 
that he who contemplates them in 
the book, will not know them in 
world : Shakeſpeare approximates 
the remote, and familiarizes the 
wonderful; the event which he 
repreſents will not happen, but if 
it were poſſible, its effects would 
be probably ſuch as he has aſſign- 
ed; and it may be ſaid, that he 
has not only ſhewn human nature 
as it acts in real exigences, but as 
it would be found in trials, to 
which it cannot be expoſed. 

This, therefore, is the praiſe of 


Shakeſpeare, that his drama is the 


mirrour of life; that he who has 
mazed his imagination, in follow- 
ing the phantoms which other wri- 
ters raiſe up before him, may here 
be cured of his delirious extaſies, 
by reading human ſentiments in 
hyman language ; by ſcenes from 
which a hermit may eſtimate the 
tranſactions of the world, and a 
confeſſor predict the progreſs of 
the paſſions. F 

His adherence to al nature 
has expoſed him to the cenſure of 
critics, who form their judgments 
upon narrower principles, Den- 
nis and Rhymer think his Romans 


not ſufficiently Roman; and Vol- 


taire. cenſures his kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is of- 
fended, that Menenius, a ſenator 
of Rome, ſhould play the * 


curre. 
ſcenes 
work: 


the cot 
the loſt 
other ; 


and Voltaire perhaps thinks de- 
cency violated when the Daniſh 
uſurper is repreſented as a drunk- 
ard. But Shakeſpeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident z 
and if he preſerves the eſſential 
character, is not very careful of 
diſtinctions ſuperinduced and ad- 
ventitious. His ſtory requires 
Romans or kings, but be thinks 
only on men, He knew that 
Rome, like every other city, had 
men of all diſpoſitions ; and want» 
ing a buffoon, he went into the 
ſenate-houſe for that which the 
ſenate-houſe would certainly have 
afforded him. He was inclined 
to ſhew an uſurper and a murderer 
not only odious but deſpicable, he 
therefore added drunkenneſs to his 
other qualities, knowing that kings 
love wine like other men, and that 
wine exerts its natural power upon 
kings. Theſe are the petty cavils 
of petty minds; a poet overlooks 
the caſual diſtinction of country 
and condition, as a painter, ſatiſ- 
hed with the, figure, neglects the 
drapery. 

The cenſure which he has in- 
curred by mixing comic and tragic 
ſcenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deſerves more conſidera- 
tion, Let the ſact be firſt ſtated, 
and then examined. 

Shakeſpeare's plays are not, in 
the rigorous or critical ſenſe, ei- 
ther tragedies or comedies, but 
compoſitions of a diſtin kind; 
exhibiting the real ſtate of ſublu- 
nary nature, which partakes of 
good and evil, joy and ſorrow, 
mingled with endleſs variety of 
proportion and innumerable modes 
of combination; and expreſſin 
the courſe of the world, in whic 
the loſs of one is the gain of an- 
other; in which, at the ſame time, 
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the reveller is NN his wine, 
and the mourner ing his 
friend; in which the malignity of 
one is ſometimes defeated by the 
frolic of another; and many miſ- 
chiefs and many benefits are done 
and hindered without deſign. 


Out of this chaos of mingled | 


purpoſes and caſualties, the ancient 
poets, according to the laws which 
cuſtom had preſcribed, ſelected 
ſome the crimes of men, and ſome 
their abſurdities ; ſome the mo- 
mentous viciſlitudes of life, ani 
ſome the lighter occurrences; ſome 
the terrors 4 diſtreſs, and ſome 
the gayeties ity, Thus 
—— two array eo 
known by the names of 

and comedy; compoſitions ĩntend- 


ed to promote different ends by 


contrary means, and conſidered as 
ſo little allied, that I do not re- 
collect among the Greeks or Ro- 


mans a ſingle writer who attempt- 


ed both. 


Shakeſſ has united the 


| Wea of exciting laughter and. 


orrow, not only in one mind, but 
in one compoſition, Almoſt all his 
plays are divided between ſerious 
and ludicrous characters, and, in 
the ſucceſſive evolutions of the 
deſign, ſometimes produce ſeriouſ- 
neſs and ſorrow, and ſometimes 
vity and laughter. | 
That this is a practice contrary 


to the rules of criticiſm will be 


readily allowed ; but there is al- 
ways an appeal open from eriticiſm 


to nature, The end of writing is 


to inſtruft ; the end of poetry is 
to inſtruct by pleaſing. That the 


mingled drama may convey all the 
inſtruction of tragedy or comedy 

cannot be denied, becauſe it in- 
cludes both in its alterations of ex- 
hibition, and approaches * 
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than either to the appearance of 
life, by ſhewing how great machi- 
nations and flender defigns may 
promote or obviate one another, 
and the high and the low co-ope- 
rate in the general ſyſtem by un- 
voidable concatenation, | 

It is objected, that by this change 
of ſcenes the paſſions are interrupt- 
ed in their progreſſion, and that 
the principal event, being not ad- 
vanced by a due gradation of pre- 


_  Paratory incidents, wants at laſt 


the power to move, which conſti- 
tutes the perfection of dramatic 
poetry. This reaſoning is ſo ſpe- 
cious, that it is received as true 
even by thoſe who in daily expe- 
rience feel it to be falſe. The in- 
terchanges of mingled ſcenes ſel- 
dom fail to produce the intended 
viciſſitudes of paſſion. Fiction 
cannot move ſo much, but that the 
attention may be eaſily transferred ; 
and though it muſt be allowed that 
pleaſing melancholy be ſometimes 
interrupted by unwelcome — 
yet; let it be conſidered likewiſe, 
that melancholy is often not plea- 


fing, and that the diſturbance of 
one man may be the relief of ano- 


ther ; that different auditors have 
different habitudes; and that, 


upon the whole, all pleaſure conſiſts 


in variety. | 

The pla ers, who in their edi- 
tions divided our author's works 
into comedies, hiſtories, and tra- 
gedies, ſeem not to have diſtin- 
guithed the three kinds, by any 
very exact or definitive ideas. 

An action which ended happily 
to the principal perſons, however 
ſerious or Aifireſoful through its in- 
termediate incidents, in their opi- 
nion conſtituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long 
amongſt us, and plays were writ- 
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ten, which, by changing the cata- 

ſtrophe, were tragedies to-day and 

comedies to-morrow. | | 
Tragedy was not in thoſe times 


a poem of more general dignity or 
elevation than comedy ; it requir- 


ed only a calamitous concluſion, 


with which the common criticiſm 
of that age was ſatisfied, whatever 


| _ pleaſure it afforded in its 


prog $, 
Hiſtory was a ſeries of actions, 
with no other than chronological 
ſucceſſion, independent of each 
other, and without any tendency 
to introduce or regulate the con- 
clufion. It is not always very 
nicely diſtinguiſhed from tragedy, 
There is not much . nearer ap- 
proach to unity of action in the 
tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, 
than in the hiſtory of Richard the 
ſecond. But a hiſtory might be 
continued through many plays ; 
as it had no plan, it had no limits, 
Through all theſe denomina- 
tions of the drama, Shakeſpeare's 
mode of compoſition is the ſame ; 
an interchange of ſeriouſneſs and 
merriment, by which the mind is 
ſoftened at one time, and exhilarat- 
ed at another. But whatever be 
his purpoſe, whether to gladden or 
depreſs, or to conduct the ſtory, 
without vehemence or emotion, 
through tracts of eaſy and familiar 
dialogue, he never fails to attain 
his purpoſe; as he commands us, 
we laugh or mourn, or fit filent 
with quiet expectation, in tranquil- 
lity without indifference. 
- When Shakeſpeare's plan is un- 
derſtood, moſt of the criticiſms of 
Rhymer and Voltaire vaniſh away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, 
without impropriety, by two cen- 
tinels ; Iago bellows at Brabantio's 
window, without injury to the 
{ſcheme 


ſcheme of the play, though in 
terms which a modern audience 
would not eaſily endure; the cha- 
racter of Polonus is ſeaſonable and 
uſeful; and the grave-diggers 
themſelves may be heard with ap- 
plauſe. ; 
Shakeſpeare engaged in drama- 
tic poetry with the world open be- 


fore him; the rules of the ancients 


were yet known to few ; the pub- 
lic judgment was unformed ; he 
had no example of ſuch fame as 
might force him upon imitation, 
nor critics of, ſuch authority as 
might reſtrain his extravagance : 
He thereſore indulged his natural 


diſpoſition, and his diſpoſition, as 


Rhymer has remarked, led him to 
comedy, In tragedy he often 
writes with great appearance of 
toil and ſtudy, what is written at 
laſt with little felicity ; but in his 
comic ſcenes, he ſeems to produce 


without labour, what no labour Shakeſ 
In tragedy he is al- 


can improve. 
ways ſtruggling after ſome occa- 
ſion to be comic, but in comedy he 
ſeems to repoſe, or to luxuriate, as 


in a mode of thinking congenaal to 


his nature. In his tragic ſcenes 
there is always ſomething wanting, 
but his comedy often ſurpaſſes ex- 
pectation or deſire. His comedy 
66 09 by the thoughts and the 

nguage, and his tragedy for the 
282 part by incident and action. 

is tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his 
comedy to be inſtinct. 

The force of his comic ſcenes has 
ſoffered little diminution from the 
changes made by a century and a 
half in manners or in words. As 
his perſonages act upon principles 
ariſing from genuine 22 very 
little modified by particular forms, 
their pleaſures and vexations are 
communicable to all times and to 
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all places; they are natural, and 
therefore durable; the adventitious 
peculiarities of perſonal habits, are 
only ſuperficial ideas, bright and 
2 for a little while, yet ſoon 


fading to a dim tin, without any 


remains of former luſtre ; but the 
diſcriminations of true paſſion are 
the colours of nature ; they per- 
vade the whole maſs, and can only 
periſh with the body that exhibits 
them. The accidental compoſi- 
tions of heterogeneous modes are 
diſſolved by the chance which com- 


bined them; but the uniform fins. 


plicity of primitive qualities nei- 
ther admits increaſe, nor ſuffers 
decay. The ſand heaped by one 
flood is ſcattered by another, but 
the rock always continues in its 
place. The ſtream of time, which 
is continually waſhing the diſſolute 
fabrics of other poets, paſſes with - 
out injury by the adamant of 
e. 

If there be, what I believe there 
is, in every nation, a ſtile which 
never becomes obſolete, a certain 
mode of phraſeology ſo conſonant 
and congenial to the analogy and 


principles of its reſpective lan- 
guage as to remain ſettled and un- 


altered; this ſtile is probably to 
be ſought in the common inter- 
courſe of life, among thoſe whe 
ſpeak only to be underſtood, with- 
out ambition of elegance. The 

lite are always cating modiſh 
innovations, and the learned de- 
part from eſtabliſhed forms of 
ſpeech, in hope of finding or mak- 
ing better : thoſe who wiſh for di- 
ſtinction forſake the vulgar, when 
the vul 


below refinement, where propriety 
reſides, and where this poet ſeems 
to have gathered his comic dia- 


logue, . 


is right; but there is a 
converſation above groſſneſs and 


— — —— 


% 


| 
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He is therefore more agree - 
able to the ears of the preſent aye 
than any other author equally re- 


mote, and among his other excel- 
lencies deferves to be ſtudied us 


„ 


conſidered not as unexceptionably 
conſtant, bur as containing general 


and predominant truth. Shake- 
ſpeuteꝰs familiar dialogue 1s affirm- 


*. 
— : 


* 


one of the original maſters of our 
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ed to be ſmooth and clear, yet not 
wholly without ruggedneſs or diffi. 
culty; as a country may be emi- 
nently fruitful, though it has ſpots 
unfit for cultivation : his charac- 
ters are praiſed as natural, though 
their ſentiments are ſometimes 
forced, and their aQtions impro- 
bable ; as the earth upon the whole 
is ſpherical, though its ſurface is 
varied with protuberances and ca- 
vities,” | 
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